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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

!■  A  stora^ore  battery,  secotidai^  battery,  or  acen- 
mulator,  as  it  is  variously  called,  is  an  apparatus  consisting: 

of  certain  materials  so  arranged  that  when  they  have  under* 
gone  chemical  action^  due  to  the  influence  of  a  current  of 
electricity,  the  combination  has  acquired  the  properties  of  a 
primary  cell  and  is  enabled  to  discharge  into  a  closed  circuit 
appro3ctmately  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  as  the  originaK 
charge.  Strictly  speaking,  a  storage  battery  is  a  group  of 
tndividual  cells  connected  together,  but  the  term  battery  is 
often  used  when  a  single  cell  Is  meant. 

Many  forms  of  primary  cell  may,  when  exhausted,  be  more 
or  less  regenerated  by  passing  through  them,  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  current  th^y  produce,  a  current  from  some 

I  external  source.  It  is  customary*  however,  to  consider  as 
accumulators  only  those  cells  whose  original  construction  is 
similar  to  an  exhausted  battery;  that  is,  they  cannot  be  used 
as  sources  of  electricity  until  they  have  been  charged  by 
parsing  a  current  through  them. 

Much  confusion  exists  in  the  use  of  the  terms  positive  and 
negative  when  speaking  of  the  plates  of  a  secondary  cell,  for 
in  charging  the  cell  the  current  is  in  the  reverse  direction  to 
thai  which  flows  when  the  cell  is  acting  as  a  primary  cell  and 

}  discharging;  it  is  customary,  however,  to  speak  of  the  plate 
al  which  the  current  enters  the  cell  (while  charging)  as  the 
positive  plate.  In  fact,  whether  charging  or  discharging,  this 
plate  is  at  a  higher  potential  than  the  other,  which  justifies 
this  use  of  the  term,  although  with  respect  to  the  chemical 
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2  STORAGE  BATTERIES  §27 

actions  in  the  cell  the  positive  and  the  negative  plates  are 
reversed  in  the  two  operations. 

Accumulators  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes: 
(1)  lead  accumulators y  and  (2)  bimetallic  accumulators;  the 
cells  now  in  use  are  almost  wholly  of  the  first  class. 


liEAD     ACCUMUIiATORS 


PUkNTB    C£LL. 

2.  The  original  lead  accumulator,  as  made  by 
Plants,  consists  of  two  plates  of  lead,  usually  rolled 
together  in  a  spiral  and  separated  by  strips  of  rubber  or 
other  suitable  insulating  material,  placed  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  On  sending  a  current  from  some  external  source 
through  .this  cell,  the  water  becomes  decomposed — the 
oxygen  combines  with  the  positive  plate,  forming  lead 
oxide  or  peroxide,  while  the  hydrogen  collects  at  the 
negative  plate. 

On  disconnecting  the  source  of  the  applied  current,  and 
completing  the  external  circuit  of  the  cell,  the  water  is  again 
decomposed — the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  hydrogen  col- 
lected at  the  negative  plate  and  with  the  lead  plate  itself, 
and  the  hydrogen  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of 
lead  at  the  positive  plate — thus  producing  a  current  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  applied  current. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  the  layer  of  oxide 
prevents  further  oxidation,  the  amount  of  chemical  change 
due  to  the  applied  current  is  small,  so  the  secondary  current 
from  the  cell  is  of  short  duration;  after  this  current  has 
ceased,  however,  the  surface  of  the  positive  plate  is  much 
increased,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  oxygen  from  the  lead 
oxide,  leaving  the  metallic  lead  in  a  spongy  form.  On 
again  sending  a  current  through  the  cell  a  further  oxidation 
of  this  (positive)  plate  takes  place,  and  by  continuing  this 
process,  reversing  the  current  each  time  it  is  sent  through, 
both  positive  and  negative  plates  become  porous  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  thus  very  much  increasing  the  surface  on 
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which  the  oxidation  can  take  place.  This  process  might  be 
earned  on  until  the  whole  plate  is  reduced  to  spong-y  lead;  in 
that  case  the  plate  would  not  hold  together^  so  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  original  plate  must  be  left  for  mechanical 
strength.  After  the  plates  are  so  iormed,  they  are  ready  to 
be  used  as  an  accumulator* 

This  forming  process  is»  however,  too  slow  and  expensive 
for  cornmercial  use*  Batteries  in  which  the  Plants  type  of 
plate  is  used  are  now  formed  by  special  electrochemical 
methods,  so  that  the  active  material  can  be  produced  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time. 


FAUKE    CELL 

3*  Another  method  of  preparing  the  plates  is  to  apply 
the  active  substance  in  the  form  of  a  paste*  This  process 
was  invented  by  Faure.  The  first  charging  current  converts 
the  paste  on  the  positive  plate  into  lead  peroxide,  and  that 
on  the  negative  into  spongy  lead*  The  substance  applied 
may  be  lead  oxide  (litharge)  PbO,  lead  sulphate ,  minium 
Pb^O^t  lead  peroxide  PbO^,  or  mixtures  of  these  substances. 

The  substances  are  applied  in  various  ways:  one  method 
is  to  make  a  paste  of  Fb^O^  (minium)  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  for  the  positive  and  a  similar  paste  with  PbO  (litharge) 
the  negative.     The  sulphuric  acid  and  the  litharge  com- 

ne  to  form  lead  sulphate  and  water.  On  the  positive  plate 
Ihe  acid  combines  with  Pb^O^  to  form  lead  peroxide,  lead 
sulphate,  and  water.  In  each  case  the  action  is  only  partial, 
the  amount  of  lead  sulphate  and  lead  peroxide  formed 
depending  on  the  strength  of  the  acid  solution.  These  pastes 
were  originally  applied  directly  to  the  surface  of  the  plain 
lead  plate,  but  as  they  proved  to  be  only  slightly  adhesive^ 
the  plates  were  prepared  by  scratching  or  other%vise  rough- 
ening the  surface,  which  process  has  been  gradually  extended 
until  the  lead  plates  are  now  cast  into  ffrids,  or  latticework 
plates,  in  the  spaces  of  which  the  paste  is  applied. 

The  grids  are  usually  designed  to  hold  the  active  material 
securely  in  position;  to  this  end  their  perforations  are  not  of 
Ihe  same  area  throughout   the   thickness  of  the  pi  ate  ♦  but 
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wider  or  narrower  in  the  center,  so  as  to  hold  the  filling  of 
active  material  by  the  dovetailing  action  of  their  shape. 

After  the  grids  have  been  filled  with  active  material,  they 
are  set  up  in  pairs  in  suitable  vessels  and  surrounded  by  an 
electrolyte  consisting  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  to  about  1.17 
specific  gravity,  which  density  corresponds  to  about  23  per 
cent,  of  acid  in  the  liquid.  A  charging  current  is  then  sent 
through  the  cell  from  some  external  source;  the  action  of 
this  current  decomposes  the  water,  the  oxygen  of  which 
further  oxidizes  the  lead  oxide  (litharge  or  minium)  to  per- 
oxide, at  the  positive  plate,  the  hydrogen  going  to  the  nega- 
tive plate,  where  it  reduces  the  lead  sulphate  to  spongy  lead 
by  uniting  with  56>«,  forming  sulphuric  acid.  Thus,  the 
active  material  becomes  lead  peroxide  on  the  positive  plate 
and  spongy  lead  on  the  negative.  By  many  investigators 
this  lead  peroxide  is  thought  to  be  hydrated  lead  peroxide; 
that  is,  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
in  excess  of  the  normal  peroxide,  and  is  represented  by  the 
formula  H^Pb^O^,  This,  as  well  as  many  of  the  actions  that 
occur  in  accumulators,  is  not  clearly  established  as  yet. 

Continuing  the  charging  current  when  all  the  active  mate- 
rial is  thus  converted  produces  no  effect,  except  to  further 
decompose  the  water;  the  resulting  gases  pass  off  through 
the  water,  giving  it  a  milky  appearance.  This  phenomenon 
is  known  as  gassings  or  boiling,  and  is  an  indication  that  the 
cells  are  fully  charged. 

4,  On  discontinuing  the  charging  current  at  the  gassing 
point  and  completing  the  external  circuit  of  the  cell,  a  cur- 
rent will  flow  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  charging 
current,  the  resulting  chemical  action  being  to  change  lead 
peroxide  to  lead  sulphate  at  the  positive  plate  and  the  spongy 
lead  to  lead  sulphate  at  the  negative.  The  sulphates  thus 
formed  may  not  be  all  of  the  same  proportions;  one  may 
exist  as  red,  another  as  yellow,  and  a  third  as  white  crystals, 
of  which  the  white  sulphate  is  best  known,  as  it  is  formed 
when  the  cell  is  considerably  discharged,  and  is  extremely 
troublesome.     This   discharge  may  be  continued  until   all 
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chemical  action  ceases  and  the  E,  M,  F,  consequently  falls 
to  xcro;  but  this  is  not  advisable,  sioce»  if  the  discharge  is 
carried  beyond  a  certain  point*  the  red  or  yellow  sulphates, 
fH-obably  by  combination  with  the  litharge,  PifO,  form  the 
white  insoluble  siilphale;  this,  being  a  non-conductor,  mate- 
rially  increases  the  inlemal  resistance  of  the  cell,  and  when 
removed  nsually  carries  some  of  the  active  material  with  it, 
as  it  is  very  adhesive* 

The  exact  nature  of  the  chemical  reactions  taking  place  in 
a  storage  cell  are  not  altogether  understood.  There  are  a 
number  of  more  or  less  complicated  secondary  reactions* 
but  it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  main  reaction 
on  charging  is  the  formation  of  lead  peroxide  at  the 
positive  plate  and  spongy  lead  at  the  negative;  on  dis- 
chargingi  the  final  result  is  the  formation  of  lead  sulphate 
on  both  plates,  as  explained  above.  The  reaction  may  be 
expressed  as  follows: 

rkarjtM  (jfmdtittm  dtsf  ka  vgfd  fondtttett 

no^  +  l'//,50,  +  /1&  =  nSO^  +  2//.O  -t  nSO,  +  electrical  energy 

^ — chiMiE'Jilir 

[The  left-band  side  of  the  equation  represents  the  fully 
irgcd  condition.  The  active  material  on  the  positive  plate 
is  lead  peroxide  and  that  on  the  negative,  spongy  lead.  These 
plates  are  immersed  in  the  electrolyte  containing  sulphuric 
acid,  I/^SO^,  When  the  cell  is  discharged,  it  gives  up  elec- 
trical energy  and  the  substances  are  changed  to  those  shown 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation*  Lead  sulphate,  /*A50„ 
is  formed  on  both  plates  and  water  is  also  formed.  This  water 
mixes  with  the  electrolyte  and  lowers  its  specific  gravity- 
When  the  operation  Is  reversed  and  the  cells  charged,  the 
plates  are  in  the  in i Hal  condition  represented  by  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  equation.  Electrical  energy  is  supplied  from  an 
otilside  sijurce  and  the  lead  sulphate  on  the  positive  plate  is 
converted  into  lead  peroxidei  while  that  on  the  negative  is 
changed  into  spongy  lead.  Sulphuric  acid  is  also  formed  and 
this  mixes  with  the  electrolyte*  causing  the  specific  gravity 
to  increase  as  the  charging  progresses.    When  the  cells  have 
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been  properly  charged,  the  positive  plate  is  a  chocolate  color, 
while  the  negative  is  a  slaty  gray. 

The  presence  of  the  insoluble  sulphate  is  made  apparent 
by  the  formation  of  a  white  coating  or  glaze  over  the  plates, 
which  are  then  said  to  be  sulphaied.  If  the  cells  are  dis- 
charged and  left  to  stand  with  the  electrolyte  in  place, 
sulphating  takes  place  rapidly. 

5.  It  has  been  shown  that  sulphuric  acid  is  formed  during 
the  charge  and  decomposed  during  discharge;  thus,  the  pro- 
portions of  it  in  the  electrolyte,  consequently,  the  density  of 
the  electrolyte,  vary  with  the  state  of  charge  of  the  cell; 
starting  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.150,  the  specific  gravity 
will  be  found  to  be  about  1.20  when  the  cell  is  fully  charged, 
indicating  the  presence  of  about  27  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  electrolyte.  The  variation  in  density  of  the  electrolyte 
with  discharge  and  charge  is  shown  by  the  lower  curves  in 
Figs.  1  and  2. 

The  E.  M.  F.  of  this  cell  is  approximately  2  volts,  being 
2.04  when  the  discharge  starts,  which  gradually  falls  to  1.75 
volts  when  nearly  discharged;  beyond  this  point,  further  dis- 
charging causes  the  E.  M.  F.  to  fall  more  rapidly,  the 
decrease  after  1.75  volts  being  very  marked.  The  upper 
curves  in  Figs.  1  and  2  show  the  variation  in  the  potential 
difference  at  the  terminals  of  a  cell,  the  curve  in  Fig.  1 
showing  the  falling  off  during  discharge  and  Fig.  2  the 
rise  during  charge. 

6.  Buckling. — The  rating  of  accumulators  is  usually 
based  on  their  capacity  when  discharged  to  an  E.  M.  F.  of 
1.75  or  1.8  volts;  cells  should  not  be  continuously  discharged 
to  below  1.75  volts,  as  below  this  point  injurious  sulphating 
will  occur.  This  sulphating  may  lead  to  a  distortion  of  the 
positive*  plate,  known  as  buckling:,  unless  the  grids  are 
strong  mechanically.  As  the  plates  are  located  very  close 
together  in  the  cells  to  reduce  the  internal  resistance, 
buckling  is  liable  to  cause  the  plates  to  touch,  thus  short- 
circuiting  the  cell. 

The  cause  of  buckling  seems  to  be  the  formation  of  sulphate 
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in  the  plu^s  of  active  material  that  fill  the  spaces  of  the 
pids.  thus  causing  an  expansion;  lead  having  very  little 
elasticity,  the  grid  is  forced  out  of  shape-  As  frequently 
constnicted,  the  edges  of  the  grid  are  heavier  than  the  inter* 
inediate  portion »  so  that  the  effect  of  the  dij>tortion  is  to 
bulge  the  plate  in  the  center.  If  the  plates  are  not  dis- 
charged too  far  and  too  rapidly,  the  expansion  of  the  active 
niaterial  is  gradual,  causing  the  grid  to  stretch  evenly, 

7*  Hating  of  Cells,^ — The  quantity  of  electricity  that 
may  be  taken  from  a  completely  charged  cell  depends  on 
the  amount  (weight)  of  material  altered  by  the  chemical 
action t  as  in  a  primary  cell;  while  the  rate  at  which  this 
material  is  altered,  consequently,  the  rate  at  which  the  elec- 
tricity can  be  taken  out  (the  rate  of  discharge  in  amperes), 
and.  to  a  large  extent,  the  amount  of  material  altered, 
depends  on  the  surface  of  the  active  material  exposed  to 
the  chemical  action. 

Cells  are  rated  at  a  certain  number  of  ampere-hours 
capacity,  depending  on  both  the  weight  and  the  surface  area 
of  the  active  material  in  the  cell;  a  certain  economical  dis- 
charge rate  is  also  recommended^  depending  on  the  surface 
of  the  plates  exposed  to  the  electrolyte.  If  this  discharge 
rate  be  continually  exceeded,  the  chemical  action  goes  on 
too  rapidly,  the  white  sulphate  is  formed  in  the  active 
matertal  of  the  positive  plate,  finally  causing  disintegration 
of  the  active  material,  even  if  the  discharge  is  not  carried 
beyond  the  point  (1,75)  given  above.  With  the  ordinary 
constniction,  the  normal  discharge  rate  is  about  *04  ampere 
per  square  inch  of  surface  (both  sides)  of  positive  plate,  and 
the  discharge  capacity  about  4  ampere-hours  per  pound  of 
plate  (both  positive  and  negative  plate  included). 

8»  Chanir^  of  E,  M.  F.  With  DSschar^re^. — The  upper 
carve  in  Fig,  1  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  E,  M*  F,  of  an 

accumulator  falls  as  the  discharge  proceeds.  In  this  case  the 
cell  was  connected  to  a  variable  external  resistance,  such  that 
about  the  normal  discharge  current^  as  advised  by  the  manu- 
facturers, was  maintained  throughout  the  test  in  the  external 
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circuit.  The  state  of  polarization  of  the  slight  surface  layer 
of  both  plates  resulting  from  the  charge  causes  the  E.  M.  F. 
to  be  high  at  first,  but  as  this  is  quickly  disposed  of,  the 
E.  M.  F.  falls  in  the  first  5  minutes  or  so  to  1.98  volts;  on 
continuing  the  discharge,  the  E.  M.  F.  falls  slowly  and  evenly 
until  after  8  hours  of  discharging  the  E.  M.  F.  falls  to 
1.75  volts.  If  the  discharge  is  continued  beyond  this  point, 
the  nature  of  the  chemical  action  changes  somewhat,  and  the 
fall  of  E.  M.  F.  becomes  more  rapid. 

This  falling  off  of  the  E.  M.  F.  is  due  to  the  weakening  of 
the  acid  solution  and  to  the  gradual  changing  of  the  spongy 
lead  on  the  one  plate  and  the  peroxide  on  the  other  to 
sulphate.  As  this  reduction  can  only  go  on  at  the  points 
where  the  acid  is  in  contact  with  the  spongy  lead  or  the 
peroxide,  it  is  evident  that  the  interior  portions  of  the  active 
material  are  affected  much  more  slowly  than  the  surface,  as 
the  acid  penetrates  the  active  material  only  at  a  comparatively 
slow  rate.  On  this  account,  discharging  at  slow  rates  allows 
the  active  material  to  be  more  uniformly  and  thoroughly 
acted  on,  thus  giving  a  greater  output. 

This  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  on  discontinuing  the 
discharge  at  any  point  the  E.  M.  F.  will  soon  rise  to  practi- 
cally its  original  value,  2.04  volts;  for  unless  the  cell  is 
entirely  discharged  there  is  always  some  unconverted  active 
material  in  the  interior  of  the  plate,  which  serves  to  give  the 
original  E.  M.  F.  when  reached  by  the  acid.  If  the  discharge  is 
resumed,  this  acid  is  soon  exhausted,  and  the  E.  M.  F.  rapidly 
falls  to  the  value  it  had  when  the  discharge  was  stopped. 

In  the  above  case,  the  product  of  the  amperes  and  the  hours 
will  give  the  output  of  the  accumulator  in  ampere-hours;  if 
the  discharge  rate  had  been  greater,  the  output  in  ampere- 
hours  would  have  been  diminished,  the  discharge  being 
continued  until  the  E.  M.  F.  falls  to  the  same  value  in  each 
case.  Conversely,  if  the  discharjje  rate  had  been  lower,  the 
output  would  have  been  increased. 

For  example,  assume  the  limiting  E.  M.  F.  to  be  1.75  volts. 
In  a  certain  cell,  with  a  discharge  current  of  30  amperes, 
the  E.  M.  F.  reaches  its  limit  in  8  hours,,  giving  an  output  of 
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3^  ampere-hours.  If  the  discharge  current  were  40  amperes » 
the  iitnillji^  E*  M.  F*  would  be  reached  in  about  5  hours, 
giving  an  output  of  only  2(X)  ampere-hours,  while  if  it  were 
20  amperes,  the  limiting  E.  M.  F.  would  not  be  reached  for 
about  13  hours,  giving  an  output  of  2G()  ampere-hours. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  the  rating  of  the  capacity  of 
laccumiilators  is  made  on  the  basis  of  a  discharge  current 
[that  will  cause  the  E.  M,  F.  to  fall  to  1,75  volts  in  8  hours, 
'although  most  manufacturers  give  tables  showing  the  com- 
parative capacity  of  the  various  sizes  of  cells  at  other  rates  of 
discharge.     The  rate  of  charge  (charging  current)  for  accu- 
mulators of  this  class  should  be  about  the  same  as  the  nor- 
imal  (8-hour)  discbarge  rate»  although  much  smaller  currents, 
'  continued  for  a  proportionately  longer  time,  may  be  used. 
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9.  Although  storage  batteries  do  not  store  electricity, 
1  they  certainly  do   store  energy  by  converting  the    kinetic 

energy  of  the  electric  current  into  chemical  potential  energy, 
I  which  nfiay  be  realized  as  kinetic  energy  again.  The  efficiency 
of  the  accumulator  (or  of  any  other  means  of  storing  or 
transforming  energy)  is  the  output  divided  by  the  input. 
Ills  quotient  is  always  less  than  1,  as  the  accumulator  is 
'not  a  perfect  storer  of  energy;  that  is,  there  are  certain  losses 
in  the  transformation  of  kinetic  electrical  to  potential  chem- 
ical energy,  and  vice  versa,  besides  the  loss  of  the  energy 
required  to  force  the  current  through  the  cell,  that  is,  the  loss 
I  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  plates  and  electrolyte. 

10,  Aiiipere-Ilour  Efficiency, — The  input  and  output 
of  an  accumulator  may  be  expressed  cither  in  ampere-hours 
(the  quantity  of  electricity)  or  in  watt-hours  (the  work  done 

I  by  the  current).  If  secondary  cells  of  this  class  be  fully 
charged  at  normal  rate,  after  a  discharge  to  L75  volts,  and 
then  discharged  to  the  same  point,  also  at  normal  rate,  the 
am  per  L*- hour  i»ff  lelcnicy  will  be  ordinarily  from  *87  to  .9S.  or 
87  to  93  per  cent.    If  charged  and  discharged  to  the  same  point 

t  at  very  slow  rates,  this  efficiency  may  rise  to  96  or  97  per  cent. 
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11.  Watt-Hour  Efficiency.— The  watt-hour  effi- 
ciency at  normal  rates  of  charge  and  discharge  is  lower, 
being  from  70  to  80  per  cent.,  depending  on  the  construction 
of  the  cell.  When  batteries  are  used  for  regulating  purposes 
to  take  up  rapid  load  fluctuations,  the  battery  is  alternately 
charged  and  discharged  and  the  chemical  action  is  confined 
largely  to  a  thin  surface  film  on  the  plates.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  watt-hour  efficiency  becomes  considerably 
higher  than  when  the  battery  charges  and  discharges  con- 
tinuously, and  the  watt-hour  efficiency  may  be  as  high  as 
from  92  to  94  per  cent. 

The  cause  of  the  loss  represented  by  the  foregoing  figures 
is,  for  the  ampere-hour  efficiency,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
charging  current  must  perform  several  chemical  decompo- 
sitions, the  elements  of  which  either  do  not  recombine  or, 
recombining,  do  not  give  up  their  potential  energy  in  the 
form  of  electrical  energy. 

The  loss  shown  in  the  watt-hour  efficiency  figures  is  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  E.  M.  F.  of  charge  is  higher  than 
that  of  discharge,  partly  to  the  E.  M.  F.  required  to  per- 
form the  wasteful  chemical  actions  referred  to  above,  and 
partly  to  the  drop  in  volts  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  cur- 
rent against  the  resistance  of  the  plates  and  electrolyte. 
This  drop  adds  to  the  E.  M.  F.  required  to  perform  the 
chemical  decompositions  in  charging,  and  subtracts  from  the 
E.  M.  F.  due  to  the  chemical  recompositions,  and  its  amount 
depends  more  on  the  construction  of  the  cell  than  does  the 
loss  represented  by  the  ampere-hour  efficiency,  as  it  varies 
with  the  shape  and  size  of  the  plates,  their  distance  apart, 
their  state  of  charge  (on  account  of  variations  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  electrolyte  as  the  percentage  of  acid  varies),  the 
rate  of  charge  and  discharge,  and  other  conditions. 

The  loss  due  to  the  internal  resistance  in  well-designed 
cells  usually  amounts  to  about  3  per  cent,  at  normal  rates  of 
charge  and  discharge;  the  loss  is  correspondingly  less  at  low 
rates  and  more  at  high  rates,  being  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  current  flowing. 

These  efficiency  figures,  as  stated,  are  given  for  a  discharge 
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to  L75  volts  E«  M-  F.,  the  usual  manufacturers*  ratiD^;  if 
the  cells  are  not  discharged  to  so  great  an  extent,  both 
aropere-honr  and  watt-hour  efficiencies  are  higher* 

12,  UctelstJiiioe  of  Cells. — In  a  good  modem  cell 
exposing  about  lAOO  square  inches  of  positive-plate  surface, 
and  listed  as  having  400  ampere-hours  capacity »  the  intei-nal 
ohmtc  resistance  is  about  <0007  ohm  when  charged.  Cells  of 
l^reatcr  capacity  have  a  proportionately  lower  resistance. 


CHARGINO    K.  M.  F, 

13.  The  E.  M.  F.  required  to  send  a  given  charging 
current  through  a  secondary  cell  varies  with  the  state  of 
charge  of  the  cell.  Fig.  2  shows  the  E.  M.  F.  required  to 
charge  the  same  type  of  cell  that  gave  the  discharge  E*  M*  F. 
curve,  Fig,  1.  The  curve  shows  the  voltage  across  the  ter- 
minals of  the  cell  when  it  is  being  charged  at  the  normal  rate. 

This  curve  shows  that  the  charging  E.  M.  F,  during  the 
first  hour  rises  at  a  comparatively  rapid  rate  from  2.04  to 
2,l3  volts.  During  the  next  5  hours  the  rise  in  voltage  is 
slower  and  practically  uniform,  having  become  2,19  volts  at 
the  end  of  6  hours.  For  the  next  2i  hours  the  rise  in  voltage 
hecotnes  more  rapid  and  at  the  end  of  8  hours  reaches  2*38 
volts,  and  at  81-  hours  2.48  volts.  On  continuing  the  char- 
ging current  beyond  the  8^-hour  period  the  E.  M.  F.  rises  a 
lillle  more,  and  then  remains  practically  constant  at  about 
2-50  volts;  as  the  only  action  that  now  takes  place  is  the 
decomposition  of  the  electrolyte,  giving  off  gas,  further 
charging  will  only  result  in  a  waste  of  energy. 

From  this  curve  it  appears  that  the  cell  became  completely 
charged  in  practically  9  hours;  as  the  discharge  curve,  Fig*  1, 
fihows  that  with  the  same  number  of  amperes  the  discharge 
is  complete  (to  1.75  volts)  in  8  hours,  the  ampere-hour 
efficiency  of  this  cell  is  I,  or  nearly  90  per  cent. 


to N*iT RUCTION    OF    LEAIKSlTLPnURIC    ACID    C  ELI^B 

14*     The   usual    construction    of    ieaiUstiliihiirSr   itcld 
cells  is  as  follows:    The  plates  and  electrolyte  are  contained 

in  a  vessel  of  approximately  cubical  form;  this  vessel  is  of 
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£lass,  if  the  cells  are  not  intended  to  be  portable,  the  glass 
allowing  the  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  plates  while 
the  cell  is  in  operation*  If  the  cells  are  Intended  to  be  port- 
able, the  vessel  is  usually  made  of  hard  rubber,  or  of  wood 
lined  with  rubber  or  lead*  Very  largfe  accumulators  for 
central-station  use  are  set  up  in  lead-lined  wooden  tanks. 
The  plates  are  usually  approximately  square,  except  in 
large  cells ^  and  from  |  inch  to  i  inch  thick,  according  to  size* 
To  get  a  large  surface  area  without  using  single  large  plates, 
and  to  allow  of  one  stxe  of  plate  being  used  for  cells  of 

various  capacities,  each  cell 
contains  a  number  of  pos- 
itive and  negative  plates 
arranged  alternately  side 
by  side  a  short  distance 
apart.  The  number  of 
negative  plates  is  always 
one  more  than  the  number 
of  positive  plates,  so  that 
each  side  of  each  positive 
plate  has  presented  to  it 
the  surface  of  a  negative. 
All  like  plates  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  con- 
"iQ/j  necting   strap,   usually   at 

one  corner  of  the  plate. 
The  arrangement  of  a 
widely  used  type  of  cell 
that  will  be  described  more 
in  detail  later  is  represented  in  Fig,  Z,  where  a,  a  are  the 
positive  plates  and  ^,  ^  the  negative.  From  a  corner  of 
"jach  plate  a  lug  projects;  those  on  the  negative  plates  are 
,oined  to  a  connecting  strap,  and  those  on  the  positive 
plates  to  another;  the  projections  on  the  plates  rest  on 
the  edges  of  the  jar  so  that  the  bottoms  of  the  plates  are 
some  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  This  is  done  in 
order  to  prevent  any  active  material  or  foreign  matter  that 
may  accumulate  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  from  short-circuiting 
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the  plates*  The  joiuls  are  made  by  a  process  called  himing^ 
which  consists  in  melting  the  lugs  and  straps  together  by  a 
hydrogca  flame;  this  flame  absorlis  the  oxygen  from  the 
film  of  lead  oxide  with  which  the  lead  is  usually  covered, 
thus  maktagf  a  clean  and  solid  joint-  The  connecting  straps 
arc  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cell,  and  serve  to 
connect  the  various  cells  of  the  battery,  the  connection  being 
made  by  a  lead-covered  brass  bolt  in  the  case  of  small  cells. 
Large  cells  are  nearly  always  joined  together  by  burning 
the  comiectioos. 


TYPES    OF    LKAlKSULPniTHlC    ACID    CELI, 

L15<  A  great  many  different  styles  of  storage  cell  of  the 
id-snlphuric  acid  type  have  been  brought  out  both  in  North 
America  and  in  Europe.  The  operation  of  all  of  them  is 
subfEtatitially  as  described,  their  distinguishing  features  lying 
in  the  style  of  grid  used  and  the  methods  of  preparing  or 
applying  the  active  materiab  As  it  is  impossible  to  here 
cx>nsider  all  the  different  types,  we  will  confine  our  attention 
to  a  few  of  those  that  have  been  used  most  widely  in  America. 

16.  TUe  Clilorltlc?  Aecumulutor.^ — The  Chloride  accu- 
llator  made  by  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company  is  a 
'fype  that  is  extensively  used*  Fig.  3  shows  one  of  these 
cells  in  which  the  elements  are  mounted  in  a  glass  jan  The 
large  cells  used  for  central-station  work  are  mounted  in  lead- 
lined  wooden  tanks*  In  the  Chloride  cell,  the  positive  plate 
i%  of  the  Plants  type  and  is  known  as  the  Manchester  type  of 
plate.  The  active  material  is  formed  from  metallic  lead.  The 
negative  plate  ts  made  by  a  special  process-  Fig,  4  shows 
the  construction  of  the  positive  plate.  The  supporting  grid  A 
ts  a  casting  made  of  a  mixture  of  lead  and  antimony  and  the 
holes  in  which  the  active  material  is  placed  are  tapered  from 
each  side,  as  shown  in  the  sectional  view.  This  grid  is  not 
acted  on  by  the  acid  and  takes  no  part  in  the  chemical 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  cell.  It  is  strong  mechanic- 
ally, and  ^rves  to  hold  the  active  material  B  which  is  in  the 
form  of  roand  plugs  about  f  inch  in  diameter,  made  by  roll- 
ing tip  a  corrugated  ribbon  of  pure  lead,  as  shown  at  {t)\  the 
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strip  is  slightly  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the  supporting 
grid  so  that,  when  pressed  in  place,  the  plug  projects  a  little 
on  each  side.  The  coiled-up  piece  of  lead  expands  in  the 
forming  process,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  falling 
out.  After  the  lead  ribbon  is  in  place  it  is  converted  into 
lead  peroxide,  as  described,  thus  forming  the  active  material. 
This  construction  gives  a  rigid  plate,  and,  since  the  active 
material  in  each  hole  is  free  to  expand  and  contract  a  certain 
amount,  buckling  is  avoided. 


ooo 


(b) 


Fig.  4 

The  Chloride  cell  is  so  called  because  zinc  chloride  was  at 
one  time  used  in  the  construction  of  the  negative  plate. 
Though  it  is  not  used  in  the  present  type  of  plate  the  name 
is  retained.  Fig.  6  shows  the  construction  of  the  negative 
plate  known  as  the  box  iiepratlve.  It  is  made  of  two  parts 
A,  B  riveted  together.  Each  part  is  made  by  casting  lead- 
alloy  ribs  f ,  r  on  a  sheet  of  perforated  sheet  lead;  these  ribs 
divide  the  sheet  into  a  number  of  squares  about  la  inches 
each  way.  When  the  halves  are  riveted  together,  as  shown 
in  the  sectional  view,  a  number  of  small  boxes,  or  recesses, 
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re  formed:  the  halves  are  firmly  held  together  by  cast  pro- 
:tions,  at  the  rib  intersections,  that  project  from  one  half 
throagh  corresponding  boles  in  the  other  half.  Before  the 
~  ilve^  are  riveted  together,  the  active  material,  litharge  or 
tad  monoxide,  is  placed  in  the  recesses.  The  litharge  is  first 
oade  into  a  paste  and  molded  into  pellets,  which  are  slowly 
dried*  Four  of  these  pellets  are  placed  in  each  compartment 
of  the  plate,  and  as  they  fit  in  loosely  they  are  free  to  expand 
and  contract.     The  first  charge  given  the  battery  after  it  is 


|:-:: 
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istalled  converts  the  litharge  into  spongy  lead,  which  con- 
Uruten  tile  active  material  of  the  negative  plate.    This  con- 
ction  allows  free  access  of  the  electrolyte  to  the  active 
ial  and  it  is  tiot  possible  for  the  latter  to  fall  away 
from  the  plate  as  it  did  in  some  of  the  older  types. 

The  reijtiisite  number  of  these  prepared  plates^   positive 
_^d  negative,  are  then  set  tip  together  to  form  a  cell,  some 
•«a— « 
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form  of  separator  being  usually  placed  between  them.  In 
the  Chloride  accumulator  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  sep- 
arators have  been  us^d.  In  the  earlier  cells  the  plates  were 
separated  by  sheet  asbestos,  but  the  separator  now  generally 
used  is  a  board  diaphragm  used  in  connection  with  wooden 
strips.  The  arrangement  of  these  diaphragms  and  separators 
will  be  explained  in  detail  in  connection  with  the  setting  up 
of  cells. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  some  large 
Chloride  cells  used  with  a  central-station  lighting  system. 
Each  cell  here  contains  87  plates  16 J  in.  X  32  in.  The  lugs  /,  / 
on  the  plates  are  burned  on  to  the  channel-shaped  pieces  c^  c 
that  form  the  connections  between  the  cells;  d  is  the  edge 
of  the  lead  lining  of  the  tank;  and  e^  e  are  glass  rods  for- 
merly used  for  separating  the  plates.  The  heavy  bar  m  forms 
one  terminal  of  the  battery  and  is  connected  to  the  last  set 
of  plates  by  means  of  the  copper  cross-piece  n. 

17.  The  E.  M.  F.  and  action  of  the  Chloride  accumulator 
are  the  same  as  that  of  the  Faure  (pasted)  type  or  the 
Plants.  It  is  claimed  by  the  manufacturers  that,  from 
the  solidity  of  the  construction,  buckling  and  loosening  of  the 
active  material  are  practically  impossible,  so  that  the  cells 
may  be  occasionally  discharged  to  a  low  E.  M.  F.  or  at  high 
rates  without  serious  injury.  Its  output  per  pound  of  ele- 
ment is  greater  than  that  usually  assigned  to  lead  accumu- 
lators, being  from  4  to  6  ampere-hours,  according  to  the  type 
of  cell,  per  pound  of  plates  (both  positive  and  negative)  at 
normal  discharge  rates. 

18.  The  Gould  Storagre  Battery. — The  Gould  battery 
is  of  the  Plants  type.  Both  positive  and  negative  plates  are 
made  of  rolled  sheet  lead,  and  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  cell  is  the  method  of  increasing  the  active  surface  of  the 
plates.  Fig.  7  shows  a  Gould  plate  before  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  forming  process;  the  sheet  lead  is  spun  up  so 
as  to  form  thin  ridges  with  grooves  between  them  in  which 
the  active  material  is  formed.  Sheet-lead  blanks  are  placed 
in  steel  frames  and  made  to  move  back  and  forth  between 
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grooves  is  governed  by  tbe  kind  of  work  that  the  cell  has  to 
perform,  and  varies  from  .0O.S  to  .024  inch.  By  spinning  up  the 
lead,  the  superficial  area  is  increased  from  ten  to  twenty  tnnes, 
and  gives  from  WO  to  400  square  inches  per  pound  of  lead. 
This  permits  a  low  current  density  at  the  contact  surface 
between  acid  and  plate,  the  density  at  normal  discharge  rate 
being  about  1  ampere  for  each  250  square  inches  of  contact 


surface*  The  thickness  of  the  ribs  varies  from  M5  to  .040 
inch  on  the  positive  plate,  and  is  about  ,012  inch  on  the  nega- 
tive. The  active  material  is  formed  electrochemically,  and 
fills  the  narrow  spaces  between  the  ribs;  these  spaces  are  so 
narrow  that  there  is  little  chance  for  the  material  to  fall  out* 
Liter  the  plates  have  been  formed,  the  thin  ribs  do  not 
'appear  as  distinctly  as  shown  in  Fig.  7* 
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Fig.  0  shows  a  Gould   cell   arranged   for   central -station 

work.  The  elements  are  mounted  in  a  lead-lined  wooden 
tank,  and  are  separated  by  g^Iass  rods  a,  a.  This  cell  has  41 
plates — 20  positive  and  21  negative — and  has  a  capacity  of 
400  amperes  for  8  hours,  560  amperes  for  5  hours,  or  800 
amperes  for  3  hours-  It  is  covered  by  heavy  glass »  half  of 
which  if  is  shown  in  the  figure,  in  order  to  prevent  acid  spray 
being  throw^n  off  when  the  battery  gases^  The  whole  cell  is 
supported  on  porcelain  insulators  c,  c. 


la)  Fro,  10  ifrj 

10,  Tlie  WlllaM  Btaraiare  Battery. — The  Willard  bat- 
tery is  of  the  Plants  type,  the  active  material  being  held  in 
narrow  grooves  cut  in  a  rolled  lead  plate-  Fig.  10  («)  shows 
a  Willard  plate;  its  grooves  are  inclined  upwards  in  order  to 
hold  the  active  material  more  effectively  in  place.  Fig.  10  (A) 
shows  a  complete  cell  of  the  Willard  type.  The  action  of  the 
cell  IS  the  same  as  the  Plantd  cell,  so  that  further  comment  is 
unnecessary. 
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20.  The  foregoing  will  give  a  fair  idea  as  to  the  con- 
Btractioo  of  storage  batteries.  The  list  might  be  prolonged 
ftlmost  indefinitely,  for  many  makes  that  are  perfectly  satis- 
jfacJory  in  operation  are  not  mentioned  here.  As  before 
stated,  nearly  all  of  these  cells  operate  on  the  same  principle, 
tlie  only  difference  being  in  the  method  of  making  the  plates. 
A  vast  amount  of  time  and  money  have  been  spent  in  the 
improvement  of  storage-battery  elements  and  in  perfecting 
fthe  manufacturing  details.  The  above »  however,  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  the  general  construction  of  such  batteries 

ape  made  at  the  present  time.  It  seems  as  if  the  Plants 
jtype  were  used  most  largely  in  America,  especially  for 
stationary  work;  in  Europe »  the  Faure,  or  pasted  type,  is 
Eiore  common.  The  Faure  type  is  used  by  some  makers  for 
lutomobile  batteries,  because »  in  general,  the  pasted  cell 
{ivL^s  a  greater  output  per  pound  of  weight  than  the  Plants 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  that  pasted  plates 

'more  liable  to  disintegration,  so  that  where  weight  is  not 

objection*  the  Plants  type  is  favored* 


AUTOMOBILE    BATTERIES 

21.  In  batteries  intended  for  automobiles,  electric 
launches,  or  similar  class  of  service,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  secure  a  larg^e  output  with  a  minimum  weight. 
The  cells  must  at  the  same  time  have  sufficient  mechanical 
strength  to  withstand  the  jarring  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ctcd.  The  grids  used  in  these  cells  are  of  lighter  con- 
struction than  those  used  (or  stationary  batteries  and  carry 
larger  proportion  of  active  materiaL 

Fig,  11  shows  the  general  construction  of  the  plates  used 
m  the  **E3£ide**  battery  made  for   automobile   use   by  the 
Slectric   Storage    Battery   Company,     The   foundation   for 
be  positive  plate  is  a  light  but  stiff  cast  grid  made  of  a 
fixture  of  lead  and  antimony;  the  general  form  of  the  grid 
indicated  in  Fig.  11  (a)*     These  grids  are  pasted  with  red 
|ead,  which  is  afterwards  converted  into  lead  peroxide;  the 
;ered   arrangement   of    the   cross-ribs,    shown   in    the 
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sectional  view,  insures  a  firm  locking  of  the  active  material. 
The  negative  plate,  shown  in  (^),  is  of  lighter  construction 
than  the  positive.  It  is  made  up  of  a  sheet  of  lead  a  with 
a  stiff  frame  b  cast  around  it.  This  sheet  has  a  number  of 
holes  punched  in  it,  half  of  these  c  being  punched  through 
from  one  side  and  the  other  half  d  from  the  other  side. 
The  metal  is  not  removed  but  is  torn  or  burred  up  as 
indicated.  The  torn  projections  are  pressed  down  flush  with 
the  edge  of  the  cast  frame  and  the  plate  is  then  pasted  on 
both  sides  with  litharge,  which  is  afterwards  converted  into 
spongy  lead.     The  torn   projections,   when  pressed   down, 
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form  a  series  of  hooks  that  lock  the  material  securely  to  the 
plate.  This  cell  is,  therefore,  of  the  Faure  type,  both  plates 
being  pasted. 

The  Porter  automobile  battery  is  also  of  the  pasted  type, 
while  the  Willard  and  Gould  automobile  batteries  are  of  the 
Plants  type,  and  have  plates  made  in  practically  the  same 
way  as  those  used  for  stationary  batteries.  The  elements  of 
automobile  batteries  are  usually  mounted  in  hard-rubber 
cells  in  order  to  avoid  breakage,  and  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  perforated  hard-rubber  diaphragms.  The  output  of 
automobile  batteries  is  usually  from  5  to  6.5  ampere-hours 
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per  pound  total  weight  when  discharged  at  a  4-hour  rate. 
However,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  such  batteries  simply  by 
their  capacity  per  pound  weight.  The  ability  to  withstand 
rough  usage  and  constant  jarring  is  of  more  importance  than 
mere  lightoess  for  this  class  of  service* 


BIMETALLIC    ACCUMULATORS 

22«  Owing  to  the  g^reat  weight  of  lead  accumulators  many 
tempts  have  been  made  to  produce  a  storage  ceH  that 
^ie  equal  or  superior  to  the  lead  cell  and  a  great  deal 
A  vast  amount  of  experimenting  has  been  done 
along  this  line,  but  so  far  the  lead  cell  has  proved  the  most 
economical  in  the  long  run.  In  bimetal  He  cells,  the  ele- 
ments consist  of  two  metals,  the  electrolyte  being  a  salt 
of  one  of  the  metals  or  a  hydroxide.  Thong:b  many  com- 
binations of  metals  have  been  proposed  for  these  cellSi  the 
most  satisfactory  are  the  s^inc*kad,  copper-kad,  eoppcr-mnc, 
and*  later,  the  nkkei-itan  ceil  of  Edison.  The  principal 
trouble  with  bimetallic  accumulators  has  been  due  to  local 
action,  which  soon  causes  deterioration  of  the  plates;  also^ 
many  of  these  cells  will  not  work  well  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, making  it  necessary  to  keep  the  electrolyte  hot  in 
order  to  secure  satisfactory  action*  A  few  of  these  cells  are 
described  in  order  to  show  what  has  been  done  in  this  line, 
tbough  few  of  them  have  been  used  to  any  greal  extent. 

23,  Zluc-Leaa  CelL — The  zinc-lead  cell  usually  con- 
sists of  plates  of  zinc  and  lead  in  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate. 
On  sending  a  charging  current  through  this  cell  (the  zinc 
being  the  negative  plate)  the  zinc  sulphate  is  decomposed, 
depositing  zinc  on  the  zinc  plate  and  forming  free  sulphuric 
acid  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  which  is  also  decom- 
po!^ed,  its  oxygen  uniting  with  the  lead  plate,  forming 
peroxide  of  lead.  On  open  circuit  and  while  charging,  the 
free  sulphuric  acid  in  the  solution  slowly  attacks  the  deposited 
«inc,  refonning  zinc  sulphate,  so  that  the  efficiency  of  this  form 
of  cell  is  low;  it  will  not  retain  a  charge  more  than  a  few  days* 
The  E.  M.  F*  is  high,  being  about  2.35  volts  to  2,5  volts* 
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By  substituting  copper  sulphate  for  zinc  sulphate,  and 
copper  plates  for  the  zinc  or  other  negative  plates  in  this 
type  of  ceil,  the  acid  formed  during:  charge  cannot  attack  the 
copper,  so  that  this  loss  is  obviated;  the  E.  M,  F.,  however, 
is  but  L25  volts  under  these  circumstances,  so  the  watt  out- 
put is  niaterialiy  reduced.     Fig*  12  shows  a  zinc-lead  cell 

made  by  the  United  States 
Battery  Company.  The 
positive  element  a  is  per- 
forated lead,  and  the  neg- 
ative element  b  gran- 
ulated zinc  amalgam. 
The  amalgam  is  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cell 
and  the  lead  plate  ar- 
ranged horizontally  above 
it  in  order  to  avoid  short- 
circuiting  by  any  particles 
'  that  may   drop   off   the 

positive  plate;  by  thoroughly  amalgamating  the  zinc  it  is 
claimed  that  local  action  is  avoided.  This  type  of  cell  gives 
an  average  E.  M.  F.  about  15  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of 
the  lead-sulphuric  acid  cell,  and  is  somewhat  lighten  The 
electrolyte  is  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate* 

Owing  to  the  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  electro- 
lyte, the  internal  resistance  of  these  cells  is  variable,  being 
lowest  when  charged  and  increasing  during  discharge  as  the 
sulphuric  acid  forms  sulphate  of  copper  or  sine. 


^yjdk' 


34,  Copper-zi lic  Cells , — The  copper-etnc  accumulators 
were  at  one  time  in  commereia!  use  to  a  limited  extent,  the 
best  known  being  the  Phillips-Entz  accumulator,  made  by 
the  Waddell'Enlz  Electric  Company.  This  accumulator 
employed  the  same  active  materials  as  the  La  1  and e* Chaperon 
or  Edison- Lalande  primary  cell,  modified  in  mechanical  con- 
struction to  adapt  them  for  accumulator  use*  The  positive 
plate  was  made  of  porous  copper  on  a  solid  foundation .  The 
negative  plate  was  a  thin  sheet  of  steel,  and  the  plates  were 
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[loanted  in  a  jar  made  of  steeL    The  electrolyte  was  a  solution 

'of  potassium  sincate  and  potassium  hydrate  (caustic  putash). 

The  reactions  in  a  cell  of  this  kind  are  complicated,  but 

when  the  cell  is  charged  zinc  is  deposited*  from  the  potassium 

dncate,  on  the  steel  plates  and  the  porous  copper  is  oxidized. 

On  discharge,  the  action  is  the  same  as  in  the  Edison- Lalande 

primary  cells;  that  is,  the  zinc  is  dissolved »  the  potassium 

£incate  is  refornied,  and  the  copper  oxide  reduced  to  metallic 

( sponi^y }  copper* 

The  eflBcieacy  of   this  type  of   accumulator  Is  about  the 

^.^aixie  as  that  of  the  lead  accumulator^  while  its  output  is  very 

Lmticb    gfreater,  weight  for  weight,  the  ampere-hour  output 

Btog  about  five  times  that  of  a  lead  cell    The  E*  M.  F.  is 

cb  lower  than  that  of  the  lead  accumulator,  averaging 

i  volt  during  discharge,  so  that  the  comparison  on  a  basis 

of  watt-hotu*  output  is  not  so  favorable  j  still,  the  copper-zinc 

laccumulator  will  show  an  output  of  about  15  watt-hours  per 

pound  of  plates,  while  the  lead  accumulators  seldom  exceed 

from  7  to  ICr  watt-hours  per  pound  of  plates,  the  latter  figure 

ag  seldom  reached  at  normal  rates  of  discharge, 

le  efficiency  and  internal  resistance  of  the  copper-zinc 

accumulator  vary   quite  largely  with  the  temperature,  on 

account   of   the   considerable  variations   in   the   density   of 

the   electrolyte;    on   this   account    the   cells   are   ordinarily 

charged  and  discharged  at  a  temperature  of  about  54**  C, 

'(130^  F.),  at  which  point  the  resistance  is  about  the  same  as 

to  a  similar  lead  accumulator. 

These  cells  are  not  much  affected  by  the  rate  of  discharge, 

here  being  no  such  occurrence  as  sulphating  or  buckling; 

at  on  accoimt  of  the  difficulty  of  depositing  the  zinc  in  a 

solid  form,  the  charging  must  be  done  at  a  low  rate,  and  the 

"action  of  the  cells  is  improved   by   intermittent  charging. 

The  E*  M,  F,  required  to  charge  one  of  these  cells  varies 

from   3  volt  at  the  start  to  1,05  volts  at  the  hnish.     On 

account  of  these  features  the  copper-zinc  accumulator  can  be 

used  only  in  installations  where  it  is  charged  and  discharged 

daily,  thtis  preventing  local  action,  and  when  it  can  have  the 

necessary   appliances,  care^  and   attention   in  charging,  to 
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insure  proper  charging  rate,  temperature,  etc.;  so,  in  spite 
of  its  large  output  per  unit  of  weight,  it  can  hardly  come  into 
general  use.  Another  serious  objection  to  this  type  of  cell  is 
its  low  voltage;  for  a  system  operating  at  a  given  voltage 
nearly  three  times  as  many  cells  would  be  required  as  would 
be  sufficient  if  lead-sulphuric  acid  cells  were  used.  This 
objection,  of  course,  applies  to  any  cell  that  gives  a  low 
voltage.  Like  all  cells  using  caustic  potash  or  other 
hydroxide  for  the  electrolyte,  the  air  must  be  kept  from  the 
electrolyte  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  CO,  (carbonic-acid 
gas)  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  formation  thereby  of 
carbonates.  The  necessity  of  excluding  the  air  by  means  of 
a  layer  of  oil  or  by  other  means  constitutes  quite  a  serious 
drawback  in  the  practical  operation  of  these  cells.  Although 
this  type  of  accumulator  has  many  good  points,  it  has  never 
been  able  to  displace  the  lead-sulphuric  acid  cell  in  commer- 
cial work  on  account  of  the  above-mentioned  drawbacks  and 
has,  in  fact,  never  been  used  to  any  great  extent. 

25.  Edison  Nickel-Iron  Cell. — A  bimetallic  cell  has 
been  developed  by  Edison  that,  it  is  claimed,  is  lighter  and 
more  durable  than  the  lead  type  and  does  not  have  the 
disadvantages  of  other  bimetallic  cells.  The  cell  has  been 
developed  with  particular  reference  to  the  requirements  of 
electric  vehicle  service,  but  at  present  it  has  not  been  used 
to  a  sufficient  extent  commercially  to  indicate  whether  or  not 
it  will  be  able  to  displace  the  lead  type  of  cell.  The  active 
material  of  the  positive  plate  is  peroxide  of  nickel  and  that 
of  the  negative  plate,  finely  divided  iron.  Both  plates  are 
constructed  as  indicated  in  Fig.  13.  The  active  material  is 
held  in  flat  stamped  steel  boxes,  or  pockets,  made  by  shallow 
halves  that  fit  tightly  together.  These  boxes  are  perforated 
with  narrow  slits  that  allow  the  electrolyte  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  material  contained  within.  The  plate  proper  is 
made  of  steel,  nickel  plated,  and  is  punched  with  twenty-four 
rectangular  openings,  as  shown  at  a,  Fig.  13.  The  boxes  b 
are  held  in  the  openings  as  shown  in  the  complete  plate  c. 
The  plates  are  quite  thin  and  the  number  required  for  a  cell 
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INSTALLATION  AND  CARE  OF  STORAGE 

CELLS 


SETTING  UP  CEIiliS 

26.  The  following:  instructions  regarding  the  installation 
and  care  of  storage  cells  are  an  abstract  of  those  furnished 
by  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company,  and  refer  to  the 
Chloride  cell  as  used  for  stationary  work.  However,  the 
instructions  may  be  taken  as  applying  for  the  most  part  to 
any  of  the  ordinary  types  of  lead-sulphuric  acid  cell.  Manu- 
facturers send  out  instructions  regarding  their  cells  and  give 
any  special  recommendations  that  may  relate  to  their  par- 
ticular type.  For  the  most  part  these  instructions  apply  also 
to  automobile  or  other  portable  cells. 

27.  liocation. — Storage  cells  should  be  located  in  a 
well-ventilated  room  of  moderate  temperature,  say  from  50° 
to  75°  F.  The  floor  should  be  of  cement  with  drainage 
facilities,  and  the  room  should  be  light  enough  to  allow 
easy  inspection  of  the  cells.  Generally,  the  battery  room  is 
located  somewhere  near  the  dynamo  room  in  case  the  battery 
is  used  in  connection  with  a  central  station,  as  a  near-by 
location  cuts  down  the  length  of  conductors  between  the 
battery  and  station,  and  also  allows  the  outfit  to  be  watched 
to  better  advantage. 

28.  Metliod  of  Siipportinp:  Cells. — The  cells  are 
usually  mounted  on  racks  made  of  heavy  wooden  framework 
securely  braced.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  cells  are 
heavy,  and  sagging  of  the  framework  is  not  allowable,  as  it 
may  result  in  broken  cells.  If  there  is  plenty  of  space  avail- 
able, the  cells  should  be  in  a  single  tier,  in  which  case  all  the 
framework  that  is  necessary  is  a  set  of  stringers  properly 
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29.   Placing  Ele- 
ment 8  i  n  Jnr, — The 

Blements  and  jars  are 

itltpped    separately, 

BO    that  the  battery 

asiuallv  has  tu  be  as- 

senibled  at  the  place 

where  it  is  to  be  used.     The  plates  should  be  unpacked 

carefully^  btjeause  if  handled  roughly  they  may  be  bent  i»r 


&tam 


fastened  together.  Fig-  14  shows  a  framework  recom- 
mended  by  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company  for 
those  places  where  it 
is  necessary  to  ar- 
range the  cells  in 
two  tiers.  Each  cell 
is  placed  in  a  shal- 
low wooden  tray  a 
partly  filled  with 
sand,  and  each  tray 
is  set  on  four  single 
petticoat  glass  insu- 
lators. The  sand  dis- 
tributes the  strains 
on  the  glass  jar  and 
si^oids  breakage, 
tiere  wooden  tanks 
used,  these  trays 
are  not  necessary. 
Pi^*  15  shows  the 
shape  of  the  glass 
insulators.  Any  cur- 
rent leakage  from  the 
cells  has  to  take  place 
over  the  petticoat  a, 
taking  the  long  path 
indic^ited  by  the  dot- 
ted line. 
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otherwise  damaged.  The  positive  and  negative  plates  are^ 
except  in  the  case  of  verjr  large  cells^  connected  together 
in   K:roi!ps?  the    positive   group  is   easily  distinguished   by 

its  dark-brown,  color.     Fig,  16 
f^  ,^-^^^^   shows  the  various  parts  of  a 

Chloride  accumulator  after 
they  have  beeo  unpacked  and 
separated;  a  is  the  negative 
group,  d  the  positive,  c  the 
^^^^^  Jar,   tf   the   wood   diaphragms 

for  placing  between  the  plates,  e  the  slotted  wood  sep- 
arators  for  slipping  over  the  diaphragms  and  holding 
them  up  in  place,  and  /  one  of  the  diaphragms  with  its  pair 
of  slotted  wood  separators  in  place*  The  block  ^  is  used 
in  mounting  and  arranging  the  elements  and  the  lead-covered 
brass   screws  //    are    for  bolting  the  terminals  of   the  cell 
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together*  Before  placing  the  board  diaphragms  between  the 
plates,  the  grain  of  the  wood  always  being  parallel  to  the 
edges  or  sides  of  the  pl^^tes,  two  of  the  slotted  wood  sep- 
arators must  be  slipped  over  each  board  and  spaced  1 1  inches 
from  the  edge.  The  elements  are  then  slipped  together,  as 
shown  in  Fig,  17  («),  and  the  diaphragms  adjusted  in  place. 
The  w^hole  group  of  elements  is  then  lifted,  by  means  of 
a  broad  piece  of  webbings  on  to  the  block  mentioned  above* 
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TITE  ETjECTROLYTE 
30*     Mixing  tlie  Electrolyte- — The  electrolyte  osed 

in  storage  batteries  differs  slightly  with  different  makes  of 
cell;  It  is  always  dilute  sulphuric  acid»  but  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  solution  recommended  by  different  manufacturers 
varies  somewhat-  The  electrolyte  should  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*20  to  L24,  as  indicated  by  the  hydrometer  when 
the  cells  are  charged.  The  specific  gravity  is  taken  at  nor- 
mal temperature  of  about  60^  F.  Most  manufacturers  of 
storage  cells  furnish  electrolyte  ready  mixed,  but  it  can  be 
prepared  by  diluting  suitable  commercial  sulphuric  acid 
(oil  of  vitriol)  with  pure  water.  In  selecting  sulphuric  acid 
none  but  the  sulphur  or  brimstone  acid  should  be  used; 
acid  made  from  pyrites  is  liable  to  contain  impurities,  such  as 
iron  or  arsenic*  Tt  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  acid  and 
water  be  free  from  impurities,  such  as  iron,  arsenic,  and 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid*  When  diluting,  the  acid  must  be 
poiu"ed  slow^ly  and  with  great  caution  into  the  w^ater;  do  not 
pour  water  into  the  acid  because  the  sudden  evolution  of  heat 
and  the  consequent  boiling  action  may  throw  acid  into  the 
operator's  face.  The  proportions  of  acid  (of  L84  specific 
gravity  or  66"^  Beaume)  and  water  are  1  part  of  acid  to  5  of 
water  (by  volume}*  The  vessel  used  for  the  mixing  must 
be  a  lead-lined  tank,  or  one  of  wood  that  has  not  been  used 
for  otlier  purposes^  a  wooden  wash  tub  or  spirits  barrel 
answers  very  well.  The  electrolyte  when  placed  in  the  cell 
should  come  l  inch  above  the  top  of  the  plates.  Before  put- 
ting the  electrolyte  in  the  cells,  the  circuits  connecting  the 
battery  with  the  charging  source  should  be  complete*  The 
positive  pole  of  the  charging  source  must  be  connected  to 
the  positive  pole  of  the  battery.  Also,  care  must  be  taken 
in  placing  the  cells  to  see  that  positive  and  negative  poles  of 
adjacent  cells  are  connected  together.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  connect  one  or  more  cells  backwards  if  the  terminals  are 
not  closely  inspected  when  the  cells  are  being  connected* 
After  the  electrolyte  has  been  placed  in  the  jars,  the  battery 
should  be  charged  at  once,  if  possible;  in  any  event,  the  cells 
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should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  more  than  2  hours  after  the 
elecirolytc  has  been  placed  in  them,  before  they  are  charg^ed. 
The  value  at  which  the  density  of  the  electrolyte  should  be 
maintained  is  usually  specified  by  the  manufactarer,  but  it  is 
generally  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1 .2;  automobile  batteries  are  usually 
supplied  with  an  electrolyte  having 
a  slightly  higher  density.  During 
regular  operation  of  the  battery,  the 
density  of  the  electrolyte  changes; 
as  the  battery  is  charged  the  specific 
gmvity  rises  until  it  reaches  a  max- 
imum not  necessarily  fixed;  when 
ihe  battery  is  discharged  the  spe- 
cific gra^ty  lowers.  The  acid  does 
not  evaporate  so  that  any  evapora- 
tion of  the  electrolyte  should  be 
made  up  by  the  addition  of  water; 
however,  a  certain  small  amount  of 
acid  may  be  thrown  off  in  the  form 
of  fine  spray  or  be  absorbed  by 
sediment  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell. 
The  addition  of  some  acid  every 
1  or  2  years  is»  therefore,  necessary 
in  order  to  maintain  the  specific 
^avity  at  the  standard  density- 
The  most  convenient  way  of  adding 
the  add  is  to  prepare  a  mixture  of 
acid  and  water  having  a  density  of 
about  L4,  and  add  as  much  of  this 
as  may  be  necessary.  As  men- 
tioned above,  it  Is  particularly  im- 
portant that  the  acid  be  free  from 
impurities;  if  there  is  any  doubt  on 
this  score  a  sample  should  be  analyzed. 
fonnance  of  a  battery  depends  very  much  on  the  condition 
of  the  electrolyte,  hydrometer  readings  should  be  taken  at 
regular  weekly  Intervals. 


A 


Fig,  U 


As  the  proper  per- 
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31.  Hydrometers. — In  order  to  facilitate  the  deter- 
mination of  the  density  of  the  electrolyte,  special  forms  of 
liydrometers  are  used  in  connection  with  storage-battery 
work.  Fig.  18  shows  two  styles  of  battery  hydrometer 
suitable  for  use  in  stationary  cells  where  there  is  plenty  of 
room  around  the  plates  for  placing  the  hydrom- 
eter in  the  liquid.  The  larger  size  is  preferable, 
as  the  density  can  be  determined  more  easily  and 
more  closely  than  with  the  smaller,  which  is  only 
used  in  cells  where  there  is  not  sufficient  room 
for  the  larger  size.  Each  of  the  hydrometers  has 
a  small  bulb  at  the  lower  end  and  that  contains  a 
quantity  of  fine  shot.  Some  hydrometers  have 
mercury  in  the  bulb,  but  shot  is  preferable  because, 
if  the  bulb  becomes  broken,  no  mercury  as  an 
impurity  is  introduced  into  the  electrolyte.  More- 
over, if  mercury  gets  into  a  lead-lined  tank  it 
attacks  the  lead  lining  or  rather  amalgamates  with 
it  and  a  leak  is  likely  to  result.  The  air  in  the 
large  bulb  floats  the  hydrometer,  which,  when 
placed  in  the  electrolyte,  stands  upright,  and  the 
reading  on  the  stem  is  taken  at  the  point  where 
it  emerges  from  the  liquid. 

Fig.  19  shows  a  style  of  hydrometer  more  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  cells  where  it  would  be  difficult 
to  place  a  hydrometer  directly  in  the  liquid,  as, 
for  example,  in  automobile  batteries.  The  hydrom- 
eter a  is  placed  within  the  glass  tube  h,  and  by 
means  of  the  rubber  bulb  sufficient  electrolyte  can  be  drawn 
up  to  float  the  hydrometer.  Enough  liquid  is  drawn  up  to 
fill  the  tube  up  to  the  mark  d  ground  on  the  glass,  and  the 
reading  is  taken  at  the  point  where  the  floating  tube  a 
emerges  from  the  liquid. 
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CHAKGING 

82.  After  the  batterjr  has  been  set  up,  it  should  be  given 
Pfull  charge  at  the  normal  rate.  The  rate  of  charging  is 
usually  tiie  same  as  the  8-hour  rate  of  discharge  as  specified 
by  the  mantifacturers.  It  is  desirable  that  the  charging  be 
continued  un interruptedly » though  this  is  not  absolutely  essen- 
tiaL  The  charge  should  be  continued  until  it  is  certain  that  the 
charging  is  complete  according  to  the  signs  given  below,  It 
should  not  be  repeatedly  carried  beyond  the  full-charge  point, 
because  it  entails  an  unnecessary  waste  of  energy,  causes  a 
rapid  accumulation  of  sediment,  wastes  acid  through  spray- 
ing, and  what  is  still  worse,  shortens  the  life  of  the  plates. 
It  is  advisable  to  overcharge  the  batteries  sligUtly»  about 
once  a  week,  in  order  that  the  prolonged  gassing  may 
thoroughly  stir  up  the  electrolyte,  and  also  in  order  to  cor- 
rect any  inequality  in  the  voltage  of  the  cells  that  may  have 
developed.  At  the  end  of  the  first  charge  it  is  advisable  to 
discharge  the  battery  about  one-half,  and  then  immediately 
recharge  it.  Repeat  this  operation  two  or  three  times,  and 
the  battery  will  tlien  be  in  condition  for  regular  use. 


33,  Indleatloiis  of  a  Coinpl€?te  Clinri^re, — A  complete 
charge  should  exceed  the  previous  discbarge,  in  ampere- 
hours,  from  12  to  15  per  cent.  The  principal  indications  of 
a  complete  charge  are:  (1)  The  voltage  and  specific  gravity 
reach  a  maximum  value,  which  value  is  not  necessarily 
fixed;  for  example,  the  voltage  at  the  end  of  a  charge  may 
be  from  2 A  to  2,7,  (2)  The  amount  of  gas  given  off  at 
the  plates  also  increases  when  the  cells  are  fully  charged, 
(li)  The  positive  plates  become  a  dark  brown,  and  the 
negatives  a  light  gray,  (4)  With  all  the  cells  of  the  battery 
in  normal  condition,  with  pure  electrolyte  and  no  material 
lodged  between  the  plates  or  sediment  touching  them  at  the 

jttom,  the  maximum  voltage  and  specific  gravity  are 
Btched  when,  with  the  charging  current  constant  at  the 
Dormat  rate,  there  is  no  further  increase  in  either  during  a 

iriod  from  \  to  i  hour;  for  example,  if  the  charge  has  been 
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earned  on  for  5  hours  with  a  gradual  rise  in  the  voltage 
and  specific  gravity  during  that  time  and  with  an  additional 
i  hour  of  charging,  there  should  be  no  further  rise  in  either, 
then  the  charge  is  complete. 

34.  Voltage  at  End  of  Charge. — The  voltage  at  the 
end  of  a  charge  is  not  always  the  same.  It  depends  on  the 
age  of  the  plates  and  the  temperature  of  the  electrolyte; 
hence,  both  of  these  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
determining  the  completion  of  a  charge.  When  the  battery 
is  first  installed,  the  voltage  at  the  end  of  the  charge  will  be 
2.5  volts  per  cell  or  higher,  aX  normal  rate  of  charge  and  at 
normal  temperature.  As  the  age  of  the  battery  increases, 
the  point  at  which  it  will  be  fully  charged  is  gradually 
lowered  and  may  drop  as  low  as  2.4  volts  at  normal  rate 
and  temperature.  With  charging  rates  lower  than  the  nor- 
mal, the  voltage  at  the  end  of  the  charge  will  be  approxi- 
mately .05  volt  less  for  each  25  per  cent,  decrease  in  the  rate. 
For  example,  if  the  final  voltage  were  2.50  at  the  normal 
rate,  say,  of  1,000  amperes,  it  would  be  2.45  at  750  amperes, 
and  2.40  at  500  amperes.  If  the  temperature  is  increased 
above  normal,  the  final  charging  voltage  is  noticeably 
lowered,  and  vice  versa,  irrespective  of  the  age  of  the  plates. 
It  is  understood  in  the  preceding  that  all  voltage  readings 
are  taken  with  the  current  flowing;  readings  taken  with  the 
battery  on  open  circuit  are  of  little  value  and  are  frequently 
misleading.  After  the  completion  of  a  charge  and  when  the 
current  is  off,  the  voltage  per  cell  will  drop  to  about  2.15 
volts  and  then  to  2  volts,  or  slightly  less,  when  the  discharge 
is  started.  If  the  discharge  is  not  begun  at  once,  the  pres- 
sure will  quite  rapidly  drop  to  2.05  volts  and  remain  there 
while  the  battery  is  on  open  circuit.  Cells  should  never  be 
charged  at  the  maximum  rate  except  in  cases  of  emergency; 
if  charged  at  the  maximum  rate,  the  final  voltage  per  cell  will 
be  about  .05  volt  higher  than  if  charged  at  normal  rate. 
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DISCHARGING 

85.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  a  storage 
battery  is  its  ability  to  deliver  large  currents  for  short 
intervals.  While  such  is  the  case,  repeated  heavy  overdis- 
^arges  are  almost  sure  to  injure  the  cells  if  maintained  for 
considerable  time.  Batteries  should,  therefore,  be  dis- 
irged  at  about  the  normal  rate  as  nearly  as  possible. 
The  amount  that  a  battery  has  discharged  can  be  determined 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  amount  of  charge,  i.  e,,  from 
voltage  and  specific-gravity  readings*  During  the  greater 
pan  of  a  complete  discharge  the  drop  in  voltage  is  slight 
and  very  gradual  until  near  the  end,  when  the  falling  off 
becomes  much  more  marked.  The  limit  of  discharge  is 
reached  when  the  voltage  has  fallen  to  1,7  volts  per  cell; 
a  battery  should  never  be  discharged  below  this  point,  and 
in  ordinary  service  it  is  advisable  to  stop  the  discharge  con- 
siderably above  it*  Cells,  as  a  rule,  are  not  discharged  below 
1.76  volts,  and  L7  represents  the  limit  that  should  not  be 
passed  under  any  circumstances.  If  a  reserve  is  to  be  kept 
in  the  battery  for  use  in  case  of  emergency,  the  discharge 
must  be  stopped  at  a  correspondingly  higher  voltage.  The 
fall  in  density  of  the  electrolyte  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  ampere-hours  taken  out,  and  is,  therefore,  a  reliable 
guide  as  to  the  amount  of  discharge.  In  this  respect  it 
differs  from  the  drop  in  voltage,  which  varies  irregularly  for 
different  rates  of  discharge;  consequently,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  electrolyte  is  the  more  satisfactory  guide.  The  actual 
amount  of  variation  in  the  strength  of  the  electrolyte  between 
full  charge  and  full  discharge  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
solution  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  plates  in  the  cell. 
If  a  cell  contains  the  full  number  of  plates j  the  change  in 
specific  gravity  is  about  35  points.  With  fewer  plates  in  the 
same  size  containing  vessel,  the  range  will  be  lessened. 
Also,  at  higher  rates  of  discharge  than  normal  the  drop  in 
specific  gravity  will  be  less  because  of  the  smaller  number 
of  ajnpere-hours  discharged.  As  the  discharging  pro- 
gresses, the  positive  plates  become  somewhat  lighter  and 
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the  negatives  darker,  so  that  the  color  of  the  plates  is  a 
rough  indication  of  the  amount  of  discharge. 

After  a  battery  has  been  completely  discharged  it  should 
be  immediately  charged  again.  It  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  but  a  very  short  interval,  if  at  all,  before  recharging. 


MISCEIiliANEOUS  POINTS 

36.  Inspection  of  Cells. — In  order  to  secure  satis- 
factory operation  of  a  battery  each  of  the  cells  should  be 
inspected  at  regular  intervals.  The  voltage  of  individual 
cells  may  become  low,  the  electrolyte  may  not  be  of  the 
proper  specific  gravity,  or  foreign  substances  may  become 
lodged  between  the  plates  or  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and 
regular  inspection  is  necessary  to  locate  any  such  defects 
that  may  develop.  Such  readings  as  are  taken  from  the 
cells  should  be  recorded  in  such  a  way  that  consecutive  read- 
ings can  be  easily  compared;  if  a  cell  is  acting  irregularly, 
the  fact  will  then  be  at  once  apparent.  Each  cell  should  be 
thoroughly  inspected  at  least  once  a  month.  This  can  be 
easily  done  by  examining  a  certain  number  of  cells  each  day 
in  case  the  battery  is  too  large  to  examine  all  the  cells  in  a 
single  day. 

For  the  inspection  of  individual  cells,  a  portable  lamp 
should  be  used  so  that  any  tendency  for  an  accumulation  or 
lodgment  of  material  between  the  plates  can  be  at  once 
noticed.  If  the  elements  are  in  glass  jars,  an  ordinary  lamp 
with  extension  cord  will  be  found  most  convenient;  by  hold- 
ing the  lamp  behind  the  jar  and  looking  through  between  the 
plates,  the  condition  of  the  cell  can  at  once  be  seen.  If 
wooden  tanks  are  used,  a  lamp  suitable  for  immersion  to  the 
bottom  of  the  electrolyte  will  be  needed.  When  examining 
a  cell  great  care  should  be  taken  to  look  between  all  the 
plates,  and  any  accumulation  of  material  should  be  removed 
at  once.  If  the  accumulation  is  from  the  plates  themselves, 
it  may  be  pushed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  containing  ves- 
sel by  means  of  a  stick  of  hard  rubber  or  wood;  if  it  is  any 
foreign  substance  it  should  be  removed  from  the  cell.     A 
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metal  rod  should  never  be  used  for  removing  obstriictioDs  in 
a  storage  cell;  it  is  sure  to  cause  short  circuits  and  da 
damage. 

In  addition  to  the  examination  of  the  cells  with  the  lamp, 
an  esamination  should  be  made  near  the  end  of  each  chari^e 
to  see  if  all  the  cells  are  gassing  equally ,  and  readings  of 
voltage  and  specific  gravity  should  be  taken  at  the  end  of  a 
prolonged  charge,  while  the  current  is  still  flowing.  If  any 
of  the  cells  show  readings  lower  than  normal  and  do  not  gas 
freely  at  the  end  of  the  charge,  they  should  be  examined  at 
once  with  a  cell  lamp  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  falling 
oflE.  Very  likely  it  is  due  to  short-circuiting  between  the 
plates,  caused  either  by  a  lodgment  of  material  in  the  inter- 
vening space  or  else  by  an  accumulation  of  mud  in  the 
bottom  of  the  celL 


37.  It  is  advisable,  in  storage-battery  installations,  to  use 
recording  instruments  to  show  the  variations  in  voltage  or 
current-  There  are  many  types  of  these  instruments,  but 
in  most  of  them  a  paper  chart  is  moved  at  a  uniform 
rate  by  means  of  clockwork  and  on  it  the  pointer  of  the 
ammeter  or  voltmeter  draws  a  line  showing  the  variations  in 
voltage  or  current.  Sometimes  the  record  is  made  on  a 
straight  strip  of  paper  but  more  often  it  is  made  on  a  circular 
chart*  as  in  the  Bristol  recording  instruments.  Records 
of  ihis  kind  are  valuable  because  they  show  jnst  what  the 
battery  has  been  doing;  and  if  it  is  not  performing  sat* 
isfactorily,  steps  can  at  once  be  taken  to  remedy  the 
defect*  The  most  generally  useful  instrument  is  a  recording 
voltmeter.  Recording  wattmeters  are  sometimes  used  where 
the  expense  is  warranted,  A  special  type  of  Thomson 
recording  wattmeter  is  made  for  this  purpose.  The  instru- 
ment is  provided  with  two  recording  dials,  one  of  which  is 
moved  by  the  meter  mechanism  when  the  battery  is  charging 
and  the  other  when  it  is  discharging.  The  amount  of  charge 
given  to  the  battery  during  any  given  period  can  thus  be 
compared  with  the  amount  of  discharge  and  the  watt-hour 
efficiency  thereby  determined. 
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38.  Getting  Low  Cells  Into  Kormal  Condi tlon.^ — A 
cell  that  has  become  low  will  generally  require  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  chargioif  to  get  it  into  condition  again 
after  the  cause  of  the  trouble  has  been  removed.  The 
simplest  way  of  doing  this  is  to  overcharge  the  whole  battery 
until  the  low  cells  are  brought  up  to  the  proper  point,  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  carry  this  to  excess.  Another 
method  is  to  cut  the  low  cells  out  of  circuit  over  one  or  two 
discharges,  and  then  cut  them  in  on  the  charges*  A  third 
method  is  to  give  the  faulty  cells  an  individual  charge  w^hile 
the  other  cells  are  on  the  discharge:  the  most  convenient  way 
of  doing  this  is  by  means  of  a  small  motor-driven  dynamo. 
Before  putting  a  cell  that  has  been  defective  into  service 
again,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  all  the  signs  of  a  full 
charge  are  present. 


39,  Sediment  In  Ceile. — After  cells  have  been  in 
service  for  some  time  there  is  an  accumulation  of  sediment 
in  the  bottom  caused  by  small  particles  dropping  from  the 
plates.  This  sediment  should  never  be  allowed  to  touch  the 
bottom  of  the  plates  and  thus  short-circuit  them;  it  should  be 
carefully  watched,  especially  under  the  middle  plates,  as  it 
accumulates  there  more  rapidly  than  under  the  side  plates. 
If  there  is  any  free  space  at  the  end  of  the  cells,  the  sediment 
can  be  raked  from  under  the  plates  and  then  scooped  up;  the 
device  used  for  this  purpose  must  have  no  metal  in  its  make- 
up- If  this  method  is  impracticable*  the  electrolyte  should  be 
drawn  off  into  clean  containing  vessels  after  the  battery  has 
been  fully  charged.  The  cells  should  then  be  thoroughly 
flushed  with  water,  from  the  local  water  supply  ^  in  such  a 
way  as  to  stir  up  the  sediment  thoroughly  and  get  it  out  of 
the  cells.  All  the  water  should  then  be  drawn  off;  if  the 
cells  are  too  low  for  siphoning,  a  rotary  ptimp  with  bronze 
parts  should  be  used.  After  the  cells  have  been  thoroughly 
cleaned,  the  electrolyte  should  be  at  once  replaced  before  the 
plates  have  had  a  chance  to  become  dry,  and  thus  necessitate 
the  long  charge  required  by  dry  plates.  In  addition  to  the 
electrolyte  withdrawn,  new  electrolyte  must  be  added  to  make 
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good  that  displaced  by  the  sediment;  this  should  be  of  LS  or 
L4  specific  g^ravity  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  water 
absorbed  by  the  plates  during  the  washingf  process,  and  also 
to  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  new  supply.  The  electrolyte  must 
be  kept  free  from  impurities;  if  it  is  knoiivTi  that  any  impurity. 
especially  any  of  the  metals  other  than  lead,  or  other  acid 
has  got  into  a  cell  m  any  except  very  minute  quantities,  the 
electrolyte  should  be  renewed  iminediately* 

40,  Battery  Used  Occasionally, — When  the  battery  is 
used  but  occasionally,  or  if  the  discharge  is  at  a  very  low 
rale,  the  battery  should  be  given  a  weekly  freshening  charge. 

41.  Putting  IJuttery  Out  of  Comitilsslcin* — If  the  use 

battery  is  to  be  discontinued  for  a  considerable  time, 
■  months  or  more,  it  is  usually  best  to  take  it  entirely 
out  of  service  by  withdrawing  the  electrolyte-  This  should 
be  done  as  follows:  After  giving  a  complete  charge,  siphon 
oflf  the  electrolyte  into  conveoient  receptacles,  preferably 
carboys  that  have  previously  been  cleaned  and  have  never 
been  used  for  other  kinds  of  acid.  As  each  cell  is  emptied, 
immediately  refill  it  with  water*  After  water  has  been  placed 
bi  all  the  cells,  begin  discharging  and  continue  until  the  volt- 
age falls  to  or  below  1  volt  per  cell  at  normal  load.  Then 
draw  oflf  the  water;  the  battery  may  then  stand  without 
farther  attention  until  it  is  needed  again. 

42«  Piittliip?  Bnttery  Into  Commlsi^loii,^ — To  put  a 
tery  into  commission  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
ing  the  battery  its  first  charge.  First  make  sure  that  the 
polarity  of  the  charging  source  has  not  been  altered  during 
the  interval  that  the  battery  has  been  out  of  use,  and  that  the 
positive  pole  of  the  battery  connects  to  the  positive  pole  of 
the  charging  source.  Put  in  the  electrolyte  and  begin  char- 
g-fog  at  once  at  the  normal  rate,  and  continue  until  the  charge 
is  complete;  from  25  to  30  hours  at  this  rate  will  be  required, 

43,  CjidmliiiiL  Test-— It  may  sometimes  happen  that 
the  plates  of  a  cell  are  unevenly  acted  onj  that  is,  the  mate- 
rial GO  one  plate  may  be  wholly  changed  daring  the  charge, 
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while  that  on  the  other  plate  may  be  only  partially  changed. 
When  the  cell  is  discharged,  it  is  evident  that  under  these 
conditions  the  voltage  will  fall  off  sooner  than  it  should 
because  the  capacity  of  the  cell  will  be  limited  by  the  capacity 
of  the  partially  converted  plate.  In  order  to  determine  the 
existence  of  such  a  condition  it  is  necessary  to  test  each  of 
the  plates  separately  because  the  voltage  of  the  cell  as  a 
whole  will  not  indicate  the  relative  condition  of  the  plates. 
In  order  to  make  the  test,  a  third  electrode,  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  cadmium,  is  used;  a  piece  of  zinc  could  be  used  if  it 
were  chemically  pure.  The  cadmium  test  piece  is  dipped 
into  the  electrolyte  and  the  voltage  between  it  and  the  plates 
of  the  battery  measured  by  means  of  a  low-reading  voltmeter. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  cadmium  is  not  allowed 
to  touch  either  plate.  If  both  plates  are  fully  charged,  and 
the  normal  charging  current  flowing  through  the  battery,  the 
voltage  between  the  positive  and  negative  plates  will  be 
about  2.45  to  2.5  volts.  The  voltage  between  the  cadmium 
and  the  negative  plate  will  be  about  .18  or  .19  and  between 
the  cadmium  and  positive  plate  about  2.3  volts,  the  voltage 
of  the  cell  being  the  sum  of  the  two  readings.  When  the 
battery  has  been  discharged  until  the  voltage  per  cell  is 
reduced  to  1.8  or  1.75  volts,  the  voltage  between  the  cadmium 
test  piece  and  the  positive  plate  will  be  about  2.05  and 
between  the  cadmium  and  negative  about  .25,  the  voltage 
of  the  cell  being  the  difference  of  the  two  readings.  When 
the  cell  is  fully  discharged,  the  cadmium  is  positive  to  both 
plates;  when  it  is  fully  charged,  the  cadmium  is  positive  with 
regard  to  the  positive  plate  and  negative  with  regard  to  the 
negative  plate.  All  the  readings  given  above  and  the  state- 
ments regarding  the  polarity  of  the  cadmium  with  respect  to 
the  plates  assume  that  the  normal  charging  or  discharging 
current  is  flowing  when  the  readings  are  taken. 

44.  8iilphatlii^. — Unless  a  battery  is  properly  looked 
after,  sulphutiii^  is  liable  to  set  in,  and  if  allowed  to  go  too 
far  may  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  As  already  explained, 
lead  sulphate,  PbSO^y  is  formed  during  each  discharge  of  a 
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cell.  This  sulphate  does  00  harm;  in  fact,  it  Is  essential  to 
tJhe  operation  of  the  cell.  However,  under  certain  conditions 
a  white  insoluble  sulphate*  P^^SO^,  may  be  formed,  and  it  is 
this  that  is  credited  with  the  action  known  as  sulphating. 
When  a  cell  is  sulphated.  the  plates,  more  particularly  the 
positive,  become  covered  in  spots  with  this  white  insoluble 
sulphate^  w^hich  is  difficult  to  remove.  As  the  sulphate 
usually  accumulates  in  patches  and  as  it  prevents,  to  a  largfe 
extent*  chemical  action  on  the  active  material  underneath  it, 
the  capacity  of  the  cell  is  reduced  and  the  uneven  action  is 
liable  to  lead  to  buckling  unless  the  mechanical  structure  of 
the  plate  is  such  that  buckling  is  practically  impossible.  The 
most  frequent  causes  of  sulphating  are  overdischarging. 
wrong  specific  gravity  of  electrolyte,  and  allowing  the  battery 
to  stand  for  a  constderable  length  of  time  in  a  discharged 
condition;  if  a  battery  is  looked  after,  as  it  should  be,  there 
will  be  little  trouble  from  this  source.  If  cells  are  repeatedly 
discharged  below  L7  volts,  sulphating  may  be  expected;  too 
strong  an  electrolyte  will  also  cause  it.  At  the  end  of  a 
complete  charge,  a  lodgment  of  white  powder  that  may  easily 
be  brushed  off  will  sometimes  be  noticed  on  top  of  the  plates; 
provided  the  body  of  the  plates  is  the  proper  color,  no  atten- 
tion need  be  paid  to  this  powder  as  it  is  composed  of  particles 
from  the  plates  thrown  off  by  the  gassing  at  the  end  of  the 
charge;  these  particles  become  sulphated  and  of  a  light  color 
while  in  suspension  in  the  electrolyte. 

In  case  white  insoluble  sulphate  appears  on  the  plates,  the 
faatiery  should  be  given  a  long  continued  charge  at  a  low 
rate,  somewhat  below  the  normal  fi-hour  rate  until  the  cells 
^ve  all  the  signs  of  a  full  charge,  and  the  plates  have 
resumed  their  normal  color.  In  case  of  badly  sulphated  cells, 
the  color  of  the  positive  becomes  lighter  thaji  normal  and  the 
negatives  considerably  darker. 

45.  Treatment  of  End  Cells, — In  order  to  allow  the 
voltage  of  a  battery  to  be  variedj  a  number  of  cells  at  one 
end  are  frequently  arranged  so  that  they  may  be  cut  into  or 
out  of  circuit.     These  are  called  end  eells*     Owing  t*>  the 
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fact  that  these  cells  are  cut  in  and  out  of  circuit,  they  are 
specially  liable  to  become  unevenly  discharged  and,  there- 
fore, require  more  attention  than  the  remainder  of  the  cells. 
They  are  successively  cut  into  service  on  the  discharge; 
hence,  on  the  charge  they  should  be  successively  cut  out  in 
the  reverse  order,  otherwise  the  ones  that  were  last  cut  in  will 
be  overcharged.  Special  care  should  be  taken  in  regard  to 
this,  as  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  a  number  of  the  cells  were 
not  cut  into  circuit  until  probably  near  the  end  of  the  dis- 
charge, and  thus  require  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  amount 
of  charge  required  for  the  main  battery.  As  an  aid  in  deter- 
mining the  state  of  charge  of  the  end  cells,  there  is  usually 
installed  on  the  switchboard  a  multi-circuit  voltmeter  switch 
by  which  the  voltage  of  each  end  cell  can  be  obtained. 
If  any  of  the  end  cells  are  not  used  regularly  or  stand  idle, 
they  should  be  given  a  complete  charge  once  a  week. 


SIMPLE    CONNECTIONS    FOR    CHARGING 

46.  Where  cells  are  used  for  portable  purposes  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  some  convenient  means  for  charging 
them  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  electrical  supply.  The 
best  method  of  doing  this  will  depend  on  the  available  source 
of  charging  current.  It  goes  almost  without  saying  that 
alternating  current,  as  such,  cannot  be  used  for  charging  a 
battery,  and  when  it  is  the  only  available  source,  some  means 
must  be  provided  for  changing  it  to  direct  either  by  means 
of  an  alternating-current  motor  coupled  to  a  direct-current 
dynamo,  or  by  a  rotary  or  mercury-vapor  converter.  If  the 
ordinary  110-volt,  direct-current,  lighting  circuit  is  avail- 
able, it  is  an  easy  matter  to  charge  the  cells  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  20  {a).  A  double-pole  switch  a  with  fuses  d  is  connected 
between  the  mains  and  the  battery  as  shown.  In  series  with 
the  battery  c  are  a  number  of  lamps  by  means  of  which  the 
charging  current  is  limited  to  the  proper  amount.  It  is 
advisable  to  connect  an  ammeter  d  in  circuit,  though  this  is 
not  absolutely  necessary.  The  number  of  lamps  required 
depends  on  the  line  voltage  and  on  the  charging  rate  of  the 
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lamps  in  series  in  each  row  as  shown  in  (^),  lo  case  it  is 
convenient  to  charge  at  a  lower  rate,  fewer  lamps  will  be 
needed^  but  the  time  fpr  charging  will  be  proportionately 
increased. 

Lamps  form  a  convenient  resistance  as  they  are  easily 
obtained,  but  an  adjustable  rheostat  r  is  frequently  used^  as 
shown  in  (r)*  The  amount  of  resistance  required  in  the 
rheostat  can  be  easily  obtained  as  follows:  Let  N  be  the  num- 
ber of  cells  to  be  charged  in  series,  then  2  A^  will  be  the 
approximate  voltage  for  charging,  since  each  cell  may  be 
taken  as  requiring  2  volts  at  the  beginning  of  the  charge. 
If  E  is  the  line  E.  M,  F-,  then  E  —  2N  is  the  number  of 
volts  effective  in  forcing  current  through  the  circuit,  because 
the  E,  M.  F,  of  the  cells  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  line.  If  /  is 
the  charging  current,  then  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  will  be 

E  -2N 
I 


R  ^ 


z^  (1) 


and  this  will  be  practically  equal  to  the  amount  of  resistance 
required  in  the  rheostat^  because  the  resistance  of  the  cells 
is  very  low. 

Example. — Twenty  storage  ceUs  are  to  be  charged  frora  a  220* volt 
circuit.  How  mnch  resistance  should  be  connected  in  series  with  them 
If  the  charing  current  is  to  be  5  amperes? 

Solution.^ From  formula  1,  £*  ^  220»  A^=^20,  and  /=5;  hence, 


R  = 


220-2x20 


es  36  ohms.     Ans. 


This  resistance  should  be  adjustable  so  that  some  of  it  can  be  cut 
out  iis  the  voltage  of  the  celts  JncreaseSt  and  it  must  be  made  of  wire 
large  enough  to  carry  at  least  5  amperes  without  overheating. 

Charging  with  resistance  in  series  is  at  best  a  makeshift 
because  it  involves  a  large  loss  of  energy;  as  a  rule*  it  is 
used  only  where  a  few  cells  are  to  be  charged  and  where  no 
other  method  Is  available.  A  resistance  is  not  used  with 
regular  batteries  becanse  the  number  of  cells  is  such  that 
the  battery  can  either  be  connected  directly  across  the 
charging  circuit  or  else  used  in  connection  with  a  booster 
in  power  or  lighting  stations  or  with  motor  generators  in 
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telephone  or  telegraph  statiuns<  The  use  o!  a  resistance 
>lves  a  waste  of  energy,  but  in  the  case  of  small  portable 
tries  this  waste  is  not  a  very  serious  matter,  eapectally 
las  the  use  oi  the  series-resistance  gives  the  tnost  convenient 
land  simple  means  of  charging  from  existing  circuits. 


47,     Ctiarfirlii^  From  Constant-Current  Arc  Circuit, 

Sometimes  cells  are  charged  from  constant-current  arc-light 

ptrcuits.  but  the  practice  is  dangeroug  and  this  source  of 

rging  current  should  never  be  used  if  any  other  is  avail- 

Constant-current  arc-light  dynamos  generate  a  very 

high    pressure,   and   as    arc-light   lines   are  nearly   always 

grounded    to   a   greater   or   less   extent,  there   is  quite  an 

^element  of  danger  in  working  around  a  battery  that  is  being 

barged  from  such  a  source.     Great  care  must  be  taken  to 

|i€e  that  the  arc-light  circuit  is  not  opened  when  the  battery 

being  svntebed  on  and  off.     This  method  of  charging  is 

shown  in  Fig,  20  (d),  where  /,  /  represent  arc  lamps.     In  this 

kind  n(  circuit  the  current  is  maintained  at  a  constant  value, 

isually  from  6  to  10  amperes,  so  that  when  the  battery  is 

|o  be  charged  it  must  be  placed  in  series  with  the  lamps. 

battery  is  cut  into  circuit  by  means  of  a  special  switch 

td   a  cofimnur's  swiich^  which   is  constructed   so   that  it 

fwill  neither  open  the  circuit  nor  short-circuit  the  battery* 

This  is  done   by  means  of   a  contact  point  c  connected  to 

a   lesislance  r;     When   the    broad   blade   is  moved  to  the 

(dotted  position,  the  resistance  is  first  placed  in  series  so 

ihe  line  is  not  opened,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is 

short-circuiting  of  the  battery.     It  will  be  upticed  that 

rhen  the  switch  is  in  the  dotted  position,  the  resistance  is 

In  pnralk'l  with  the  battery  so  that  part  of  the  main  current 

[is  shunted  around  the  battery.     For  example,  the  main  cur- 

enl  might  be  0  amperes  and  the  required  charging  current 

ampcfes,  in  which  case  the  resistance  should  be  such  that 

Plhe  dtflference  between  the  two,  i*  e.,  4  amperes,  will  flow 

through    it^     The  pressure  between   the  terminals  of  the 

|fes(*i«ancc  is  equal  to  the  E.  M.  F-  of  the  cells;  hence,  if  /is 

hhe  current  shunted  through  the  resistance,  E  the  voltage  of 
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the  series  of  cells,  and  R  the  resistance,  then  R  is  easily 

E 

obtained  from  the  relation  ^  =  — , 

48»  I>lrectlon  of  Current. — When  charging  a  battery 
from  any  source ^  especially  when  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
direction  of  flow  of  the  current,  a  test  should  be  made  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  positive  plates  are  connected 
to  the  positive  pole,  so  that  the  current  flows  in  at  this 
pole  when  the  battery  is  charging.  A  simple  method 
of  doing  this  is  to  attach  two  wires  to  the  mains,  connect 
some  resistance  in  series  to  limit  the  current,  and  dip  the 
free  ends  into  a  glass  of  acidulated  water,  keeping  the  ends 
about  1  inch  apart*  The  end  from  which  bubbles  of  gas  are 
given  off  most  freely  is  connected  to  the  negative  main,  so 
that  the  main  to  which  the  other  end  connects  is  the  one  to 
be  attached  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery.  Another 
convenient  method  of  testing  the  polarity  is  by  means  of  a 
Weston  voltmeter,  or  instrument  of  similar  type,  which  will 
give  a  deflection  over  the  scale  only  when  the  terminal 
marked  +  is  connected  to  the  positive  line, 

49.  Battery  Charipecl  Fr-om  Dynamo, — Fig.  21  shows 
about  the  simplest  possible  arrangement  of  connections  for 
charging  a  storage  battery  from  a  dynamo,  all  appliances 
that  are  not  absolutely  necessary  having  been  left  out  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion.  A  is  3.  dynamo,  usually  either  of 
the  shunt- wound  or  compound-woimd  type;  /  is  the  rheostat 
in  the  shunt  field,  by  means  of  which  the  voltage  of  the 
machine  may  be  varied  through  a  considerable  range;  Fis  a 
voltmeter  connected  to  the  voltmeter  switch  S,  which  is  so 
arranged  that  the  voltmeter  may  be  connected  to  either  the 
battery  Cor  the  dynamo  A;  E \^  ^  double*pole  knife  switch, 
by  means  of  which  the  battery  may  be  thrown  in  connection 
with  the  dynamo;  F  is  an  ammeter  that  shows  the  amount 
of  the  charging  current.  The  ammeters  used  with  storage 
batteries  are  usually  made  with  their  zero  point  at  the 
middle  of  the  scale.  When  the  battery  is  charging,  the  needle 
is  deflected  to  one  side  of  the  zero  mark;  when  discharging^ 
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it  is  deflected  to  the  other  side,  thus  showing  at  a  glance 
which  way  the  cells  are  acting.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
3J-  side  of  the  dynarao  is  connected  to  the  +  side  of  the 
ttery  when  the  switch  is  thrown  in*  the  direction  of 
"tlie  charging  current  being  indicated  by  the  arrows.  In  this 
case«  we  have  assumed  that  the  number  of  cells  to  be 
charged  is  sufficiently  great  to  take  up  the  voltage  of  the 
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ftianio;  If  this  were  not  the  case*  a  resistance  would  have 
to  l>e  inserted  in  series  with  the  battery.  Charging  is 
effected  as  follows:  Having  made  sure  that  the  connec- 
tions are  all  right,  and  that  switch  E  is  open,  get  the  dynamo 
up  to  speed.  Then  measure  the  voltage  of  the  cells  and 
adjust  the  field  rheostat  of  the  dynamo  until  the  voltage  of 
the  latter  is  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  the 
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cells*  Throw  in  the  main  sv^ntcb  and  adjust  the  rheostat 
until  the  ammeter  indicates  the  charging  current  called  for 
by  the  makers  of  the  cells. 

The  outfit  shown  in  Fig.  21  is  sufficient  where  a  battery  i^B 
simply  to  be  charged  and  where  a  fairly  close  w^atch  can  be 
kept  on  it  while  the  charging  process  is  going  on.  Gen- 
erally, however,  the  connections 
must  be  arranged  so  that  the  cells 
may  be  either  charged  from  the 
dynamo  or  allowed  to  discharge 
into  the  line.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  have  fuses  or  an  automatic 
circuit-breaker  of    some   kind   t^M 
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X^rotect  the  battery  against  over- 
loads. An  underload  switch  is 
also  connected  between  the  cells 
and  the  dynamo,  as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  outline  A'.  Fig.  21.  The 
duty  of  this  switch  is  to  prevent 
the  cells  from  discharging  into  the 
dynamo  and  running  it  as  a  motor; 
it  is,  usually,  an  automatic  sw^itch 
controlled  by  an  electromagnet 
connected  in  series  between  the 
dynamo  and  the  battery.  If  for 
any  reason  the  current  drops  to  a  very  low  value »  the  elec- 
tromagnet releases  its  armature,  thus  opening  the  switch  and 
disconnecting  the  cells  from  the  machine.  ■ 

50,  Cutter  Automatic  Overload  and  Underload 
Bwitoh. — ^Fig.  22  shows  a  special  automatic  switch  designed 
to  protect  the  dynamo  from  any  backward  rush  of  current 
and  also  to  protect  the  battery  from  overloads.  Two  coils 
a^  ^  are  connected  in  series  between  the  battery  and  dynaraOj 
as  indicated  at  A'.  Fig-  21.  If  the  current  becomes  excessive, 
coil  d  pulls  up  a  core  that  releases  a  trip  and  allows  a  spring 
to  throw  the  arm  out,  thus  breaking  the  circuit  at  rf,  d.  When 
the  battery  is  charging,  coil  a  holds  its  armature »  but  if  the 
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cmretit  becomes  very  small,  as  it  must  do  before  it  begins  to 
reverse  and  flow  back  from  the  batteries,  the  armature  is 
released  and  causes  the  switch  to  open*  The  iusirument  is 
tlierefore  a  protection  against  both  underload  and  overload, 
for  example ♦  a  battery  might  be  charging  and  the  speed 
If  the  dynamo  might  drop  or  the  belt  fly  off.  In  either  case, 
the  voltage  of  the  dynamo  would  drop  and  the  charging 
current  fall  to  zero. 
If  the  circuit 
net  opened, 
rent  would  flow  from 
the  battery  tlirough 
the  dynamo  and  99?^  ,^ 
nan  it  as  a  motor. 
Another  instance 
in  which  damage 
might  result  if  an 
underload  switch 
were  not  used  is  in 
case  the  field  cir- 
cuit of  the  dynamo 
should  become 
broken*  This  would 
reduce  the  E*  M,  F. 
of    the    dynamo    to 

ero    and    a    large 

ish  of  curren  t  could 
take  place  through 
the  armature,  be- 
cause the  cells 
would  be  unable  to 

icitc  the  field  so  as  to  enable  the  machine  to  generate  any 

juntcr  E.  M,  F,  as  a  motor.  In  the  case  of  a  compoimd- 
lioimd  dynamo,  a  backward  rush  of  current  might  result  in  a 
reversal  of  the  dynamo  field*  In  the  case  of  a  simple  shunt 
dynamo^  the  current  flows  around  the  shunt  in  the  same 
directioQ  no  matter  whether  the  dynamo  is  charging  the 
battery   or  whether    the   battery   is    forcing   current   back 
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through  the  dynamo.  Fig.  23  shows  a  simple  switchboard 
suitable  for  a  small  plant  where  a  battery  is  used  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  a  dynamo  for  lighting  or  other  purposes;  k  and  ^ 
are  double-pole  knife  switches  provided  with  fuses,  k  con- 
trols the  lighting  circuit  while  s  is  connected  to  the  dynamo 
through  the  underload  circuit-breaker  c.  The  ammeter  A  is 
connected  in  series  with  the  battery  b  and  indicates  the 
charging  or  discharging  current.  F  is  a  voltmeter  connected 
to  a  switch  /,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  connected  across 
either  the  dynamo  or  the  battery;  r  is  the  handle  of  the  field 
rheostat  that  is  connected  in  series  with  the  shimt  field  of  the 
dynamo.  When  the  battery  is  being  charged,  the  switch  k 
is  open  and  the  switch  s  closed.  When  the  battery  alone  is 
furnishing  current  to  the  line,  s  is  open  and  k  closed.  If  it 
is  desired  to  have  both»battery  and  dynamo  furnish  current 
to  the  line,  both  switches  are  closed. 

In  Fig.  23,  it  will  be  noticed  that  no  provision  is  made  for 
varying  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  battery,  either  by  cutting  cells 
in  or  out  or»by  any  other  means.  In  all  but  small  installa- 
tions such  provision  is  usually  necessary. 


USE    OF    ACCUMUIiATORS    IN  CENTRAIi   STATIONS 

51.  In  central  stations  furnishing  current  for  lighting 
or  other  purposes,  the  demand  for  current  varies  greatly  at 
different  periods  in  the  day;  for  example,  a  lighting  station 
in  a  large  city  will  probably  be  called  on  to  furnish,  from 
5  to  8  p.  M.,  ten  times  the  amount  of  current  that  is  required 
from  5  to  6  A.  m.,  and  in  small  stations  the  disproportion 
is  even  greater.  As  economy  of  operation  demands  that 
the  engines  and  dynamos  be  worked  at  or  near  their  full 
capacity,  especially  if  the  engines  be  compound  or  triple 
expansion,  both  of  these  conditions  can  be  met  only  by 
dividing  the  machinery  into  a  large  number  of  small  units,  or 
by  using  some  system  of  storage  of  the  electrical  energy. 
In  the  first  case,  the  small  units  require  more  attention  and 
are  much  less  efficient  than  larger  ones,  so  that  most  mod- 
em large  stations  have  their  machinery  divided  into  a  few 
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On  Sunday,  the  load  is  light  and  the  battery  is  allowed  to 
charge,  as  shown  by  the  double-shaded  area,  from  12:30 
until  about  10  a.  m.  All  the  generating  plant  is  then  shut 
down  and  the  whole  load  carried  by  the  battery  for  about 
8  hours.  The  generators  are  again  started  about  4  p.  m. 
and  in  addition  to  carrying  the  load,  they  charge  the  bat- 
tery until  a  little  after  3:30  on  Monday  when  the  heavy  load 
begins  to  come  on.  The  load  rises  very  rapidly  between 
3:30  and  6:30  and  reaches  a  maximum  of  4,600  amperes — of 
which  nearly  1,750  amperes  is  supplied  from  the  battery,  as 
indicated  by  the  single-shaded  area.  After  the  load  has 
dropped  to  about  2,600  amperes,  the  charging  is  again 
started  and  so  on  throughout  the  week.  On  Saturday,  the 
peak  of  the  load  is  not  as  high  as  on  the  other  week  days,  but 
it  is  broader  on  account  of  the  earlier  closing  of  offices  and 
later  closing  of  retail  stores. 

By  examining  Fig.  24,  the  great  advantage  of  the  battery 
is  at  once  apparent.  If  no  battery  were  provided,  generating 
equipment  capable  of  supplying  the  maximum  output  of 
4,600  amperes  would  be  necessary.  With  the  battery,  the 
generator  output  never  exceeds  2,950  amperes,  approxi- 
mately, so  that  the  battery  takes  the  place  of  engines,  boilers, 
and  dynamos  equivalent  to  an  output  of  1,650  amperes.  The 
combined  areas  in  Fig.  24  representing  the  charge,  must  of 
course  be  somewhat  greater  than  the  combined  areas  of 
discharge,  because  the  ampere-hour  efficiency  is  less  than  1. 

There  are  many  advantages  incident  to  the  use  of  the 
battery  other  than  the  saving  in  generating  equipment.  The 
battery  is  valuable  as  an  insurance  against  complete  shut- 
downs in  case  of  serious  accident  to  the  generating  equip- 
ment. It  also  holds  a  supply  of  energy  that  is  instantly 
available  in  case  of  a  sudden  demand  for  current  caused,  for 
example,  by  darkness  due  to  a  storm.  It  is  of  very  great 
benefit  in  preventing  voltage  fluctuations  on  the  system  as  a 
whole,  thus  making  the  lights  burn  steadier  and  last  longer. 
By  installing  a  battery  in  a  station  of  given  generating  equip- 
ment, the  output  of  the  station  and  the  revenue  obtained 
therefrom  can  be  considerably  increased  without  additional 
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expenditure  for  generating  equipment.  Moreover,  the 
equipment  already  installed  will  be  worked  to  the  best 
advantage,  because  the  load  on  the  engines  and  dynamos 
can  be  kept  more  nearly  uniform  and  also  more  nearly  at  the 
hill  capacity  of  the  units  employed,  thus  securing  maximum 
efficiency  of  operation.  Against  these  various  advantages 
must  be  set  the  cost  of  the  battery,  the  expense  of  looking 
after  it,  and  the  allowance  for  deterioration  which  with 
storage  batteries  is  greater  than  with  engines  or  dynamos, 
I'The  factp  however,  that  so  many  large  central  stations  are 
installing  storage  batteries  or  are  adding  to  their  present 
instailations,  is  the  best  proof  that  they  are  desirable  and 
that  a  distinct  saving  is  effected  by  their  use. 

53.  Battery  Use<l  to  Carry  Whole  Load.— In  Fig.  24, 
case  was  shown  of  vrhere  tlie  battery  is  used  to  carry  the 

rbote  load  on  Sunday,  This  allows  all  the  machinery  to  be 
shut  down  for  8  hours  and  gives   a  good  opportunity  for 

ispection  or  repairs,  besides  aHowing  the  operation  of  the 
nation  with  a  small  working  force. 

54.  Bfittcry  Ui^ed  to  Taki?  Up  Fluctuations  in  L.oad« 
In  street-railway  power  stations  of  small  or  moderate  size^  or 
ill  substations  supplied  from  a  large  central  station,  the  out- 
put varies  between  wide  limits  owing  to  the  starting  and 
stopping  of  the  cars,  and  if  a  storage  battery  is  not  used 

he  station  machinery  must  stand  these  wide  and  rapid 
luctuations.  This  is  liable  to  strain  the  engines  and 
dynamos  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  an  uneconomical 
method  of  working.  Also,  wide  and  rapid  variation  of  load 
on  the  generating  outfit  is  almost  sure  to  cause  considerable 
variation  in  voltage.  Storage  batteries  are  now  largely  used 
in  railway  power  stations  to  take  up  these  fluctuations*  dis- 
charging when  the  h>ad  is  heavy  and  charging  when  it 
becomes    light.      Regulating    appliances    make   this    action 

lHQtomatic,  so  that  the  load  on  the  generating  outfit  is  kept 
nearly  uniform. 
Fig.  25  showg  the  current  output  from  a  street-railway 

k^statioQ  equipped  with  a  battery  of  258  Chloride  cells.    The 
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^H           full  Hoe   shows   the   station   output,  which  varies   from   a         1 
^H           minimum  of  less  than  100  amperes  to  a  maximum  of  over   ^H 
^H           8*50  amperes.     It  will  be  noted  that  this  load  diagram  is  for  V 
^H           an  interval  of  15  minutes  only,  so  that  the  variations  are 
^H           very  sudden.     In  spite  of  these  sudden  variations,  the  load 
^H           on  the  dynamos  is  kept  within  350  and  400  amperes,  as  shown 
^H           by  the  dotted  line,  the  double-sectioned  areas  above  this  line 
^H           representing  discharge  intervals,  and  those  below  the  line 
^H           charge  intervals.     The  ampere-hours  discharge,  indicated  in 
^H           Pig,  25  by   the  combined    double*sectioned  areas,  is  con- 
^H           siderably  greater  than   the  charge »  as   represented  by  the 
^H            sibgle-shaded  areas.     It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
^H           the  interval  of  time  represented  is  only  15  minutes.     If  the 
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^H           load  curve  were  drawn  for  a  longer  period,  say  24  hours* 
^H            the  charge  would  likely  be  in  excess  of  the  discharge,  since 
^H           the  regulating  appliances  are  usually  adjusted  so  that  suifi- 
^H            cient  charge  is  given  to  the  battery  during  its  regular  opera-   h 
^H           tion  to  make  up  for  the  discharge  and  thus  render  extra  ^^M 
^m            charging  unnecessary. 

^H                The  curves  in  Fig,  26  are  taken   from   a  street-railway 
^H           substation  from  which   current  is   supplied  from  a  rotary 
^^m            converter  used  in  conjunction  with  a  storage  battery  lo  take 
^1           up  the  load  fluctuations.     In  this  case  the  charge  and  dis- 
^H            charge  areas  of  the  battery  curve  are  more  nearly  equal  than 
^H           in  Fig.  25.    The  load  on  the  rotary  converter  is  here  plotted 
^^^K       separately  and  the  lowest  curve  represents  the  total  output  h 
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of  the  substation  obtained  by  adding  the  battery  and  rotary- 
converter  load  curves  together,  charging  currents  being  taken 
as  negative  and  hence  subtracted  from  the  converter  output 
to  obtain  the  current  delivered  to  the  line.  The  load  on  the 
converter  remains  comparatively  steady,  between  75  and 
100  amperes,  while  the  line  current  varies  from  below 
25  amperes  to  over  325  amperes.  The  readings  only  cover 
a  period  of  20  minutes  and  the  fluctuations  in  load  are  very 
rapid,  yet  the  load  on  the  converter  and  hence  the  current 
supplied  to  the  substation  from  the  line  is  kept  fairly  steady 


Fig.  27 

and  is  small  compared  with   the  maximum   that  would  be 
required  if  the  battery  were  not  used. 

55.  Battery  Out  on  Line. — Batteries  are  frequently 
placed  at  the  end  of  feeders  supplying  certain  sections.  By 
this  means  the  voltage  at  the  distributing  center  is  main- 
tained at  a  nearly  imiform  value,  the  variations  of  load  in  the 
central  station  are  reduced,  and  the  feeders  are  worked  to  the 
best  possible  advantage.  This  method  of  using  a  battery  will 
be  understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  27,  which  shows  a  three- 
wire  network  D  of  incandescent  lamps  supplied  from  a  dis- 
tributing center  or  substation  C,  which  is  in  tiun  supplied  by 
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drop  in  the  feeders  becomes  greater  than  normal » thus  lower- 
ing the  pressnre  at  the  battery  terminals  and  allowintj  it  to 
discharge  into  the  line.  When  ihe  load  is  light,  the  drop  in  the 
feeders  is  small,  the  pressure  applied  to  the  battery  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  battery,  and  a  charging  current  flows  into  it. 

Fig*  28  shows  the  variation  in  ontputof  a  Chloride  battery 
placed  on  a  street-railway  line  4  miles  from  the  power  house. 
This  shows  how  the  battery  takes  up  the  fluctuations  and 
supplies  the  peak  of  the  load  between  4  and  7  p.  M.  Since 
this  large  current  is  supplied  from  the  battery  and  not  brought 
over  the  long  feeders  from  the  power  house,  it  follows  that 
the  voltage  is  maintained  much  better  than  if  the  battery  were 
not  used*  After  11  p,  m.  the  load  on  the  feeders  becomes 
so  light  that  the  battery  charges  most  of  the  itme*  and 
between  7  and  9  a.  m.  it  again  takes  a  peak,  though  in  this 
case  the  peak  is  smaller  than  in  the  evening. 

The  curves  in  Fig.  20  show  the  effect  that  a  battery,  used 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  has  on  the  voltage  regulation  of  a 
railway  system.  Curve  A  shows  the  current  delivered  by 
the  battery  when  discharging  or  taken  by  it  when  charging. 
Curve  B  shows  the  variation  In  voltage  when  the  battery 
is  in  use  and  curve  C  shows  the  variation  when  the  battery  is 
out  of  service.  When  the  battery  is  not  used,  the  voltage 
varies  from  550  to  325  volts,  owing  to  the  heavy  momentary 
currents  that  must  be  transmitted  over  the  line.  When  the 
battery  is  in  use  the  voltage  varies  between  460  and  525 
volts,  thus  maintaining  a  much  better  pressure  on  the  system 
and  enabling  the  cars  to  make  better  time.  When  the  load 
is  light,  voltage  high,  the  battery  charges,  hence  the  maxi- 
mum voltage  with  the  battery  on  is  not  as  high  as  with  the 
battery  off  because  of  the  drop  in  the  line  due  to  the  char- 
ging current.  When  the  battery  is  off  there  are  instants  when 
there  Is  practically  zero  current  in  the  line  and  tlie  pres- 
sure at  the  end  of  the  line  tiien  becomes  equal  to  the 
station  pressure. 


56.     Selection  of  Battel^  for  Given  Service. — The 

only  way  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  conclusion  regarding  the 
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size  of  battery  to  be  used  for  any  given  case  is  to  determine 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  load  line  of  the  station  in  question. 
The  generating  capacity  is  usually  known,  so  that  by  laying 
out  a  diagram  and  measuring  up  the  probable  discharge 
areas  on  it,  a  fairly  close  idea  as  to  the  capacity  needed  can 
be  obtained.  As  the  output  of  most  plants  is  always 
increasing,  it  is  common  practice  to  install  jars  or  tanks 
somewhat  larger  than  required  at  the  start.  The  capacity  of 
the  cells  can  then  be  easily  increased  by  simply  adding  more 
pairs  of  plates  to  each  cell. 

The  number  of  cells  required  for  a  given  installation  will 
depend  on  the  voltage  of  the  system,  and  also  on  the  range 
of  voltage  regulation  that  is  desired  by  cutting  cells  in  or 
out.  Assuming  that  the  cells  are  discharged  down  to  1.75 
volts,  the  minimum  number  of  cells  required  would  be  the 
voltage  of   the   system   divided  by   1.75.     For  example,  a 

battery  for  a  110-volt  system  would  require  -  —  =  63  cells. 


STORAGE-BATTERY  REGULATING 
APPLIANCES 

57.  In  order  that  the  charging  and  discharging  of  a  bat- 
tery shall  be  under  control,  it  is  necessary  to  use  auxiliary 
apparatus  that  will  allow  the  effective  voltage  of  the  battery 
to  be  varied  at  will.  The  appliances  used  in  any  given  case 
will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  work  that  the  battery  has  to 
do.  For  example,  the  regulating  devices  necessary  with  a 
slowly  changing  lighting  load  are  not  adapted  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  battery  on  a  rapidly  fluctuating  railway  load. 


KND-CELL.   SWITCHES 

58.  The  simplest  device  for  varying  the  effective  volt- 
age of  a  battery  is  the  end-cell  switch,  the  use  of  which 
will  be  understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  30;  A  is  the  main 
battery  and  B  a  number  of  cells  from  each  of  which  connec- 
tion is  made  to  the  contacts  b  of  the  end-cell  switch.     A 
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contact  piece  a  is  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  s\id.itom  n  to  a' 
by  meaas  uf  a  suitable  mechanism,  and  the  ntmber  of  cells 
in  use  thereby  varied*  When  the  battery  ^ns  been  fully 
charir^*  the  end  cells  are  cut  out  of  circuit  afhd  the  contact  a 
occupies  the  position  a\  As  the  volta^o  runs  down,  a  is 
moved  to  the  left  and  fresh  cells  cut  in,  thus  maintaining  the 
voltage  £  at  the  desired  amount.  Fig^<  31  shows  a  horizon- 
tal type  of  motor*driven,  end-cell  switch  made  by  the  Electric 
Storage  Battery  Company;  this  switch  accommodates  20  end 
ceils.  The  traveling  laminated  contact  is  shown  at  aa^  and 
the  cells  are  connected  to  the  terminal  blocks  d,d  mounted 
on  a  slate  slab.  The  bar  c  connects  to  the  line,  the  ter- 
mitial  connection  being  attached  at  d.    The  cross-head  is 
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Pig.  30 

operated  by  the  screw  s  driven  by  a  small  series-motor  iw, 
which  is  controlled  from  the  switchboard  and  can  be  run  in 
cither  direction,  the  motion  being  transmitted  to  the  'screw 
through  the  worm  tik  An  electric  brake  h  is  provided  to 
stop  the  motor  promptly  when  the  current  is  turned  off.  In 
$ame  of  the  later  switches  this  braking  action  is  effected  by 
I  short-ctrcuiting  the  armature  of  the  series-motor  while  the 
field  11*  fully  excited.  An  automatic  switch,  not  shown  in  the 
figtire,  IS  operated  by  the  shaft  s  so  that  after  the  motor  has 
been  started  in  either  direction  by  the  switchboard  attendant, 
the  screw  will  revolve  until  contact  a  has  moved  to  the  next 
cell  contact  and  will  then  stop.  Insulated  bearing  pieces  ^^  e 
pnjvided  between  the  blocks  ^.  h  for  the  contact  a  to  sltde 
lin*     The  laminated  contact  ^  is  not  wide  enough  to  bridge 
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over  the  space  between  contacts  h^  and 
thereby  short-circuit  a  cell.  In  order  to 
avoid  interruption  of  the  circuit  while  a 
is  passing  from  one  cell  to  another, 
auxiliary  carbon  contacts  are  carried  on 
the  cross-head;  the  resistance  of  these 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  short-circuiting 
of  the  cell  during  the  movement,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  the  battery  in  con- 
nection with  c.  Gear  g  is  used  when 
two  or  more  end-cell  switches  are  geared 
together  so  as  to  be  operated  simul- 
taneously. End-cell  switches  are  fre- 
quently equipped  with  end-cell  indicators^ 
which,  by  means  of  small  signal  lamps, 
a  traveling  pointer,  or  other  device  oper- 
ated from  the  end-cell  switch,  show  the 
switchboard  attendant  at  all  times  the 
e^act  position  of  the  switch  and  the  num- 
ber of  cells  in  service. 


59.  Battery  Wltli  Singrle  End- 
Cell  Switcli. — Fig.  32  shows  about  the 
simplest  possible  arrangement  for  a  bat- 
tery with  an  end-cell  switch  operated  in 
parallel  with  a  dynamo.  In  this  figure 
all  minor  devices,  such  as  voltmeter 
switches,  circuit-breakers,  etc.  have  been 
omitted.  An  automatic  circuit-breaker 
should  be  provided  in  series  with  the 
dynamo,  and  an  overload  and  under- 
load circuit-breaker  should  be  connected 
between  the  dynamo  and  battery. 

In  Fig.  32,  A  is  the  dynamo,  either 
shunt  or  compound  wound,  but  usually 
the  latter  type  in  America,  B  is  the 
main  battery,  and  C  the  end-cell  switch 
connected  to  the  end  cells,  as  shown. 
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Swilcbes  are  provided  at  d,  e,  /,  ,e,  ^,  and  k.  An  ammeter  / 
connecfed  to  its  shunt  a  indicates  the  output  of  ^J,  and 
ammeter  m  indicates  the  output  of  the  battery;  this  ammeter 
bas  its  aero  point  in  the  center  of  the  scale.  When 
the  battery  is  working  on  the  load  in  parallel  with  the 
dynamo »  all  switches  are  closed;  and  as  the  battery  becomes 
discharged  fresh  cells  are  cut  in  by  means  of  the  end-cell 
switch.  When  the  battery  is  to  be  charged^  all  switches  are 
fii'st  opened  and  the  end-cell  switch  placed  in  the  extreme 
left  position.  The  dynamo  is  then  brougfht  up  to  a  volt- 
age slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  battery,  and  swtches 
tf,  ^»  A»  and  k  closed*  The  field  is  then  adjusted  further 
uQtil  irt  shows  the  correct  charging  current.     The  pressure 
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required  for  charging  the  battery  is  considerably  higher  than 
the  normal  line  voltage;  hence,  it  is  not  possible  with  this 
airaQf^ement  to  use  the  dynamo,  running  at  a  high  voltage, 
for  charging  purposes,  and  also  for  furnishing  current  to  the 
line  unless  a  resistance  is  connected  in  series  with  the  line 
to  lake  up  the  surplus  voltage.  This  involves  considerable 
w^ste  of  power,  so  that  with  the  arrangement  shown  in 
Fijr.  ^2  the  charering  is  done  at  such  times  as  current  is  not 
required  on  the  line. 

60.  Balti^ry  WItli  Don  hie  End-Cell  Swlteh.— Fig.  33 
shows  a  battery  with  two  end-cell  switches  C  /^-  By  using 
a  dotible  arrangement  as  shown,  the  normal  voltage  may  be 
supplied  to  the  line  while  at  the  same  time  the  battery  is 
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being  charged  by  a  current  supplied  at  high  voltage  from  the 
dynamo.  In  Fig.  33  switches  i,  2,  and  3  are  closed  and 
the  double-throw  switch  4,  5  is  thrown  to  the  upper  position; 
the  battery  is  charging  arid  the  path  of  the  charging  current 
is  represented  by  the  dotted  arrows.  At  the  same  time  the 
dynamo  is  furnishing  current  to  the  line,  as  indicated  by  the 
full-line  arrows.  From  the  position  of  end-cell  switch  D  it 
is  seen  that  the  pressure  between  the  outgoing  lines  is  equal 
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Fig.  a^ 

to  that  of  the  main  battery  B  plus  that  of  two  end  cells, 
while  from  the  position  of  C  the  pressure  furnished  by  the 
dynamo  must  be  high  enough  to  charge  the  whole  battery. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  a  battery  so  that  the  gen- 
erator can  furnish  current  for  charging  purposes,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  current  to  the  line,  it  is  usual  to  provide 
a  booster  for  increasing  the  generator  voltage  the  desired 
amount. 


STORAGE-BATTERY  BOOSTERS 

61.  A  storaprc-battery  booster  is  an  auxiliary  dynamo, 
generally  of  small  size  compared  with  the  main-station  gen- 
erators, the  armature  of  which  is  usually,  though  not  always, 
connected  in  series  with  the  storage  battery.  The  voltage  of 
this  dynamo  may  be  either  added  to  or  subtracted  from  that 
of  the  battery,  thus  increasing  or  decreasing  its  effective 
voltage.  For  example,  in  Fig.  34,  ^^  is  a  battery  working 
in  parallel  with  a  dynamo,  and  B  is  the  armature  of  the 
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booster  connected  in  series  with  the  battery.  Stippose  that 
Ibe  booster  is*  for  the  present,  generating  no  voltage  and 
that  the  voltage  of  both  battery  and  dynamo  is  110  volts. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  battery  would  neither  charge 
nor  discharge*  If  the  field  of  the  booster  is  excited  so  that 
its  bruiih  a,  which  is  connected  to  the  negative  pole  of  the 
battery,  is  positive,  it  is  seen  that  whatever  voltage  is 
generated  in  the  booster  is  added  to  that  of  the  battery,  and 
the  pressure  between  points 
f  and  d  is  raised  above  110 
volts;  the  battery,  therefore, 
discharges  and  the  rate  of 
discharge  depends  on  the 
pressure  generated  by  the 
booster.  If  the  polarity  of 
the  booster  were  reversed, 
brtish  a  being  —  and  b  +, 
the  booster  voltage  would  be  opposed  to  that  of  the  battery, 
and  the  pressure  between  ^^  and  c  would  be  less  than  110 
volts  by  the  amount  of  the  booster  voltage.  Or,  looking  at 
it  in  another  way.  the  pressure  of  the  booster  is  added  to 
that  of  the  dynamo,  so  that  the  pressure  applied  to  the  ter* 
minals  of  the  battery  is  raised  above  the  battery  voltage,  and 
a  charging  current  therefore  tlows.  With  this  explanation 
in  mind  the  student  will  more  readily  understand  the  explana- 
tioD5  of  the  following  types  of  storage-battery  booster, 

Storage-battery  boosters  may  be  divided  Into  four  classes: 
skuni^  compound t  diiitrential^  and  cansiani  currtni* 


Fig,  3^ 


8HUNT    BOOSTER 

62*  The  shunt  tiooBter  is  so  called  because  its  field  is 
in-ovided  with  a  plain  shunt  winding  similar  to  that  of  a  shunt 
dynamo  or  motor.  Boosters  are  usually  driven  at  approxi- 
nmtely  constant  speed  by  means  of  a  shunt  motor  mounted 
on  the  same  base  and  directly  coupled  to  the  Ijooster  arnia- 
Itire,  though  in  some  special  cases  they  might  be  driven  by 
in  engine.     The  shunt  booster  is  used  in  those  places  where 
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the  battery  is  intended  to  take  the  peak  of  the  load  or  for 
other  work  where  it  does  not  have  to  be  continually  charging 
and  discharging.  It  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  use  in 
lighting  stations  where  the  load  changes  gradually,  and 
where  the  battery  charges  or  discharges  for  fairly  long 
intervals  of  time. 

Fig.  35  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  a  shunt  booster. 
A  is  the  main  generator  and  B  the  armature  of  the  booster 
driven  by  means  of  a  motor  not  indicated.     C  is  the  storage 


Fig.  85 

battery,  and  c  the  end-cell  switch  by  means  of  which  the 
effective  voltage  of  the  battery  may  be  varied.  In  order  to 
charge  the  battery  to  its  full  capacity,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  voltage  considerably  higher  than  that  generated  by  A\  this 
increase  in  voltage  is  supplied  by  the  booster  B.  Suppose 
that  the  battery  is  to  be  charged;  switches  a,  b,  and  d  are 
closed  and  the  double-throw  switch  d  is  thrown  to  the  lower 
position.     The  end-cell  switch  is  placed  on  the  last  point,  as 
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showiit  so  that  all  the  cells  will  be  Included  in  the  circuit. 
When  d  and  ^'  are  closed,  the  armature  B  is  connected  in 
series  with  the  battery  and  the  two  are  across  the  line.  The 
polarity  of  the  booster  voltage  is  such  that  it  assists  A  in 
forcing  current  ihrougfb  the  battery;  or,  in  other  words, 
B  increases  the  E.  M.  F,  applied  to  the  battery  terminals. 
The  voltage  of  B  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  a  field 
rheostat  R  until  the  battery  ammeter  m  indicates  the  proper 
charging  current.  When  the  battery  is  fully  charged,  the 
E,  M.  F.  of  all  the  cells  will  be  greater  than  that  of  A^  but 
the  voltage  with  the  end  cells  cut  out  will  be  about  equal  to 
that  of  A. 

When  the  battery  is  to  discharge  into  the  line*  switches 
d  and  t  are  opened  and  e^  is  thrown  to  the  position  e.  End 
cells  are  then  cut  out  until  the  voltage  of  the  battery  agrees 
with  that  of  the  line  and  switch  b  is  closed,  thus  connecting 
the  battery  across  the  line.  The  ammeter  m  indicates  the 
discharge  cinrrent.  As. the  voltage  of  the  battery  falls,  due 
to  the  discharge,  end  cells  are  cut  in  by  mean^^  of  switch  c^ 

In  many  cases  shunt  boosters  are  arranged  so  that  they  can 
be  made  to  assist  the  battery  to  discharge  as  well  as  charge. 
In  order  to  do  this,  provision  must  be  made  for  reversing 
the  shunt-field  current  so  as  to  reverse  the  polarity  of  the 
brushes.  The  field  winding  of  the  booster  is  here  shown 
connected  across  the  brushes  of  the  booster^  though  it  may 
be  connected  across  the  bus-bars  or  battery,  provided  the 
winding  is  designed  for  the  voltage  impressed  on  it.  In 
Fig-  35,  ammeter  /  indicates  the  load  on  the  generator,  and 
the  voltmeter  fmay  be  used  to  indicate  the  voltage  of  ^by 
inserting  a  plug  at  1.  The  voltage  of  the  battery  is  indicated 
by  inserting  a  plug  at  2,  and  the  voltage  of  the  battery  plus 
that  of  the  booster  is  indicated  by  inserting  a  plug  at  3, 


63.  lieversUitf  ftheostat  for  Boaster  Flold, — Fig.  36 
illiislrates  a  special  type  of  field  rheostat  used  when  the 
voltage  of  the  booster  is  to  be  reversed  and  controlled  by 
gradual  steps  in  either  direction.  A,  B  are  equal  resistances 
•plit  into  a  number  of  sections  and  connected  to  the  insulated 
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segments  g,  g  as  shown;  dy  e  are  contact  arcs  and  a  lever 
pivoted  at  h  carries  contacts  a^h  that  bridge  over  between 
the  contacts  and  the  contact  arcs.  Terminals  x^  y  are  con- 
nected either  to  the  bus-bars  or  to  the  battery,  and  the 
arcs  dy  e  are  connected  to  the  field  winding  C  of  the  booster. 
The  whole  scheme  of  connections  is,  in  fact,  the  same  as  a 
Wheatstone  bridge  where  the  galvanometer  is  replaced  by 
the  field  C  It  is  evident  that,  when  the  lever  is  in  the 
vertical  position  a  d,   there   is  no  difference  of  potential 
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between  the  field  terminals  and  the  field  is  unexcited.  As 
the  lever  is  moved  over  to  the  position  a^'  d^\  the  pressure 
across  the  field  terminals  is  gradually  increased  until  the 
extreme  position  of  the  lever  is  reached  and  e  is  connected 
directly  to  the  +  terminal  and  d  to  the  —  terminal.  A  move- 
ment of  the  lever  in  the  reverse  direction,  i.  e.,  from  the 
vertical  position  toward  rt'^',  Jjradually  increases  the  pressure 
across  the  field  but  in  the  reverse  direction.  This  rheostat, 
therefore,  allows  the  booster  to  be  used  as  an  aid  either  in 
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charging  or  discharging,  and  also  allows  close  regijlation  of 
llie  chargmg  and  dischargin^r  current.  In  order  to  make  the 
waste  of  energy  small,  the  central  sections  of  the  rheostat 
have  a  high  resistance. 

COMPOUXB    BOOSTEB 

64,  When  the  load  fluctuates  rapidly,  as  in  electric  rail- 
ly  or  power  plants,  and  the  battery  is  used  to  even  up 
se  fluctuations,  it  is  not  practicable  to  regulate  the  charge 
and  discharge  by  means  of  an  end-cell  switch,  because  the 
reflation  cannot  be  effected  quickly  enough*  For  work  of 
Ibis  kind  the  charge  and  discharge  is  usually  regulated  by 
means  of  either  a  compound  or  a  differential  booster.  A 
ottmber  of  patents  have  been  takea  out  relating  to  various 
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TStangements  of  these  boosters,  but  the  general  operation 
of  a  CO  III  |HJ  la  ltd  imuHttT  will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
Fig.  37.  -4  is  the  armature  of  the  main  dynamo,  ^  the 
armature  of  the  booster,  and  C  the  battery.  The  field  of 
ibe  booster  is  provided  wilh  two  windings,  one  of  which  is 

,  in  Herics  with  the  armature.  The  other  winding  is  excited 
from  the  baltcrVt  c^r  bus-bars,  and  has  a  rheostat  R  in  series 
Willi  it;    this  rheostat  is  usually  of  the  reversing  type  so 
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that  the  current  in  the  shunt  winding  can  be  made  either  to 
oppose  or  aid  that  in  the  series-winding. 

Under  normal  conditions  of  operation  the  shunt  winding  , 
aids  the  series-winding  in  magnetizing  the  field  of  the 
booster.  It  is  necessary  for  the  operation  of  this  type  of 
booster  that  the  voltage  of  the  generator  should  drop  with 
increasing  load.  If  A  is  compound  wound,  the  series-coils 
may  be  cut  out  of  service  or  shunted  when  the  machine  is 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  battery.  The  operation  of  the 
booster  is  as  follows:  The  rheostat  R  is  adjusted  so  that 
when  the  generator  is  delivering  its  normal  load  at  normal 
voltage,  the  voltage  of  the  booster  plus  that  of  the  battery 
just  equals  the  voltage  of  the  dynamo;  under  these  condi- 
tions there  will  be  neither  a  charging  nor  a  discharging 
current.  If  the  load  on  the  line  increases,  the  voltage  of  A 
tends  to  drop  on  account  of  the  increased  load  momentarily 
thrown  on  it.  This  allows  the  battery  to  discharge,  and  the 
discharging  current  flowing  through  the  series-coils  of  the 
booster  raises  the  combined  E.  M.  F.  of  the  battery  and 
booster,  thus  making  the  battery  at  once  take  such  a  share 
of  the  load  that  the  E.  M.  F.  across  the  lines  is  restored  to 
its  normal  amount.  On  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  in  the 
external  load  below  the  normal  tends  to  make  the  dynamo 
voltage  increase.  The  battery  then  charges,  and  the  char- 
ging current  flowing  back  through  the  series-coils  of  the 
booster  opposes  the  shunt  coils,  thus  lowering  the  booster 
voltage  and  allowing  the  charging  current  to  increase  until 
the  generator  voltage  comes  down  to  the  normal  amount. 
In  actual  working,  the  voltage  changes  very  slightly,  as  any 
tendency  to  change  is  checked  by  the  operation  of  the 
battery  and  its  booster. 

DlFFERENTIAIi  BOOSTER 

65.  The  differential  booster  is  used  on  systems  where 
a  load  subject  to  wide  and  rapid  fluctuations  is  handled.  It 
has  two  sets  of  field  windings,  series  and  shunt,  as  in  the 
compound  booster,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  fact 
that  under  normal  conditions  of  operation  the  magnetizing 
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effects  of  the  Aeries  and  shunt  coils  are  opposed  to  each 
other,  A  number  of  types  of  differential  booster  have  been 
patented,  their  diSereoces  consisting  principally  in  the 
method  ol  arranging  and  connecting  the  field  windings. 
Fig,  38  shows  a  scheme  of  connections  very  commonly 
used.  A  is  the  generator,  B  the  booster  armature,  and  € 
Ihe  battery.  The  field  of  the  booster  is  provided  with 
two  sets  of  series-coils  D,  E  connected  as  shown;  the 
shunt  field  is  connected  across  the  line*  The  effect  of 
the  shunt  field  can  be  varied  by  means  of  the  rheostat  R. 
Coils  D^E  are  connected  so  that  their  magnetizing  effect  is 
opposed  to  that  of  the  shunt  coil.  The  battery  C  is  con- 
nected  in  series  with  the  booster  by  throwing  switch  t^  to 
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Stopper  position;  by  throwing  to  the  lower  position  r'  and 
also  closing  switch  d,  the  battery  is  connected  directly  across 
the  line  and  the  booster  thereby  thrown  out  of  service. 
Coil  /?,  when  battery  C  is  discharging,  carries  the  combined 
output  of  the  battery  and  dynamo;  coil  E  carries  the  dynamo 
output  only.  The  magnetizing  effect  of  D  will  therefore 
vary  with  the  lead  on  the  line,  and  that  of  B  will  vary  with 
the  current  delivered  by  the  dynamo;  this  latter  is  supposed 
to  be  nearly  constant,  so  that  coil  E  may  be  considered  as 
famishing  an  approximately  constant  magnetizing  force. 
The  coils  are  adjusted  (in  case  of  the  series-coils,  by  adjust- 
able shout  resistances  across  their  terminals)  so  that  when 
the   normal  load  is  delivered  there  is   neither  charge  nor 
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discharge  from  the  battery,  because  the  effects  of  the  magneti- 
zing coils  neutralize  each  other,  making  the  booster  E.  M.  F. 
zero  and  allowing  the  battery  E.  M.  F.  to  balance  that  of  the 
generator.  If  the  load  increases  above  normal,  the  mag- 
netizing effect  of  D  is  increased,  thus  causing  the  booster  to 
generate  an.  E.  M.  F.  in  such  a  direction  as  to  assist  the 
battery  to  discharge  and  take  up  the  surplus  load.  If  the 
load  falls  below  normal,  the  magnetizing  effect  of  the  shunt 
field  predominates,  thus  making  the  booster  generate  an 
E.  M.  F.  in  the  reverse  direction  and  allowing  the  battery  to 
charge.  The  load  on  the  dynamo  is  therefore  kept  practi- 
cally constant  in  spite  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  current 
delivered  from  the  station. 

The  connections  shown  in  Fig.  38  have  been  simplified  as 
much  as  possible  in  order  to  bring  out  the  main  points  con- 
nected with  the  operation  of  the  booster;  in  practice,  a 
number  of  additional  connections  might  be  used.  For 
example,  switches  are  often  provided  so  that  the  series-coils 
may  be  cut  out  of  service  and  the  machine  operated  as  a 
plain  shunt  booster.  The  battery  is  occasionally  charged 
up  when  the  load  is  light,  as  the  intermittent  charging 
that  it  receives  during  its  regular  operation  may  not  be 
sufficient.  In  case  the  battery  were  used  on  a  fairly  steady 
load,  the  machine  would,  of  course,  be  operated  as  a  plain 
shunt  booster  and  whatever  regulation  was  necessary  to 
control  the  battery  current  would  be  obtained  by  varying 
the  field  rheostat. 

66.  Fig.  39  shows  a  scheme  of  switchboard  connections 
for  a  differential  booster.  A  is  the  generator  armature, 
^  the  booster  armature,  Z>  an  underload-and-overload  battery 
circuit-breaker,  E  the  generator  circuit-breaker,  7^  the  gener- 
ator ammeter,  G  the  battery  ammeter  with  its  zero  point  in 
the  center  of  the  scale,  and  H  the  voltmeter.  The  voltmeter 
is  connected  to  a  voltmeter  switch,  so  that  readings  may  be 
taken  of  the  generator  voltage,  the  battery  voltage,  or  the 
voltage  of  the  battery  plus  that  of  the  booster;  the  voltmeter 
connections  have  been  omitted  in  order  not  to  confuse  the 
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are  single-pole  double-throw,  and  are  used  for  making  the 
various  combinations  described  later.  Switch  10  connects  the 
shunt  field  of  the  booster  to  the  bus-bars,  and  11  is  the  main 
switch  for  the  motor.  The  combinations  that  may  be  effected 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  Generator  working  alone  on  bus-bars  with  battery  and 
booster  cut  out  of  service.  Switch  2  is  closed,  and  switches 
5  and  7  thrown  to  the  upper  position.  All  other  switches 
are  open. 

(b)  Battery  working  alone  on  bus-bars,  generator  and 
booster  cut  out  of  service.  Switch  1  is  closed,  and  switch  9 
thrown  to  the  upper  position,  all  other  switches  open. 

(c)  Battery  and  generator  operating  in  parellel  on  bus- 
bars with  booster  in  service.  Switches  1  and  2  are  closed, 
and  switches  4,  6,  and  8  thrown  to  the  lower  position. 
Switches  10  and  11  are  also  closed  because  the  booster  is 
now  in  operation. 

{d)  Battery  in  parallel  with  generator,  series-coils  of 
booster  cut  out.  In  this  case  B  is  operated  as  a  shunt-wound 
booster  and  the  battery  is  being  charged.  Switches  i,  2  and  3 
are  closed;  switch  8  is  thrown  to  the  lower  position  and 
switches  5  and  7  to  the  upper  position.  Switches  10  and  11 
are  also  closed  and  L  is  adjusted  so  that  the  booster  helps 
the  battery  to  charge.         

CONSTANT-CURRENT    BOOSTER 

67.  The  constant-current  booster  is  used  principally 
in  office  buildings  or  manufactories  where  the  feeders  are 
not  long  and  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  load,  such 
as  motors  and  elevators,  is  of  a  fluctuating  nature.  It  is  also 
used  to  some  extent  for  street-railway  systems  instead  of  the 
compound  or  differential  types.  Its  object  is  to  maintain  an 
approximately  constant  current  delivery  from  the  generators, 
the  fluctuations  of  the  load  being  taken  up  by  the  battery.  It 
therefore  accomplishes  the  same  purpose  as  a  compound  or 
differential  booster  as  far  as  keeping  the  dynamo  current  at  a 
constant  value  is  concerned,  while  on  account  of  the  way  in 
which  it  is  used,  the  machine  can  be  smaller  and  cheaper  than 
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either  of  the  other  types.  This  booster  can  be  used  to  advan- 
lage  where  constant  voltage  cm  the  power  circuit  is  not 
essential.  Fig*  40  shows  a  coiniDon  arrangement  of  connec* 
lions.  A  is  the  generator  supplying  current  to  the  bus*bars 
£#  Fio  which  the  steady  load  is  connected.  The  tl actuating 
load  is  connected  to  bus-bars  G,  //,  and  the  booster  arma- 
ttire  B  and  series-field  are  connected  in  series  between  £ 
and  G.  That  is,  the  fluctuating  load  does  not  pass  through 
any  of  the  booster  windmgs  as  in  the  case  of  the  compound 
and  differential  boosters*  The  booster  carries  only  the 
average  current  supplied  by  the  generator  to  the  power 
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systetn  and  can  be  of  comparatively  small  output;  more- 
over, the  steady  load  is  connected  between  the  generator 
and  the  booster  so  tliat  this  part  of  the  load  current 
does  not  pass  through  the  booster.  The  battery  is 
ysnally  provided  with  an  end-cell  switch  D  so  that,  if 
desiired^  it  may  be  operated  on  the  lighting  load  only,  the 
cells  being  cut  in  as  the  voltage  drops.  The  booster  is  pro- 
vided with  a  shunt  winding,  which  sets  up  an  E.  M.  F,  in  the 
armature  in  a  direction  such  as  to  aid  the  generator  E,  M,  F. 
rbe  series*coils  oppose  the  shunt  coils  and  set  up  an  E.  M.  F. 
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opposed  to  that  of  A.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  current 
through  the  booster  is  not  reversed,  because  the  only  current 
that  flows  through  it  is  that  supplied  by  the  generator. 
Under  ordinary  operating  conditions  switches  1,2,5,  6,  and  7 
are  closed,  at  which  time  the  operation  is  as  follows:  In  case 
a  heavy  load  comes  on  the  power  circuits,  the  tendency  is  for 
a  heavy  current  to  be  delivered  by  the  generator  through  the 
booster.  Now  the  voltage  across  the  terminals  of  the  battery 
is  equal  to  the  generator  voltage  plus  that  of  the  booster;  any 
increase  of  current  in  the  series-field  causes  a  lowering  of  the 
booster  E.  M.  F.,  because  the  series-winding  opposes  the 
shunt  winding.  The  result  is  that  the  pressure  across 
the  battery  terminals  decreases,  thus  causing  the  battery  to 
discharge  and  supply  the  extra  demand  for  current.  Con- 
versely, a  decrease  in  the  fluctuating  load  causes  the  battery 
to  charge.  The  dynamo,  therefore,  delivers  an  approxi- 
mately constant  current.  Of  course,  the  generator  current 
does  not  remain  absolutely  constant,  but  the  irregularities 
due  to  the  heavily  fluctuating  motor  load  are  so  smoothed  out 
that  the  pressure  supplied  to  the  lamps  is  practically  uniform 
and  the  objectionable  flickering,  so  often  apparent  where  a 
variable  load  is  operated  from  the  machine,  is  done  away  with. 
If  both  loads  must  be  operated  directly  from  the  dynamo 
without  the  use  of  the  battery  or  booster,  these  may  be  cut 
out  as  follows:  The  booster  is  shut  down  and  switch  3 
closed.  Switch  3  cannot  be  closed  while  the  booster  is 
generating,  because  armature  B  would  be  short-circuited. 
Switch  5  is  then  opened  and  the  booster  thereby  cut  out  of 
service.  By  opening  switches  6  and  7  and  closing  switch  8, 
the  battery  is  cut  out  and  the  dynamo  supplies  all  the  current. 
Note  that  switch  7  must  be  opened  before  8  is  closed,  other- 
wise the  end  cells  will  be  short-circuited.  If  it  is  desired  to 
cut  off  the  fluctuating  load  and  run  the  lights  from  the  battery 
alone,  switches  8  and  9  are  opened,  and  switch  6  closed. 
This  cuts  off  the  fluctuating  load  and  places  the  battery,  witn 
its  end  cells,  in  parallel  with  the  generator,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  booster  is  now  out  of  service.  By  opening 
switches  1  and  2  the  generator  is  cut  off  and  the  whole 
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lighting  load  is  carried  by  the  battery,  the  regulation  being 
effected  by  means  of  the  end-cell  switch.  When  the  battery 
is  to  be  given  a  full  charge,  B  can  be  operated  as  a  plain 
shunt  booster  by  cutting  out  the  series-coils  by  means  of  the 
shon-ciTcuiting  switch  4» 


CAKACITT    OF    BOOSTERS 

68.  The  maximum  amount  of  power  that  a  booster  has 
to  deliver  depends  on  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
tised*  Generally  speakingi  the  voltage  generated  by  a  battery 
booster  is  comparatively  low,  while  the  current  capacity  must 
be  large.  The  maximum  output » in  watts>  is  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying the  majEimum  number  of  volts  by  which  the  current 
must  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  maximum  current  that  is 
likely  to  pass  through  the  booster*  In  actual  work  this  max- 
imum demand  is  made  but  seldom,  and  then  only  for  short 
intervals,  so  that  if  a  machine  of  70  or 80  per  cent*  of  the  above 
capacity  is  installed,  it  will  be  large  enough*  The  amount  of 
current  that  the  booster  wilt  probably  be  called  on  to  handle  can 
only  be  determined  by  carefully  noting  the  demand  for  current 
from  the  battery,  as  indicated  by  the  load  line  of  the  station. 

Fig.  41  shows  a  differential  battery  booster  made  by 
the  General  Electric  Company  for  street-railway  work. 
The  differentially  wound  generator  A  is  driven  by  a  direct- 
coupled.  sbunl*wound  motor  B  which  is  wound  for  500  volts 
and  has  a  capacity  of  150  horsepower;  the  generator  is 
wound  for  115-180  volts  and  has  a  maximum  output  of 
115  kilowatts  at  525  revolutions  per  minute.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  booster  does  not  differ  much  in  construction 
from  an  ordinary  compound- wound  generator.  The  com* 
cnutator  is  somewhat  larger  than  usual  on  account  of  the 
Urge  current  sent  through  the  machine,  though  the  size  of 
the  commutatorj  as  compared  with  the  output  of  the  gener- 
aiar,  does  not  in  this  case  appear  so  excessive  as  in 
the  case  of  boosters  designed  for  lower  voltage  and  larger 
current*  On  low- voltage  boosters  it  H  sometimes  necessary 
to  use  two  commutators,  one  at  each  end  of  the  armature, 
to  order  to  provide  sufficient  current-carrying  capacity*    The 
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two  sets  of  field  windings  are  indicated  at  a  and  &,    In  order 

to  accommodate  the  special  field  windings  required  for  a 
machine  of  this  kind  the  field-magnet  cores  have  to  be 
unusually  long;  this  makes  the  booster  field  magnet  of 
large  diameter  as  compared  with  that  of  the  motor« 


Q 
Q 


la 


Fig.  41 


These  descriptions  wil!  give  a  general  understanding  of  J 
the  methods  used  for  storage-battery  regulation.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  batteries  are  used  vary  so  much  that  the 
switchboard  connections  for  scarcely  any  two  installations 
are  alike  in  all  partTCulars.  However,  if  the  foregoing 
methods  are  kept  well  in  mind  there  should  be  little  difficulty ! 
in  tracing  out  the  connections  for  any  particular  installation. 
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GEXERATi  BAT  A  ON   STORAGE  CETJjB 

60*  In  order  to  give  an  idea  as  to  the  size,  capacity, 
weigbt,  etc.  of  storage  cells  Tables  I,  II,  and  III  are  here 
given.  These  tables  do  not  show  all  the  sizes  of  each  type 
because  cells  can  be  made  up  with  almost  any  number  of 
plates  desired.  In  each  table ^  the  first  cell  of  a  given  type 
ts  the  smallest  siae  made  in  that  type  and  the  last  given  is 
the  largest.  The  number  of  plates  per  cell  is  always  an  odd 
number  because  there  is  always  one  less  plate  in  the  group 
of  positives  than  in  the  grroijp  of  negatives*  For  example, 
a  IS-plate  cell  would  be  made  up  of  six  positives  and  seven 
negmtives.  The  capacities  of  cells  with  a  number  of  plates 
different  from  that  shown  in  the  tables  can  be  easily  calcu- 
lated. For  example*  in  Table  I,  the  9-plate,  type  F  cell  has 
an  8-hour  capacity  of  40  amperes  and  a  15*plate  cell  of  tlie 
same  type  has  a  capacity  of  70  amperes.  The  addition 
of  six  plates  or  three  pair  of  plates  increases  the  capac- 
ity 30  amperes;  hence,  the  capacity  per  pair  of  plates  is 

10  amperes.  A  27'plate  cell  has  thirteen  pair:  hence,  its 
capacity  is  13  x  10  =  130  amperes  for  8  hours.  In  making 
estimates  of  the  room  occupied  by  a  griven  battery,  about 

11  inches  clearance  should  be  allowed  between  glass  jars, 
2f  inches  between  metal  tanks,  and  2  inches  between 
wooden  tanks* 
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TABIiB   ni 

GENERAL    DATA    ON    ELECTRIC    VEHICLE    CELLS 


Type 
of  CeU 

Size  of 
Plates 

Inches 

Number 

of 
Plates 

Discharsre 

for 
4  Hours 

Amperes 

Weiffht  of 

Cell 
Complete 
With  Acid 

Pounds 

Dimensions  of  Hard- 
Rubber  Jar 

Inches 

Width 

Length 

Heleht 

ExideMV 
Exide  M  V 
ExideMV 
ExideMV 
ExideMV 
Exide  P  V 
Exide  P  V 
Exide  P  V 
Gould  E  V 
Gould  E  V 
Gould  E  V 

5f    X8f 
si   X8| 
5f    X8f 
5l    X8f 
5f    X8f 
4fiX8* 
4liX8f 
4HX8f 
5*    X9 
5i    X9 
5*    X9 

7 

9 

II 

15 

19 
5 
7 

II 
5 
9 

15 

21 

28 

35 
49 
63 

12 

i8 
30 
17 
33 
57i 

19* 
26 

32 

44* 

56i 

12 

17* 

27* 
204 

37 
59* 

2A 

3* 

4* 

5A 

7A 

iH 

2A 

4* 
2* 
4* 
7* 

6A 

6A 
6A 
6* 

sA 
sA 

5ft 
64 
6i 
6i 

lift 

INCANDESCENT  LIGHTING 

(PART  1) 


INTBODUCTION 

1*  The  subject  of  electric  lighting  mvolves  a  considera- 
tion of  the  different  methods  used  for  carrying  out  artificial 
illumination  by  means  of  electrical  energy.  Thus,  not  only 
must  ihe  actual  means  of  converting  the  electrical  energy 
into  light  be  considered,  but  the  methods  used  for  its 
generation  and  distribution  must  also  be  given  due  attention. 
The  general  subject  of  electric  transmission  has  already  been 
considered,  so  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  take  up  such 
features  regarding  distribution  as  relate  more  particularly  to 
lighting  work, 

2.  There  are  two  methods  in  common  use  for  producing 
light  by  means  of  electricity:  (a)  By  means  of  inmndtsceni 
iamps^  and  (A)  by  means  of  arc  iamfis.  Both  methods  are 
esctensively  used,  the  arc  light  being  especially  adapted  for 
street  lighting,  although  it  is  largely  used  for  interior  light- 
ing as  well.  The  principal  field  for  incandescent  Hghling  is 
interior  illumination^  but  incandescent  lamps  are  also  used 
for  street  lighting,  especially  in  places  where  the  streets 
are  thickly  shaded  by  trees,  or  in  cases  where  a  uniform 
distribution  of  light  is  desired* 

3i  In  the  incandescent  electric  lamp,  light  is  produced  by 
bringing  a  continuous  conductor  of  high  resistance  to  a  very 
high  temperature  by  passing  a  current  through  it.  If  a  cur- 
rent is  sent  through  a  conductor,  there  will  be  a  certain  loss 
ol  energy  in  the  conductor  due  to  the  resistance  that  the 
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current  encounters  m  flowing  through  it,  and  this  loss  reap* 
pears  in  the  form  ol  heat.  In  the  incandescent  lamp  the 
heating  effect  is  so  intense  that  it  raises  the  conductor  to 
incandescence  and  so  produces  the  desired  illumination,        M 

4.  The  ilhmiination  produced  by  the  arc  lamp  is  brotight 
about  in  a  different  manner.     The  current  is  made  to  pass 
between  two  electrodes  (usually  carbon)  that  are  held  a  short 
distance   apart.      The   points   of   these   electrodes    become 
heated  to  an  exceedingly  high  temperature  and  a  very  bril- 
liant light  is  produced.     The   arc   lamp  was  first  publicly 
exhibited  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  London,  In  the  year  1810, 
when  he  used  a  battery  of  2,CWX)  cells  for  its  operation;  but  it 
did  not  come  into  commercial  use  until  a  much  later  period, 
because  current  could  not  be  supplied  cheaply  enough  by 
means  of  batterieSi  and  the  introduction  of  the  light  was  not 
accomplished  until  the  dynamo-electric  machine  had  been 
developed  sufficiently  to  insure  the  generation  of  electrical 
energy  at  reasonable  cost. 

5.  Arc  and  incandescent  lamps  may  be  operated  by 
means  of  either  alternating  current  or  direct  current.  Arc 
lamps  have,  in  the  past,  been  operated  principally  by  direct 
current,  but  alternating  current  is  now  largely  used  for  this 
purpose.  Incandescent  lamps  will  operate  quite  as  well  with 
alternating  as  with  direct  current,  provided  the  frequency  is 
not  too  low.  The  heating  effect  in  a  conductor  is  independ- 
ent of  the  direction  in  which  the  current  flows;  hence,  an 
alternating  current,  which  periodically  reverses  its  direction 
of  flow,  will  operate  an  incandescent  lamp  just  as  well  as 
direct  current.  The  reversals  of  the  current  are  so  rapid 
that  the  conductor  in  the  lamp  does  not  have  time  to  cool  off 
perceptibly,  and  hence  there  is  no  flickering  noticeable  to 
the  eye.  If,  however »  a  frequency  below  30  cycles  per 
second  is  used,  the  lamps  are  apt  to  flicker,  and  if  altematrng 
current  is  to  be  used  for  incandescent  lighting  work,  the 
frequency  should  not  be  below  this  value. 

6.  In  taking  up  the  subject  of  electric  lighting,  there  will 
then  be  the  four  following  divisions  to  consider: 
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1*  Incandescent  lighting  by  direct  current. 

2*  Incandescent  lighting  by  alternating  current 

3,  Arc  lighting  by  direct  current. 

4.  Arc  lighting  by  alternating  current. 

These  main  divisions  of  the  subject  cover  broadly  the 
nunnerous  systems  in  common  use?  they  may  be  still  further 
subdivided^  but  the  various  modifications  will  be  taken  up 
when  each  of  the  above  divisions  is  considered  by  itself. 
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THE    INCANDESCENT    LAMP 

7#  Tbe  Incandescent  lamp  is  naturally  the  first  thiiag 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  incan- 
descent lighting,  as  it  is  by  means  of  this  laitip  that  the 
electric  energy  is  made  to  furnish  the  required  ilium inatioo. 
Fig.  1  shows  a  typical  incandescent 
lamp  with  which  every  one  is  familiar. 

In  order  that  the  lighting  service  sup- 
plied from  an  incandescent  plant  shall 
be  satisfactoryt  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  lamps  be  efficient.  If  poor 
Lamps  are  used,  or  if  the  lamps  are 
burned  beyond  their  useful  life,  poor 
service  will  result,  no  matter  how 
efficient  the  system  may  be  in  other 
respects.  It  is  useless  to  install  the 
befit  generating  machinery  available  and 
then  expect  to  give  a  good  service  with 
old  or  cheap  lamps  that  soon  run  down 
in  candlepowen  Central-station  man- 
agers are  coming  to  realize  this  point 
mof^  than  was  once  the  case,  and  are 
demoting  more  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  tamps  that 
ihey  buy;  in  fact,  most  progressive  companies  now  provide 
meiiQS  for  testing  their  lamps. 
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CONSTRUCTION    OF    L.AMP8 

8.  Early  Experiments. — It  was  not  long  after  the 
invention  of  the  arc  lamp  until  inventors  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  production  of  electric  light  by  heating  continuous 
conductors  to  a  high  temperature  by  means  of  the  current, 
instead  of  using  the  arc,  because  the  early  forms  of  arc 
lamps  were  not  well  suited  to  interior  illumination.  The 
first  experiments  were  made  with  platinum  or  iridium  wire. 
These  wires  were  mounted  in  the  open  air  and  current  sent 
through  them,  the  current  bringing  the  wire  to  a  white  heat 
and  thus  causing  light  to  be  given  off.  All  these  lamps 
proved  failures  because  the  wire  very  soon  burned  out. 
The  temperature  to  which  it  had  to  be  raised  was  very  near 
the  melting  point  of  the  metal,  and  if  great  care  were  not 
exercised  the  wire  would  fuse.  In  later  experiments,  the 
wire  was  enclosed  in  a  glass  globe  from  which  the  air  was 
exhausted.  This  was  a  great  step  in  advance,  because  it 
prevented  the  conductor  from  becoming  oxidized  and  thus 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  air;  it  also  prevented  the  wire 
from  cooling  so  fast,  and  thus  allowed  the  high  temperature 
to  be  maintained  by  a  much  smaller  current  than  would  be 
required  were  the  wire  heated  in  the  open  air.  Even  when 
the  platinum  or  iridium  wire  was  enclosed  in  a  globe  from 
which  the  air  had  been  exhausted,  it  was  found  that,  although 
the  lamps  were  very  much  improved,  they  were  not  suitable 
for  commercial  use.     It  became  evident  that  some  substance 

I  that  would  be  cheaper  and  capable  of  standing  a  higher  tem- 

perature would  be  necessary.     Carbon  was  finally  selected 

:  as  the  substance  most  suitable  and  is  now  universally  used. 

t 

]  9.     Filaments. — Edison  tried  a  great  many  experiments 

to   determine    the  best    substance   for  the  conductor,   or 

I  filament,   as  it  is  usually  called.      The   material   that  he 

finally   selected  was  bamboo  fiber,   which  was  cut   to   the 

{  proper  size  and  then  carbonized.     Maxim  made  lamps  with 

[  filaments  of  carbonized  paper.     These  lamps  embodied  all 

J  the   essential   parts  contained  in  the  modem  lamp  shown 
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in  Triz*  li  but  latnps  as  now  made  are  very  much  improved 
in  efficiency  and  are  decidedly  cheaper*  Fig.  2  shows  the 
general  shape  of  one  of  the  early  bamboo  filaments*  The 
ends  a,  a  were  enlarged  so  that  the  heating  at  the  joint 
between  the  leading-in  wires  and  the  filament  was  mnch 
less  than  that  ol  the  filament  proper.  Lamp  filaments  as 
oow  made  are  usually  in  the  forms  shown  in  Fig.  3  (a),  (h), 
and  U).  (a)  is  the  plain  loop  filament,  (^)  the  spiral, 
and  (c)  the  ovaL  In  Fig.  3  (c),  the  filament  is  fastened  at.r 
Id  a  small  iron  or  nickel  wire  fused  into  the  glass,  and  is 
called  an  anchored  fii anient.  This  is  done  to  prevent  violent 
vibratians  of  the  filament,  which  would  tend  to  shorten  the 


r\ 


r\ 


^b 
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life  of  the  lamp*  and  lamps  of  this  type  should  be  used  in 
any  place  where  they  are  subjected  to  vibration,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, on  street  cars, 

10«  Filaments  have  been  made  of  carbonized  silk  or  cot- 
ton thread,  but  the  usual  method  of  manufacture  at  present 
is  by  the  so-called  squirting  process.  The  raw  material  of 
which  the  filaments  are  made  is  usually  a  fine  grade  of  cot- 
ton,  though  filter  paper  is  sometimes  used.  This  is  dissolved 
in  a  strong  solution  of  dnc  chloride  made  acid  by  the  addi- 
lion  of  hydrochloric  acid;  the  solution  digests  the  cotton,  at 
first  producing  a  jelly-like  substance  and  finally  a  complete 
ftolntjon.    While  hot*  the  solution  is  filtered  and  subjected  to 
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a  vacuum  treatment  to  remove  all  traces  of  air.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  forced  through  small  holes,  or  dies»  and  thus 
sqtiirted  into  ihe  form  of  threads  which,  as  they  emerge  from 
the  dies,  ran  into  jars  containing  wood  alcohol;  the  alcohol 
hardens  the  squirted  thread,  which  coils  up  in  the  bottom  ol 
the  jarSt  When  a  jar  is  full^  the  alcohol  is  removed  and  the 
white  cellulose  thread  washed  thoroughly  for  several  hours 
to  remove  all  traces  of  zinc  chloride,  after  whsch  the  thread 
is  wound  on  drums  and  dried,  in  the  drying  process  the 
thread  shrinks  greatly;  if  squirted  through  a  .023-inch  hole, 
it  will  shrink  to  about  ,008  inch.  The  carbonized  filanaents 
are  made  by  winding  bunches  of  the  dried  thread  on  carbon 
forms,  which  are  then  bedded  in  charcoal  or  graphite  in  a 
crucible  and  subjected  to  a  high  temperature  for  several 
hours.  During  the  carbonizing  process  there  is  a  further 
shrinkage,  the  diameter  being  reduced  to  about  .0035  inch. 

After  carbonization,  the  filaments  vary  more  or  less  in 
diameter  and  they  are  sorted  into  lots  having  like  diameters 
before  being  subjected  to  the  treating,  or  ilashing^  process, 
which  is  carried  out  as  follows:  After  having  been  cut  to  the 
proper  length,  the  filaments  are  held  in  suitable  clamps  in  an 
air-tight  receptacle  from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted, 
and  a  thin  vapor  of  gasoline  substituted.  Sufficient  current 
ts  then  passed  through  the  filaments  to  bring  them  to  incan* 
descence»  thus  decomposing  the  gasoline  vapor  and  causing 
a  dense  layer  of  carbon,  in  a  form  similar  to  graphite,  to  be 
deposited  on  the  filament.  This  deposit  greatly  lowers  the 
resistance,  and  when  the  proper  resistance  is  attained 
the  current  is  cut  off  automatically;  uniformity  of  resistance 
is  thus  secured.  With  the  older  styles  of  filament  made  from 
bamboo  or  thread,  the  object  of  flashing  was  to  even  up  thin 
places  and  make  the  filaments  uniform.  Thus,  thin  parts  of 
the  filament  would  become  more  highly  heated  than  the 
parts  of  lower  resistance  and  there  would  be  a  greater  deposit 
of  carbon  on  the  hotter  parts.  In  squirted  filaments,  the 
flashing  is  not  necessary  so  far  as  securing  a  uniform  cross- 
section  is  concerned,  but  it  is  found  that  the  layer  of  dense 
graphitic  carbon  greatly  strengthens  the  filament  and  results 
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in  a  longer-lived  lamp.  Also»  heat  is  not  so  readily  radiated 
from  this  dense  outer  layer  as  from  an  untreated  filament, 
consequently  a  smaller  current  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
treated  filament  in  a  state  of  incandescence  and  the  flashing 
results  in  an  increase  in  efficiency*  It  is  this  layer  of 
graphitic  carbon  that  gives  the  filaments  their  familiar 
steel-like  appearance, 

11.  The  size  of  the  filament  depends  altogether  on  the 
candlepDwer  of  the  lamp  and  the  voltage  and  current  with 
which  it  is  to  be  supplied.  The  lamp  shown  in  Fig*  1  is  one 
of  16  candlepovverj  such  as  would  ordinarily  be  used  oo  a 
110-volt  circuit*  Such  a  lamp  would  require  about  i  ampere; 
hence,  from  Ohm's  law,  its  resistance 
when  hot  must  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  220  ohms.  In  order  to  get  this 
high  resistance,  the  filament  must  be 
long  and  fine*  Lamps  designed  for 
low  voltage  and  large  current  would  be 
provided  with  short,  thick  filaments. 
Fig-  4  shows  a  low-voltage  lamp  de- 
signed to  take  about  3|  amperes*  In 
this  case  the  61ament  is  short  and  cor* 
respondingly  thick- 
Fig*  3  shows  the  way  in  wbich  the 

filament  is  usually  mounted;  it  is 
fastened  to  the  platinum  wires  ^,  a, 
which  are  sealed  into  the  glass  and  thus  render  the  globe  air- 
tight. The  junction  between  the  filament  and  the  leading-in 
wire  is  effected  by  means  of  carbon  paste;  this  paste  also 
enlarges  the  cross-section  of  the  joint,  so  that  the  heating 
is  small  compared  with  that  which  takes  place  in  the  filament 
itself,  and  the  leading-in  wires  are  therefore  kept  cooL 

12.  The  lietidliifsr-Iu  Wlres*^ — These  are  made  of  plati- 
num, because  this  metal  has  almost  exactly  the  same  coeffi- 
cient of  escpansion  an  glass,  and  also  because  it  does  not 
oKidize*  If  the  glass  and  platinum  did  not  expand  at  the 
same  rate  when  heated,  cracks  would  form  at  the  point 
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where  the  wires  are  sealed  into  the  glass.  This  would  let 
in  the  air  and  the  filament  would  soon  bum  out.  A  film  of 
oxide  on  the  leading-in  wires  would  also  tend  to  let  air 
leak  into  the  globe,  and  platinum  does  not  oxidize.  Only 
enough  platinum  is  used  to  pass  through  the  glass,  as  shown 
at  a,  a.  Fig.  3.  Connection  is  made  to  the  base  by  means  of 
small  copper  wires  by  b  fused  to  the  platinum  at  r,  c.  In 
early  lamps,  the  whole  length  of  the  leading-in  wires  was  of 
platinum,  but  this  is  unnecessary  and  the  practice  was  soon 
discontinued,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  the  metal.  Substi- 
tutes for  platinum  for  the  leading-in  wires  have  been 
brought  out  from  time  to  time,  but  none  of  them  have  dis- 
placed it  as  yet. 

13.  Tlie  Bulb. — The  style  of  bulb  used  to  enclose  the 
filament  is  familiar  to  almost  everybody.  Different  shapes 
are  in  use,  but  by  far  the  most  common  is  the  pear-shaped 
bulb  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Bulbs  should  not  be  made  too  small, 
because,  as  the  lamp  burns,  the  filament  gradually  undergoes 
disintegration  and  small  particles  of  carbon  are  thrown  off 
and  deposited  on  the  globe.  This  causes  the  well-known 
blackening  of  the  lamp,  and  if  the  bulb  is  very  small  the 
blackening  is  aggravated,  because  the  surface  is  smaller  and 
the  deposit,  for  that  reason,  more  dense. 

14,  Exhaust  Ion. — Fig.  5  shows  a  lamp  after  the  stem 
carrying   the   filament  and  the  leading-in  wires  have  been 

;  sealed    into    the   bottom.     The   lamp   is   now  ready  to  be 

exhausted.     In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  bulb  is  first 
tubulated^  i.  e.,  a  small  glass  tube  with  a  narrow  neck  at  a  is 
sealed  into  the  top  of  the  bulb. 
\  Numerous  methods  have  been  devised  for   the  exhaus- 

tion of  lamps.      Ordinary  mechanical  air  pumps,  those  that 
;  exhaust  the  air  by  the  operation  of  a  plunger  in  conjunction 

:  with  valves,  are  not  capable  of  producing  a  sufficiently  high 

j  degree  of  exhaustion.     Mercurial  air  pumps  were  formerly 

!  used   for   the    purpose,  but  have   been   superseded  by  the 

1  so-called   chemical   method,   which   is   very   much   quicker, 

j  In  this  process  a  finely  constructed  mechanical  air  pump  is 
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used  to  exhaust  the  greater  part  of  the  air  and  the  retpaining 
oxygen  i;^  then  removed  by  introducing  a  chemical  that  will 
combine  with  it  and  render  it  incapable  of  oxidizing  the  fila- 
ment. In  the  piimp  used  lor  this  purpose  the  valves  and 
piston  work  in  heavy  oil,  which  forms  a  seal  and  permits  a 
ralher  high  degree  of  exhaustion  to  be  obtained,  A  small 
quantity  of  red  phosphorus  is  painted  in  the  **tiibulation'* 
before  the  lamp  is  connected  to  the  pump.  A  few  seconds 
sufBce  to  obtain  a  fairly  good  vacuum 
and  current  is  sent  through  the  lamp. 
The  filament  is  burned  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  thus  driving  off  air  from 
the  Glament,  carbon  paste,  and  inside 
surface  of  the  bulb,  A  bluish  tnist  fills 
the  lamp,  and  when  this  appears  a  gas 
flame  h  applied  to  the  part  of  the 
tubulation  painted  with  the  red  phos- 
pboms*  thus  converting  some  of  it  into 
active  phosphorus,  which  combines  with 
the  remaining  oxygen  in  the  bulb  form- 
ing phosphoric  anhydride — a  solid.  The 
instant  this  combination  takes  place  the 
blue  mist  vanishes  and  the  operator  at 
once  **seals  off"  the  bulb  by  heating  the 
contraction  a.  Fig,  5^  in  the  glass  tube, 
thus  forming  the  tip  on  the  lamp.  The 
vacuum  is  tested  by  holding  the  lamp 
by  the  bulb  and  touching  the  terminal 
wires  to  one  terminal  of  an  induction 
coil.  If  the  vacuum  is  perfect^  no  glow  will  be  observed  in 
the  bulb;  if  the  vacuum  is  poor,  a  bluish  glow  will  appear. 


j/h 


/■' 
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15*  Bases. — After  the  lamp  has  been  exhausted »  it  is 
complete  with  the  exception  of  the  base  A^,  Fig*  1,  with 
which  it  must  be  provided  in  order  that  it  may  be  readily 
attached  to  the  socket.  These  bases  are  usually  made  of 
brass  and  porcelain,  the  lamp  being  held  in  them  by  a  setting 
of  plaster  of  Paris  or  cement. 
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In  Fig*  5,  tlie  lower  part  of  the  lamp  is  made  of  such 
shape  that  the  base  will  be  held  securely  when  the  plaster  of 
Paris  is  put  in  place.  The  rib  b  prevents  the  base  from  pull- 
inif  off.  The  base  must*  of  course,  provide  two  terminals  for 
the  leads  from  the  filament,  these  terminals  bein^  arranged, 
so  that  when  the  lamp  is  placed  in  the  socket  contact  will 
be  made  with  two  corresponding  terminals.  There  are 
three  different  bases  commonly  used  In  America;  these  are . 
the  Edison;  the  Tkamson- Houston,  or  71  H,,  as  it  is  more] 
commonly  called;  and  the  Wesiinghotise^  or  Sawyer-Man. 

Fig.  6  ia)  shows  the  Edison  bwse,  of  which  there  are 
more  in  use  than  all  the  others  put  together.  One  end  of 
the  filament  Is  attached  to  the  outer  shell  t\  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  coarse  screw  thread.     The  other  terminal  ib 


W 
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connected  to  the  projecting  centerpiece  A  the  two  brass  pieces 
being  separated  by  means  of  a  porcelain  piece  c.  Whea  the 
lamp  is  screwed  into  the  socket,  the  screw  shell  makes  one 
connection  and  the  centerpiece  the  other.  Fig,  7  shows  a 
lamp  screwed  into  an  ordinary  Edison  key  socket. 

Fig.  6  [h)  shows  the  T.  H.  baise,  so  called  because  it  was  j 
brought  out  by  the  Thomson-Houston  Company.  In  this 
base,  one  terminal  is  connected  to  a  brass  centerpiece  i  in 
which  a  hole  is  drilled  and  tapped.  The  other  terminal 
is  connected  to  the  brass  ring  /'.  This  base  has  the  advan- 
tage that  the  outer  shell,  if  one  is  used,  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected to  the  circuit,  and  there  is  therefore  less  danger  of 
receiving  a  shock  by  touching  the  lamp;  it  has  been,  and 
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still  is,  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  it  is  gradually 
g:uing  out  of  use,  as  it  is  more  expensive  to  make  than  the 
Edison  base*  It  works  loose  in  the  socket  a  little  xnore 
easily  than  the  Edison  base  when  the  lamp  is  subjected  to 
vibration.  When  placed  in  the  socket,  terminal  /  screws 
on  a  projecting^  stud»  thus  making  one  connection;  the  other 
connection  is  made  by  the  ring  /'  coming  into  contact  with  m 
corresponding  ring  or  terminal 
iu  the  socket.  The  later  types 
of  T.  H,  base  are  made  of 
porcelain  with  a  brass  center- 
piece and  outside  ring,  as  de- 
scribed above. 

Fig.  6  (c)  shows  the  West- 
tng^li  o  u  se    or     8a  wye  r-  Man 

base»    as    it    is     sometimes  \  \  \  /  j^rnampf^  j 

called,  because  it  was  orig* 
inally  brought  out  by  The 
Sawyer-Man  Company,  This 
base  is  similar  in  some  re- 
spects to  the  EdisoUj  but  the 
outer  shell  is  not  threaded;  the 
lamp  is  pushed  into  the  socket, 
the  outer  shell  slipping  into  a  ^^*^'jP( 


~     T 
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split  bushing  that  is  provided 
with  an  annular  groove.  The 
rib  d  slips  into  this  groove 
when  the  lamp  is  in  position 
and  prevents  the  lamp  slipping 
out*  The  other  connection  is 
maiie  by  the  projecting  pin  /  coming  into  contact  with  a 
spring  in  the  socket*  This  base  has  the  fanlt  that  it  some- 
times allows  the  lamp  to  drop  out  of  the  socket  if  the  split 
bushing  does  not  grip  the  rib  d  properly.  It  also  makes 
comparatively  poor  contacts,  which  become  worse  with  use. 
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16*    When  incandescent  lamps  were  first  brought  into 
use  on  a  commercial  scale,  each  different  maker  had  his 
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own  style  of  lamp  base,  and  the  result  was  that  over  a  doseo 

different  types  were  in  use.      The   number  has,   howefter, 

been   gradually   reduced  until  the  three  mentioned  above 

probably  include  over  99  per  cent,  of  all  the 

bases  in  use  in  America,     The  chances  are 

that  in  a   few  years  the  Edison  bas^  will 

have  replaced  the  others,  because,  taking 

everything  into  consideration,  it  is  the  best 

base  of  the  three.      Even  plants  that  are 

equii>ped  with  sockets  of  other  makes  are 

fitting    them    with    adapters    so  that   they 

Pio.  a  jj^.^y  |j^   ^^|g  ^Q  ^g^  Edison    base   lamps. 

Fig,  8  shows  an  adapter   for   changing   T.  H.  sockets  to 
take  lamps  with  the  Edison  base. 


MEASUKEMENTS  AND   LAMP  CAIiCUX-ATlONS 


LIGHT    MEASUREMENTS 

17-  Incandescent  lamps  are  usually  designated  by  their 
candlepower.  For  example*  a  lamp  is  spoken  of  as  giving 
16  candlepower  when  it  produces  an  intensity  of  light  equal 
to  that  produced  by  16  standard  candles. 

The  unit  of  light  intensity  commonly  used  is  a  spermaceti 
candle  of  standard  dimensions.  Standard  candles  are  *9  inch 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  *8  inch  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and 
10  inches  long;  they  burn  120  grains  of  spermaceti  and  wick 
combined,  per  hour.  Six  candles  weigh  1  pound.  The 
candle  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  standard,  as  it  is  subject 
to  considerable  variation,  and  other  standards  have  been 
brought  out  to  replace  the  candle  in  practical  work*  Various 
kinds  of  gas  and  oil  lamps  have  been  used  for  this  purpose, 
which,  although  less  liable  to  fluctuations  than  the  candle, 
have  not  yet  superseded  it. 

18,  The  Methven  screen  is  a  convenient  standard  that 
has  been  largely  used*  It  consists  of  an  Argand  gas  burner 
provided  with  a  screen  that  cuts  off  all  the  light  from  the 
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flame  except  a  small  portion  that  ia  allowed  to  come  through 
a  ihin-ed^ed  standard  opening  in  the  screen.  The  si^e  of 
the  opening  is  ,233  inch  wide  and  1  inch  long.  The  height 
of  the  flame  is  3  inches  and  the  screen  is  placed  H  inches 
from  the  axis  of  the  flame.  The  light  given  by  a  standard 
of  this  kind  will  vary  considerably  with  the  quality  of  the 
fas  usedt  and  while  it  may  not  be  reliable  as  an  absolute 
"standard,  it  makes  a  very  good  working  standard  after  its 
candlepower  is  known  by  comparing  it  with  a  standard 
candle,  A  slit  of  the  above  size  should  emit  about 
2  candlepower. 

19.  One  of  the  best  light  standards  is  the  amyl  acetatet 
or  nefner,  unit.  Thisi  lamp  consists  of  a  small  reservoir 
provided  with  a  wick  tube  of  standard  size.  The  famp  burns 
arayl  acetate  and  the  flame  is  adjusted  until  its  tip  is  40  mill!' 
meters  above  the  top  of  the  wick  tube.  This  standard  is 
very  reliable  and  is  subject  to  little  variatton,  but  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  giving  a  light  of  reddish  tinge.  The  Hefner 
tinit  is  not  quite  as  large  a  unit  of  light  as  the  English 
caudle,  the  relation  being  1  candle  ==  1.136  Hefner  units* 

20.  For  photometric  tests  connected  with  electric-light 
stations,  neither  the  candle  nor  the  amyl  acetate  lamp  is 
used  as  a  working  standard.  The  general  practice  is  to 
standardize  either  an  incandescent  lamp  or  an  oil  lamp  by 
comparing  it  with  a  standardized  lamp  such  as  can  be  obtained 
from  lamp  manufacturers  and  which  is  known  to  give  a  cer- 
tain number  of  candlepower  when  operated  at  a  specified 
voltage*  A  secondary  standard  of  this  kind  is  very  much 
easier  to  work  with  and  cheaper  to  operate  than  either  a 
standard  candle  or  amyl  acetate  lamp*  Tu  order  to  deter- 
mine the  candlepower  of  an  incandescent  lamp,  there  must 
be  some  means  of  comparing  the  intensity  of  illumination 
produced  by  the  lamp  with  that  produced  by  the  standard* 
An  instrument  for  doing  this  is  called  a  photometer, 

21  <  La%v  of  the  Phototiieter. — Suppose  a  candle  is 
placed  at  ^4,  Fig.  9,  and  a  screen  //  held  at  a  distance  of, 
say,  2  feet  from  it.     The  screens  are  here  shown  bent  so  as 
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to  represent  portions  of  spherical  surfaces  with  A  at  the 
center.  Consider  the  portion  abed  of  the  screen  B,  The 
intensity  of  illumination  on  the  area  abed  will  be  a  certain 
amount.  Now,  suppose  the  screen  to  be  moved  back  to  the 
position  C  4  feet  from  A,  The  total  amount  of  light  that 
fell  on  the  area  abed -wiW  now  be  distributed  over  the  area 
a'Vdd',  The  area  a' b' d d'  is  four  times  that  of  abed, 
because  Am  is  twice  A  f  and,  consequently,  m h  is  twice  fg, 
or  y  d  is  twice  b  e.  The  total  quantity  of  light  falling  on  the 
two  surfaces  is  the  same,  and  since  the  area  of  a' b^  d  d'  \^ 
four  times  that  of  abed,  it  follows  that  the  light  per  unit 


Fig.  9 

area  or  the  intensity  of  illumination  on  a'  V  d  d'  is  only  one- 
quarter  that  on  abed.  Doubling  the  distance  of  the  screen 
from  the  source  has  cut  down  the  intensity  of  illumination  to 
one-fourth  its  former  value.  If  the  distance  A  m  were  three 
times  as  great  as  A  /,  the  intensity  of  illumination  would  be 
one-ninth  that  on  abed.  This  law  may  then  be  stated  as 
follows: 

The  intensity  of  i Humiliation  produced  by  a  source  of  light  on 
any  object  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distatice  of  the 
object  frojn  the  source. 

If  X  is  the  illumination  produced,  B  the  candlepower  of 
the  source  of  light,  and  d  the  distance,  then 
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22.  Elementary  Photometer, — Suppose  that  the 
brighmess  of  iwo  sources  of  light,  such,  for  example,  as  a 
candle  and  an  iocandescent  Jamp,  are  to  be  compared.  If 
the  candle  A  and  the  lamp  B  are  placed  in  a  dark  room,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  other  light  to  interfere,  and  a  screen  C 
is  placed  between  them,  as  show^n  in  Fig,  10,  one  side  of 
the  screen  will  be  illuminated  by  the  candle  and  the  other 
by  the  lamp*  If  the  candle  and  lamp  are  exactly  of  the 
same  brightness »  the  two  sides  of  the  screen  will  be 
equally  illuminated  when  placed  midway  between  the  sources 
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of  light:  and  If  the  screen  is  mounted  so  that  it  can  be  slid 
along  between  the  lights^  a  point  can  always  be  found  where 
the  screen  will  be  equally  illuminated  on  both  sides.  In  the 
present  ease»  the  screen  would  have  to  be  moved  nearer  the 
candle  than  the  lamp,  because  the  candle  is  not  so  bright  as 
the  lamp.  Suppose  that  the  screen  has  been  adjusted  so 
lat  the  illuminations  are  equal  on  each  side,  and  that  the 
iistances  d^  and  */»  have  been  read  off  by  means  of  the 
Hcale  S,  d^  being  the  distance  from  the  screen  to  the  stand- 
ard candle  and  ^/,  the  distance  from  the  screen  to  the  light 
thai  is  being  measured. 

Let  jr,  be  the  illumination  produced  on  one  side,  x,  that 
■on    the  other,    and  B^    and   B^  the    candlepowers  of    the 
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standard  and  the  light  being  measured,  respectively.     Then, 

-{;  but,  sii 
B,        B. 


B  B 

from  formula  1 ,  jr^  =  -— *,  and  x,  =  --r{i'  t)ut,  since  the  illu- 


minations  on  the  two  sides  are  equal,  . 

fli         a. 

Now,  the  candlepower  Bi  of  the  standard  is  supposed  to 

be   known,  and   since   the   distances   are   also  known,  the 

candlepower  B,  of  the  lamp  being  measured  can  at  once  be 

calculated.     For  this  purpose,  it  is  more  convenient  to  have 

the  last  equation  in  the  form 

B.^B.JL  (2) 

23.  The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  10  is  a  simple  form 
of  photometer,  and  formula  2  expresses  the  relation  between 
the  candlepower  of  the  standard  and  that  of  the  lamp  being 
measured.  This  may  be  written  in  the  form  of  a  rule,  as 
follows: 

Rule. — T/ie  candlepower  of  the  lamp  being  tested  on  a  photo- 
meter is  found  by  multiplying  the  candlepower  of  the  standard 
by  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  sqtuire  of  the  distance  of 
the  lamp  from  the  screen  by  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the 
standard  from  the  screen. 

Example. — Suppose,  in  Fig.  10,  that  y^  is  a  standard  candle  giving 
1  candlepower  and  that  B  is  an  incandescent  lamp.  The  screen  is 
moved  until  a  point  is  found  where  the  two  sides  are  equally  illumi- 
nated. The  reading  on  the  scale  then  shows  that  the  distance  from  the 
standard  is  20  inches.  The  total  distance  between  the  lamps  is  100 
inches.     What  is  the  candlepower  of  B'i  • 

Solution. — If  the  total  length  of  the  photometer  is  100  in.,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  lamp  to  the  screen  must  be  100  —  20  =  80  in.  The 
candlepower  of  the  standard  is  1;  hence,  substituting  in  formula  2, 

80* 
^.  =  1  X  ^  =  16  c.  p.     Ans. 

24.  Bnnsen  Photometer. — The  Bunsen  photometer 
has  been  more  largely  used  than  any  other.  It  is  very  simple 
and  is  capable  of  giving  good  results  if  used  properly.  The 
arrangement  of  the  different  parts  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  shown  in  Fig.  10,  but  the  distinguishing  feature  lies 
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in  the  style  of  screen  used.  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  tell  when  a  simple  screen  like  that  shown  in  Fig,  10  is 
tlluminated  equally  on  both  sides,  and  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty Professor  Bunsen  devised  the  screen  shown  in  Fig*  11. 
Ii  is  made  by  taking  a  piece  of  good  quality  of  white  paper 
and  making  a  grease  spot  in  its  center,  as  indicated  by 
the  star  in  Fig,  11.  If  such  a  screen  is  held  so  that  the 
front  side  is  more  strongly  illuminated  than  the  back, 
the  grease  spot  will  appear  dark  on  the  white  ground  of  the 
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paper,  as  shown  in  (ai).  If,  however,  the  screen  is  more 
brightly  illuminated  on  the  back  side*  as.  for  example,  if  it 
is  held  between  the  eye  and  a  window,  the  grease  spot 
will  appear  light  on  a  dark  ground,  as  shown  in  {b).  If  such 
a  screen  is  mounted  in  place  of  the  screen  C  in  Fiff.  10, 
and  arranged  so  that  both  sides  can  be  seen  at  once,  the 
grease  spot  will  disappear  almost  entirely  when  the  two 
sides  of  the  screen  are  equally  illuminated.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  observation  of  the  screen,  it  is  usually  arranged 
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with  two  mirrors  mounted  at  a  slight  angle  to  it,  as  shown 
at  M^  M  in  {c) .  5  is  the  screen  with  the  grease  spot,  and 
the  observer  looks  at  the  reflection  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
screen  in  the  mirrors  instead  of  the  screen  itself.  The 
screen  and  the  mirrors  are  mounted  in  a  box,  which  is  open 
at  the  ends  to  admit  the  light  from  the  sources  and  which 
is  also  provided  with  an  opening  in  the  front  to  enable  the 
observer  to  see  the  reflections  of  the  screen. 

25.  Fig.  12  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a 
simple  photometer  of  the  Bunsen  type  designed  by  Elmer 
G.  Willyoung  for  use  in  connection  with  lighting  stations. 
A^  the  standard — in  this  case  an  incandescent  lamp  of  accu- 
rately known  candlepower — and  B,  the  light  to  be  measured; 
D  is  the  bar  on  which  the  carriage  containing  the  screen 
slides;  the  part  D  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  pliotoineter 
bar.  E  is  the  carriage  containing  the  Bunsen  screen.  The 
motor  F  is  used  to  spin  the  lamp  B  while  measurements  are 
being  made;  the  reason  for  doing  this  will  be  explained  later. 
G  and  H  are  two  adjustable  resistances  for  keeping  the  volt- 
age applied  to  the  lamps  at  the  proper  value. 

26.  Fig.  13  shows  a  Deshler-McAllister  photometer — a 
simple  instrument  that  has  been  quite  largely  used  in  light- 
ing stations  for  testing  the  light-giving  qualities  of  the  lamps 
they  are  using.  The  principal  difference  between  this 
instrument  and  the  one  previously  described  is  that  an  oil 
lamp  A  is  used  as  a  working  standard  instead  of  an  incan- 
descent lamp.  The  bar  is  also  provided  with  a  scale  reading 
directly  in  candlepower,  though  the  Willyoung  instrument 
could  also  be  provided  with  a  direct-reading  scale,  if  desired. 
One  objection  to  using  an  incandescent  lamp  as  a  light 
standard  is  that  its  voltage  must  be  constantly  watched  and 
kept  at  the  proper  amount.  It  is  largely  to  get  around  this 
difficulty  that  the  oil  lamp  is  used.  This  is  an  ordinary 
lamp  provided  with  a  double  wick  and  an  adjustable  screen  5, 
by  means  of  which  the  upper  and  lower  ragged  edges  of  the 
flame  are  cut  off.  K,  K  are  standard  incandescent  lamps 
that  have  been  accurately  calibrated  at  the  lamp  factory  and 
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of  which  the  candlepower,  at  the  voltage  marked  on  them, 
is  known.  Each  of  these  standard  lamps,  in  succession,  is 
placed  at  B  and  the  pointer  of  the  carriage  set  at  the  point 
on  the  bar  corresponding  to  the  candlepower  marked  on  the 
lamp.  The  voltage  at  the  lamp  is  then  adjusted  by  means 
of  the  rheostat  G  until  it  corresponds  exactly  with  that 
marked.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  screen  S  in  front  of 
the  flame  of  A  is  adjusted  tmtil  the  grease  spot  is  balanced. 
The  lamp  A  is  then  of  the  same  candlepower  as  the  standard 
and  may  be  used  for  the  measurement  of  other  lamps,  since 
after  it  is  once  adjusted  it  is  not  likely  to  change,  though  it 
should  be  checked  up  now  and  then  to  make  sure  that  it 
does  not  do  so.  The  object  in  having  a  number  of  standard 
lamps  K,  K  instead  of  one  only  is  to  have  a  check  against 
any  errors  that  might  be  caused  by  changes  in  the  lamps. 
Screens  L^L  are  provided  to  cut  off  the  light  from  the 
observer's  eyes  and  a  motor  /^is  used  to  rotate  the  lamp. 
These  station  photometers  are  not  expensive,  and  if  proi)- 
erly  used  are  of  great  value  in  detecting  poor  lamps. 

27,  After  a  person  has  become  accustomed  to  the 
photometer,  good  results  can  be  obtained  provided  the 
following  conditions  are  fulfilled: 

1.  The  lights,  both  the  standard  and  the  light  being 
measured,  should  be  steady. 

2.  The  standard  and  the  light  being  measured  should  be 
of  approximately  the  same  color. 

3.  The  brightness  of  the  light  being  measured  and  that 
of  the  standard  should  not  differ  to  an  extreme  degree;  for 
example,  good  results  could  not  be  expected  if  an  attempt 
were  made  to  compare  an  arc  lamp  with  a  candle. 

Most  ordinary  photometer  bars  are  fitted  with  a  scale 
divided  into  equal  divisions,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10,  so  that  the 
distances  may  be  read  off  and  the  candlepower  calculated 
from  these  distances  and  the  known  candlepower  of  the 
standard.  If  the  standard  used  is  always  of  the  same  value, 
it  is  evident  that  the  bar  might  be  graduated  to  read  directly 
in  candlepower,  as  in  the  photometer  shown   in  Fig.   13. 
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Wbere  many  lamps  are  to  be  tested,  this  can  tisoaltf  be 
dooe,  am  the  same  standard  can  be  used  all  the  time  and 
sea  taken  raptdly  trom  the  bar  as  sooa  a&  the  settine 
the  screen  Is  made.  Mjkqi'  modificatioQs  of  the  photometer 
iTe  been  made,  but  tbe  above  will  g^i\^  a  general  idea  of 
pnndples  mTOived  and  of  some  of  the  forms  ^pedally 
i»eftil  in  connection  with  electiioligbt  staitons. 


LIGHT    I»IST»IBCTIOK 

28*     Ueaii    HorlEoptJil    Cantllepower* — ^If   an    iocan- 
at  lamp  is  set  on  a  photometer  and  its  candlepower 
'measured,  it  will  be  found    that   different   values   for  the 
c^andlepower  are  oblaicied,  depending  on  the  posiiiou  of  the 
lamp  and  ibe  shape  of  the  Blament.     For  example,  tn  Fig.  14 
the  brishtness  of  the  lamp  in  the  different  horii&omal  direc- 
tions i*  2,  S,  4^  etc,  would  not  be  the  same.     The  candle- 
power  eiTen  out  in  the  different  horizontal  directions  along 
^aoT  line*  such  as  those  shown  in  Fig_  14»  is  known  as  the 
»fjri2otiti&l  ciuidJepower  for  that  position.     The  mean  or 


average  borizotital  candlepower  is  the  average  value  of  these 
^different  readitiEs  and  is  frequently  obtained  by  taking  the 

reading  from  the  lamp  while  it  is  rapidly  revolved  al>out  its 

vertical  axis.  The  photometers  just  described  are  arranged 
[so  that  the  lamp  can  be  revolved  at  the  rate  of  about 
il80  revolutions  per  minute,  thus  givinjj  the  average,  or 
Ifnean.  horizontal  eandlepowen     The  horizontal  candlepower 

3oes  not  vary  greatly  in  different  directions  with  lamps  as 
Fnow  constructed.  This  is  shown  by  the  irregular  curve, 
'  Fig.  II*     The  distance  of   the   points   on   this  curve  from 
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the  center  represents  the  candlepower  in  the  direction  of  the 
radius  from  that  point,  and  if  the  candlepower  were  the 
same  in  all  directions,  the  curve  would  become  a  circle. 


29.  Vertical  Distribution. — Fig.  15  shows  the  read- 
ings for  the  candlepower  obtained  in  a  vertical  plane  with  the 
filament  in  the  position  shown.  Viewed  from  position  i, 
the  candlepower  is  practically  zero,  because  the  light  is 
almost  completely  cut  off  by  the  base  of  the  lamp.  At 
points  2  and  4  it  is  a  maximum,  because  viewed  from  these 
points  the  maximum  amount  of  the  filament  is  seen.  At 
point  3  the  candlepower  again  drops  off,  because  here  the 
filament  is  seen  end  on.  The  curve  of  horizontal  distribu- 
tion gives  an  idea  as  to 
how  the  lamp  throws  light 
in  a  horizontal  plane,  and 
the  curve  of  vertical  dis- 
tribution shows  how  the 
lamp  behaves  as  to  throw- 
ing the  light  up  or  down. 
In  speaking  of  the  candle- 
power  of  an  incandescent 
lamp,  the  mean  horizontal 
candlepower  is  usually 
meant,  and  this  is  most 
readily  obtained  by  spin- 
ning the  lamp  as  described  above.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  customary  to  measure  the  candlepower  in  one 
direction  only,  and  the  error  in  doing  so  is  not  usually 
very  great,  because  filaments  are  nearly  always  twisted 
and  the  candlepower  does  not  vary  greatly  when  the  lamp 
is  viewed  from  different  directions.  In  case  the  lamp  is 
not  revolved  when  measurements  are  being  taken,  it  should 
be  adjusted  with  the  plane  of  its  filament  at  such  an  angle 
to  the  photometer  bar  as  will  give  the  mean  candlepower. 
For  example,  in  Fig.  16,  suppose  that  AB  represents  the 
axis  of  the  bar  and  that  we  are  looking  down  on  the  top  of 
the  lamp.     The  line  CD  will  indicate  the  relative  position  of 
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the  plane  of  the  filament.  The  angle  a  at  which  the  filament 
should  be  inclined  will  depend  on  the  style  of  filament  used* 
For  plain  loop  filaments  it  should  be  about  60°  and  for 
spiral  filaments  30*^* 

30.  Meiiii  Hpherleal  Candlepower.^^ — ^If  a  lamp  is 
bung  so  that  it  can  be  viewed  from  any  direction,  it  is  clear 
that  if  viewed  from  any  number  of  difiFerent  points  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  different  values  for  the  candlepower 
will  he  obtained.  If  several  readings  are  taken  at  regular 
iotervals  and  averaged^  the  metin  spherical  caedlepower 
of  the  lamp  will  be  obtained.  In  other  words,  the  mean 
spherical  candlepower  represents  that  intensity  of  illumi- 
nation  to  which  the  irregular  illumination  of  the  lamp  would 
be  equivalent  if   it  were   an   average  candlepower  given 


/ 


A 
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Fig.  ir* 

out  uniformly  in  all  dirtcUons.  The  mean  hemispherical 
candlepower  is  the  average  of  the  candlcpowers  taken  over 
a  hemisphere.  When  a  lamp  is  provided  with  a  shade  or  a 
reflector,  nearly  all  the  light  is  thrown  down  and  the  mean 
caadtepower  for  the  lower  hemisphere  is  made  greater  than 
the  mean  spherical  candlepower  for  the  lamp  without  a 
reflector;  In  connection  with  commercial  measurements  on 
incandescent  lamps,  the  mean  spherical  candlepower  is  not 
used  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  used  more  in  connection 
with  arc  lamps.  One  arc  lamp  may  give  a  widely  different 
spherical  distribution  from  another,  and  in  comparing  such 
lamps  the  mean  spherical  candlepow^er  forms  the  fairest 
basis  of  com  part  son.  Incandescent  lamps  are  made  in  a 
Ttftety   of   sizes,   tlie   most   common  candlepowers   being 
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4,  8,  10,  16,  20,  32,  50,  and  100.  The  16-candlepower  lamp 
is  the  one  most  generally  used.  Small  lamps  of  i,  1,  and 
2  candlepower  are  also  used  for  decorative  and  advertising 
purposes.  

PROPERTIES    OF    INCANDESCENT    LAMPS 

31.  Temperature. — The  temperature  at  which  the  fila- 
ment of  a  lamp  is  worked  may  be  anywhere  from  1,800°  to 
1,950°  C.  The  hotter  the  filament,  the  greater  is  its  light- 
giving  power  per  watt  consumed.  Of  course,  it  is  desirable 
to  operate  a  lamp  so  that  it  will  give  a  large  amount  of  light 
per  watt,  provided  this  can  be  done  without  injuring  the 
lamp.  At  a  temperature  of  about  1,900°,  an  ordinary  lamp 
will  give  about  i  candlepower  per  watt;  a  16-candlepower 
lamp  would  at  this  rate  take  48  watts,  or  3  watts  per  candle. 
At  a  temperature  of  1,800°,  the  same  lamp  might  give  about 
i  candlepower  per  watt  and  thus  require  64  watts  for  its 
operation.  Although  it  is  thus  advantageous,  as  far  as 
power  consumption  goes,  to  work  the  lamp  at  a  high 
temperature,  it  is  found  that  if  the  temperature  is  pushed 
too  high,  the  life  of  the  lamp  is  greatly  shortened.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  lamp  is  worked  at  a  very  low  temperature, 
it  gives  a  small  amount  of  light  compared  with  the  power 
consumed,  and  although  its  life  may  be  long,  it  is  not  satis- 
factory as  a  light-giving  source. 

32.  Efficiency. — When  the  efficiency  of  an  incandescent 
lamp  or  arc  lamp  is  spoken  of,  the  power  consumption  per 
candlepower  is  meant.  For  example,  if  an  incandescent 
lamp  required  3.5  watts  for  each  mean  horizontal  candle- 
power,  its  efficiency  would  be  3.5,  or  it  would  be  spoken  of 
as  a  3.5-watt  lamp.  This  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  method 
of  expressing  efficiency,  because,  according  to  this,  the  larger 
the  power  consumption  per  candlepower,  the  greater  is  the 
efficiency;  while  in  point  of  fact  just  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
A  much  better  way  to  give  the  efficiency  would  be  to  express 
it  as  so  many  candlepower  per  watt,  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
expressed  this  way.     Evidently,  the  greater  the  number  of 
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candlepower  per  watt  consumed,  the  greater  is  the  efficiency- 
At  present*  however*  efficieiKy  is  nearly  always  expressed  as 
so  many  watts  per  candle.  The  power  consumption  per 
candlepower  varies  considerably.  If  the  filament  is  worked 
at  a  high  temperature,  1  candlepower  may  be  obtained  for 
every  2J5  watts  expended,  or  even  less,  but  such  lamps  are 
apt  to  have  a  short  life  and»  in  any  event,  require  very 
steady  voltage  regulation.  In  ordinary  work,  lamps  give 
about  .3  candlepower  per  watt,  i,  e.,  they  require  about 
8.3S  watts  per  candlepower.  This  is  a  fair  value  for  the 
power  consumption  of  an  ordinary  lamp,  A  lamp  may  take 
as  low  as  3  or  3,1  watts  per  candlepower  when  first  installed, 
but  its  light'giving  properties  fall  off  after  it  has  been  in 
piperation  for  a  time  and  the  powder  consumption  may  run  up 
high  as  3.8  or  even  4  watts  per  candle.  From  3.3  to  3,5 
wattfi  per  candlepower  is  thereforB  a  fair  average.  High- 
voltage  lamps  (220  volt)  have  a  somewhat  lower  efficiency 
ranging  from  4  to  4,2  watts  per  candlepower. 

33*  Connections  tor  Testlnfi. — When  testing  lamps^ 
a  careful  record  should  be  kept  of  the  length  of  time  they 
have  burned,  also  of  the  voltage  and  current.  With  this 
data  at  hand,  together,  of  course,  with  the  readings  of 
candlepower  as  given  by  the  photometer,  the  efficiency  of 
the  lamp  at  any  time  during  the  test  may  be  at  once 
detenxiined.  Accurate  instruments  must  be  used,  and  their 
scales  should  be  so  divided  that  the  ammeter  or  mil-ammeter 
may  be  read  to  tsW  ampere  and  the  voltmeter  to  rV  volt, 
A  variable  resistance  should  also  be  inserted  in  series  with 
the  lamp  so  that  the  voltage  across  the  lamp  terminals  may 
be  kept  nearly  constant, 

34*  Fig*  17  shows  an  arrangement  of  connections  for 
lamp  testing*  Switch  I  short-circuits  the  current  coil  of  the 
'wattmeter  and  switch  2,  the  ammeter.  The  adjustable  resist- 
ance allows  the  pressure  to  be  maintained  at  the  rated  voltage 
of  the  lamp  under  test.  In  Fig.  17,  a  wattmeter  is  shown  in 
addition  to  the  ammeter  and  voltmeteri  though  it  is  not 
essential  because  the  watts  can  be  easily  calculated  from  the 
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voltage  and  current  readings.  A  good  ammeter  and  volt- 
meter are  to  be  preferred  to  a  wattmeter  for  this  kind  of 
work,  as  the  results  are  more  likely  to  be  accurate.  Direct 
current  should,  if  possible,  be  used  for  all  testing,  as  alter- 
nating-current instruments  are  more  likely  to  lead  to  inac- 
curate results.  Current  supplied  from  a  direct-current 
djrnamo  running  at  constant  speed  may  be  used,  but  it 
is  more  satisfactory  to  use  a  storage  battery  as  the  source 
of  supply,  as  the  current  from  it  is  perfectly  steady. 
Readings  of  candlepower,  current,  and  voltage  should  be 
taken   as  nearly   simultaneously   as   possible.      When   the 
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Standard  is  an  incandescent  lamp,  it  is  advisable  to  supply 
both  the  standard  and  the  lamp  under  test  from  the  same 
circuit.  Any  fluctuations  in  voltage  will  then  affect  both 
lamps  and  their  relative  candlepower  will  be  almost  unaf- 
fected. The  results  will,  therefore,  be  much  more  accurate 
than  if  the  two  lamps  were  run  from  separate  sources 
of  current. 

35.  tiamp  Estimates. — With  an  average  power  con- 
sumption of  3.3  watts  per  candlepower,  a  16-candlepower 
lamp  will  require  16  X  3.3  =  52.8  watts.  The  current  that 
the  lamp  will  require  will  depend  on  the  voltage  at  which  it 
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is  operated.    The  current  in  any  case  can  be  obtained  by  the 
foltowins  formula: 

CPX  tv 


/  = 


(3) 


in  which  CP  —  candlepowerj 

IV  —  watts  per  candlepower; 

E  =  voltage  across  the  lamp  terminals. 

Example.— A  32-can  die  power  lamp  requires  3,5  watts  per  candle- 
power  and  is  designed  to  operate  at  a  pressure  of  1 10  volts.  What  will 
be  the  current  taken  by  the  lamp  and  what  wUl  be  the  resistance  of 
Ui«  lamp  when  hot? 

Solution.— From  formula  3, 

current  =  —  ^  =  \  .02  amperes,  nearly*     Ans. 


From  Ohm*s  1aw»  / 


-^,  or  -^  -    y\  hence, 
110 


resistance  =  ^^  =  107.8  obms,    Ans, 

NoTB--— The  value  of  the  resistance  of  an  incandeiicent  lamp  obtained 
by  dividing  the  E.  M.  F.  by  the  current  gives  the  hot  resistance. 
The  resistance  of  carbon  decreases  as  the  temperature  increases,  until 
a  certain  point  is  reached  beyond  which  the  resistance  remains  tiearJy 
constant.  Since  the  temperature  is  hif^h  in  aa  incandescent  lamp, 
the  cold  resistance  is  very  much  higher  than  the  hot;  it  may  be 
almost  double  the  hot  resistance.  In  practical  work,  we  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  concerned  directly  with  the  cold  resistance  of  the  lamps,  and 
when  the  resistance  is  spoken  of,  the  hot  resistance  is  meant,  A 
IC^candJepower,  llO-voU  lamp  has  a  hot  resistance  in  the  neighbor* 
bood  of  220  ohms. 

Small  incandescent  lamps  require  a  larger  niitnbero!*  watts 
per  candlepower  than  large  ones.  For  example,  a  4'Candle- 
power  lamp  reqtiires  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  \vatts; 
6*caiidlepower,  25  watts;  8-candIepower,  32  watts;  and 
lO-candlepower^  37  watts.  In  generali  then,  the  substitntion 
of  a  small  lamp  for  a  larger  one  will  result  in  a  saving  in 
power,  bat  not  in  direct  proportion-  For  example,  if  an 
8-candlepower  lanip  were  substituted  for  a  16-candlepower, 
the  power  consumption  might  be  reduced  from  about  62*8 
waltii  lo  32  watts, 

36#  Allowing  for  loss  in  the  line,  it  will  probably 
require  about  GO  watts  at  the  dynamo  terminals  for  every 
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16-candlepower  lamp  operated.  Hence,  if  the  output  of  the 
dynamo,  in  kilowatts,  is  known,  the  number  of  16-candle- 
power lamps  that  it  is  capable  of  operating  may  be  obtained 
approximately,  by  the  following  formula: 

Number  of  16-candlepower  lamps  =  — -^ (4) 

in  which  KWxs  the  capacity  of  the  dynamo  in  kilowatts. 

ExAMPLB.-r-About  how  many  16-candlepower  lamps  should  a 
12-kilowatt  dynamo,  be  capable  of  operating? 

Solution. — Number  of  lamps  =  — — -^ =  200.    Ans. 

Sometimes  the  output  of  the  dynamo  is  given  in  volts  and 
amperes  instead  of  in  kilowatts.  In  such  cases,  the  output 
in  watts  is  easily  obtained  by  multiplying  the  volts  by  the 
amperes,  and  the  number  of  16-candlepower  lamps  that 
the  dynamo  can  operate  may  then  be  obtained  by  dividing 
by  60,  as  before. 

Example. — A  dynamo  is  capable  of  delivering  an  output  of 
70  amperes  at  a  pressure  of  115  volts.  About  how  many  16-candle- 
power lamps  can  it  run? 

Solution. — The  output  in  watts  will  be  115  X  70  =  8,050,  and  since 
each  lamp  requires  about  60  watts,  the  capacity  of  the  machine  will 

be  ^7.-    =  134  lamps.     Ans. 

Note. — When  the  capacity  of  a  dynamo  is  given  as  so  many  lamps, 
16-candlepower  lamps  are  always  meant.  If  32-candlepower  lamps  are 
operated,  each  32-candlepower  lamp  should  be  counted  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  two  of  16  candlepower. 

37.  The  number  of  indicated  horsepower  required  at  the 
steam  engine  to  operate  a  given  number  of  lamps  will 
depend  on  the  amount  of  power  lost  in  the  dynamo  and 
engine.  The  approximate  rule  given  above  supposes  that 
60  watts  are  required  at  the  terminals  of  the  dynamo  for 
each  lamp  operated.  There  will  be  some  loss  in  the  dynamo 
and  in  the  engine,  so  that  the  indicated  power  at  the  cylin- 
der of  the  engine  must  be  more  than  60  watts  per  lamp. 
Just  what  this  indicated  power  must  be  will  depend  on  the 
combined  efficiency  of  the  engine  and  dynamo,  and  this  will, 
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In  turn,  depend  on  the  size  and  type  of  engine  and  dynamo. 
Gcnefally  speaking,  ten  16-candIepo\ver  lamps  can  be 
operated  per  indicated  horsepower;  this  number  is  exceeded 
somewhat  with  large  eogines  and  dynamos,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  poor  apparattis  the  lamps  per  indicated  horse- 
power may  fall  below  the  number  given. 

ExAXfPLS. — An  isolated  plant  ts  to  be  installed  for  operating^  350 
l(>-candLepower  tamps:  [a]  What  should  be  the  indicated  horsepower 
ol  the  engine?  it)  What  should  be  the  approximate  capacity  of  the 
dynamo  in  kilowatts? 

SoLUTiOff* — (a)  Allowing  10  lamps  per  indicated  borsepower^  the 

horsepower  of  the  eegine  would  have  to  be  *   .   =  35» 

(&}  Allowing:  60  watts  at  the  dynamo  terminals  per  lamp,  the  out- 
put io  watts  would  be  3«0  x  60  =  :il,000,  or  21  kltowattB.    Ans. 

38.  i>ifG,^The  length  of  time  that  an  incandescent 
lamp  will  burn  before  giving  out  is  very  uncertain  and 
depends  on  a  number  of  different  things.  Sometimes  there 
may  be  defects  in  the  manufacture  that  will  cause  a  lamp  to 
burn  out  in  a  very  short  time,  though  systematic  testing  at 
the  factory  has  resulted  greatly  in  the  reduction  ol  the 
number  of  such  lamps  that  reach  the  consumer.  Lamps  are 
often  run  at  a  higher  voltage  than  they  should  be,  and 
although  this  makes  them  give  a  good  light  for  the  time 
being,  it  shortens  their  life  greatly*  Raising  the  pressure 
1  or  2  volts  above  the  proper  amount  on  a  110-volt  lamp  may 
shorten  its  life  as  much  as  1*5  to  25  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  does  not  pay  the  central  station  to  run  the  voltage 
low,  because*  although  the  lamps  may  last  longer,  they  will 
not  give  a  good  light  and  will  give  rise  to  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  customers.  It  is  always  best  to  run  the 
lamps  as  nearly  ^s  possible  at  the  voltage  for  which  they 
are  designed,  and  to  run  the  plant  so  that  the  regulation  will 
be  good,  i.  e.,  so  that  the  voltage  at  the  lamps  will  be  nearly 
constant,  no  matter  how  the  number  of  lamps  in  use  may 
vary*  It  has  been  found,  experimentally,  that  the  life  of  a 
lamp  varies  approximately  as  the  fifth  power  of  the  efficiency 
expressed  in  watts  per  candle.     Thust  if  Z.^  is  the  Ufe  wheii 
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burned  at  an  efficiency  of  IV,  and  L,  the  life  when  burned  at 
an  efficiency  of  IV„ 

L.     w: 

L..'.-^         ,5) 

Example.— If  a  lamp  has  a  life  of  800  hours  when  buraed  at  a 
normal  efficiency  of  3.1  watts  per  candle,  what  will  its  life  be  when 
burned  at  an  efficiency  of  3.4  watts  per  candle  ? 

Solution.—  ^i  =  3.1;  W^  —  3.4;  L^  =  800;  hence,  from  formula  5, 

/.«  = Q    '  '      =  1,270  hr.,  approximately.    Ans. 

The  slight  increase  in  the  watts  per  candle  (from  3.1 
to  3.4)  means  that  the  filament  is  worked  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature and  there  is  consequently  a  large  increase  in  the 
life  of  the  lamp,  though  the  light  is  not  obtained  as  econom- 
ically so  far  as  the  cost  of  power  is  concerned. 

39.  Assuming  that  the  voltage  is  kept  constant,  a  lamp 
will  gradually  fall  off  in  brilliancy  after  it  has  been  burned 
for  some  time,  and  after  a  certain  point  is  reached  it 
becomes  so  uneconomical  that  it  pays  better  to  replace  it  by 
a  new  one  rather  than  attempt  to  run  it  until  it  burns  out. 
The  length  of  time  during  which  it  pays  to  bum  a  lamp  is 
difficult  to  decide.  Lamps  will  frequently  burn  over  2,000 
hours  before  they  give  out,  but  after  they  have  burned  from 
500  to  700  hours  their  candlepower  has  fallen  off  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  will  probably  pay  to  replace  them.  Many 
large  central  stations  make  it  a  rule  to  replace  lamps  when 
they  have  fallen  off  to  80  per  cent,  of  their  original  candle- 
power.  For  example,  a  16-candlepower  lamp  would  be 
discarded  when  it  had  fallen  off  to  12.8  candlepower. 

40.  The  falling  off  in  candlepower  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  a  disintegration  of  the  carbon.  The  filament  grad- 
ually increases  in  resistance  on  account  of  small  particles  of 
carbon  being  thrown  off;  this  increase  in  resistance  results 
in  a  decrease  in  current  and,  consequently,  in  a  decrease 
in   candlepower.     Moreover,  the  small    particles    of   carbon 
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^H     are  deposited  oo  the  inside  of  the  griobe,  thus  producing         ^H 

^H     the    well-known    blackening    effect    and    further    reducing        ^H 
^H     the   illuminating  power  of    the   lamp.     Lamps  have   been        ^^M 
^1     very  much  improved  of  late  years  as  regards  this  falling^        ^^M 
^H     off   in   candlepower*     The  tw^o  curves^  Fig.  18,  given  by        ^^M 
^m      Mr.   F.   W*   WiUcoXj*    illustrate    the    improvement   in   this        ^H 
^m     respect,  the  upper  curve  being  for  a  modem  lamp  and  the        ^H 
^m      lower  for  an  old-Btyle  lamp.     Both  lamps  start  out  with  the        ^^M 
^^^same  caudlepower,  and   the    lines  show  the  percentage  of        ^^1 
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at  the  end  of  500  hours  is  still  giving  about  77  per  cent,  of 
the  original  amount. 

41.  Toltasres. — The  voltage  of  an  incandescent  lamp  is 
the  pressure  that  must  be  maintained  between  its  terminals 
in  order  that  the  resultant  current  shall  cause  the  lamp  to 
give  its  rated  candlepower.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
incandescent  lamps  in  use  are  designed  for  voltages  any- 
where between  the  limits  of  100  and  125  volts.  For  example, 
100,  104, 110  are  common  values.  When  alternating  current 
was  first  introduced,  it  admitted  the  use  of  low  voltages  at 
the  lamps,  because  the  current  could  be  transmitted  at  high 
pressure  and  then  transformed  to  low  pressure.  At  that 
time,  it  was  more  difficult  to  make  durable  and  efficient 
lamps  for  100  or  110  volts  than  for  lower  voltages,  and  a 
pressure  of  50  or  52  volts  for  the  lamps  became  common. 
This  pressure  is  no  longer  used  on  new  installations,  because 
there  is  now  no  difficulty  in  making  lamps  for  the  higher  volt- 
ages. A  pressure  of  80  volts  has  been  customary  for  marine 
work,  but  in  modern  installations  110  to  125  volts  is  used. 
Of  late  years,  it  has  become  possible  to  make  lamps  for 
220  to  250  volts,  and  a  number  of  plants  using  lamps  of  this 
voltage  are  in  successful  operation. 

In  connection  with  lamp  voltages,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the  process  of  manufacture  it  is  impossible  to 
make  all  the  lamps  come  out  at  the  voltage  aimed  at.  For 
example,  if  a  lot  of  110- volt  lamps  were  to  be  made  up,  a 
great  many  of  them  would  come  out  at  108,  109,  111,  or 
thereabouts.  It  is  often  a  good  plan,  therefore,  for  a  station 
to  operate  at  an  odd  voltage  of,  say,  107  or  111  rather  than 
at  110,  as  the  chances  are  that  if  lamps  are  ordered  for  the 
odd  voltages  they  will  be  obtained,  whereas,  if  ordered  for 
the  even  110  volts,  it  is  probable  that  108-volt  or  109-volt 
lamps  marked  110  will  be  supplied,  because  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  supply  all  the  lamps  of  exactly 
110  volts  without  especially  selecting  them. 

42.  Gonoral  Keiiiarks. — Incandescent  lamps  are  made 
for  a  wide  range  of  voltage  and  candlepower.     The  power 
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consumption  per  candlepower  also  varies  through  wide  litntts. 
High-efficiency  lamps^  in  general,  will  have  a  short  life  unless 
the  voltage  regulation  is  very  good;  hence,  high-efficiency 
lamps  should  not  be  used  in  places  where  the  regulation  is 
poor.  In  order  to  determine  the  current  that  any  lamp  will 
take,  its  power  consumption  per  candle  must  be  known  and 
the  current  may  then  be  calculated.  When  making  wiring 
estimates,  or  in  any  case  where  the  approximate  current 
only  is  needed,  the  following  values  of  the  current  required 
per  lamp  may  be  used; 

TABIiB  I 


Candle^ 
power 

Voltage 

Current 
Amperes 

Candle- 
power 

Voltage 

Current 
Amperes 

10 

no 

,36 

16 

52 

1. 00 

l6 

no 

.50 

32 

52 

2.00 

33 

no 

KOO 

16 

220 

•30 

lO 

52 

•75 

43,  Heating. — A  16-candIepower<  64- watt  incandescent 
lamp  gives  off  about  220  British  thermal  units  of  heat  per 
hour.  A  British  thermal  unit  Is  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
heat  that  is  required  to  raise  1  pound  of  water  from  62^  F- 
to  63°  F,  Incandescent  lamps  give  off  from  5  to  10  percent, 
of  the  amount  of  heat  emitted  by  ordinary  bat-wing  gas 
burners  o(  corresponding  candlepower. 

44#  lUiimlniitloii  by  Iticandescent  Lamps.  —  In 
\!yiring  for  incandescent  lamps,  it  is  necessary  to  locate  the 
lights  so  that  the  best  illumination  will  be  obtained*  In 
factory  Ugh  ling*  the  lamps  are  so  placed  that  they  will 
be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  workmen,  whether  at  the 
machine  or  vise. 

For  the  interior  of  stores,  general  illumination  is  required. 
Show  windows  should  be  lighted  by  reflected  tight  only, 
because  exposed  lig^ht  striking  the  eye  will  cause  the  effect 
of  the  general  arrangement  to  be  lost  to  the  observer.     In 
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picture  galleries,  this  same  idea  should  be  carried  out.  House 
lighting  is  more  for  effect  than  genei:al  illumination. 

In  theater  lighting,  where  the  scenic  effects  depend  entirely 
on  a  careful  adjustment  of  light  intensities,  experience  is  the 
only  guide. 

Among  other  points  to  be  observed  in  placing  lights  is 
the  color  of  the  surrounding  walls.  Dull  walls  will  reflect 
only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  light  thrown  on  them,  while 
a  clean,  white  surface  will  reflect  80  per  cent.  The  height 
of  the  room  also  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  a  given  light 
intensity. 

The  unit  used  for  expressing  the  degree  of  illumination 
produced  by  any  source  of  light  is  the  foot-candle,  or  the 
degree  of  illumination  produced  by  1  standard  candle  at  a 
distance  of  1  foot  from  the  object  to  be  illuminated.  An 
illumination  of  1  foot-candle  is  a  good  light  to  read  by  and 
the  illuminations  met  with  in  practice  usually  vary  from 
i  to  2  or  3  foot-candles.  Since  the  illumination  decreases 
as  the  square  of  the  distance,  a  16-candlepower  lamp  at  a 
distance  of  1  foot  from  an  object  would  produce  an  illumina- 
tion of  16  foot-candles,  at  a  distance  of  2  feet  the  illumi- 
nation would  be  4  foot-candles,  and  at  a  distance  of  4  feet, 
it  would  be  1  foot-candle;  or,  if  ^  =  candlepower  of  source 
and  D  =  distance  in  feet  from  object,  then 

illumination  (foot-candles)  =  —  (6) 

The  illuminating  value  of  different  lights  is  about  as 
follows: 

TABI.E  II 


Light 


Ordinary  moonlight  . 
Street  lighted  by  gas 
Stage  of  theater  .  . 
Diffused  daylight 


Foot-Candles 


.025 

.030 

2.9  to  3.8 

1 0.0  to  40.0 
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A  dear  idea  of  these  various  intensities  is  easily  gained 
by  comparison,  remembering'  that  1  foot*candle  furnishes  a 
good  light  to  read  by.  On  account  of  the  great  influence  of 
the  color  of  walls,  height  of  ceilings,  etc*p  it  is  impossible  to 
£ive  other  than  very  approximate  figures  for  the  amount  of 
light  required  for  illuminating  a  given  room.  For  rooms 
requiring  ordinary  illumination  and  having  ceilings  about 
10  feet  high,  about  *25  to  .29  candlepower  per  square  foot 
should  be  sufficient.  For  rooms  with  high  ceilings  .45  to  .5 
candlepower  per  square  foot  should  be  allowed,  and  for  very 
briUtant  lighting  in  ball  rooms  or  similar  places,  the  allow- 
ance may  be  as  high  as  1  candlepower  per  square  foot.  Of 
course,  these  figures  are  for  cases  where  the  whole  room  is 
lo  be  generally  illuminated;  when  the  light  is  used  locally, 
as  at  desks  or  reading  tables,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
have  the  room  generally  illuminated,  and  the  allowance  per 
square  foot  might  be  much  less  than  that  indicated  by  the 
above  figures. 


EXAMPLES    FOR    PRACTICE 

1.  AUowiD^  for  loss  In  the  lines,  abont  how  many  16- candlepower 
lAHips  can  a  300  kilowatt  dynnmo  operate?  Ans.  5*000  lamps 

S,  What  wlU  be  the  inumination,  in  foot«candles,  produced  by  a 
32-caiidlepower  lamp  placed  9  Eeet  from  the  object  inuin mated? 

Ans.  ,395  foot -candle 

3,  How  much  current,  approximately,  would  be  required  for  the 
operation  of  300  220* volt  lamps?  Ans.  90  amperes 

4.  In  testing  a  lamp  on  a  photometer  bar  having  l^OOO  divisions,  a 
balance  wa^  obtained  with  the  screen  31X)  divisions  from  the  standard. 
If  the  standard  were  16  candlepower,  what  was  the  candlepower  of  the 
lamp  under  test?  *  Ans,  87  J  candlepower 


BECENT  TYPES  OF  IKC^O^DESCENT  LAMP 

45.  Within  the  last  few  years  much  experimenting  has 
been  done  in  order  to  produce  an  incandescent  lamp  more 
efficient  than  the  ordinary  lamp  employing  a  carbon  filament. 
The  investigation  has  been  mainly  along  two  lines;  aamely* 
to  produce  a  successful  lamp  employing  material  other  than 
carbon  for  the  light -giving  filament,  and  to  produce  a  lamp 
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in  which  a  gfas  or  vapor  is  broug:ht  to  a  high  state  of  incan- 
descence. The  Nemst  lamp  represents  a  successful  type  in 
which  the  glower  or  light-giving  portion  is  not  of  carbon. 
So  far,  lighting  by  vacuum  tubes  or  by  means  of  incandes- 
cent gas  has  not  been  used  to  any  great  extent,  though  much 
experimenting  has  been  done,  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
such  system  may  ultimately  prove  practicable. 

46.     Efficiency     of     lilgfht- Giving:     Sources. — Any 

source  of  light  may  be  considered  as  giving  out  two  kinds  of 
radiation — luminous  radiations  and  obscure  radiations.  The 
energy  that  is  expended  in  the  luminous  source  sets  up 
vibrations  in  the  ether,  and  those  vibrations  that  have  a 
wave  length  lying  between  .000360  millimeter  and  .000810 
millimeter  are  capable  of  affecting  the  eye  and  producing  the 
sensation  known  as  light.  All  vibrations  lying  above  or 
below  these  limits  are  usless  as  far  as  producing  light  is  con- 
cerned. For  example,  all  heat  radiations  (of  long  wave 
length)  represent  so  much  waste  energy.  If  we  call  A  the 
total  radiation  from  a  light-giving  source,  B  the  amount  of 
luminous  radiation,  and  C  the  non-luminous  or  obscure  radi- 

ation,  then,  A  —  B  •\'  C^  and  the  ratio  -  -  is  the  optical  effi- 

A 

ciency  of  the  light-giving  source,  because  it  is  the  ratio  of 

the  radiation  that  is  useful  in  producing  light,  to  the  total 

radiation.     The    efficiency  of    ordinary  light-giving  sources 

as  measured  by   this    standard  is  very  low.     For  example, 

the  optical  efficiency  of  an  oil  lamp  is  not  more  than  3  per 

cent.;  that  of  an  ordinary  gas  burner  about  4  per  cent.,*  and 

that  of  an  incandescent  lamp  5  to  6  per  cent.,  depending  on 

the  temperature  at  which  the  filament  is  worked.     The  arc 

lamp  has  a  considerably  higher  efficiency;  it  may  run  as  high 

as  18  per  cent,  or  more  when  measured  in  the  direction  in 

ivhich  the  lamp  throws  its  maximum  illumination,  but  the 

average  efficiency  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent. 

There  is   room  for  a  great   deal   of   improvement  in  the 

efficiency  of   our  light-giving  sources,  and  efforts  to  effect 

such   improvement  have    been   along  the   lines   mentioned 
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above.  Contradictory  as  the  statement  may  seem,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  some  of  the  most  efficient  lamps  are 
those  in  which  the  highest  temperatures  are  attained*  In 
order  to  get  an  efficient  lamp,  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  light  most  be  produced  with  the  smallest  possible  accom- 
paniment of  heat.  In  lamps  operated  at  a  high  temperature, 
the  proportion  of  light  to  heat,  and  hence  the  efficiency,  is 
greater  than  in  lamps  where  the  temperature  is  lower,  and 
the  elTort  has  therefore  been  to  produce  incandescent  lamps 
in  which  the  glowing  material  could  be  maiatained  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  is  possible  with  a  carbon-filament 
lamp.  The  temperature  of  the  carbon  points  of  an  arc  lamp 
is  over  tw*ice  that  of  the  iilament  of  an  ordinary  incandescent 
lamp,  and  the  arc  lamp  is  over  twice  as  efficient.  An  incan- 
descent lamp  worked  at  high  voltage  gives  more  candlepower 
per  watt  than  when  worked  at  normal  voltage,  but  the  fila- 
ment soon  bums  out  because  it  is  unable  to  stand  the  high 
temperature.  Some  of  the  lamps  that  have  been  brought 
out  and  in  which  a  higher  temperature  is  attained  than  in  the 
carbon-filament  lamp  will  be  considered  brieSy* 
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47.  Operatlon.^ — The  Xerost  lamp  has  now  been  in 
commercial  use  for  some  time,  and  has  shown  that  it  can  be 
depended  on  as  a  reliable  and  efficient  source  of  light.  The 
hght-giving  portion  or  glower  in  this  lamp  consists  of  a 
small  stick  or  rod  made  of  the  rare  oxides,  such  as  oxides 
of  thoriimii  zirconium,  yttrium,  etc.  This  glower  is  a  non- 
_conductor  when  cold,  but  when  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
>iit  700^  C,  it  conducts  current  and  is  soon  brought  up 
a  very  high  temperature  by  the  passage  of  the  current. 
In  order  to  start  the  lamp,  therefore,  some  means  must  be 
provided  for  heating  the  glower  up  to  the  conducting  lein- 
'pcralure.  This  heating  is  necessary  only  during  the  inter- 
val of  starting,  and  after  the  current  has  been  started  the 
heating  device  is  cut  out  of  service. 

In  order  to  inake  the  operation  of  the  lamp  stable^  it  is 
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necessary  to  insert  a  resistance  in  series  with  the  glower* 
If  the  current  increases  by  a  slight  amount,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  glower  resistance,  and  this  in  turn 
would  allow  a  further  increase  in  current,  which  would  soon 
lead  to  fusing  or  softening  of  the  glower  if  the  resistance  in 
series  were  not  used  to  prevent  it-  The  resistance  is  so 
constructed  that  any  slight  increase  in  current  causes  a  large 
increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  resistance  wire,  thus 
increasing  the  value  of  the  resistance.     The  result  is  that 

the  rise  in  current  due  to  the 
lowering:  of  the  resistance  of  the 
glower  is  checked^  and  the  lamp 
rendered  stable  in  its  action. 
The  voltage  of  the  circuit 
should  not  vary  more  than 
5  per  cent,  from  normal  and  the 
glower  should  be  selected  with 
reference  to  the  actual  voltage 
on  which  it  is  used.  Nernst 
lamps,  or  in  fact  any  other  incan- 
descent lamp,  will  not  give  good 
service  on  systems  where  the 
voltage  regulation  is  poor. 


FlO.  10 


48.  Description,— The 
Nernst  lamp,  as  at  present  con- 
structed, consists  of  the  following 
essential  parts:  (I)  the  glower; 
(2)  the  resistance,  or  ballast,  as 
it  is  termed  by  the  manufac- 
turers; (S)  the  heating  device  for  starting  the  lamp;  (4)  the 
cut-out  device  for  cutting  the  heating  coils  out  of  circuit 
after  the  lamp  has  been  started.  The  lamps,  as  con- 
structed by  the  Nemst  Lamp  Company,  are  made  in  a  large 
variety  of  sizes  and  styles.  Some  are  intended  for  outdoor, 
and  others  for  indoor,  use,  but  the  difference  between  the 
outdoor  and  indoor  types  lies  principally  in  the  style  of 
casing  used  to  protect  the  parts.     They  are  also  made  for  a 
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wide  range  in  candlepower*     A  50-candlepower  glower  is 
&d  as  a  unit,  and  lamps  of  larger  candlepower  are  made 
increasinir  the  number  of  glowers    instead  of  using  a 

single  glower  of  larger  dimensions.     The  lamps  are  made 

with  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  six  glowers,   giving^  candle- 

I>r)wers  of  approximately  50^  110,  175,  250,  and  400,  and  are 

operated  on  alternating- 
current  circuits  using 

100  to  120  volts  or  200 

to  240   volts.     A   110- 

volt   glower   takes,   ap* 

proximately,  .8  ampere, 

while  a  220* volt  glower 

takes  ,4  ampere.    Only 

the    smaller    lamps   are 

fnade  to  operate  on  100 

to    120   volts,   as   more 

satisfactory    service    is 

obtained  from  the  220- 

volt  lamps. 

Pigs.  19  and  20  show 

the  general  construc- 
tion of  a  SSn^voU,  two- 
glower  lamp.    As  shown 

in  Fig.  ii),  the  enclosing 

globe    surrounds    the 

glowers   and   pro  teets 

them  from  air-cnrrents. 

The  glowers  are  made 

of  oxides,  so  that  it  is 

not  necessary  to  mount 

them  in  a  vacuum  like  the  filament  of  an  ordinary  incandes- 
_^ccnt  lamp.     In  Fig.  20»  one  of  the  glowers  is  shown  at  a, 
tic  healer  tubes  are  immediately  above  the  glowerSt  atid 
oih    glowers   and   heaters    are    supported    in    a   porcelain 

holder   d,  which  can   be   readily  detached    from   the  main 

part   of    the   lamp    whenever    it    is    necessary   to    replace 

glowers  or  heaters.     The  auxiliary  pans  of  the  lamp  are 
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necessary  to  insert  a  resistance  in  series  with  the  gl» 
If  the  current  increases  by  a  slight  amount,  there  is  ;♦ 
siderable  reduction  in  the  glower  resistance,  and  this  ii 
would  allow  a  further  increase  ia  current,  which  would 
lead  to  fusing  or  softening  of  the  g;1ower  if  the  resistai 
series  were  not  used  to  prevent  it.     The  resistance 
constructed  that  any  slig:ht  increase  in  current  causes  a 
increase   in   the   temperature  of   the   resistance  wire, 
increasing  the  value  of  the  resistance.     The  result  is 

the  rise  in  current   due  t* 
lowering  of  the  resistance  i 
glower  is  checked,  and  the 
rendered    stable    in    its    a* 
The   voltage   of    the    cir 
should    not    vary    more 
5  per  cent,  from  normal  ani 
glower  should  be  selected 
reference  to   the   actual   vo 
on   which    it    is   used.     N» 
lamps,  or  in  fact  any  other  ir 
descent  lamp,  will  not  give 
service    on    systems   where 
voltage  regulation  is  poor. 


Pic.  li 


48a     De  script  ion. — 

Nernst  lamp,  as  at  present 
structed,  consists  of  the  fol 
essential  parts:   (1)  the 
(2)  the  resistance,  or  ba 
it   is    termed    by   the 
turers;  (3)  the  heating  device  for  starting  the  lamp;  (4 
cut-out  device  (or  cutting  the  heating  coils  out  of  Ci 
after   the    lamp    has    been    started.     The    lamps,    as 
structed  by  the  Nernst  Lamp  Company,  are  made  in  a 
variety  of  sizes  and  styles.     Some  are  intended  for  out 
and  others  for  indoor,  use,  but  the  difference  between 
outdoor  and  indoor  types  lies  principally  in  the  sty 
casing  used  to  protect  the  parts*     They  are  also  made 
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protected  by  the  removable  casing.     One  of  the  armatures  of 
the  cut-out  is  shown  at  B\   G  and  F  are  the  lamp  terminals. 

49.  Tlie  Glowers. — Fig.  21  shows  a  pair  of  glowers 
and  heater  tubes.  When  mounted  in  the  lamp  the  glowers 
«,  a  are  from  iV  to  A  inch  below  the  heater  tubes  b,  b,  and 
about  -jfir  inch  apart  from  center  to  center.  The  size  of  the 
glowers  and  heaters,  as  shown  in  Fig.  21,  is  about  the  same 
as  used  on  the  standard  220-volt  lamp.  The  glower  is  about 
.025  inch  in  diameter  and  li  inches  long.  It  is  provided 
with  platinum  terminal  wires  r,  c  attached  to  copper  wires 

that  terminate  in  small, 
tapered  aluminum  plugs 
that  allow  connections 
to  be  made  or  broken 
easily.  The  platinum 
terminals  are  attached 
to  small  beads  of  plat- 
inum embedded  in  each 
end  of  the  glower.  By  making  the  connection  in  this  man- 
ner, any  shrinkage  of  the  glower  causes  the  connection 
to  become  tighter  and  therefore  does  not  impair  the  con- 
tact. The  life  of  a  glower  will  average  from  600  to  800 
hours,  provided  the  voltage  regulation  is  such  that  the 
increase  in  voltage  above  normal  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent. 
In  placing  glowers  in  the  holders,  care  must  be  taken  to 
allow  a  small  amount  of  end  play;  otherwise,  the  expansion 
and  contraction  may  result  in  breakage. 

50.  neater  Tubes  and  Holder. — Fig.  22  shows  the 
glower  and  heater  tubes  mounted  in  their  porcelain  holder. 
The  holder,  together  with  the  base  on  which  it  is  mounted, 
can  be  pulled  away  from  the  main  part  of  the  lamp.  The 
heater  coil  consists  of  a  porcelain  tube  with  fine  platinum 
wire  wound  on  its  surface  and  covered  with  a  protecting 
paste  that  serves  to  shield  the  wire  from  the  intense  heat  of 
the  glower  and  also  furnish  a  white  surface  that  will  reflect 
the  light  downwards.  The  heater  tubes  b.  Fig.  22,  are  held 
in  the  porcelain  holder  d,  which  is  attached  to  the  porcelain 
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base  ^  that  holds  brass  pieces  /  to  which  the  glowers  are 
connected  by  means  of  the  aluminum  pluijs.  The  terminals 
of  the  heater  tubes  connect  to  the  prongs  h^h!  by  way  of 
the  brass  piece  g^  which  also  serves  as  a  support  for  the 
holder  rf,  being  attached  thereto  by  the  cotter  pin  <?* 
Prongs  /»  w,  and  n  form  the  terminals  of  the  glowers,  and 
when  the  holder  is  pushed  up  into  place  the  prongs  make 
connection  with  contacts  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lamp*  The 
parts  of  the  holder  d  diat  face  the  glowers  are  painted  with 
a  white  paste.    After  the 


m 


h 
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lamp  has  been  in  oper- 
ation for  some  time,  black 
oxide  of  platinum  from 
the  glower  terminals  de- 
pofiits  on  the  holder*  thus 
blackening  the  surface 
and  interfering  with  the 
reflection  of  the  light* 
By  cleaning  up  the  old 
paste  occasionally  and 
giving  the  holder  a  new 
coal,  a  good  reflecUng 
surface  is  maintained. 
The  heater  coils  last 
about  200  hours  when 
used  continuously,  but  as 
they  are  used  only  for  20 
to  30  seconds  each  lime 
the  lamp  is  started,  the  life  of  a  heater  corresponds  to  a 
very  large  number  of  lamp  hours. 


FiG-2^ 


51.  The  steadying  resistance,  or  ballast, *i!i  made  of 
pure  iron  wire  mounted  in  an  inert  gas  such  as  nitrogen. 
In  Fig-  20,  the  ballasts  for  each  glower  are  shown  at  A^A^ 
the  fine  iron  wire  being  mounted  in  sealed  glass  tubes.  The 
temperature  of  a  wire  so  mounted  responds  quickly  to 
changes  m  current,  and  iron  wire  increases  in  resistance 
very  rapidly  with  increase  in  temperature.     An  increase  of 
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10  per  cent,  in  the  current  passing  through  one  of  these 
ballasts  will  cause  as  much  as  150  per  cent,  increase  in 
resistance.  A  small  amount  of  resistance  is  therefore  suf- 
ficient to  insure  stable  operation,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
lamp  as  a  whole  is  higher  than  if  an  ordinary  resistance  were 
used.    By  mounting  the  wire  as  described,  all  danger  from 


in 


Fio.  23 

oxidation   is   removed,    and    the  ballasts   will   last    a  long 
time,  provided  the  voltage  regulation  is  good. 

52.  The  cut-out  consists  of  an  electromagnet  connected 
in  series  with  the  glowers  and  arranged  so  that  when  current 
passes  through  them  it  will  attract  two  armatures  (one  of 
which  is  shown  at  B,  Fig.  20)  and  open  the  circuit  through 
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the  heater  coils.  Each  armature  is  suspended  from  its  upper 
end,  and  when  the  coil  is  energized,  the  armatures  swing  in 
and  open  the  circuit  through  the  heater  coils.  There  are  two 
armatures  and  sets  of  contacts  m  this  lampi  so  that  the 
heater  circuit  is  opened  in  two  places.  The  armatures  are 
suspended  loosely  from  a  single  point  of  support  to  avoid 
humming  caused  by  the  alternating  current  in  the  coil.  So 
far,  Nernst  lamps  have  been  used  mostly  on  alternating 
current ^  because  direct  current  appears  to  decompose  the 
glower  and  make  it  short  lived*  However^  considerable 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  production  of  glowers  for 
direct  current,  and  doubtless  such  lamps  will  soon  be  avail- 
able* The  wire  of  the  cut-out  coil  is  bedded  in  cement 
because  it  must  stand  a  temperature  of  about  110°  C*   It  must 
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remembered  that  the  glower  is  worked  at  a  high  tempera- 
rep  so  that  the  working  parts  of  the  lamp  are  necessarily 
subjected  to  considerable  heat. 

53*  CountH'tlons,— Fig.  23  shows  the  connections  of  a 
two*glower  lamp^  and  Fig*  24  shows  the  same  connections  in 
a  simplified  form  in  order  to  bring  out  the  heater  and  glower 
circuits  more  distinctly.  The  glowers  a,  a  are  connected  in 
parallel f  and  in  series  with  each  is  a  ballast  A,  B  is  the  cut- 
out coil,  which  operates  the  armatures  C  C  and  draws  the 
contacts  away  from  the  contact  pins  D^  />,  thus  opening 
the  heater  circuit  in  two  places*  When  the  lamp  is  not  in 
use,  coil  B  is  not  energized  and  C  and  D  are  in  contact. 
When,  therefore,  current  is  turned  on»  it  takes  the  path 
through  the  heaters  b^  b,  and  the  glowers  a,  a  are   heated 
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until  ihey  are  able  to  conduct  current;  this  usual! 3^  takes 
from  20  to  30  seconds.  As  soon  as  current  passes  through  j 
the  glowers,  coil  B  Is  energised  and  the  circuit  through  thai 
heaters  is  broken  at  Z?,  /?•  Nernst  lamps  are  installed  10 
practically  the  sanoe  manner  as  incandescent  lamps;  that  is, 
they  are  operated  in  parallel  on  constant-potential  circuits. 
Ballasts  and  glowers  must  be  selected  with  reference  to  the 
actual  average  voltage  of  the  circuit;  failure  to  do  this  will 
result  in  numerous  burn-outs.  The  lamps  must  be  hung  in 
a  vertical  position;  otherwise,  the  cut-out  will  fail  to  operate- 
The  smaller  sizes  of  lamp  are  made  to  screw  into  a  socket  likej 
an  ordinary  incandescent  lamp,  but  the  larger  sizes  are  con* 
structed  as  shown  in  Figs.  19  and  20,  and  are  suspended  and 
connected  up  in  much  the  same  way  as  arc  lamps.  A  recent 
lamp,  designed  to  compete  with  the  ordinary  16*candlepower 
incandescent  lamp,  gives  25  candlepower.  It  consists  of 
the  same  essential  parts  as  the  lamps  just  described,  but  the 
arrangement  of  glower  and  heating  coil  is  different.  The 
latter  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  comparatively  large  open 
spiral  and  surrounds  the  glower,  which  is  placed  inside  the 
spiraL  The  glower  and  heating  coil  are  mounted  together' 
as  a  unit,  and  when  a  glower  bums  out,  both  are  renewed. 
This  type  of  holder  was  designed  to  simplify  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  lamp  and  is  intended  more  especially  for  use  in 
isolated  localities. 


54i  Efficiency. — The  chief  advantages  of  the  Nernst 
lamp  are  its  high  eflBciency,  the  natural  color  of  the  light,  use- 
ful downward  distribution,  steadiness,  and  high  powder  factor. 
The  lamp  takes  approximately  half  the  power  expenditure 
per  candlepow^er  required  by  the  ordinary  incandescent  lamp. 
The  power  required  in  the  Nernst  lamp  is  from  1.75  to 
2  watts  per  mean  hemispherical  candlepower.  The  high  effi- 
ciency of  the  Nernst  lamp  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  glower 
is  worked  at  a  high  temperature,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
substances  of  which  the  glower  is  composed  possess  the  prop- 
erties of  selective  radiation  to  a  high  degree,  i.  e*,  they  emitj 
a  large  number  of  radiations  that  are  capable  of  producing' 
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tiie  seBsation  of  light.  The  color  of  the  light  approximates 
closely  to  that  of  daylii^htt  and  hence  is  desirable  for 
store  or  art-gallery  iUuminatioii,  where  the  correct  determi- 
oation  of  color  is  of  importance.  As  an  offset  to  these 
advantages,  the  Nernst  lamp,  in  comparison  with  the  incan- 
descent, is  somewhat  complicated,  and  high  in  first  cost, 
though  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  parts  to  be  renewed 
can  be  replaced  at  slight  cost  after  the  lamp  is  once  pur- 
chased, because  allowance  is  made  for  the  scrap  platinum  in 
the  bumed-out  parts.  The  slowness  of  starting  is  also  a 
disadvantage  for  some  kinds  of  illumination,  particularly 
in  theaters,  or  in  any  other  place  where  it  is  desired 
to  switch  lamps  on  and  off  frequently- 


CRAWFORD-VOELKER    IrAMP 

55.  The  Crawford ^Voelker  lamp  is  another  type  in 
which  the  light*gtving  filament  is  not  composed  of  carbon. 
This  lamp,  in  its  general  construction,  is  similar  to  the 
ordinary  incandescent  lamp.  The  filament  is  mounted  in  an 
exhausted  globe  and  no  special  provision  need  be  made  for 
starting,  because  the  filament  is  a  conductor  when  cold. 
The  filament  is  made  of  carbide  of  titanium,  formed  by 
combining  carbon  and  oxide  of  titanium  in  the  electric 
furnace.  This  substance  makes  a  tough,  durable  filament 
that  will  stand  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  ordinary 
carbon  filament.  So  far,  the  lamp  has  not  been  used  com- 
mercially to  any  extent,  but  tests  on  it  appear  to  indicate 
that  it  has  a  considerably  better  efficiency  than  the  ordinary 
lamp.  Tests  have  shown  an  efficiency  of  2.53  watts  per 
indlepower  at  the  start,  2. 84  watts  at  the  end  of  ♦50()  hours, 
[id  S.35  watts  at  the  end  of  1,000  hours.  Still  later  tests 
have  shown  power  consumptions  ranging  from  1.68  to 
2.16  watts  per  candtepower.  It  is  also  claimed  that  this 
filament  does  not  produce  blackening  of  the  bulb  found  in 
lamps  using  a  carbon  filament. 
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OSMIUM    LAMP 

56.  Another  type  of  incandescent  lamp  that  shows  a 
higher  efficiency  than  the  carbon-filament  lamp  is  that  in 
which  the  filament  is  made  of  the  rare  metal  osmium. 
This  lamp  has  not  yet  been  used  commercially,  but  tests 
made  on  it  show  that  it  takes  but  little  over  half  the  power 
for  the  same  amount  of  light  as  the  carbon-filament  lamp. 
Osmium  lamps  maintain  their  candlepower  well  and  have  a 
longer  life  than  the  carbon-filament  lamp.  The  high  price 
of  osmium  prevents  the  commercial  use  of  the  lamp,  and 
another  drawback  is  that,  owing  to  the  comparatively  low 
resistance  of  the  metal,  it  is  difficult  to  make  lamps  for 
operation  on  the  usual  pressures  of  110  or  220  volts. 
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SYSTEMS    OF    DISTIUBUTION 

1,  In  considering  the  different  systems  commonly  used 
for  supplying  electrical  energy  to  the  lamps,  the  local  dis- 
tribution by  means  of  the  wiring  in  buildings  will  not  be 
described,  as  that  part  of  the  subject  belongs  properly  to 
interior  wirings  Current  for  electric  lighting  is  distributed 
from  the  j*tation  to  the  point  of  utilisation  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  power  transmission;  in  fact,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  electric  energy  transmitted  is  used  both  for  light- 
ifig  and  power  purposes*  The  following  brief  descriptions  of 
the  more  important  distributing  systems  are  intended  to 
point  out  how  the  methods  already  described  are  applied 
to  electric-lighting  work. 

In  most  cases,  the  current  required  for  the  operation  of 
incandescent  lamps  is  distributed  at  a  constant  potential;  i*  e., 
the  aim  is  to  keep  the  pressure  at  the  station  such  that  the 
pressure  at  the  lamps  will  remain  constant,  no  matter  what 
the  load  may  be*  If  the  pressure  at  the  lamps  is  not  main- 
tained uniform  within  narrow  limits,  the  service  will  be  poor, 
the  life  of  the  lamps  short,  and  the  complaints  from  cus- 
tomers numerous*  Where  the  lamps  are  run  on  a  constant- 
potential  system »  the  current  transmitted  over  the  lines 
increases  with  the  load^  because  every  light  turned  on  means 
just  so  much  more  current  to  be  supplied.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  drop  in  the  line  increases  with  the  load,  and  in 
order  that  the  pressure  at  the  lamps  shall  be  maintained 
constant  instead  of  falling  off  on  account  of  this  drop,  the 
pressure  at  the  dynamo  or  station  must  be  raised  sligbtly, 
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In  any  event,  no  matter  what  means  may  be  adopted  for 
distributing  the  current,  the  aim  should  be  to  provide  the 
lamps  with  a  uniform  pressure  and  to  see  that  this  pressure 
is  kept  uniform,  no  matter  how  the  number  of  lamps  operated 
may  vary.  The  distribution  should  also  be  designed  to  accom- 
plish this  object  with  the  least  possible  expense;  i.  e.,  the  dis- 
tributing lines  should  be  laid  out  so  as  to  secure  the  desired 
results  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  copper  and 
loss  of  energy. 


METHODS  OF  CONNECTING  liAMPS 

2.  I/amps  in  Parallel. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
incandescent  lamps  are  connected  in  paral- 
lel, as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  In  this  case,  the  pres- 
sure between  the  two  lines  must  be  kept  at  a 
constant  value,  otherwise  the  current  flowing 
through  the  lamps  will  vary.  Since  the  resist- 
ance of  a  lamp  cannot  change,  unless  the 
temperature  of  the  filament  changes,  the  cur- 
rent that  will  flow  through  any  lamp  depends 
on  but  two  things — the  pressure  between  the 
lines  and  the  resistance  of  the  lamp.  The 
current  in  each  lamp  is  equal  to  the  pressure 
between  the  mains  divided  by  the  resistance 
of  the  lamp.  So  long  as  the  pressure  is  kept 
constant,  the  turning  off  or  on  of  any  lamp 
does  not  affect  the  others,  but  the  current  in 
the  mains  will  increase  when  lamps  are  turned 
on  and  decrease  when  they  are  turned  off. 
Incandescent  lamps  are  connected  in  this  way, 
because  the  arrangement  is  extremely  simple; 
each  lamp  is  independent  of  the  others,  and 
the  pressure  between  the  lines  is  low. 

3.     Tramps  in  Series. — Lamps  are  occa- 
sionally connected  in  series,   as  shown   in 
Fig.  2.     This  arrangement  is  used  principally 
for    street    lighting;    it    is    seldom   used   for  interior  work, 
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In  this  case  I  the  same  current  flows  through  all  the  lamps; 
hence,  their  filaments  must  be  of  the  same  current-carrying 
capacity.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  some  lamps  of  higher 
candlepower  than  others,  their  filaments  must  he  made 
longer*  The  pressure  across  the  terminals  of  any  lamp 
can  be  found  by  multiplying  the  resistance  of  the  lamp 
by  the  current  flowing.  Also,  since  the  lamps  are  con- 
nected in  series,  the  total  pressure  required  to  force  the 
current  through  the  circuit  will  be  the  sum  of  the  pressures 
required  for  the  separate  lamps.  F*or  example^  suppose  that 
there  are  ten  lamps  ^  each  requiring  a  pressure  of  20  volts 
and  a  current  of  3i  amperes;  also,  five  lamps,  each  requir- 
ing a  current  of  Si  amperes  and  a  pressure  of  40  volts.  The 
total  pressure  required  for  the  circuit,  neglecting  the  loss  in 
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the  line,  will  be  20  X  10  +  5  X  40  =  400  volts*  In  this  sys- 
tem p  the  line  current  is  small;  hence,  it  is  well  adapted 
for  street  incandescent  lighting,  where  the  area  to  he 
covered  is  large.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  current  must 
he  maintained  at  the  value  for  which  the  lamps  are  designed. 
This  means  that  the  pressure  between  the  ends  of  the  line 
mujvt  be  raised  as  more  lamps  are  added  to  the  circuit, 
because  the  resistance  is  increased.  Also,  the  pressure 
must  be  lowered  when  lamps  are  cut  out,  otherwise  the  cur- 
rent will  increase  and  bum  out  the  remaining  lamps.  In  the 
series  system,  the  current  is  constant  and  the  pressure  varies: 
in  the  parallel  system,  the  pressure  is  constant  and  the  cur- 
rent varies  as  the  number  of  lamps  in  use  is  increased  or 
decreased.  Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  means  must  be 
"provided  for  maintaining  the  circuit  around  the  lamps,  in 
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case  they  should  burn  out;  otherwise,  the  breaking  of  one 
lamp  will  put  out  all  the  lights  on  the  circuit.  The  method 
by* which  this  is  accomplished  will  be  described  when  this 
system  is  taken  up  in  detail.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  if 
the  number  of  lamps  operated  is  large,  the  pressure  applied 
to  the  circuit  must  be  correspondingly  high;  this  introduces 
an  element  of  danger  and  is  one  reason  why  series  lighting 
is  not  used  for  interior  work.    Lamps  in  series  may  be  cut  out 
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of  circuit  by  short-circuiting  them,  as  indicated  by  switch  S, 
Fig.  2;  whereas,  in  the  parallel  system  they  must  be  cut  out 
by  opening  the  circuit  through  the  lamp  by  means  of  a 
switch  in  series  with  it.  This  switch  may  be  a  separate 
device  a.  Fig.  1,  or  it  may  be  in  the  lamp  socket  and  worked 
by  a  key  d. 

4.     Lamps  in   Multiple  Series. — This  method,   some- 
times called  parallel  series,  is  a  combination  of  the  two 
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preceding  and  is  used  in  a  number  of  special  cases.     Perhaps 
its  widest  use  is  In  connection  with  the  lighting  of  electric 
street  cars,  but  it  h  also  used  in  mine  lighting  work,  where 
lights  are  operated  from  the  haulage  system. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  lamps  are  to  be  operated  on 

Baitis  between  which  a  constant  pressure  of  500  volts  is  main- 
tained, as  on  a  street  railway*     Lamps  cannot  be  obtained 
for  500  volts  and  a  single  100- volt  lamp  will  be  burned  out 
instantly  if    it   is    connected    across    the 
mains,  but  five    100-volt  lamps   may  l>e 
connected  in  series,  as  in   Fig.  3.     With 
this    arrangement,    the    current    through     -  ^/^"^^ ' 
the  series  of  five   lamps   will   be   about         A        A 
i  ampere  and  the  pressure  across  each 
lamp    100   volts.      Any    number   of    such 
series  of  five  lamps  may  be   connected 
across  the  mains.     If  one  light  goes  out, 
it   puts   out  the  other  four  in  the  same 
circuit  with  it,  but,  if  any  lamp  is  cut  out, 
^y  short-circuiting  it,  the  voltage  on  the 
tier  four  lamps  becomes  higher  than  they 
can  stand,  because  the  pressure  between 
the  mains  is  constant,  and  cutting  out  the 
drop  through  one  lamp  simply  throws  that 
much  more  pressure  on  the  others. 

Fig,  4  shows  a  multiple-series  arrange- 

[lent  with  two  lamps  in  series— a  scheme 
of  connection  that  is  sometimes  used  for 
operating  lamps  on  22*)-volt  power  circuits,  for  example,  in 
mine-hautage  plants.  By  adding  the  middle,  or  neutral,  wire 
to  Fig.  4,  the  three-wire  system,  Fig,  5,  so  extensively 
used  for  distribution  in  large  cities,  is  obtained.  The  mul- 
tiple-series system,  as  in  Fig.  4,  is  not  used  for  general 
interior  lighting  work.  It  is  used,  however,  for  decorative 
lighting  where  a  number  of  lamps  of  low  candlepower  are 
connected  in  series  across  the  low-potential  mains. 
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DIRECT-CUBRENT,     CONSTANT-POTENTIAIj 
SYSTEM 

5.  Simple  Two-Wire  System. — This  method  of  dis- 
tribution is  very  largely  used  for  small,  isolated  plants,  or 
any  installation  where  the  power  is  transmitted  a  short 
distance  only.  The  lamps  are  usually  operated  at  110  or 
220  volts  and  the  current  is  supplied  by  compound-wound 
djmamos.  Fig.  6  shows  a  single  dynamo  G  operating  lamps 
on  the  simple  two- wire  system.  Two  main  wires  A,  A 
run  from  the  dynamo  (the  various  switches  and  measuring 
instruments  being  here  omitted  for  the  sake  of  clearness) 
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and  the  lamps  are  either  connected  directly  across  this  pair 
of  mains  or  are  connected  across  branch  mains,  as  shown  at 
B,  B  and  C  C,  This  arrangement  answers  very  well  for 
small  plants,  where  only  a  small  number  of  lamps  are  oper- 
ated and  where  they  are  not  scattered  very  widely. 

6.  Feeders  and  Mains. — If  the  lamps  are  scattered  over 
a  considerable  area,  it  is  best  to  run  out  feeders  A^  By 
Fig.  7,  to  what  are  known  as  centers  of  distribution,  as 

at  C  and  D,  and  at  these  points  attach  mains  E,  F  to  the 
feeders.  The  centers  of  distribution  should  be  selected  so 
as  to  lie  near  the  points  where  the  bulk  of  the  light  is  used. 
No  lights  are  attached  to  the  feeders;  they  simply  convey 
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current  from  the  station  to  the  center  of  distribution,  which 
becomes^  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  substation.  By  this  method, 
a  considerable  drop  can  be  allowed  in  the  feeders  without 
causing  any  trouble  at  the  lig^hts.  For  example,  suppose 
that  llfVvolt  lamps  are  to  be  operated  and  that  a  drop  of 
15  volts  is  allowable  between  the  dynamo  and  the  last  lamp 
on  the  line.  The  feeders  might  be  calculated  for,  say,  a  drop 
of  13  voltH.  This  lar^e  drop  will  allow  comparatively  small 
feeders  to  be  used  and  will  not  be  injurious  to  the  lamps. 
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because  the  pressure  at  the  point  C  will  be  maintained  at  112 
volts,  and  the  variation  in  pressure  alon^  the  lamp  mains 
will  be  but  2  volts, 

7.  The  arrangement  just  described  is  known  as  the 
feeder-antl*niiilti  Bystemi  its  advantages  may  be  summed 
up  briefly  as  follows: 

L  It  allows  the  use  of  a  large  drop  in  the  feeders  carry- 
ing the  current  to  the  point  where  it  is  distributed,  thus 
permitting  the  use  of  comparatively  small  conductors  and 
thereby  cutting  down  the  expense. 

2.  It  allows  this  large  drop  without  introducing  large 
variations  in  the  voltage  obtained  at  the  lamps. 
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3.  It  allows  the  district  lighted  to  be  divided  into  sec- 
tions, each  supplied  by  its  own  feeder,  and  thus  admits  of 
each  section  being  controlled  independently  from  the  station. 

8.  Three- Wire  System. — The  simple  two- wire  system, 
even  if  operated  on  the  feeder-and-main  plan,  requires  alto- 
gether too  much  copper  to  admit  of  very  extended  use. 
For  moderate  distances,  the  three-wire  system.  Fig.  8, 
is  used.  A  large  amount  of  lighting  is  carried  out  on  this 
plan  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  large  cities.  It 
is  not  confined  to  direct  current  alone,  but  is  also  largely 
used  with  alternating  current. 
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Fig.  8 

The  two  dynamos  A  and  B  are  connected  in  series  and 
supply  current  through  the  feeders  1,  2,  3,  etc.  to  the  diflEer- 
ent  centers  of  distribution,  where  the  mains  a,  ^,  c  are 
attached.  This  arrangement  effects  a  considerable  saving 
in  copper  over  the  two-wire  system;  the  pressure  com- 
monly used  is  110  volts  on  each  side  of  the  circuit,  or 
220  volts  between  the  outside  wires.  In  some  recent  plants, 
220-volt  lamps  are  used,  thus  requiring  440  volts  between  the 
outside  wires. 

9.  Special  Three-Wire  Systems. — The  ordinary  three- 
wire  system  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  two  dynamos. 
If  the  load  were  absolutely  balanced,  one  220-volt  dynamo 
would  be  sufficient,  but  in  most  cases  an  accurate  balance 
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canoot  be  obtained.  A  number  o£  systems  have  been 
devised  whereby  a  hiri^^e  220- volt  dyimino  can  be  operated 

on  the  two  uutside  wires  and  the  unequal  distribution  of 
the  load  taken  up  by  a  balancing  arrangement  of  small 
capacity  compared  with  that  of  the  dynamo. 

10*  Fig.  9  shows  a  system  where  the  unbalancing  in  the 
load  is  taken  care  of  by  means  of  a  storage  battery,  which 
is  cf>nnected  as  shown.  The  middle  point  of  the  battery  is 
coiinected  to  the  line  and  the  220-vo!t  dynamo  is  connected 
to  the  outside  wires;  if  a  larger  current  is  needed  on  one 
side  of  the  battery  than  on  the  other,  the  extra  current  is 
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supplied  from  the  battery.  It  is  not,  however,  generally 
advisable  to  use  a  battery  for  maintaining  the  balance  con- 
tinuously, because  the  cells  become  tmevenly  discharged, 
Wbeo  batteries  are  used  on  three-w^ire  systems,  they  are 
ystially  connected  across  the  outside  lines  and  a  switch  pro- 
^'ided  to  connect  their  middle  point  with  the  neutral p  so  that 
they  can  be  nsed  for  balancing  in  case  of  necessity. 

11.  Fig.  10  shows  a  three- wire  system  fed  by  a  220- volt 
dynamo^  in  conjunction  with  a  mcaor-dynamo  aa^.  This 
inotor*dynamo   is    sometimes   called  a   Im lancing   set   or 
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Im lancer.  The  armatures  a^  a^  are  mounted  on  the  same 
sbait  and  connected  in  series,  the  mid-point  n  being  connected 
to  the  neutral  wire.     The  fields  of  the  two  machines  are 
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gives  55  X  18  watts  and,  hence, 


4i  amperes.    The 


connected  across  the  mains »  as  shown  at  ff^  When  one  side 
of  the  system  is  more  heavily  loaded  than  the  other,  the 
machine  on  the  heavily  loaded  side  runs  as  a  dynamo  and 
helps  to  supply  current  to  that  side,  while  the  machine  on 
the  lightly  loaded  side  absorbs  power  and  runs  as  a  motor, 
thus  equalizing  the  load*  Take,  for  example,  the  special  case 
shown  in  Fig.  10,  where  there  are  twelve  lamps  on  one  sidoJ 
and  six  on  the  other,  or  eighteen  lamps,  in  all,  supplied  from 
the  220- volt  machine  A.     Allowing  65  watts  per  lamp,  this 

55  X  18 
220 

current  flowing  out  on  F  and  back  on  F^  must,  therefore, 
be  4i  amperes.     The  upper  side  requires  6  amperes  and  the  J 
lower  side  3,  because  there  are  twelve  lamps  in  parallel  in' 
the  ope  case  and  six  in  the  other.    There  are,  then,  3  amperes 
coming  back  through  the  neutral,  of  which  li  flow  through  a', 
running   it  as  a  motor  and  generating  H  amperes  in  a. 
This  is  added  to  the  4  J  in  line  /%  thus  making  the  six  required 
for  the  upper  side.     If  the  lower  side  should  become  more.^ 
heavily  loaded  than  the  upper,  the  current  in  the  neutral 
wire  would  be  in  the  opposite  direction  and  the  action  of 
a  and  a^  would  be  reversed;  that  is,  a  would  act  as  the  motor 
and  a^  as  the  dynamo. 

The  motor-dynamo,  or  balancer,  is  not  necessarily  placed 
in  the  station;  it  may  be  placed  at  a  point  near  the  center  of 
distribution,  thus  requiring  only  two  feeders  /'and  /^  to  be, 
run  back  to  the  station.  In  this  illustration,  the  losses  in  the^ 
balancing  set  have  been  neglected.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
machine  A  will  furnish  more  than  4i  amperes  in  order  to 
make  up  for  the  losses  in  a^  a^  and  supply  the  lamps  as  well. 

Fig.  11  shows  the  connections  for  a  balancing  set  more  in 
detail,  (a)  being  the  elementary  connections  and  (b)  the  com* 
plete  diagram  indicating  the  various  instniments,  A  and  B 
are  the  armatures  of  the  balancer  and  C  the  armature  of 
the  main  generator;  d  and  e  are  field  rheostats  in  the  shunt 
fields,  and  /  the  field  rheostat  of  the  generator.  In  order 
to  start  the  set,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  starting  rheostat 
at  ^,  so  that  one  of  the   machines  can  be    started  as  a 
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direct-current  motor.  Voltmeters  and  ammeters  should  be 
provided  as  shown,  the  former  indicating  the  voltages  of  the 
main  machine  and  the  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  three- 
wire  circuit,  and  the  latter  indicating  the  current  output  of 
the  main  machine  and  the  current  in  the  neutral.  The  read- 
ing of  the  neutral  ammeter  shows  the  amount  of  current 
handled  by  the  balancer.  A  trip  coil  h  is  placed  in  the 
neutral  wire  leading  to  the  balancer,  so  that  if  the  current 
becomes  excessive,  a  circuit  is  closed  through  the  trip  coil 
of  the  circuit-breaker  k,  thus  cutting  off  the  main  generator. 
If  an  overload  on  the  balancer  were  taken  care  of  by  placing 
a  circuit-breaker  at  m  or  n,  damage  would  result,  for  if  a 
short  circuit  should  occur  on  either  side  of  the  system,  the 
circuit-breaker  on  that  side  would  at  once  fly  out,  and  since 
the  main  machine  would  still  be  connected,  an  excessive 
voltage  would  be  thrown  on  the  lamps.  In  most  large 
stations  operating  on  the  three-wire  system,  the  amount  of 
unbalancing  is  usually  small  compared  with  the  total  load 
carried,  so  that  the  capacity  of  the  balancing  arrangement  is, 
as  a  rule,  small  compared  with  that  of  the  main  dynamo. 
Balancing  sets  are  now  generally  used  in  preference  to 
the  old  method  employing  two  main  dynamos  connected 
in  series. 

12.  Voltage  Uei^ulation. — In  stations  where  a  large 
number  of  lamps  are  operated,  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
have  several  distinct  feeders  running  to  the  different  districts 
to  be  lighted  or  supplied  with  power.  Some  of  these  feeders 
may  be  long,  others  quite  short.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
keep  the  cross-section  of  the  long  feeders  within  a  reasonable 
size,  a  larger  drop  must  be  allowed  in  them  than  in  the 
short  feeders.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  have  some  means  of 
supplying  the  long-distance  feeders  with  a  higher  pressure 
than  those  supplying  the  near-by  districts.  Of  course,  the 
voltage  on  the  short  feeders  might  be  cut  down  by  inserting 
resistance  in  series  with  them,  as  has  been  done  in  some 
cases,  but  this  method  is  wasteful  of  power  and  is  not  to  be 
recommended. 
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13*  An  excellent  method*  where  separate  dynamos  are 
available,  is  to  use  separate  machines  for  supplying  the  long- 
distance feeders,  and  run  them  at  a  higher  voltage  than  those 
supplying  the  short  feeders.  When  only  one  dynamo  or  set 
of  dynamos  is  at  hand  for  operating:  the  whole  system,  the 
best  plan  is  to  run  the  machines  at  the  pressure  suitable  for 
the  short  feeders,  and  use  a  booster  to  raise  the  voltage  on 
other    feeders.      Fig.   12   indicates    the   arrangement 
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"referred  to.  The  plan  shown  is  for  the  three-wire  system,  . 
though  the  same  scheme  may  be  used  on  a  two* wire  system 
and  is,  in  fact,  used  considerably  with  electric  railways. 
A  and  B  are  two  dynamos  operating  on  the  three-wire'  system 
and  supplying  current  directly  to  the  short  feeders  1,2,3^  and 
t*^2\S',  Feeders  <f,  ^,  r  and  ^',  ¥^c^  run  to  outlying  points 
and,  therefore,  mast  be  supplied  with  a  higher  prcBsure  than 
the  other  feeders*     Suppose^  for  example,  that  each  dynamo 
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feuerates  125  volts  and  that  the  long-distance  feeders  require 
140  volts  between  the  outside  and  neutral  wires;  15  volts 
must,  therefore,  be  added  to  each  dynamo  voltage.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  boosters  C  ^»  which  are  connected 
as  shown, 

The  boosters  are  small  dynamos  driven  either  by  a 
steam  engfine  or,  more  frequently,  by  an  electric  motor. 
The  fields  are  separately  excited  from  the  mains  and  the 
armatures  are  connected  in  series  with  each  of  the  outside 
wires.  The  armatures  must  be  capable  of  carrying  all  the 
current  used  on  the  long-distance  feeders  and  be  able  to 
generate  a  pressure  equal  to  that  by  which  the  voltage  is  to 
be  raised.  For  example,  in  this  case  the  booster  armatures 
would  generate  the  extra  15  volts  required  and  thus  give 
140  volts  on  the  feeders  a,b,c  and  a^b^c'.  By  varying  the 
field  rheostat  of  the  boostersj  the  voltage  on  the  feeders 
may  be  adjusted. 

1 4.  Five- Wire  and  Seven-Wlr©  Systems*^ — The  three- 
wire  system  has  been  extended  so  as  to  make  use  of  higher 
potentials  by  employing  four  dynamos  in  series  and  three 
neutral  wires.  This  allows  the  use  of  440  to  500  volts 
between  the  outside  wires  and  permits  a  still  larger  area  to 
be  covered  than  by  the  three-wire  system*  Seveu^wlr© 
systems  with  six  dynamos  in  series  have  also  been  used, 
and  the  five-wire  system  has  been  successfully  applied  on 
the  continent  of  Europe*  Five-wire  and  seven-wire  systems 
have  met  with  little  favor  in  America,  the  practice  being  to 
use  alternating-current  methods  of  distribution  if  pressures 
higher  than  those  given  by  the  110-220-volt  or  220-440- volt 
three-wire  systems  are  required.  The  use  of  three-wire 
systems  with  220- volt  lamps  and  440  volts  across  the  outside 
wires  is  gradually  extending,  because  the  higher  pressure 
allows  larger  areas  to  be  supplied  and  effects  a  saving  in 
copper  over  the  110-220-volt  system* 
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DIRECT-CURRENT,  CONSTANT-CURRENT  SYSTEM 
15,  The  direct-current,  con  stunt-cur  rent  sjetem 
is  very  seldom  used  for  incandescent-lighiin^  work.  It  .was 
employed  to  some  extent  in  the  early  days  of  electric  light- 
ing  when  a  few  incandescent  lights  were  operated  in  series 
with  direct-current  arc  lamps.  In  such  systems,  the  current 
used  was  a  direct  one,  furnished  usually  by  a  machine  of  the 
Thomson- Houston,  or  Brush,  type,  and  was  maintained  at  a 
constant  value  by  automatically  varying^  the  E,  M*  F.  There 
were  many  objections  to  operating  incandescent  lamps  in  this 
way  and  llie  system  was  never  used  to  any  great  extentp 


ALTERNATING-CURRENT,     CONSTANT-POTENTIAIj 

SYSTEM 
16*  Alternating  current  at  constant  potential  finds  wide 
application  for  incandescent  lighting,  because  this  method 
allows  lights  to  be  operated  over  large  areas  with  a  com- 
paratively small  loss  and  a  small  expenditure  for  copper. 
The  distribution  may  be  carried  out  by  means  of  the 
single-phase,  two-phase*  or  three-phase  system.  If  the  cur- 
rent were  intended  for  operating  lights  only,  the  single- 
phase  scheme  would  be  used>  as  it  is  simpler  than  either 
the  two-phase  or  three-phase  arrangements.  Most  modern 
lighting  plants,  however,  are  equipped  so  that  they  can 
operate  motors  as  well  as  lights,  and,  hence,  it  is  customary 
to  Install  polyphase  systems  rather  than  single-phase* 

17.  Single-Phase  System. — When  alternating  current 
first  came  into  use  for  electric  lighting,  a  simple  alternator 
was  used  to  supply  current  at  a  constant  pressure.  This 
ras  transmitted  over  the  line,  and  at  the  various  points 
(There  it  was  utilized  transformers  were  installed  to  step- 
down  the  voltage  to  an  amount  suitable  for  the  lamps.  Each 
customer  usually  had  his  own  transformer.  If  the  system 
were  small,  only  a  single  pair  of  lines  or  feeders  was  run 
from  the  station;  in  case  the  area  lighted  was  large,  a  num- 
ber of  feeders  supplying  different  sections  was  used*     The 
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pressures  first  used  were  1,000  volts  on  the  primary  mains 
and  50  or  52  volts  on  the  secondary.  As  the  construction 
of  alteraators,  transformers,  and  lamps  was  broug:ht  to  a 
hig^her  stage  of  perfection,  the  pressures  were  increased  to 
2,000  volts  primary  and  100  to  110  volts  secondary.  The 
frequency  used  in  the  early  plants  was  usually  from  125  to 
133  cycles  per  second;  in  later  plants,  60  cycles  has  become 
common  practice. 

The  g^reat  advantage  of  this  system  over  the  direct  cur- 
rent lies,  of  course,  in  the  use  of  the  high  pressure  for 
transmitting  the  current.    The  introduction  of  alternating 
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current  rendered  possible  the  lig^hting  of  many  places  that 
could  not  afford  the  expense  of  installation  that  would  be 
necessary  if  direct  current  were  used.  It  also  rendered 
water-powers  available  that  were  located  at  some  distance 
from  the  centers  to  be  lighted. 

18,  It  was  formerly  customary  to  install  small  trans- 
formers for  each  customer,  as  shown  at  A,  B,  C,  Fig.  13, 
and  if  a  large  amount  of  current  were  required  at  any  point, 
a  number  of  transformers  were   connected  in  parallel,   as 
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shown  at  A'.  This  was  necessary  because  transformers  were 
not  then  made  in  large  sizes.  On  account  of  the  objections 
to  running  a  number  of  small  transformers  it  is  much  better 
to  make  use  of  a  system  of  secondary  mains  supplying  a 
number  of  customers  and  to  feed  these  secondary  mains  from 
a  few  large  transformers,  as  shown  in  Figf.  14.  In  this  case> 
the  primary  mains  j4,  B,  running  from  the  station,  feed  the 
large  transformers  J",  7".  The  distributing  secondary  mains 
are  usually  arranged  on  the  three-wire  system,  as  indicated 
at  C  thus  allowing  a  considerable  area  to  be  supplied  from 
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one  pair  of  transformers*  The  current  may,  however,  be  dis- 
tributed by  secondary  two- wire  mains  if  the  lights  are  close 
at  hand.  Scattered  customers  must,  of  course,  be  supplied 
by  individual  transformers,  as  in  Fig.  13,  The  use  of  sec- 
ondary mains  greatly  reduces  the  number  of  transformers 
to  be  kept  in  repair  and  otherwise  looked  after;  it  also  effects 
a  considerable  saving  in  power,  owing  to  the  higher  effi- 
ciency of  rhe  large  transformers.  Where  branch  lines  E^ 
Fig*  13»  are  taken  off  the  main  feeders,  main  line  cut-out 
boxes  /,  /'  should  be  installed  as  indicated.  The  secondary- 
maia  arrangement  can  generally  be  used  to  advantage  for 
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furnishing:  light  to  the  business  part  of  a  town,  while  in  the 
residence  part  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  use  individual 
transformers  on  account  of  the  customers  being  scattered. 
These  remarks  apply  also  to  lighting  systems  using  two- 
phase  or  three-phase  distribution. 

19,  Polyi)hase  Systems. — Polyphase  systems  of  distri- 
bution are  used  extensively  for  electric  lighting,  but,  so  far 
as  the  lighting  is  concerned,  they  have  little  if  any  advantage 
over  the  single-phase  system.  The  chief  reason  for  their 
use  is  to  permit  the  operation  of  alternating-current  motors 
from  the  same  system  as  the  lights.  The  three-phase  system 
also  has  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  amount  of  copper 
required  in  the  lines — an  advantage  of  considerable  impor- 
tance when  the  current  has  to  be  transmitted  for  a  long 
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distance.  The  regular  two-phase  and  three-phase  systems 
have  been  described,  but  a  few  special  methods  of  operating 
lights  from  polyphase  machines  may  be  mentioned  here. 
When  alternators  were  first  installed  in  lighting  stations, 
they  were  of  the  single-phase  type,  because  polyphase  motors 
had  not  at  that  time  come  into  use  and  the  current  was 
employed  for  lighting  exclusively.  When  alternators  are 
now  installed,  it  is  usually  desirable  to  put  in  a  machine 
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that  can  operate  either  lights  or  motors,  and  the  operation 
of  polyphase  machines  on  single-phase  circnits  therefore 
becomes  a  consideration  of  importance* 

If  the  various  lighting  circuits  are  arranged  so  that  the 
load  on  the  different  phases  can  be  appruximately  balanced, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  two-phase  or  a  three-phase  alternator 
cannot  be  used  to  operate  them,  A  three-phase  alternator 
can  be  operated  as  a  single-phase  machine,  aa  shown  in 
Fig.  15,  in  case  the  load  cannot  be  divided  between  the 
different  phases.  When  so  operated,  it  can,  if  necessary,  be 
run  in  parallel  with  other  single-phase  machines,  A  three- 
phase  alternator,  when  run  as  a  single-phase  machine,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  16,  will  carry  about  76  per  cent,  of  its 
rated  output.  For  example,  suppose  that  a  three-phase 
alternator  has  a  capacity  of  200  kilowatts  at  2^300  volts*     Its 

output  will  be  /=  .JxT732-=  ^"^  ^"P^^^^" 
If  the  same  alternator  were  operated  single-phase,  its  out- 
put would  be  about  J5x200  =  150  kilowatts  and  the  cur- 
rent output  would  be  ^IfoS^  =  65.2  amperes;  that  is,  with 
approximately  the  same  increase  in  temperature  of  the  arma- 
ture* the  alternator  would  deliver  50.2  amperes  in  each  of 
three  lines  when  run  three-phase,  or  65.2  amperes  when  run 
single-phase.  For  a  given  output »  a  three-phase  alternator 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  a  single-phase  machine*  because 
the  armature  winding  space  is  utilized  to  better  advantage. 
Consequently,  a  three-phase  alternator,  capable  of  giving  a 
single-phase  output  of  a  given  number  of  kilowatts,  costs 
the  same  as  a  single-phase  machine  of  the  same  out- 
When  installing  new  machinery  in  a  lighting  station 
that  has  hitherto  been  operated  altogether  by  single-phase 
machines,  it  is  frequently  advisable  to  install  three-phase 
alternators,  even  if  they  are  operated  single-phase  for 
the  time  being,  because,  in  case  occasion  should  arise  for  the 
operation  of  motors,  the  three-phase  current  will  then  be 
amiable.  When  three-phase  alternators  are  intended  for 
single-phase  operation*  they  are  usually  provided  with  a 
Y-comiected  winding. 
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20.  If  all  three  phases  of  the  alternator  are  used,  the  oat- 
going:  feeders  should  be  connected  across  different  phases, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  16,  so  that  the  load  will  be,  at  least, 
approximately  balanced.  If  the  loads  are  not  balanced, 
there  will  be  more  or  less  inequality  in  the  voltages  on  the  dif- 
ferent feeders,  but  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  feeders 
and  the  loads  thereon,  a  fairly  good  balance  should  be  pos- 
sible in  the  majority  of  cases.    Of  course,  the  amount  of 
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the  inequality  in  voltage  on  the  different  phases  due  to 
inequality  of  load  will  depend  considerably  on  the  design  of 
the  alternator.  If  the  armature  is  of  low  inductance,  the 
falling  off  in  voltage  with  increase  in  load  will  be  compara- 
tively small;  in  other  words,  the  inherent  regulation  will  be 
good  and  unbalancing  of  load  will  not  cause  serious  unbal- 
ancing of  voltage.     In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  unbalancing 
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that  may  arise  can  be  compensated  for  by  means  of  feeder 
potential  regulators.  In  most  stations  where  a  number  of 
feeders  run  out  to  points  varying  in  distance  from  the 
station,  these  regulators  are  provided  anyway,  in  order  that 
the  voltage  supplied  to  the  lamps  may  be  under  control. 

In  some  cases  where  lights  are  operated  from  a  three- 
phase  alternator,  the  four-wire  three-phase  system  is  used. 
This  is  shown  in  Fig.  16.  The  secondaries  of  the  trans- 
formers A  are  Y-connected  and  are  wound  to  give  the 
voltage  required  by  the  lamps.  The  fourth  wire  is  brought 
from  the  common  connection  of  the  Y  winding,  and  the  vari- 
ous single-phase  circuits  are  connected  between  the  fourth 
wire  and  the  other  three  as  shown.  In  this  case  the  feeder 
running  from  the  station  is  three-phase  and  the  lamps  are 
fed  from  the  four-wire  secondary  mains.  The  voltage 
between  any  pair  of  the  three  mains  connected  to  the  ter- 
minals of  the  Y  winding  would  be  i^"  X  Vs,  where  E  is  the 
lamp  voltage.  Since  these  mains  are  three-phase,  induction 
motors  can  be  operated  from  them;  if  126-volt  lamps  were 
used,  standard  220-volt  motors  could  be  run  from  the 
^  same  mains. 

Fig.  17  shows  a  lighting  system  in  which  the  three-phase 
alternator  is  provided  with  a  fourth  collector  ring  connected 
to  the  common  junction  of  the  winding;  a  fourth  bus-bar 
is  connected  to  this  ring.  This  fourth  wire  acts  as  a  com- 
mon return,  and  the  single-phase  feeders  can  be  connected 
across  any  one  of  the  three  armature  windings.  For  supply- 
ing lights  to  distant  points,  long  four-wire  feeders  may  be 
run  out,  and  the  lights  or  motors  in  the  district  supplied  at 
the  end  of  the  feeders  can  be  divided  so  as  to  secure  an 
approximately  balanced  load.  The  action  of  the  four-wire 
three-phase  system  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  ordinary 
three-wire  direct-current  system. 

21,  Mixed  Systems. — In  many  large  cities,  extensive 
installations  on  the  Edison  three-wire  system  have  been 
made  in  the  past  for  the  operation  of  both  lights  and 
direct-current  motors.     These  were  supplied  from  stations 
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located  as  close  as  possible  to  the  distribution  centers.  As 
the  area  to  be  supplied  spread,  and  as  alternating  current 
became  more  extensively  used  for  power-transmission  work, 
these  companies  adopted  the  plan  of  supplying  the  existing 
direcKurrent  systems  with  power  from  substations  supplied 
with  altematmg  current  from  one  central  station  ^  or  perhaps 
from  a  distant  water-power  plant. 

Pig,  18  shows  the  scheme  referred  to.  Alternating 
CTirrent  is  transmitted  from  the  central  station  at  A^  usually 
by  means  of  the  three-phase  system,  to  the  substations  B 
or  C  where  it  is  stepped-down  l^y  means  of  trans- 
formers T,  T,  71  The  current  may  then  be  sent  through 
rotary  converters  R,  R  and  fed  into  a  three-wire  system »  as 
shown,  or  it  may  be  fed  to  an  alternating-current  motor  M 
that  is  coupled  to  direct-citrrent  machines  O,  O,  Sometimes 
arc  lights  are  also  supplied  from  these  substations  by  coup- 
ling alternating-current  motors  to  arc4ight  dynamos. 

A  large  amount  of  lighting  is  carried  outi  especially  in 
Cities,  by  using  the  plan  just  described.  Fig.  19  shows  a 
motor-generator  set  used  for  transforming  from  three-phase 
alternating  to  three-wire  direct  current.  The  three-phase 
synchronous  motor  A  receives  current  from  transformers 
after  it  has  been  stepped-dow*n  from  the  high-tension  line  that 
transmits  tt  from  the  central  station.  The  motor  drives  the 
two  direct-current  dynamos  B  and  C,  which  are  connected  in 
series  and  supply  current  to  the  three-wire  system. 

For  electric-lighting  work,  the  use  of  a  synchronous 
motor  driving  direct-cujrent  generators  gives  better  results 
than  rotary  converters,  because  the  former  arrangement 
maintains  a  steadier  voltage  on  the  direct-current  side,  a 
feature  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  incandescent 
lighting.  If  the  volta^  supplied  to  the  alternating-current 
side  of  a  rotary  converter  varies,  the  direct -current  voltage 
will  also  vary.  Consequently^  all  the  bad  effects  of  drop  in 
the  alternating-current  transmission  line  are  felt  on  the 
direct-current  side^  and  therefore  cause  fluctuations  in  the 
lamps.  If,  however,  synchronous  motors  are  used  to  drive 
separate  direct-current  machines,  the  speed  of  the  motor  will 
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be  constant  so  longf  as  the  speed  of  the  distant  dynamo  is 
constant,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  fluctuations  in  the 
voltage  delivered,  because  the  motor  is  bound  to  run  in 
synchronism;  the  direct -current  machines  will  therefore 
deliver  a  steady  voltage^  because  of  the  constant  speed. 
For  similar  reasons  ^  synchronous  motors  are  better  than 
induction  motors  for  this  work,  the  latter  giving  variable 
speed  and  lower  power  factor* 

22»  The  use  of  constant-potential  alternating  current  of 
the  two-phase  or  three-phase  variety  allows  a  g^reat  flexi- 
bility in  the  kind  of  apparatus  operated  from  one  station. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  have  direct  current  for  any  purpose,  the 
transformation  is  easily  effected.  In  general,  where  rotary 
converters  or  alternating-current  motors  are  used,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  low  frequency^  say,  about  25  or  40,  On 
the  other  hand,  the  frequency  should  not  be  below  30  or 
40  cycles  per  second  if  the  current  is  to  be  used  for  incan- 
descent lighling,  A  high  frequency  calls  for  less  expensive 
transformers,  and  between  all  these  requirements,  which  are 
more  or  less  conflicting^  a  frequency  of  60  has  been  very 
generally  adopted  for  systems  where  the  current  is  used 
both  for  light  and  power, 

23.  Frequency  Chaunfers. — In  some  cases,  the  con- 
ditions may  be  such  that  the  greater  part  of  the  current  on 
an  alternating  system  is  utiliz^ed  at  low  frequency  for  general 
power  purposes  or  for  the  operation  of  rotary  converters. 
However,  part  of  the  current  may  be  required  for  lighting 
work,  for  which  a  higher  frequency  is  desirable.  For 
example,  the  frequency  generally  used  might  be  25  cycles 
per  second,  whereas,  the  frequency  required  for  alternating- 
current  arc  lamps  should  not  be  below  50  cycles  per  second. 
To  change  from  one  frequency  to  another,  frequency 
cbangrerd  are  used.  Thus,  a  low-frequency  synchronous 
or  induction  motor  can  be  coupled  to  a  higher  frequency 
alternator*  Synchronous  motors  are  generally  used  in 
preference  to  induction  motors  for  this  purpose*  The 
Stanley  inductor  alternator  in  slightly  modified  form  caa 
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be  used  as  a  frequency  changer.  This  machine  is  double, 
faaving  two  sets  of  revolving  polar  projections  and  two 
armature  windings.  One  side  of  the  aiachine  can,  there- 
fore,- be  provided  with  a  different  number  of  poles  and 
a  different  winding  from  the  other.  For  example,  one  side 
might  have  half  as  many  poles  as  the  other  and  operate 
as  a  synchronous  motorj  the  other  side  wdll  then  operate  as 
an  alternator  and  the  machine  will  constitute  a  frequency 
changer,  changing  from  one  frequency  to  twice  that  fre- 
quency* By  winding  the  two  sides  of  a  frequency  changer 
for  different  voltages,  the  machine  can,  if  necessaryj  be 
used  to  transform  the  voltage  at  the  same  time  that  the  fre- 
quency is  changed* 


PROTECTION    OF    SECOKDAHY    CIRCtTlTS 

24.  Alternating  current  is  used  for  lighting  work 
because  it  allows  a  high  pressiire  for  transmitting  the  cur- 
rent from  the  station.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  use  a 
low  pressure  for  operating  the  lamps,  because  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  devise  a  system  of  house  wiring  that  is 
safe  under  high  pressure,  aud»  moreover,  incandescent  lamps 
cannot  be  constructed  for  high  pressure.  On  alternating- 
current  lighting  systems,  therefore,  the  pressure  on  the  line 
is  much  higher  than  that  supplied  to  the  consumer;  for 
example,  the  line  pressure  may  be  2,CKX)  volts  and  the  lamp 
pressure  lOO  volts*  On  this  account  it  is  very  important  that 
the  secondary  winding  should  never  come  in  contact  with  the 
primary,  because  the  presence  of  the  high  voltage  on  the 
secondary  wiring  is  dangerous-  A  number  of  deaths  from 
shock  can  be  traced  to  this  cause:  in  fact*  this  element  of 
danger  was  at  one  time  advanced  as  an  argument  against 
the  use  of  alternating  current  for  lighting  purposes* 

In  Fig.  20,  let  P  represent  the  primary  coil  of  a  trans- 
former connected  to  high-tension  mains  and  ^  the  secondary 
coil  connected  to  the  house  wiring  that  supplies  the  lamps  /,  /. 
Suppose  that  the  insulation  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
coils  breaks  down  at  the  point  a\  also,  suppose  that  there  is  a 
partial  ground  on  one  of  the  primary  lines  f  and  that  a  person 
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standing  on  the  ground,  or  in  connection  with  anything 
that  can  conduct  current  to  the  ground,  touches  one  of  the 
wires  b^  say,  by  touching  an  exposed  lamp  base  or  lamp  socket. 
A  path  through  the  person's  body  is  at  once  established  and 
the  high-tension  current  is  free  to  flow,  as  indicated  by  the 
arrows.  The  shock  resulting  from  such  a  current  has  proved 
fdtal  in  many  cases.  There  is  almost  always  more  or  less 
of  a  ground  on  high-tension  lines,  because  it  is  practically 
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impossible  to  maintain  perfect  insulation  where  wires  are 
strung  in  the  air  and  make  contact  with  trees.  A  ground 
between  primary  and  secondary,  therefore,  results  in  a  very 
dangerous  condition,  the  more  so  because  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  such  a  condition  exists  imtil  some  accident 
happens.  The  same  condition  will  arise  in  case  the  primary 
wires  in  any  way  become  crossed  with  the  secondary  wires 
leading  from  the  transformer. 

25.  Breakdo>viis  between  primary  and  secondary  may 
be  due  to  defective  insulation,  or  they  may  be  caused  by  a 
high-potential  discharge,  such  as  a  stroke  of  lightning. 
The  insulation  in  the  older  styles  of  transformer  was  by  no 
means  as  good  as  that  now  employed;  it  gradually  became 
decomposed  under  the  long-continued  heating,  in  many  cases 
being  affected  so  that  it  had  very  little  mechanical  strength 
and  thus  provided  insulation  of  a  very  poor  order.     Any 
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abnormal  rise  in  voltage  was  almost  sure  to  break  down  the 
msulation  of  such  transformers,  and  the  breakdown  was 
nsumllf  followed  by  a  bum -out.  In  modern  transformers, 
the  working  temperature  is  kept  down  by  careful  design  and 
efBcJent  ventilation.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
character  of  the  insulation,  and  the  use  of  oiI»  together  with 
the  better  insulation^  has  resulted  in  a  great  reduction  in  the 
number  of  breakdowns  due  to  lig^htning  or  other  causes. 
No  transformer  should  be  put  into  service  that  cannot  stand 
a  high-potential  breakdown  test  between  its  primary  and 
secondary.  For  example,  an  ordinary  2.000-volt  lighting 
transformer  should  stand  a  test  of  at  least  6,000  volts 
between  primary  and  secondary;  some  manufacturers  give 
a  test  of  10,000  volts-  In  Fi^.  20,  if  the  secondary  were 
permanently  connected  to  the  ground,  as  at  f^t  a  person 
touching  either  side  of  the  secondary  could  never  receive  a 
shock  greater  than  that  due  to  the  secondary  voltage. 

In  order  to  prevent  accidents,  a  number  of  protective 
devices  have  been  invented  to  ground  the  secondary  auto- 
matically whenever  a  breakdown  occurs,  or  whenever  the 
pressure  between  the  secondary  wiring  and  the  ground 
becomes  abnormally  high.  These  devices  are  not  used  very 
extensively;  yet,  while  they  may  not  always  be  reliable  in 
their  action,  they  render  the  system  safer. 
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Thomson  Ft-oteetlve  Devices* — Fig*  21  shows  a 
efive  device  invented  by 
ProL  Elihu  Thomson,  It  con- 
sists of  copper  shields  c,  c  placed 
between  the  primary  and  sec-  ^^ 
ondary  eoils  in  such  a  manner 
that  any  connection  between  the 
coils  must  take  place  through 
the  sbieldt  which  is  connected 
to  the  ground.  Ifj  therefore,  a 
breakdown  takes  place  between 
pdmary  and  secondary,  the  latter  becomes  grounded  and 
thus  protects  the  secondary  system. 
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The  ground  shield  is  not,  however,  a  positive  protection 
under  all  conditions  and  is  now  seldom  used.  A  short 
.circuit  may  burn  a  hole  through  the  shield,  or  the  primary- 
and  secondary-coil  terminals  may  touch  each  other  outside 
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the  shield.  Moreover,  the  ground  shield  makes  the  trans- 
former more  difficult  to  construct  and  insulate  properly.  If 
gfround  shields  are  used,  they  must  not  form  a  complete  cir- 
cuit around  the  transformer  core,  otherwise  they  will  act  as  a 
short-circuited  secondary  and  heavy 
currents  will  be  induced  in  them. 

27,  Figs.  22  and  23  show  another 
Thomson  protective  device.  Its 
operation  will  be  understood  by  refer- 
ring to  Fig:.  28.  The  plate  n  is  con- 
nected to  the  ji^roiind  and  plates  dy  b 
are  connected  to  the  secondary  lines. 
Plates  a  and  b  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  pieces  of  thin  prepared 
paper  c,  c  that  are  easily  able  to  stand 
the  normal  secondary  voltage.  If, 
however,  the  primary  and  secondary 
become  connected,  or  if  the  second- 
ary voltage  in  any  way  becomes 
excessive,  either  one  or  both  of  the 
films  c,c  break  down,  thus  grounding  the  secondary.  If  both 
films  break  down  at  the  same  time,  the  secondary  will  be 
short-circuited  and  will  cause  the  primary  fuses  to  blow, 
thus  cutting  oflE  the  transformer.     As  far  as  the  automatic 
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Srrounding  of  the  secondary  is  concerned,  it  would  be  suf- 
licient  to  provide  but  one  protective  film  on  one  side  of  the 
secondary,  btit  it  is  usual  to  provide  two,  because  one  may 
fail  to  work. 


28*  Permaiietit  Gronndin^  of  Secondary, — The 
most  effective  way  of  overcoming  the  danger  due  to 
crosses  between  primary  and  secondary  is  to  ground  the 
secondary  permanently.  It  is  true  that  there  are  objections 
to  grounding,  and  it  is  a  practice  that  has  not  been  generally 
followed.  Many  station  managers  are  not  in  favor  of  it  for 
the  following  reasons:  If  the  secondary  is  permanently 
grounded,  another  ground  will  establish  a  short  circuit  and 
cause  an  interruption  of  the  service,  whereas,  with  an 
ungrounded  secondary,  two  grounds  are  necessary  to  give 
rise  to  a  short  circuit.  The  grounding  of  one  part  always 
makes  the  tendency  jjreater  for  a  ground  to  develop  at 
some  other  part  and  thus  increases  the  fire-risk  due  to 
leakage  current  to  ground  on  the  secondary  wiring.  It  is 
claimed  by  those  opposed  to  this  practice  that  the  ground 
connection  invites  trouble  from  lightning.  The  Fire  Under- 
writers at  one  time  would  not  permit  grounding  because  of 
the  additional  fire^nsk  introduced,  but  it  is  now  permitted,  so 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  practice  so  far  as  fire-insur- 
ance is  concerned.  If  the  secondary  wiring  is  not  good 
enough  to  withstand  the  additional  strain  put  on  it  because 
of  grounding  the  system*  it  is  lime  that  the  wiring  was 
remodeled.  It  is  sale  to  say  that  this  objection  carries  little 
weight  if  the  wiring  is  put  np  in  accordance  with  the  Under- 
writers' requirements.  The  weak  point  in  most  secondary 
«systems  is  not  in  the  wiring  proper,  but  at  the  fixtures  and 
outlets.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  permanent 
grounding  of  the  secondary  renders  the  system  safer  so  far 
as  danger  to  life  is  concerned^  and  If  a  company  does  not 
make  a  practice  of  groundingi  it  should  at  least  take  the 
precaution  of  testing  the  insulating  properties  of  the  trans- 
formers at  regular  intervals  as  well  as  before  they  are 
put  into  service.     This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
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transformers  must  be  taken  down;  they  can  be  subjected  to 
a  high-potential  test  by  means  of  a  small  portable  testing 
transformer. 

In   case    transformers    supplying   a   two-wire   secondary 
system  are  grounded,  the  ground  connection  is  made  from 
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the  middle  point  of  the  secondary  coil,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  24  (a).  This  reduces  the  strain  on  the  secondary 
insulation  to  half  what  it  would  be  if  either  secondary  line, 
were  grounded.  If  the  secondary  system  is  three-wire,  as  in 
Fig.  24  id),  the  neutral  or  middle  wire  is  grounded. 


GROUNDING    OF    NEUTRAL,    ON    THREE-WIRE    DIRECT- 
CURRENT    SYSTEM 

29.  The  grounding  of  the  neutral  wire  of  three-wire, 
secondary,  alternating-current  systems  protects  the  second- 
ary from  high-tension  primary  currents,  and  therefore  is 
desirable  on  the  score  of  safety.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  grounding  the 
neutral  on  low-pressure,  direct-current,  three-wire  systems. 
The  argument  as  to  safety  from  shock  does  not  apply  here 
with  the  force  that  it  does  with  alternating-current  secondary 
systems  fed  from  high-tension  primary  lines.  In  direct-cur- 
rent three-wire  systems,  the  pressure  between  the  outside 
wires  is  seldom  over  450  volts,  and  in  most  cases  it  does  not 
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exceed  250  volts»  neither  of  which  is  higrh  enough  to  be> 
uoder  ordinary  conditions^  dangerous  to  life.  If  the  neutral 
wire  is  g:rounded  pennanentlyj  the  maximum  pressure  that 
can  exist  between  either  of  the  outside  wires  and  the  ground 
is  OEe*half  the  voltage  between  the  outside  wires;  whereas, 
if  the  neutral  is  not  grounded,  the  pressure  existing  between 
one  outside  wire  and  the  ground  would  be  equal  to  the  full 
pressure  between  the  outride  wires  in  case  a  ground  devel- 
oped on  the  other  outside  wire*  This  fact  has  been  advanced 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  grounding  of  the  ueutral,  but  it 
is  evident  that  it  does  not  carry  the  same  weight  with  direct* 
ctureot  systems  as  with  alternating,  because  with  the  latter 
the  voltage  between  the  lines  and  ground  may,  under  certain 
drcumstances,  become  as  high  as  that  on  the  primary,  while 
with  the  former  it  can  never  be  greater  than  the  voltage 
between  the  outside  lines. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  by  grounding  the  neutral, 
the  earth  helps  the  conductor  to  carry  the  current,  and  thus 
improves  the  voltage  regulation,  particularly  on  unbalanced 
toads  when  the  current  in  the  neutral  is  considerable-     This, 

PtW€^ver,  is  a  doubtful  advantage  because,  if  large  currents 
lowed  to  flow  through  the  ground  or  through  neighbor- 

ag  pipes  J  electrolytic  action  will  set  in  wherever  current 
flows  from  the  pipes  or  other  conductors  into  the  moist 
^Lfdi,  thus  causing  corrosion.  When  the  neutral  wire 
IS  grounded,  a  ground  on  either  of  the  other  w^ires  will 
lead  to  a  short  circuit,  whereas  with  an  ungrounded 
neutral  two  grounds  are  necessary*  On  small  systems, 
where  a  ground  can  be  readily  located  and  cleared  before 
another  ground  develops,  it  is  not  customary  to  ground  the 
neutral-  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  neutral  is 
grounded,  the  maximum  pressure  that  can  exist  between  the 
otitside  wires  and  the  groimd  is  limited  to  one-half  the  volt- 
age between  outside  wires;  hence^  the  pressure  that  may  be 
QcHng  on  defective  insulation  to  start  a  leak  to  ground  can 
never  be  as  £reat  as  if  the  neutral  were  not  grounded.  At 
the  same  time,  a  permanent  ground  on  the  neutral  invites 
groun<b   on  other   parts,   and   for  a  long   time  the   Fire 
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Underwriters  would  not  allow  the  neutral  to  be  grounded; 
grounding  is  now  permitted  by  their  rules. 

If  a  three-wire  system  is  carrying  an  unbalanced  load  of 
lamps,  and  if  the  fuse  in  the  neutral  blows,  it  is  evident  that 
the  lamps  bn  the  lightly  loaded  side  will  receive  an  excessive 
voltage,  and  are  apt  to  be  burnt  out.  On  this  accotmt,  the 
neutral  is  often  not  fused  at  all;  or  ii  it  is,  a  heavier  fuse  is 
used  than  on  either  of  the  outside  wires. 

If  fuses  are  used  on  the  neutral  branches  as  well  as  on  the 
outside  wires,  the  risk  of  blowing  neutral  fuses  is  reduced  if 
the  neutral  is  grounded.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
neutral  is  not  permanently  grounded  and  that  a  ground 
occurs  on  the  positive  main  feeder;  suppose,  also,  that  a 
ground  occurs  on  a  branch  neutral  line.  The  fuse  on  the 
branch  neutral  will  blow  because  it  is  much  smaller  than  the 
fuse  protecting  the  main  feeder,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
bum-out  of  lamps.  If,  however,  the  neutral  is  grounded  at 
the  dynamo,  a  ground  on  either  positive  or  negative  will  blow 
one  of  the  outside  fuses  and  no  danger  to  the  lamps  can  result. 

On  large  three-wire  systems,  where  an  extended  network  is 
supplied  through  underground  cables  or  Edison  underground 
tubes,  the  neutral  is  generally  grounded,  as  the  advantages 
of  grounding  outweigh  the  disadvantages;  for  small  systems 
or  for  isolated  plants  it  is  better  on  the  whole  to  keep  the 
neutral  insulated. 

AliTKUNATING-CURRKXT,    CONSTANT-CURRENT 

SYSTEM 


GENERAL    DESCRIPTION 

30.  The  alternating: -current,  constant -current 
system  i:>  used  for  series  incandescent  street  lig^hting  and  is 
well  adapted  for  suburban  districts  or  residence  streets  in 
cities  that  are  so  shaded  by  trees  as  to  make  arc  lighting 
difficult.  It  is  also  an  excellent  system  for  street  lig:hting  in 
small  towns  and  villages,  because  it  can  be  operated  from 
the    same    generating    outfit    used    for    constant-potential 
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mterior  light ingr  and  the  cost  of  the  street-lighting  outfit  is 
smaller  than  would  be  required  for  arc  lighting.  Moreover, 
it  requires  very  little  work  to  keep  the  lamps  in  running 
order,  as  compared  with  arc  lamps,  and  street  lighting  can 
often  be  carried  out  by  this  system  where  arc  lighting  would 
not  pay*  Of  course,  street  incandescent  lamps  could  be 
operated  from  constant-potential  transformers  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  this  class  of  lighting  is  usually  so  scattered  that 
parallel  distribution  at  low  pressure  is  out  of  the  question* 
The  series  arrangement  uses  a  small  current  at  high  pressure 
and  hence  requires  but  a  small  amount  of  line  wire. 

Series  incandescent  circuits  are  operated  from  the  regular 
constant-potential  alternators.     For  examplei  in  Fig,  25,  A 

represents  a  constant-potential  alter- 
nator supplying  ordinary  incandes- 
cent lamps  through  transformer  B. 
A  series  of  lamps  L  i  is  connected 
across  the  circuit*  With  this  simple 
arrangement,  the  current  through  the 
lamps  will  remain  constant  so  long 
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lamps  bum  out.  If  one  or  more  lamps  bum  out,  the 
current  will  increase  because  the  voltage  generated  by  A 
remains  constant  and  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  lamps 
lowers  the  resistance  of  the  circuit.  Each  lamp  must  be 
provided  with  a  device  of  some  kind  that  will  automatically 
maintain  tiie  circuit  around  a  lamp  in  case  it  burns  out, 
otherwise  the  whole  series  of  lamps  will  be  extinguished. 
The  number  of  lamps  on  the  circuit  is  fixed  by  the  line 
voltage  and  the  voltage  per  lamp.     Thus,  if  20-volt  lamps 
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were  used  on  a  1,000- volt  system,  there  would  necessarily  be 
fifty  lamps  in  each  series  circuit,  neglecting  the  volts  lost  in 
the  line.  In  order  to  operate  series  circuits  successfully* 
means  must  be  provided  for  varying  the  voltage  applied  to 
the  circuits  so  that  the  current  can  be  maintained  at  a  constant 
value  within  narrow  limits  irrespective  of  the  number  of 
lamps  in  operation*  The  variation  in  voltage  should  also  be 
such  as  to  admit  of  considerable  range  in  the  number  of 
lamps  operated  on  a  circuit,  because  in  many  cases  the 
lamps  required  on  a  given  circuit  might  not  be  large 
enough  to  take  up  the  full  voltage  of  the  alternator. 


L.AMP8 

31 »    The  lampB  used  for  series  circuits  are  similar  to 

ordtnary  multiple  lamps  except  that  the  filament  is  heavier. 
In  the  past,  3i-  or  5i*ampere  lamps  having  an  efficiency  of  3.5 
or  4  watts  per  candlepower  have  been  used,   depending  on 

the  length  of  the  circuits 
and  the  available  volt- 
age. In  later  installa- 
tions, the  tendency  is 
to  use  higher  voltage 
lamps  taking  a  smaller 
current  of  about  Uft 
amperes.  These  lamps 
are  cheaper  than  those 
designed  for  the  larger 
currents,  thus  making 
the  cost  for  renewals 
less  and  decreasing  the 
line  loss,  In  the  West* 
inghouse  system,  which 
is  described  later,  ordi- 
nary 50-voU  or  100-volt  lamps  are  used.  The  line  must  be 
strong  enough  to  withstand  storms,  hence  the  wire  cannot 
be  made  less  than  No.  6  or  8  B.  &  S«,  and  the  use  of  lower  cur- 
rent lamps  does  not  effect  any  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  line* 
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To  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  circuit  around  burned-out 
lamps*  a  film  cut-out  is  very  commonly  used.  This  consists 
of  a  thin  piece  of  paper  held  between  springs  connected  to 
the  terminalis  of  the  lamp.  As  long  as  the  lamp  is  burning^ 
the  pressure  to  which  the  film  is  subjected  is  equal  to  the 
drop  through  the  lamp»  but  if  the  lamp  burns  out,  the  circuit 
is  momentarily  interrupted^  and  the  pressure  existing  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  film  rises  for  an  instant  to  full  line 
pressure.  The  excessive  pressure  punctures  the  paper,  thus 
allowing  the  springes  to  touch  and  maintain  the  circuit  around 
the  lamp.  In  the  older  types  of  lamp,  the  film  cut-out  was 
placed  in  the  lamp  base.     In  later  outfits,  the  film  cut-out  is 


Fig,  27 


placed  in  a  special  socket.  Fig,  26,  so  that  the  lamp  base  is  the 
same  as  on  an  ordinary  lamp.  The  lamp  screws  into  the 
Dcket  a,  the  projecting  part  of  which  carries  two  brass  con- 
act  springs  between  which  the  film  cut-out  is  placed.  The 
receptacle  *  is  attached  to  the  supporting  bracket  and  the 
line  wires  connect  to  terminals  at  /,  ^  to  which  are  attached 
contact  springs  r/,  r,  shown  in  c\  which  also  serve  to  hold 
(he  socket  when  it  is  pushed  into  place.  When  a  socket  is 
pulled  out  in  order  to  replace  a  film  cut-out,  springs  </,<f  touch 
each  other  before  the  socket  is  entirely  removed,  thus  pre- 
veming  the  circuit  from  being  broken.  Fig.  27  shows  the 
lamp  bracket  complete  with  its  reflector.    Since  the  pressure 
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on  these  circuits  is  high,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  thorough 
insulation  from  ground.  A  triple-petticoat,  10,000-volt  insu- 
lator is,  therefore,  inserted  between  the  lamp  receptacle  and 
the  gooseneck,  as  indicated  at  a. 


CURRENT    REGULATORS 

32.  i;iainp-Board  Reg^ulator. — Many  different  devices 
have  been  used  for  maintaining  the  current  on  series  incan- 
descent circuits  at  a  constant  value.  The  first  method  was 
to  insert  a  few  lamps  in  series  with  each  circuit  in  the  sta- 
tion and  have  a  switch  arranged  so  that  as  many  of  these 
lamps  as  desired  could  be  cut  into  circuit.  An  ammeter  was 
also  included  and  whenever  the  current  increased  because  of 
a  lamp  going  out  on  the  line,  the  station  attendant  cut  in  a 
lamp  in  the  station  to  take  its  place  and  bring  the  current 
back  to  normal  value.  This  was  a  very  inefficient  method 
of  regulation  and  if  the  attendant  were  not  prompt  to  notice 
the  increase  in  current,  the  lamps  on  the  circuit  might  be 
subjected  to  an  excessive  voltage  for  some  time,  thereby 
shortening  their  life. 

33.  C  K  Regulator.— The  C  R  Regulator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  consists  of  an  autotransformer  with 
secondary  taps  brought  out  to  a  multipoint  switch  whereby 
the  pressure  of  the  secondary  of  the  transformer  can  be 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  voltage  of  the  lines.  This 
regulator  gives  a  wide  range  of  regulation  and  is  very  effi- 
cient, but  it  is  not  automatic  and  has  been  superseded  by 
other  methods  by  which  the  current  is  automatically  main- 
tained at  the  correct  value.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
current  on  series  incandescent  circuits  shall  never  exceed  the 
allowable  amount,  even  for  short  intervals.  This  can  easily 
happen  if  the  regulator  does  not  operate  automatically  or  if 
it  is  not  capable  of  maintaining^  constant  current  throughout 
a  very  wide  variation  in  the  number  of  lamjis  on  the  circuit. 
For  example,  two  gnmnds  mi^ht  occur  on  a  circuit  and  thus 
cut  out  a  large  number  of  lamps  throwing  an  excessive  current 
on  the  remaining  lamps  unless  the  regulator  acted  promptly. 
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34.  Ketietance-Coll  Re|?riilator.— To  secure  automatic 
regtilalion,  a  special  type  of  reactance  coil  has  been  used  in 
some  cases;  Fig.  28  {a)  illustrates  the  principal  features  of 
ihe  aiTangen)ent*  The  constant-potential  alternator  a  sup- 
plies current  to  the  mains  across  which  the  lamp  circuit  is 
connected  in  series  with  a  reactance  coil  r.  The  coil  is  sus- 
pended from  a  sector  */  and  is  counterbalanced  by  weights  €. 
Any  tendency  for  the  current  to  increase  causes  the  coil  to 
be  drawn  down  over  laminated  core  d,  thus  increasing  the 
reactance  of  the  coil  and  keeping, down  the  current  to  normal 
value.     A  properly  desig^ned  coil  will  maintain  the  current 
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constant  within  narrow  limits,  and  as  it  operates  automat- 
tcally.  the  danger  of  straining  the  lamps  by  the  application  of 
an  excessive  voltage  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  An  objection 
to  the  arrangement  shown  tn  (^3)  is  that  the  series  circuit  is 
in  electrical  connection  mth  the  alternator  and  a  ground  on 
the  circuit  grounds  the  main  distribution  system. 

A  series  circuit  is  usually  long  and  grounds  are  quite 
liable  to  occur,  hence,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  it  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  main  .system  by  inserting  a 
rafjsftf>rmer,  as  in  Fig^,  2H  (^).  It  should  be  particularly 
Qotcrl  that  with  an  automatic  regulator  it  is  not  necessary  to 
place  the  regulator  in  the  station.  It  may  be  placed  out  on 
the  line  and  connected  to  the  primary  mains  at  whatever 
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point  may  be  most  convenient,  thus  effecting  a  considerable 
saving  in  line  wire  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  line 
losses.  In  some  cases  the  regulators  have  been  placed  in 
boxes  mounted  on  poles. 


35.  Constant  -  Current  Transformer.  —  The  most 
recent  development  in  the  line  of  regulating  devices  for 
series  alternating  circuits  is  the  constant-current  trans- 
former. This  combines,  in  one  device,  the  advantages  of 
the  automatic  reactance  cojl  and  insulating  transformer,  and 
is  somewhat  cheaper  and  more  efficient  than  the  latter  com- 
bination shown  in  Fig.  28  (d).  Fig.  29  shows  the  main 
features  of  the  General  Electric  constant-current  trans- 
former system.  The  transformer  has  two  flat  coils — a  pri- 
M      I  mary  d  that  is  fixed  and  a  second- 

(®)  ary  c  that   is    suspended   from  e 

•^- —  I  and  counterbalanced  by  weight  /. 

^^y\  Coil  c  slides  up  or  down  over  the 

T~  ^C^  laminated  core  d  and  when  it  occu- 

§/ ^  pies  the  position  1,  where  it  rests 

on  the  primary  ^,  the  secondary 
furnishes  its  maximum  E.  M.  F. 
and  operates  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  lamps.  The  counterwei<^ht 
is  adjusted  to  balance  the  weight  of 
the  movable  coil  less  the  electrical 
repulsion  that  exists  between  the 
two  coils  when  current  is  flowing. 
If  the  secondary  is  in  position  /  and  a  number  of  lamps  are 
cut  out,  the  repulsive  action  increases  because  of  the  momen- 
tary increase  in  current  and  the  secondary  moves  up  to  some 
such  position  as  2,  where  the  current  is  restored  to  normal 
value  by  a  corresponding^  reduction  in  the  secondary  E.  M.  F.' 
The  secondary  E.  M.  F.  decreases  as  coil  c  moves  up  from  d, 
because  of  the  magnetic  leakag^e  that  takes  place  between 
the  coils,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines;  the  g:reater  the 
separation  of  the  coils,  the  greater  is  the  leakage  and  the 
less   is    the    secondary    E.    M.    F.     When    the    secondary 
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occupies  position  3  (position  corresponding  to  short  circuit}, 
the  E-  M,  F*  applied  to  the  series  circuit  is  very  low*  This 
device  can  be  m^^^  to  give  very  close  regulation,  but  it  is 
advisable,  if  the  transformer  is  operated  at  less  than  half 
load,  to  block  the  coils  so  that,  before  the  circuit  is  plugged 
in,  they  are  about  an  inch  farther  apart  than  the  normal 
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operaring  position.  This  prevents  an  abnormal  current 
during  the  short  interval  required  for  the  movable  coil  to 
flMljusl  itself  and  avoids  strain  on  the  lamps. 

Fig.  30  shows  an  8.8-kilowatt  constant-current  transformer 
in  which  the  coils,  core,  etc.  are  lettered  to  correspond  with 
Fig.  29:  £'  IS  a  dashpot  provided  with  a  by-pass  and  close^ 
fitting  piston.    By  means  of  the  by-pass^the  steadying  action 
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of  the  dashpot  can  be  adjusted.  The  levers  connected  to  the 
counterweight  and  dashpot  are  suspended  on  knife  edges 
and  by  reducing  the  counterweight  the   secondary  current 

is  increased  and  vice 
versa,  so  that  the  sec- 
ondary current  can  be 
adjusted  within  limits. 
The  primary  coil  is 
usually  wound  for  1,100 
or  2,200  volts  and  the 
secondary  for  1.75,  3.5, 
5.5,  or  7.5  amperes,  de- 
pending on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  circuit,  and 
rr^n^/0rm€r  cach  transformer  or  set 
of  transformers  is  con- 
nected to  the  line  and 
alternator  through  a 
small  switchboard. 
Fig.  31  shows  the 
'^***  connections  for  a  trans- 

former switchboard 
supplyingf  a  single  cir- 
cuit; it  is  equipped  with 
a  recording  wattmeter,  potential  transformer,  plug  switches, 
ammeter,  and  lightning  arrester.  With  primary  pressures 
less  than  2,500  volts,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  current 
transformer  with  the  ammeter. 


Fig.  31 


36.  The  series  incandescent  street-lighting  devices  used 
by  the  Westinghouse  Company  are  considerably  different 
from  those  described,  in  regard  to  the  method  of  compen- 
sating for  burned-out  lamps.  Ordinary  50-volt  or  100-volt 
lamps  are  used;  for  example,  on  a  1,000-volt  circuit,  twenty 
50-volt  or  ten  100-volt  lamps  would  be  connected  in  series. 
The  operation  of  the  Westinghouse  device  will  be  under- 
stood by  referring  to  Fig.  32.  L,  L,  L  represent  a  series 
of    ten    100-volt    lamps    connected    across    the    1,000-volt 
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mains  Af.  Acrcss  the  terminals  of  each  lamp,  a  coi!  r  wound 
on  a  laminated  iron  core  d  is  connected  so  that  the  cotl  is  in 
shimt  with  the  lamp  under  ordinary  working  conditions.  As 
long  as  the  lamp  is  unbroken,  only  a  very  small  current 
isses  through  the  shunt  coil;  just  enough  current  will  flow 
magnetize  the  coil  sufficiently  to  generate  a  counter 
E-  M.  F,  of  100  volts.  When  the  lamp  burns  out.  the  whole 
current  passes  through  the  shunt  coil,  or  s/iiat/  ^<?.t%  as  it  is 
often  called,  and  as  the  iron  in  the  core  is  worked  at  a  point 
near  saturation,  the  counter  E.  M,  F.  rises  but  slightly  over 
1(»  volts,  although  the  current  through  the  coil  is  very  much 
greater  than  it  was  before  the  lamp  broke.  The  coil,  there- 
fore, takes  the  place  of  the  lamp  and  introduces  into  the 


circuit  a  counter  E-  M.  F,  of  slightly  over  100  volts  to  take 
the  place  of  the  lamp*  The  current  remains  about  the  same 
and  the  life  of  the  remaining  lamps  is  not  endangered.  If  as 
many  as  four  or  hve  lamps  are  out  at  once,  the  remaining 
lamps  become  somewhat  dim  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
each  shunt  coil  introduces  a  Httle  higher  counter  E,  M.  F- 
than  the  amount  of  the  drop  through  the  lamp  that  it 
replaces.  This  arrangement  does  not,  therefore »  maintain 
an  absolutely  constant  current. 

Like  The  arrangement  shown  In  Fig.  2B  {a)  this  system  has 
th^  disadvantage  of  direct  electrical  connection  between  the 
series  circuits  and  the  main  system,  but  this  can  be  avoided 
by  separating  the  two  by  means  of  a  transformer. 
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lilNE  CAIiCUIiATIONS 


TWO-WIRE   AND    TOREE-WIRE    DIRECT-CURRENT   SYSTEMS 

37.  The  methods  for  calculating  the  size  of  wire  required 
to  transmit  a  given  current  over  a  given  distance  with  a 
certain  allowable  drop  are  the  same  as  those  used  for  the 
calculation  of  power-transmission  lines,  though  sometimes 
the  formulas  are  put  in  a  slightly  different  form  so  as  to 
be  more  directly  applicable  to  the  subject  of  electric  lighting. 

The  formula  that  is  most  generally  applicable  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A  =  21:6^  (1) 

e 

where  A  =  required  area  of  cross-section  of  wire,  in  circular 
mils; 
D  =  distance,  in  feet  (one  way),  to  point  where  cur- 
rent is  distributed; 
/  =  current,  in  amperes,  transmitted; 
e  =  drop,  in  volts. 

In  making  line  calculations  in  connection  with  electric 
lightinjj,  some  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  choosing  the 
value  of  the  distance  D,  This  is  not  the  distance  to  the  first 
lamp  supplied  nor  the  distance  to  the  farthest  lamp,  but  the 
distance  to  the  center  of  distribution;  in  other  words,  the 
distance  to  the  point  at  which  we  might  imagine  all  the  lamps 
to  be  grouped.  The  product  of  the  distance  D  to  the  center 
of  distribution  and  the  current  /  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
ampere-feet  of  the  circuit;  hence,  we  may  write  the  rule 
as  follows: 

Rule.  —  The  area,  in  circular  mils,  required  for  a  two-wire 
circuit  is  found  by  multiplying  the  ampere-feet  by  21,6  and 
dividi7ig  l^y  the  drop,  in  volts. 

38.  Ceuter  of  Distribution. — The  distance  D  to  .the 
center  of  distribution  will  be  best  understood  by  taking  a 
few   cases    illustrating    the    point.     Consider  a  number  of 
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lamps  /,  /,  ¥xg-  33.  arranged  as  shown  and  fed  by  the 
dynamo  A,  The  distance  from  the  dynamo  to  the  first 
lamp  is  1,000  feet,  and  the  lamps  are  spaced  out  over  a  dis- 
tance of  100  feet.  The  whole  of  the  current  would  have  to 
be  transmitted  throujjh  the  first  1,000  feet,  but  from  that 
point  it  %vould  gradually  fall  off*     We  may  then  take  the 
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point  a  as  the  center  of  distributioni  because  the  load  is 
about  equally  distributed  on  each  side  of  this  point »  and  the 
distance  D  used  in  the  formula  would  be  1,050  feet. 

Take  the  case  shown  in    Fig.  34»   where   the  lamps  are 
aced  evenly  all  the  way  along  the  line.     Fn  this  case,  the 
center  of  distribution  «  may  be  taken  as  the  middle,  and 


Fig.  SI 

hence  the  distance  D  is  only  one-half  the  length  of  the  line 
from  A  to  B^  The  exact  location  of  the  center  of  distribu- 
tion becomes  more  difficult  to  determine  when  the  load  is 
unevenly  spaced  or  distributed,  but  in  most  cases  it  can  be 
located  close  enough  for  practical  purposes  by  laying  out  the 
system  and  noting  carefuHy  the  loads  on  the  different  circuits. 

39.  Current  Esitlniutlon. — ^The  current  can  be  readily 
determined  when  the  nature  of  the  load  is  known.  The  gen- 
eral practice  is  to  allow  \  ampere  for  each  16-candIepower 
lamp  and  1  ampere  for  a  S2-candlepower  lamp  on  110-volt 
circuits.  Some  prefer  to  make  calculations  for  lighting 
circuits  by  using  ianip-ieii  instead  of  ampere*feet*  The 
Dumber  of  iiinip*feet  is  the  product  of  the  number  of 
Ifi'Candlepower  lamps  to  be  supplied  and  the  distance  to 
the  center   of  distribution.     When    this   term    is   used,  it 
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always  implies  the  use  of  16-candlepower  lamps;  if  any 
32-candlepower  lamps  are  operated,  each  lamp  must  be 
counted  as  two  16-candlepower,  etc.  If  lamp-feet  are  used, 
the  formula  becomes 

A  =  ^^^f^         (2) 

where  A  =  area,  in  circular  mils; 

D  =  distance,  in  feet,   one  way  to  center  of  distri- 
bution; 
N  =  number  of  lamps  (expressed  in  terms  of  16-candle- 
power lamps); 
e  =  drop,  in  volts. 

Rule.— 7^^  determine  the  area  of  cross-section  for  a  two-wire 
110-volt  circuity  multiply  the  lamp-feet  by  10,8  afid  divide  by 
the  drop,  in  volts, 

40.  This  rule  is  here  given  because  it  is  frequently  used. 
Formula  1  is,  however,  much  to  be  preferred,  because  for- 
mula 2  assumes  that  each  lamp  takes  i  ampere,  and  this 
may  not  always  be  the  case.  Formula  1  is  applicable  to 
any  case  because  the  current  is  used  in  it,  and  this  current 
is  determined  from  a  knowledge  of  the  devices  to  be 
operated. 

Example  1. — A  dynamo  A,  Fig.  3^^,  delivers  current  at  110  volts  to 
fifty  lamps  distributed  about  a  as  a  center.  The  drop  must  not 
exceed  10  volts.     Find  the  size  of  wire  required. 

Solution. — The  distance  to  the  center  of  distribution  is  here  1,050 

feet,  as  already  explained.     The  current  will  be  25  amperes,  because 

each  lamp  will  take  \  ampere.     Using  formula  1, 

.       21.6Xl,a50x25        -.  .^    .         .,         . 
A  =  — -  =  5<),<00  cir.  mils.     Ans. 

A  No.  8  B.  &  S.  wire  would  likely  be  used. 

Example  2. — A  dynamo  .-/.  Fig.  .'i5,  supplies  current  through  the 
feeders  ^,  c  to  the  feeding-in  point  a.  From  this  point  lamps  are  sup- 
plied by  means  of  the  mains  d,  e  and  /,  ^.  The  number  of  10-candle- 
power  lamps  and  the  various  distances  are  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
total  drop  in  voltage  from  the  dynamo  to  the  last  lamp  must  not 
exceed  15  volts,  of  which  13  volts  is  to  be  in  the  feeders  and  2  volts  in 
the  mains;    required:    {a)  the  cross-section  and  gauge  number  of  the 
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feedrrs  b,  r;  {b]  the  cross-section  atid  nearest  gauge  immber  of 
the  mains  d,  ti  (*r)  the  cross-section  and  nearest  gauge  number 
<>f   ibe   mains   /.  g. 

SOLUTJUK.—    150  lamps  will  require  75  aniperes 
50  lamps  will  require  25  amperes 
Total  current  U)(J  amperes 
{a)    A  drop  of  13  volts  is  allowed  in  the  feeders  and  a  drop  of  2  volts 
in  the  mains.     No  current  iis  taken  fron^  the  feeders  at  any  intermediate 
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point,  hence,  the  distance />  from  the  dynamo  to  the  center  of  distribu^ 
tion  0  win  be  taken  Ihe  S4ime  as  the  actual  distance,  i,  e.^  400  feet. 
U&tng  formuta  1 ,  for  the  feeders, 


21,HX40<1X  100 
13 


=  66,461  cir.  mils 


This  would  call  for  a  No.  2  B.  &  S.  wire.     Ans. 

{h}  Thecnrrenl  in  the  mains  if,  e  will  be  25  amperes.  The  distance 
from  a  to  the  center  of  distribution  wiU  be  200  4-  ^'^  -  250  feet,  because 
the  lamps  are  spaced  evenly  along  the  last  100  feet*  The  drop  in  the 
mains  is  not  to  exceed  2  volts;  hence, 

A  =*   — ' — ,j "  67,500  cir.  mils.     Ans. 

This  also  would  call  for  a  No.  2  B.  &  S.  wire.     No.  2  B.  &  S.  wire  is 

t  smaller  than  the  cmss-section  called  for,  but  \X  would  protmbly 

QSed,  as  the  tncrea<^d  drop  caused  by  doing  so  would  be  very  smalL 

(r)     The  current  supplied  through  mains  /",  ^  is  75  amperes.     Here 

lbs  load  \%  uniformly  distributed  along  the  mains,  and  the  distance  to 

the  center  of  distribution  is  ^\^  —  85  feet.     The  drop  is  2  volts,  and 


A  = 


21.6X66X75 


=  52»650  cir.  mils 


Tbifl  would  call  for  a  No.  3  B.  &  S.  wire.    Ans. 
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It  will  be  noticed  in  this  example  that  although  the 'mains  cany  a 
smaller  current  over  a  shorter  distance  than  the  feeders,  they  work  out 
about  the  same  size.  This  is  because  of  the  large  drop  allowed  in  the 
feeders  compared  with  that  in  the  mains. 

Example  3.— Fig.  36  shows  a  three- wire  distributing  system.  The 
dynamos  A^  B  supply  current  through  feeders  to  the  junction  box  J, 
From  this  point  mains  are  carried  to  the  buildings  where  light  is  to  be 
supplied.  The  conductors  marked  mains  are  sometimes  called  sub- 
feeders,  because  they  are  really  branches  of  the  main  feeder  and  no 
branches  are  taken  off  between  the  junction  box  and  the  end  of  these 
lines.  The  total  drop  from  the  dynamo  to  the  lamps  is  not  to  exceed 
10  per  cent,  of  the  lamp  voltage,  and  the  pressure  at  the  lamps  is  to  be 
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110  volts,  (fl)  Calculate  the  size  of  the  feeders  C.  {b)  Calculate  the 
size  of  the  mains  I),  (r)  Calculate  the  size  of  the  mains  E,  The 
calculation  of  the  size  of  wires  required  for  the  house  wiring  will  not 
be  taken  up  here,  as  it  belongs  to  interior  wiring,  and  we  are  only  con- 
cerned for  the  present  with  the  outside  distributing  wires.  The  pres- 
sure at  the  dynamo  will  be  110  4-  (HO  X  .1)  =  121  volts.  Of  the  total 
drop  of  10  per  cent.,  1.5  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  in  the  house  wiring, 
3.5  percent,  in  the  mains,  and  the  remaining  5  percent,  in  the  feeders, 
as  indicated  in  the  figure. 
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SoLtmoN. — iQ  calculating  the  site  ol  the  conductor,  the  system 
may  be  considered  as  a  two- wire  system,  the  pressure  between  the  two 
oil Iside  wires  at  the  lamps  being  2  X  110  =  220  volts  and  at  the  dynamo 
2  X121  =  242  volts.  A  netitral  wire  one- half  the  size  of  the  outside 
wires  should  be  amply  suflBcieut.  The  total  current  supplied  may  be 
obtaloed  as  follows: 

la)  Each  pair  of  lamps  on  a  220- volt  three-wire  system  requires 
I  ampere;  hence,  current  in  line  U  will  be  ^^  =  25  amperes*  Current 
in  £  will  be  ^  =  100  amperes.  Total  current  in  the  feeders  C  will  be 
!2o  amperes.  The  total  drop  between  the  outside  wire^  is  242  —  220 
3*  22  volts.  The  drop  in  the  main  feeders  is  to  be  ^}  per  cent,  of  the 
huap  voltage,  or  220  X  .05  =  11,  or  5.5  volts  on  each  side.  The  dis- 
tance to  the  center  of  distribution  is  700  feet;  he  nee » 


A  = 


2Un<7D0xJ25 
11 


=  171,818  cir,  roils.     Ans. 


This  would  call  for  a  No,  000  B,  &  S.  wire  for  the  outside  wires  from  the 
dynanio  up  to  the  point  J^    The  neutral  wire  could  be  made  about  No*  1, 

{b}     The  drop  in  mains  £) or  £"  will  be  220  X  «0a5  =  7.7  volts.    The 
area  of  mains  Z>  will  be 

21,6  X  500  X  25 


A  = 


7.7 


8&,0e5  cin  mils.    Ans. 


This?  would  require  a  No.  6  wlrej  and  a  No*  8  or  9  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  neutral. 

(f )     The  area  of  mains  £"  will  be 


A  = 


21.6  X  200  X  100 

"  7.7" 


=  56 >  104  cir.  mils,  nearly,    Ans. 


A  No.  3  B.  &  S.  wire  would  probably  be  used  for  the  outside  wires  and 
a  No.  6  for  the  neutral. 


CAIXnjLATIONS    FOR    AX-TERNATING-CITRRENT    I.INES 

|41»  A  load  that  consists  wholly  of  lamps  possesses 
little  self-induction,  and  for  ordinary  lighting  systems, 
where  the  distances  are  short,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  calcu- 
lations for  Hoes  carrying  alternating  current  in  the  same 
way  as  was  described  for  the  direct-current  system.  This 
assumes  the  power  factor  to  be  1,  which  is  not  exactly  true. 
It  greater  accuracy  is  required,  formulas  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  power  factor  should  be  used.  After  the 
pdniajy  ctnrent  has  been  determined  and  the  distance  to 
the  center  of  distribution  is  known,  the  size  of  the  primary 
Use  wire  can  be  worked  out.  The  power  supplied  over  the 
line  must  be  slightly  greater  than  that  supplied  to  the 
lamps,  on  account  of  the  lois  in  the  transformers.    This  loss 
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efficiency  of  the  transformers  and  the  lamps  should  be  known, 
but  it  aflEords  a  ready  means  of  getting  at  the  current  approxi- 
mately when  preliminary  calculations  are  being  made.  In 
many  cases,  the  more  refined  calculations  would  not  change 
the  size  of  the  wire  in  any  event,  because  the  wire  selected 
must  be  taken  as  one  of  the  standard  sizes,  and  this  in  most 
cases  is  not  the  same  as  the  calculated  size. 

44.  In  case  the  lamps  are  operated  on  two-phase  or 
three-phase  systems,  the  watts  to  be  supplied  by  the  alter- 
nator can  easily  be  obtained  when  the  watts  per  lamp  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  transformers  are  known.  After  the 
watts  have  been  determined,  the  formulas  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  electric  transmission  may  be 
used  to  calculate  the  size  of  the  wire. 


TRANSFORMER  TESTING 

45.  In  an  ordinary  lighting  system,  current  is  supplied 
from  the  station  to  a  comparatively  large  number  of  scattered 
transformers,  and  as  a  general  rule  the  greater  number  of 
these  are  loaded  for  a  few  hours  only.  At  the  same  time 
the  pressure  is  maintained  throughout  the  24  hours,  and 
while  the  loss  in  each  individual  transformer  may  be  small, 
yet  the  total  loss  on  the  system  may  be  quite  large.  Sup- 
pose that  the  all-day  efficiency  of  the  transformers  on  a 
given  system  is  90  per  cent.,  the  efficiency  of  the  primary 
transmission  lines  95  per  cent.,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
secondary  lines  also  95  per  cent.;  the  total  efficiency  from  the 
station  switchboard  to  the  lamps  will  then  be  .90  X  .95  X  .95 
=  .812,  or  81.2  per  cent.  Assuming  that  the  customers  pay 
by  meter  and  that  all  their  meters  register  correctly,  for 
every  100  kilowatt-hoursdelivcred  from  the  station,  only  81.2 
kilowatt-hours  would  bring  in  returns  to  the  company.  In 
many  stations  the  percentage  returned  is  considerably  lower 
than  this,  on  account  of  slow-running  meters,  inefficient 
transformers,  or  other  causes. 

The  transformer  constitutes  an  important  element  in  the 
efficiency   of    an    alternating-current   lighting    system,    and 
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while  it  is  trtae  that  effictency  is  not  the  only  point  to  be 
aimed  at,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  systems  have  been 
greatly  improved  and  put  on  a  better  paying  basis  by  a  care- 
ful weeding  out  of  small  and  inefficient  transformers.  Of 
course  it  is  equally,  if  not  more,  desirable  that  the  trans- 
formers shall  be  reliable  in  operation,  because  immunity 
from  breakdowns  is  of  even  greater  importance  than  good 
efficiency.  New  transformers  of  reliable  make  will  usually 
be  satisfactory  as  regards  efficiency  and  insulation,  but  these 
qualities  may  not  be  permanent.  The  long-continued  heat- 
ing of  the  iron  core  may  appreciably  increase  the  hysteresis 
loss,  this  effect  being  known  as  aging.  Also,  the  heating 
may  a€^ct  the  insulation.  In  order  to  determine  the  condi- 
tion of  a  transformer,  certain  tests  are  necessary;  a  few  of 
the  more  important  tests  as  recommended  by  the  General 
Electric  Company  are  here  described  briefly. 

46.     InBulatlou  Test. — The  insulation  of  a  transformer 

should  be  tested  at  three  points:  between  primary  coil  and 
core  or  case,  between  secondary  coil  and  core  or  case,  and 
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between  primary  and  secondary*  Measurements  of  insula- 
tion resistance  by  means  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge  are  of  no 
use  whatever  for  a  test  on  transformers.  Measurements  thus 
made  with  low-potential  direct  current  might  show  a  high 
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insulation  resistance,  and  the  insulation  might  yet  be  incapa- 
ble of  standing  even  the  normal  working  pressure.  Insula- 
tion tests  are  therefore  made  with  high-potential  alternating 
current. 

Fig.  38  shows  the  general  scheme  of  connections  for  a 
high-potential  test  as  applied  to  testing  the  insulation  of 
a  transformer.  The  high  pressure  is  usually  obtained  from 
a  special  high-potential  step-up  transformer,  though  if  this 
is  not  available,  a  number  of  ordinary  transformers  may  be 
used  with  their  fine-wire  coils  connected  in  series,  so  as  to 
give  the  high  pressure  desired.  The  main  switch  K  is  con- 
nected to  the  primary  coil  P  through  an  adjustable  resist- 
ance r  that  enables  the  high  pressure  generated  in  the 
secondary  5*  to  be  regulated.  The  ends  7,  7  of  the  primary 
coil  of  the  transformer  under  test  are  connected  together  and 
to  one  end  of  5".  The  ends  x  of  the  secondary  coils  are  also 
connected  together,  grounded  on  the  case  at  a,  and  connected 
to  the  other  terminal  of  S,  It  is  important  that  the  various 
terminals  of  the  coils  be  connected  as  indicated;  otherwise, 
some  parts  of  the  winding  will  be  subjected  to  greater  strains 
than  others.  When  the  switch  K  is  thrown  in,  the  high 
E.  M.  F.  generated  in  5  tends  to  break  down  the  insulation 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  of  T.  The  applied 
pressure  should  be  at  least  three  times  the  primary  pressure  at 
which  the  transformer  is  designed  to  work;  i.  e.,  a  2,000-volt 
transformer  should  stand  a  pressure  of  at  least  6,000  volts 
between  its  primary  and  secondary  coils. 

In  order  to  determine  the  applied  voltage,  a  spark  gap  9 
between  needle  points,  or  a  high-reading  electrostatic  volt- 
meter F,  may  be  used.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment 
that  the  voltage  required  to  jump  between  needle  points  in 
air  increases  almost  in  direct  proportion  40  the  length  of  the 
gap,  until  about  80,000  volts  is  reached;  :>(),000  volts  (alter- 
nating) will  jump  about  li  inches  in  air  between  bright  needle 
points;  15,000  volts  will  jump  about  ?  inch;  10,000  volts,  J  inch; 
and  so  on.  A  curve  showing:  the  relation  between  sparking 
distance  and  voltaj^e  has  been  given  in  a  previous  Section. 
By   setting  the  points,    say,  i   inch   apart   and  then  raising 
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the  voltage,  by  cutting  out  r,  until  a  spark  jumps  across^  it 
h  known  that  the  pressure  applied  to  the  transformer  is 
about  10,000  volts.  If  needle  points  are  used»  they  should 
be  renewed  after  every  discharge;  otherwise,  they  become 
corroded  and  give  inaccurate  results. 

In  applying  high*potential  tests,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
strain  and  injure  the  insulation  permanently.  It  is  all  well 
enough  to  apply  a  test  that  will  indicate  to  a  certainty  that 
the  insulation  will  be  capable  of  standing  the  strain  put  on 
it  in  service,  but  if  the  test  is  made  unnecessarily  severe, 
good  apparatus  may  be  permanently  injured.  High -potential 
tests  should  not,  therefore,  be  long  continued — a  few  seconds 
is  sufficient  to  show  whether  the  insulation  is  defective  or 
not;  a  longer  application  will  only  serve  to  injure  good  insu- 
lation. High -potential  tests  should  be  made  when  the  appa- 
ratus is  hot.  because  then  the  insulation  is  weaker  than  when 
cold,  and  any  weak  spots  will  be  more  likely  to  show  them- 
selves; besides,  the  transformer  is  warm  when  used  under 
actual  operating  conditions. 


4T.  Measuretiieiit  of  Core  Loss.^The  core  losses  of  a 
transformer  are  practically  constant  at  all  loads »  because  the 
magnetic  density  remains  nearly  constant.  The  core  losses 
determine  the  amount  of  power  that  the  transformer  takes 
from  the  line  when  the  secondary  is  not  loaded,  and  on 
lighting  systems  it  is  particularly  imporlant  that  these 
losses  shall  not  be  excessive,  because  there  are  long 
intervals  when  the  transfgrmers  are  not  loaded,  and  an 
excessive  core  loss  will  have  a  great  effect  on  the  all-day 
efficiency*  The  measurement  of  the  core  loss  is  most 
conveniently  made  by  applying  a  voltage  to  the  secondary 
circuit  and  leaving^  the  primary  open.  This  allows  lower 
voltages  and  larger  currents  to  be  used  than  if  the  test  were 
made  on  the  primary.  If  the  primary  were  connected  to 
the  mains,  as  in  the  regular  operation  of  the  transformer^ 
it  would  be  difficult  to  get  instruments  of  suitable  range. 
The  connections  are  shown  in  Fig,  39;  a  is  an  ammeter; 
*,  a  voltmeter r  and  f,  a  wattmeter.    An  adjustable  resistance  rf 
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is  connected  in  series  with  the  secondary,  so  that  the  applied 
voltage  can  be  varied  as  desired.  Simultaneous  readings  of 
the  three  instruments  are  taken,  and,  in  addition,  the  speed 
of  the  alternator  should  be  recorded  so  that  the  frequency  of 
the  current  can  be  estimated.  When  the  voltage  across  the 
secondary  has  been  adjusted  to  the  normal  voltage  of 
the  secondary,  the  ammeter  indicates  the  exciting  current, 
which  is  usually  from  2   to   5   per   cent,  of   the   full-load 


Fig.  39 


current,  and  is  the  same  percentage  no  matter  whether  the 
primary  or  secondary  is  considered.  In  this  test  the  exciting 
current  supplied  to  the  secondary  is  measured;  the  current 
that  the  primary  will  take  is  the  secondary  current  divided 
by  the  ratio  of  transformation.  The  wattmeter  c  indicates 
the  core  loss  in  watts,  and  the  ratio  of  the  wattmeter 
reading  to  the  product  of  the  voltmeter  and  ammeter  read- 
ings gives  the  power  factor  of  the  transformer  at  no  load. 

48.  Measurement  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Resist- 
ance.— In  order  to  estimate  the  PR  losses  in  a  transformer 
when  it  is  fully  loaded,  the  resistances  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  coils  must  be  known.     These  resistances  can  be 
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measured  by  means  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  but  it  is  usually 
more  couvenieot  and  accurate  to  use  the  drop-of- potential 
method  if  instruments  of  suitable  range  are  at  hand.  This 
melhod  bas  been  described  in  ponnec):Ix>n  with  the  general 
subject  of  resistance  measiu'ements,  and  consists  in  sending 
a  steady  current  of  known  value  through  the  coil  to  be 
tueasured  and  noting  the  drop  in  potential  indicated  by 
a  volt  meter  connected  to  the  coil  terminals.  Knowing  the 
values  of  E  and  /,  tlie  resistance  R  at  once  follows  from 
Ohm's  law. 

Fig*  40  shows  the  connections  for  measuring  the  resistance 
of  a  transformer  primary.     The  current  can  be  varied  by 
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means  of  the  adjustable  resistance,  and  a  number  of  readings 
of  voltage  should  be  taken  for  different  values  of  the  current 
and  the  resistance  calculated  therefrom.  The  average  of 
these  results  should  then  be  taken. 

In  making  resistance  tests,  the  coil  should  be  at  a  uniform 
temperature  throughout*  The  best  way  to  make  sure  of  this 
is  to  keep  the  transformer  in  a  room  of  uniform  temperature 
for  several  hours  before  the  test  is  made.  Also,  care  must 
be  uken  that  the  current  sent  through  the  coil  will  not  be 
sufficiently  great  to  raise  its  temperature  appreciably  durlnif 
the  time  the  measurement  is  being  made. 
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All  resistance  measurements  should  be  reduced  to  a 
standard  room  temperature  of  25°  C*  (77°  F.)  in  order  that 
measurements  made  at  different  room  temperatures  may  be 
readily  compared.  The  resistance  R  at  25°  C.  may  be 
obtained  from  the  observed  resistance  R'  at  T°  by  means  of 
the  formula 

^'  =  ^  (1  +  .004  /) 
R' 


or 


where 


R  = 


1  +  .004/ 
/  =  r°  -  25 


(3) 
(4) 


When  the  resistances  are  known,  the  copper  losses  in  pri- 
mary and  secondary  for  any  given  load  are  easily  calculated. 

49.  Measurement  of  Impedance  and  Copper 
liosses. — This  test,  Fig.  41,  not  only  enables  the  impedance 
of  the  transformer  to  be  calculated,  but  it  also  gives  a  fairly 

close  idea  as  to  the 
total  copper  losses. 
The  impedance  of  a 
transformer  varies 
but  little  with  the 
load,  and  it  repre- 
sents the  combined 
effect  of  the  resist- 
ance and  reactance  of 
the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary coils  in  pre- 
venting: the  flow  of 
the  current.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  impedance 
is  usually  expressed 
by  stating  the  num- 
ber of  volts  that  must  be  impressed  on  the  primary  in  order 
to  set  up  full-load  current  in  both  coils,  the  secondary  being 
short-circuited.  Since  the  secondary  is  short-circuited,  it 
follows  that  the  applied  volts  are  expended  in  overcoming 

*Recoraraendation  of  Committee  on  Standardization,  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
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the  impedance,  and  the  number  of  volts  that  must  be  applied 
Iti  set  up  full -load  current  with  short-circuited  secondary  is 
known  as  the  impniunce  voits  of  the  transformer.  With  short- 
circuited  secondary  it  requires  but  a  small  applied  voltage 
•  (from  2  to  8  per  cent  J  to  set  up  full-load  current;  consequently, 
the  mag-netic  density  in  the  core  is  very  low  and  the  core 
Josses  are  almost  nefi^ligible.  If,  therefore,  a  wattmeter  be 
inserted,  as  shown  in  Fig:.  41 »  its  indication  may  be  taken  as 
practically  equal  to  the  full-load  copper  loss  of  the  trans- 
former. The  variable  resistance  is  adjusted  until  the 
ammeter  indicates  fulMoad  current  in  the  primary.  The 
number  of  volts  necessary  to  overcome  the  impedance  is 
indicated  by  the  voltmeteri  so  that  the  value  of  the  impe- 
dance V^'-f  VlitnL)*  in  ohms  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
voltage  by  the  current*  With  a  2,CK10'Volt  transformer, 
the  impedance  voltage  might  be  anywhere  from  40  to  160 
volts,  so  that  a  source  of  alternating  current  at  fairly  low 
pressure  is  needed  for  this  test. 


50*  JjOiul  Tesit. — Transformers  should  be  i^iven  a  run 
under  full  load  in  order  to  note  the  heating  effect.  The 
simplest  way  is  to  load  the  secondary  with  a  bank  of  lamps 
or  some  other  convenient  form  of  resistance  and  adjust 
the  load  until  the  transformer  supplies  its  rated  secondary 
current.      The  temperature  of  various  parts,  such  as  core, 

Lcase,  outside  of  coils,  etc.,  should  be  measured  by  means 
of  thermometers;  if  oil  is  used,  a  thermometer  should  be 
immersed  in  it*  The  test  should  be  continued  until  the  ther- 
tnometers  indicate  that  a  constant  temperature  has  been 
attained.  This  method  of  testingf  is  quite  satisfactory  where 
there  is  plenty  of  power  available  or  where  the  transformers 
to  be  tested  are  small. 

A  method  of  makingf  a  heat  test  that  is  particularly  appli; 
cable  where  a  number  of  transformers  of  the  «ame  voltagfe 

I  and  capacity  are  to  be  tested  is  shown  In  ¥\z-  42*  This  is 
sometimes  known  as  the  tmiar-gefwmlar  method,  because  it 
is  analogous  to  the  method  of  loading^  two  generators  by 
coupling  the  machines  together  and  running  one  as  a  motor 
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and  the  other  as  a  generator.  It  is  possible  to  fully  load  two 
transformers  by  taking  from  an  outside  spurce  only  sufficient 
power  to  supply  the  losses.  The  transformers  are  tested  in 
pairs;  the  secondaries  are  connected  in  parallel  and  are 
supplied  from  a  circuit  A  at  the  normal  voltage  and  frequency 
and  the  current  in  each  secondary  therefore  induces  normal 
voltage  in  each  primary.  The  primary  coils  are  connected 
in  series  in  such  a  way  that  their  voltages  oppose  each  other. 
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Fig.  42 

A  circuit  B  is  attached  to  the  primary  terminals,  and,  while 
there  is  full  voltage  in  each*  primary  coil,  the  voltage  at  the 
terminals  of  circuit  B  is  zero  because  the  two  primaries  are 
opposed  to  each  other.  If,  now,  a  voltage  is  impressed  by 
circuit  B,  it  is  evident  that  current  will  be  set  up  in  the  coils 
independently  of  the  voltage  at  the  primary  and  secondary  ter- 
minals of  each  transformer.  Each  transformer  is  practically 
short-circuited  through  the  other,  and  twice  the  impedance 
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voltage  applied  by  circuit  B  will  cause  full-load  current 
^  to  flow  in  the  coils  of  both  transformers.  Each  transformer 
V  win  therefore  run  at  full  load,  although  the  enerCT  supplied 
from  the  outside  is  equal  to  the  losses  only.  Circuit  A 
supplies  the  excitiugf  current  and  core  loss;  circuit  B  supplies 
the  copper  losses*  Both  the  supply  circuits  may  be  from 
the  same  alternator,  or  two  independent  sources  may  be  used, 
provided  that  the  frequency  is  the  same  for  each*  If  both 
circuits  are  from  the  same  source,  traiisfortners  wiW  be 
oecessary  to  obtaiu  the  proper  voltages  at  A  and  B* 
Rheostats  should  be  inserted  at  e  and  /,  so  that  the  voltages 
applied  to  the  primary  aud  secondary  may  be  adjusted  until 
ammeter  g  indicates  full-load  current  in  the  primaries. 

B  51.  Regriilatlon. — ^One  of  the  most  important  features 
to  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  transformers  for  lighting 
work  is  the  refj^uliitlon*  If  the  voltage  drops  excessively 
with  increase  of  load,  or  on  the  other  hand,  rises  by  a  like 
amount  when  the  load  is  thrown  off,  the  service  will  not 
only  be  poor,  but  the  life  of  the  lamps  may  be  materially 
shortened.     The  regulation  of  a  transformer  may  be  defined 

Pas  the  ratio  of  the  rise  of  secondary -terminal  voltage  from 
full  load  to  no  load,  to  the  secondary -terminal  voltage  at  full 
load*     The  regulation  can  be  tested  by  connecting  the  trans- 
former to  a  full  load  of  lamps  and  then  gradually  removing 
the  load,  at  the  s*ime  time  seeing  that  the  primary  volt- 
age and  frequency  are  maintained  constant.     It  is  usually 
expressed  as, a  percentage  of  the  full-load  secondary  voltage. 
The  regulation  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  load;  with  a 
given  transformer  the  change  in  voltage  will  be  greater  for 
an  inductive  load  than  for  a  non-inductive.     The  regulation 
s    therefore   always    given    for  non-inductive    load   unless 
therwise  stated.     For  well-designed  transformers  the  regu- 
lation may   be   from   2*5  per  cent,   for  small  transformers 
to  1.25  per  cent*  or  slightly  lower  for  large  ones.     If  the 
esign  of  a  transformer  is  such  that  there  is  considerable 
agnetic  leakage  between  the  primary  and  secondary  coilst 
he  regulation  will  be  poor, 
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STORAGE  BATTERIES  IN  lilGHTING  STATIONS 

52.  Stora^re  batteries  are  much  used  in  connection 
with  both  two-wire  and  three-wire  direct-current  distributing 
systems,  being  placed  either  in  the  station  or  near  a  center 
of  distribution.  When  used  in  substations,  they  help  to 
maintain  a  uniform  voltage  at  the  lamps,  and  also  relieve 
the  feeders  during  intervals  of  heavy  load.  In  isolated 
plants,  where  a  load  of  lights  and  a  fluctuating  motor  load 
has  to  be  supplied  from  the  same  dynamo,  a  storage  battery 
in  conjunction  with  a  constant-current  booster  can  be  used 
to  advantage  to  maintain  a  uniform  load  on  the  generating 
equipment,  and  a  constant  voltage  at  the  lamps  regardless 
of  the  fluctuating  current  supplied  to  the  motors.  Batteries 
may  also  be  used  in  connection  with  three-wire. systems  to 
compensate  for  unbalancing,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  not 
advisable  to  use  them  in  this  way  on  account  of  the  cells 
becoming  unevenly  discharged.  Where  a  three-wire  system 
is  to  be  operated  from  a  single  dynamo,  it  is  better  to  use  a 
motor-generator  balancing  set  to  provide  for  inequalities  in 
load  on  the  two  sides  of  the  system.  The  various  methods 
of  operating  storage  batteries  and  the  connections  for  bat- 
tery boosters  have  been  explained  in  a  previous  Section,  so 
that  further  explanation  is  here  unnecessary. 
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THE   ARC 


OPEN    ARC8 

1.  lienerial  Features. — If  two  carbon  rods  attached  to 
the  ter/ninals  of  a  dynamo,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  are  first 
touched  together  and  then  drawn  apart  a  short  distance,  say 
about  i  inch,  current  will  flow  between  the  points,  the  car- 
bons will  become  heated  to  an  exceedingly  high  tempera- 
ture, and  an  i4ectrfc  tire  will  be  formed  between  the 
carbon  points.  The  arc 
is  so  called  because  the 
electric  flame  betw^een  the 
electrodes  does  not  pass 
straight  across  but  is  more 
or  less  bow-shaped.  An 
arc  can  be  formed  between  J^^il 
any  pair  of  conducting 
terminals— for  escample 
between  two  copper  or 
Tr(»n  rods — but  in  this  case 
the  metals  are  rapidly  melted  away,  tn  practice*  there  fore* 
the  chitjce  t%(  electrode  materials  is  limited.  In  nearly  every 
case  the  electrodes  are  in  the  form  of  carbon  rods,  though 
many  experiments  have  been  made  with  other  substances 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  these  may  yet  prove  successful. 
For  example,  in  the  so-called  magnetite  arc  lamp  one  elec- 
tnide  IS  made  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  and  the  other  of 
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copper*  In  some  forms  of  arc  lamp  for  locomotive  head- 
lights, an  upper  positive  carbon  with  a  lower  negative  elec- 
trode  of  copper  has  been  used,  but  we  will  confine  our 
attention  for  the  present  to  the  ordinary  type  of  lamp  with 
both  electrodes  of  carbon. 

After  the  carbons  have  been  separated  for  a  time,  they 
appear  as  shown  in  Fig,  2,  This  represents  an  open  arc,  or 
an  arc  formed  in  the  open  air  as  distinguished  from  one  that 
is  formed  in  a  confined  space  where  very  little  oxygen  is 

present.  The  flame  ♦  or  arc,  con- 
sists of  incandescent  carbon  vapor 
that  conducts  the  current  across 
from  point  to  point.  The  vapor 
acts  in  the  same  way  as  a  wire 
carrying  a  current,  and  if  a  magnet 
is  brought  near,  the  arc  will  be 
forced  to  one  side.  If  the  magnet 
is  strong  enough,  the  arc  wilt  be 
stretched  out  until  it  is  broken* 
Also,  the  arc  itself,  under  ordinary 
working  conditions,  will  he  sur- 
rounded by  a  magnetic  field,  and  it 
is,  no  doubt,  this  field  that  causes 
the  arc  to  assume  the  bow  shape* 
The  flame  keeps  shiftidg  around  the 
points  as  the  carbons  burn  away. 


Fio,  2 


2*     Direction   of  Ciirrent, 

The  shape  of  the  carbon  points 
depends  on  the  direction  in  which  the  current  flows,  lo 
Fig,  2,  the  top  carbon  is  positive  and  the  current  flows 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case 
with  direct-current  lamps<  Fig,  3  shows  a  section  of  the 
carbons^  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  upper,  or  positive^  one 
becomes  hollowed  out  slightly,  as  shown  at  a,  while  the 
lower  one  becomes  pointed-  The  hollow  a  is  called  the  cmirr, 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  greater  part  of  the  light  given  out  by 
the  arc.    The  carbon  becomes  volatilised  at  the  crater,  and 
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the  vapor  conducts  the  current  from  oiie  carbon  to  the  other. 
Although  the  temperature  of  the  negative  carbon  is  high,  it 
is  not  nearly  so  high  as  that  of  the  vapor,  and  hence  the 
latter  is  condensed  on  the  negative  tip,  foroi- 
ing  the  point,  or  else  is  thrown  off*  Only  a 
portion  of  the  vapor  is  so  condensed;  part  of 
it  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  surround- 
ing air  and  the  burning  carbon  monoxide 
may  be  seen  surrounding  the  arc  as  an  envel- 
ope of  bluish  flame,  similar  to  that  which 
appears  over  the  coal  in  an  ordinary  coal 
stove.  With  direct  current,  the  positive  car* , 
bon  wastes  away  approximately  twice  as  fast 
aa  the  negative,  as  it  is  maintained  at  a  much 
higher  temperature.  In  the  ordinary  arc 
lamp  using  carbon  electrodes,  the  greater 
part  of  the  light  is  given  off  from  the  incan- 
descent carbon  points;  the  arc  itself  gives 
comparatively  little  light.  In  some  of  the  lamps  recently 
brought  out,  for  example  the  rnagnetite  lamp,  the  light  is 
given  off  almost  wholly  from  the  arc  and  comparatively 
little  is  emitted  from  the  electrodes. 


Fig.  ^ 


3.  Temi>oratiire  of  the -Arc. — The  temperature  of  the 
electric  arc  is  the  highest  that  has  yet  been  produced.  The 
exact  temperature  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  it  is  estimated 
to  be  about  3,500*^  C.  The  carbon  in  the  crater  is  vaporized; 
hencei  the  temperature  attained  must  be  that  of  the  boiling 
point  of  carbon.  Some  idea  as  to  what  this  means  may  be 
obtained  when  it  is  known  that  a  temperature  between  1,700^ 
and  1,S00°  C.  is  sufficient  to  melt  platinum,  the  most  difficult 
of  all  metals  to  fuse.  This  high  temperature  is  utilized  in 
electric  furnaces*  An  increase  in  the  current  does  not 
increase  the  temperature,  but  it  does  increase  the  size  of  the 
crater  and  hence  the  total  amount  of  light  given  out.  If 
very  powerful  lamps  are  required,  large  carbons  and  heavy 
ctirrents  are  used  to  get  a  large  crater  as,  for  example, 
in  lamps  used  for  searchlights.     For  ordinary  commercial 
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street  lighting:,  the  carbons  are  usually  i  to  f  inch  in  diam- 
eter, though  sometimes  larger  carbons  are  used  to  make  the 
lamps  bum  longer. 

4.  Voltage  of  the  Arc. — If  the  voltage  across  the 
terminals  of  an  ordinary  open-arc  lamp  is  measured,  it  will 
be  found  that  it  usually  lies  between  40  and  50  volts,  depend- 
ing on  the  length  of  the  arc;  45  volts  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
average.  This  total  voltage  may  be  considered  as  made  up 
of  three  parts:  (a)  That  necessary  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  carbons  and  the  parts  of  the  lamp  mechanism 
through  which  the  current  has  to  flow;  (d)  that  necessary  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  carbon  vapor  between  the 
electrodes;  (c)  that  which  multiplied  by  the  current  repre- 
sents the  energy  necessary  to  volatilize  the  carbon. 

The  E.  M.  F.  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
carbons  and  lamp  mechanism  is  not  very  large;  in  most 
lamps  it  will  not  be  more  than  5  or  6  volts,  of  which  3  to 
3.6  volts  may  represent  the  drop  in  the  carbons  while  the 
balance  is  in  the  mechanism  and  various  contact  resistances. 
The  E.  M.  F,  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
arc  proper  is  also  small,  but  depends  to  a  certain  extent  on 
the  length  of  the  arc.  In  most  cases  it  will  not  be  more 
than  5  or  6  volts.  Since  the  voltage  across  the  lamp  is,  say, 
45  volts  and  the  combined  drop  due  to  the  resistance  of  the 
carbons,  lamp  mechanism,  and  arc  proper  is  approximately 
10  volts,  it  follows  that  the  balance  (about  35  volts)  multi- 
plied by  the  current  represents  the  number  of  watts  expended 
in  bringing  the  carbon  up  to  the  boiling  point  and  causing  it 
to  volatilize.  This  voltage  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  counter 
E.  M.  F.  of  the  arc,  but  this  term  is  not  so  commonly  used 
as  it  once  was.  Quite  a  large  amount  of  energy  must  be 
expended  to  bring  the  carbon  up  to  the  boiling  point,  and  it 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  larp^e  balance  of  voltage 
required  over  and  above  that  necessary  to  overcome  the 
various  resistances  is  a  consequence  of  the  power  necessary 
to  volatilize  the  carbon.  The  above  values  of  the  voltage 
are  fair  average  values  for  open-arc  lamps  operated  with 
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direct  current,  but  they  may  vary  somewhat  vnih  different 
makes  of  lamp.  The  actual  voltage  across  the  arc  is  con- 
tinually varying  when  the  lamp  is  in  operation,  but  in  a  well- 
adjusted  lamp  it  should  not  vary  through  wide  limits. 

5»  Current* — Ordinary  direct-current,  open-arc  lamps 
are  usually  operated  with  current  ranging  from  6  to 
10  amperes.  Very  common  values  for  the  current  are 
6.6  amperes  for  lamps  giving  1,200  nominal  candlepow^er 
and  9,6  amperes  for  those  giving  2,000  nominal  candle- 
power.  The  exact  value  of  the  current  is  different  in  lamps 
of  various  makes,  but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  essential 
that  it  be  maintained  at  a  constant  value  if  the  lamps  are  to 
work  properly.  If  the  current  becomes  larger  than  that  for 
which  the  lamps  are  designed,  they  will  overheat,  the 
carbons  will  flame  badly,  and  the  sernce  will  be  generally 
unsatisfactory*  Open-arc  lamps  may  also  be  operated  with 
alternating  current,  but  they  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  those 
using  direct  current  either  as  regards  light-giving  properties 
or  general  performance*  In  the  case  of  the  alternating- 
cnrrent  open  arc,  both  carbons  become  pointed  or  have  very 
small  crater^;,  so  that  the  light  is  thrown  upwards  much 
more  than  with  the  direct-cuiTent  lamp.  ALso*  since  the 
current  flows  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  the  rate  of 
onsumption  of  the  two  carbons  is  more  nearly  equal. 


ENCLOSED  AHCS 
6,  General  Deeeriptlon< — Within  a  comparatively 
ecent  date  enclosed  ans  have  superseded  open  arcs  in  prac 
Scally  all  new  work,  and  in  many  old  installations  the  open 
arc*  have  beeo  replaced  by  the  enclosed  type.  The  eufloHcd 
differs  from  the  open  arc  in  that  it  ii*  surrounded  by  a 
nail  globe  that  practically  excludes  the  air.  Fig.  4  shows 
one  arrangement  of  carbons  and  enclosing  globe;  g  is  the 
jlobe*  which  is  from  5  to  6  inches  long  and  about  3  inches 
diameter.  Some  inner  globes  have  their  lower  end 
closed,  the  bottom  carbon  being  placed  in  a  holder  suspended 
from  the  cap  that  covers  the  globe.     The  more  common 
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arrangement,  however,  is  to  have  the  globe  open  at  both 
top  and  bottom  with  the  lower  carbon  holder  supported  from 
below.  The  top  and  bottom  edges  of  the  globe  are  ground 
true  so  as  to  make  a  tight  joint. 

In  Fig.  4,  the  globe  is  held  between  a  circular  spring 

and  a  thick  asbestos 
washer,  which  allow 
a  certain  freedom  of 
movement  under  ex- 
pansion and  contrac- 
tion and  thus  avoid 
breakage.  The  lower 
carbon  b  is  clamped 
by  means  of  screw  c 
and  the  whole  lower 
globe  can  be  easily 
removed  from  the 
lamp  by  loosening 
screws  d,  d.  The  top 
of  the  globe  is  cov- 
ered by  the  gas  cap  e^ 
which  consists  of  an 
iron  casting  faced  off 
smooth  so  as  to  form 
a  close  fit  with  the 
top  edj^e  of  the  globe. 
The  cap  is  not  fast- 
ened to  the  globe  in 
any  way,  but  is  free 
to  move  about  a  little 
and  thus  adjust  itself 
to  any  slight  eccen- 
tricity of  the  upper 
carbon.  The  hole 
through  which  the  carbon  slides  is  slightly  larger  than  the 
carbon  in  order  to  allow  the  latter  to  slide  freely.  Since 
the  top  of  the  glass  and  the  lower  surface  of  the  plate  are 
ground  plane,  little  air  can  get  in  bctw^een  them,  and  the  only 
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place  where  much  air  can  oiter  the  bulb  is  at  the  hole  In  the 
center  of  the  top  plate»  through  the  small  space  between 
the  carbon  and  the  plate  itself.  In  the  plate  shown,  there  is 
an  annular  groove  around  the  carbon  where  it  passes  through 
the  cap.  This  leaves  less  surface  for  the  carbon  to  rub  against 
and  affords  a  space  in  which  eddies  are  formed  by  the  hot  air 
passing  up»  tlius  further  tending  to  keep  out  the  cold  air.  The 
rate  at  which  the  carbons  are  consumed  depends  considerably 
on  the  construction  or  condition  of  the  gas  cap.  If  the  cap 
allows  much  air  to  enter,  the  consumption  will  l>e  rapid. 

Fig,  5  shows  a  style  of  cap  used  by  the  General  Electric 
Company;  it  consists  of  two  parts — a  cover  a  and  a  lower 
casting  d.  In  the  casting  is  a  spiral  groove  c  that  connects 
with  the  inner  part  of  the  globe  by  means  of  holes  d  and 
with  the  outer  air  by  the  opening  e  at  the  side.     After  the 
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lamp  has  been  in  operation  for  a  short  time,  the  spiral  recess 
becomes  filled  with  gases  similar  to  those  in  the  globe  and  a 
movement  of  the  carbons,  instead  of  drawing  in  fresh  air, 
draws  in  a  mixture  similar  to  that  already  in  the  globe. 
Also,  a  slight  decrease  in  the  temperature  of  the  arc  results 
in  a  contraction  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  globes  with  a  plain 

^,  fresh  air  would  be  drawn  in,  but  the  spiral  duct  acts  as  a 
la  reservoir  and  tends  to  keep  the  atmosphere  in  the  globe 
more  tmiform^  thus  resulting  in  a  longer  life  for  the  carbons, 
The  arrangement  of  gas  cap  and  methods  of  mounting 
the  enclosing  globe  vary  considerably  with  different  makes 
of  tamp. 

As  soon  as  the  carbons  of  an  enclosed-arc  lamp  are  drawn 
apart  an  arc  is  formed^  as  in  the  open  lamp,  but  the  oxygen 
in  the  globe  is  soon  burned  out  and  the  gases  present 
?me  rarefiedi  because  the  heat  of  the  arc  causes  them  to 
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expand  and  pass  out.  The  g:lobe  is  not  air-tight,  so  that 
there  is  always  a  small  amount  of  oxygen  present,  but  not 
enough,  however,  to  cause  the  rapid  combustion  that  takes 
place  in  the  open  arc.  The  arc  practically  bums  in  a  hot 
atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide, 
and  a  small  amount  of  oxygen.  The  oxygen  present  is  just 
about  sufficient  to  combine  with  what  carbon  is  thrown  off 
and  prevent  its  being  deposited  on  the  glass.  If  a  lamp  is 
in  good  condition,  it  will  burn  from  80  to  150  hours,  depend- 
ing on  the  design,  without  renewing  the  carbons.  The 
bulb  in  time  becomes  coated  with  a  light-colored  deposit, 
sometimes  mixed  with  a  little  carbon,  which  comes  princi- 
pally from  impurities  such  as  silicon;  this  deposit  does  not 
cut  off  the  light  to  any  great  extent  if  it  is  not  allowed  to 
become  too  thick.  If  the  current  is  excessive  the  globes  will 
become  blackened  or  even  melted.  It  is  not  usually  advisable 
to  burn  these  lamps  more  than  120  hours,  as  the  deposit 
becomes  so  thick  as  to  cut  off  a  considerable  amount  of  light. 

7.  Consumption  of  Carbons. — One  of  the  most  stri- 
king features  of  the  enclosed-arc  lamp  is  the  slow  con- 
sumption of  the  carbons;  this  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
absence  of  oxygen  in  the  enclosing  chamber.  With  the  ordi- 
nary open  arc,  the  positive  carbon  is  burned  at  the  rate  of 
about  rj  inches  per  hour,  but  in  an  encloscd-arc  lamp  the 
consumption  varies  from  .05  to  .08  inch  per  hour.  Enclosed- 
arc  lamps  may,  therefore,  be  made  to  burn  a  long  time  with- 
out trimming;  some  have  even  been  made  to  burn  as  long  as 
200  hours.  This  is  one  of  the  features  that  has  led  to  the 
extensive  introduction  of  this  type  of  lamp.  As  in  the  open 
arc,  the  negative  carbon  of  the  direct-current  enclosed  arc 
burns  about  half  as  fast  as  the  positive  carbon;  with  alter- 
nating current,  the  consumption  is  more  nearly  equal.  . 

The  rate  at  which  the  carbons  are  consumed  and  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  arc  to  sli^^ht  chanj^es  in  current  or  volt- 
age depend  very  largely  on  the  amount  of  air  present  in  the 
enclosing  globe.  If  the  voltaj^e,  current,  or  frecjuency  on  a 
line   is  not  steady,   it  is   often  better   to   work  with  a  less 
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saositiye  axe  even  if  the  life  of  the  carbons  is  reduced  some- 
what. A  gas  cap  that  gives  good  results  on  one  system  may 
not  work  so  well  on  another^  but  a  few  trials  will  indicate 
the  best  style  of  gas  cap  to  use. 

8.     Voltaire  aud  Carrent.^ — If  the  carbons  of  an  open 

arc  are  pulled  apart  a  distance  more  than  sufficient  to  give 
from  40  to  45  volts  across  the  arc,  they  will  flame  badly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  enclosed-arc  lamp  Is  operated  with  a 
long  arc  (about  |  inch  for  a  voltage  of  70  to  80  across  the 
arc)  and  it  burns  steadily  wUhont  flaming*  If  a  short  arc 
is  used  In  the  enclosed  arc,  it  is  found  that  soot  or  carbon  is 
deposited  to  such  an  extent  that  the  lamp  becomes  useless; 
long  arcs  are  therefore  essential  in  these  lamps.  This  allows 
them  to  be  operated  at  a  high  voltage,  and  the  best  results 
are  usually  obtained  with  70  to  SO  volts  across  the  arc* 
They  usually  operate  with  a  smaller  current  than  the  open- 
ire  lamps,  some  of  them  taking  as  low  as  2i  to  3  amperes* 
Enclosed-arc  lamps  have  also  been  built  to  operate  on  220- 
volt  circuits.  These  burn  with  a  very  long 
arc  and  are  not  quite  as  efficient  as  the 
ordinary  1 10- volt  lamps,  to  which  the  above 
figures  refer.  A  220- volt  lamp  will  take 
from  140  to  145  volts  across  the  arc* 

9*  O  It  a  racier  of  Kncloscd  Are, 
Pig.  6  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  direct-current  enclosed  arc;  this 
figure  should  be  compared  with  Fig.  2* 
In  the  enclosed  arc,  the  carbons  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  wide  gap,  but  the  principal  dif- 
fcreoce  is  that  they  do  not  take  on  the 
pointed  shape;  the  ends  of  the  carbons  remain  nearly  fiat 
iind  the  arc  keeps  continually  shifting  around  over  the  ends. 
The  flat  shape  of  the  ends  isj  no  doubt,  due  largely  to  this 
tendency  of  the  arc  to  shift  around.  The  light  given  out 
i«  soft  and  tinged  with  violet  rays,  having  much  less  of  the 
dftJUiliQg  appearance  so  well  known  in  connection  with  the 
open  arc.     In  the  altemating'current  enclosed  arc.  the  lower 
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and  upper  carbons  are  of  about  the  same  temperature  and 
the  light  is  thrown  up  more  than  with  the  direct-current  arc. 
The  carbons  have,  however,  the  flat-ended  appearance  and  the 
arc  shifts  around  even  more  than  the  direct-current  enclosed 
arc.  In  open  arcs,  the  carbons  are  close  together  and  a 
shifting  of  the  arc  from  one  side  to  the  other  causes  very 
pronounced  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  light.  In  the 
enclosed-arc  lamp,  the  shifting  of  the  arc  also  causes  changes 
in  the  illumination,  but  not  to  nearly  so  great  an  extent  as  in 
the  open  arc.  The  arc  is  so  much  longer  that  the  carbons  do 
not  obstruct  the  light  nearly  so  much  when  the  arc  shifts  to 
one  side  or  the  other;  the  illumination  is  therefore  more 
steady  and  uniform  than  that  from  an  open  arc. 

10.  Open  Versus  Enclosed  Arcs. — The  enclosed-arc 
lamp  has  proved  superior  to  the  open  arc  because  of  the 
following  advantages:  (a)  It  gives  a  softer,  steadier,  and 
more  uniformly  distributed  light;  (d)  it  burns  very  much 
longer  without  retrimming,  thus  effecting  a  saving  in  the 
cost  of  carbons  and  in  the  cost  of  labor  for  trimming; 
(c)  it  operates  with  a  higher  arc  voltage  and  smaller 
current,  thus  making  it  more  suitable  for  parallel  operation 
on  ordinary  constant-potential  lightinj^f  circuits;  (d)  for 
interior  illumination,  it  involves  less  fire-risk  when  two 
globes  are  used — the  inner  enclosing  globe  and  the  ordi- 
nary outer  globe.  Against  these  advantages  must  be 
placed  the  extra  cost  of  the  enclosing  globes,  breakage  of 
globes,  and  co'st  of  keeping  inner  globes  clean.  Enclosed- 
arc  lamps  require  a  higher  grade  of  carbon  than  open  arcs, 
but  allowing  for  this  there  is  a  saving  of  $8  to  $10  per 
lamp  per  year  over  the  cost  of  operating  the  old-style, 
open-arc  lamps.  The  open  arc  was  never  much  of  a  success 
with  alternating  current;  it  produced  a  loud  hum  and  was 
very  unsteady.  With  the  enclosed  arc,  quite  satisfactory 
results  can  be  obtained  with  alternating  current,  so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  alternating  current  is  supplanting  direct 
current  for  arc  lighting,  particularly  for  street  lighting  or  in 
places  where  the  lamps  are  much  scattered.    The  mechanism 
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has  been  desigtned  so  that  little  noise  is  possible,  and  the 
enclosing  of  the  arc  prevents  the  humraing  of  the  arc  itself 
from  being  loud  enough  to  be  objecdonal*  However,  while 
the  alternating-current,  enclosed-arc  lamp  is  much  superior  to 
the  alternating-current,  open-arc  lamp»  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  it  is  capable  of  giving  quite  as  good  all-around  service 
as  the  direct-current,  enclo&ed-arc  lamp. 


ARC-MGHT    CARBONS 

11.  Armiii^emeiit  of  Cartoons. — In  nearly  all  the 
lamps  used  for  ordinary  purposes,  the  carbons  are 
arranged  vertically,  one  above  the  other,  as  shown  in 
Fig,  2.  When  so  arranged,  the  top  carbon  should  always 
be  llie  positive  one  when  direct  current  is  used,  otherwise 
the  crater  will  be  formed  in  the  bottom  carbon  and  most 
of  the  light  will  be  thrown  up  Instead  of  down.  When 
lamps  are  first  connected  up,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
hum  for  a  short  timej  if  the  crater  makes  Its  appearance 
in  the  bottom  carbon, 
the  connections  to  the 
lamp  termmals  should 
be  reversed*  Of  course* 
wilh  alternating  current 
it  makes  no  difference 
bow  the  lamp  is  con- 
nected in  circuit,  as  the 
current  Is  continually 
reversing  and  both  car- 
bons burn  alike-  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  tell  when  a  direct- 
current  lamp  is  correctly  connected.  Allow  the  lamp  to  bum 
for  a  short  time,  then  switch  it  off  and  see  which  carbon 
remains  brij^ht  the  longer.  The  positive  carbon  is  much 
hotter  than  the  negative,  hence  the  negative  carbon  is  the 
one  that  l>ecomes  dull  first. 

For  use  in  stereopticons  and  other  projection  apparatus, 
the  carbons  are  often  inclined  at  an  angle,  as  shown  in 
Pig.  7,     This  allows  more  of  the  light  from  the  crater  to 
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Fig.  8 


reach  the  lenses.  In  searchlights,  a  similar  arrangement  is 
used,  only  the  carbons  are  often  slanted  the  other  way  and 
the  light  is  reflected  from  a  parabolic  reflector  or  Mangin  mir- 
ror, as  shown  in  Fig.  8, 
which  shows  the  arc 
placed  at  the  focus  of 
a  parabolic  reflector  M. 
The  rays  of  light  on 
striking  the  mirror  are 
reflected  out  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  as  they 
are  thus  kept  bunched 
together  the  light  may 
be  made  to  penetrate 
long  distances.  A  small  concave  reflector  r  is  usually  placed 
to  throw  the  rays  of  the  arc  that  would  ordinarily  pass  out- 
wards, back  toward  the  main  reflector. 

A  parabolic,  ground-glass,  silvered  mirror  is  used  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  but  for  ordinary  commercial  work  the 
Manghi  mirror \^  used,  as  it  is  cheaper  and  easier  to  make. 
It  is  a  glass  mirror  having 
two  spherical  surfaces  A^  B 
of  different  radii,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  9.  The  back  surface  A 
is  silvered  and  the  rays  are  re- 
flected from  it.  As  the  glass 
is  thicker  near  the  edges  than 
in  the  middle,  the  rays  are 
there  bent  or  refracted  more 
than  they  are  at  the  center, 
and  by  making  the  mirror  of 

the  proper  dimensions  it  can  be  made  to  reflect  the  rays  in  a 
horizontal  direction  and  give  practically  the  same  effect  as 
the  parabolic  mirror. 

Fig.  10  shows  another  arrangement  of  carbons  used  in 
searchlights.  In  this  case  the  positive  carbon  is  larger  than 
the  negative,  and  both  carbons  are  arranj^ed  horizontally. 
The  crater,  therefore,  points  directly  at  the  mirror.     This  is 
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the  arrangement   now  most  extensively  used  In  America 
both  for  naval  and  commercial  work. 
Id  all  case?*  where  arc  lamps  are  used  in  eoonection  with 

I  mirrors  or  lenses  for  projection  work,  it  is  essential  that  the 
arc  be  kept  in  the  focus  of 
the  mirror  or  lens.  The 
iampji  must  therefore  be 
arranged  to  move  the  car- 
bons toward  each  other,  as 
they  are  consumed,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  position  of 
the  arc  will  not  be  changed; 
a  lamp  that  does  this  is 
known  as  a  fofusing  lamp. 
essential  that  the  arc  be 
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For  ordinary  lighting,  it  is  not 
kept  in  one  place,  so  the  lower 
carbon  is  nearly  always  fixed  and  the  arc  maintained  by 
allowingr  the  wpper  one  to  move  downwards  as  the  carbon 
is  consumed, 

Figp  11  shows  a  rather  peculiar  arrangement  that  is  used 
for  stereopticon  lamps.     Here  the  carbons  are  arranged  at 

I  right    angles    to    each 

Ui -  -    other.   The  lamp  mecha- 

—z    nism  moves  B  in  a  hori- 

^    zontal   direction  and   C 

upwards   as    they  burn 

away,  so  that  the  arc  is 

always  maintained  in 

the  same  position  at  a.     The  position  of  C  keeps  it  from 

I  iatcrfcring  with  the  lens  A  ^od  allows  the  greater  part  of  the 

Icraier  in  the  end  of  B  to  be  exposed. 
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12.  Coni|io^rttoii  or  Carbons  .^Carbons  used  for  ordi- 
nary open -arc  lanip'4  in  America  are  composed  principally  of 
Ipetrolctim  coke.  This  is  made  from  the  residue  left  from 
llhe  distillation  of  petroleum.  It  is  ground  up  and  mixed 
Iwith  a  binding  material,  such  as  tar,  or  a  similar  substance^ 
land  IS  then  molded  into  rods.  Sometimes  the  rods  are  made 
in  molds  under  a  heavy  pressure,  but  more  frequently  they 
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are  made  by  forcing  the  material  through  dies.  The  rods 
are  then  gradually  dried  and  afterwards  baked  or  fired  at  a 
high  temperature.  Gas-retort  carbon  has  also  been  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  arc-light  carbons,  the  exact  composition 
used  varying  with  different  makers. 

For  enclosed-arc  lamps,  a  very  much  finer  quality  of  carbon 
is  required  than  for  the  open-arc  lamp.  If  the  carbons  used 
in  these  lamps  are  at  all  impure,  the  impurities  become  vol- 
atilized and  are  deposited  on  the  inner  globe.  Enclosed-arc 
carbons  are  therefore  made  principally  of  lampblack,  which 
is  practically  pure  carbon,  and  are  considerably  more 
expensive  than  the  ordinary  carbons  made  from 
petroleum  coke.  They  must  be  straight  and  of  uni- 
form diameter,  otherwise  they  will  not  pass  through 
the  cap  of  the  enclosing  globe  properly. 

Fig.  12  shows  a  cored  carbon y  so  called  from  the 
core  a  running  through  it.  A  small  hole  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  carbon  is  filled  with  a  much  softer  material 
than  the  surrounding  part.  The  soft  core  volatilizes 
more  easily  than  the  rest  of  the  carbon  and  pro- 
duces a  supply  of  vapor  that  increases  the  stability  of 
the  arc  and  keeps  it  from  shifting  around  so  much. 
Cored  carbons  are  particularly  useful  for  alternating- 
current  lamps,  in  which  the  arc  is  liable  to  be  unsteady 
and  flickering.  The  cored  carbon  reduces  the  volt- 
age corresponding  to  a  given  length  of  arc,  or  with  a 
given  voltage  it  allows  a  longer  arc  than  would  be 

Fig  l'* 

practicable  with-  solid  carbons.  Some  makers  use 
cored  carbons  for  both  the  positive  and  the  negative  elec- 
trodes of  alternating-current  lamps,  while  others  use  them 
for  the  positive  electrode  only.  Cored  carbons  are  used 
more  particularly  with  alternating-current  lamps,  as  the  plain 
carbons  usually  give  satisfactory  service  with  direct  current. 
Searchlights  are  almost  wholly  operated  by  direct  current 
and  the  positive  carbon  is  generally  cored,  as  it  is  important 
to  keep  the  arc  in  one  place  as  closely  as  possible. 

Whatever  kind  of  carbon  may  be  used,  it  is  essential  that 
it  be  as  pure  and  as  uniform  in  quality  as  possible.     If  many 
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les  are  present,  they  may  interfere  seriously  with  the 
t'UliaTity  of  the  light.  Of  course,  impurities  are  especially 
bad  in  the  case  of  the  enclosed  arc  on  account  of  the  deposit 
caujsed  on  the  inner  globe,  but  even  in  the  open  arc  they 
aje  objectionable  because  they  volatilize  at  a  much  lower 
temperature  than  the  carbon  and  thus  tend  to  lower  the 
temperature  and  Hght-giving  properties  of  the  arc.  Hard 
spots  in  the  carbon  will  cause  imeven  burning  and  carbons  that 
are  too  soft  are  apt  to  flame  badly.  Hard  spots  will  also  give 
rise  to  hissing.  Carbons  used  for  open-arc  lamps  are  usually 
electroplated  with  a  thin  coating  of  copper.  This  increases 
their  conductivity  and  makes  them  bum  more  uniformly  and 
last  longer,  

PHOTOMETKY  OF  THE  ARC  IiAMP 


IjlGnT    DISTRIBUTION 

13,  The  light  given  out  by  an  incandescent  lamp  is 
fairly  uniform,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  lamp  has 
WO  shade  on  it*  On  the  other  hand,  the  light  given  out  by 
an  arc  lamp  with  a  clear  globe  varies  greatly  in  differ- 
ent directions.  Since  the  manner  in  which  an  arc  lamp 
distributes  its  light  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  it  wilt  be 
well  to  examine  the  peculiarities  of  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant types*  It  will  not  tfce  necessary  here  to  go  into  the  roeth- 
oda  of  measuring  the  light  intensity,  which  is  usually  done  by 

[means  of  a  Bunsen  or  similar  photometer,  with  the  arc  lamp 

^arranged  that  its  candlepower  may  be  measured  in  any 

ction.    It  is  a  rather  difficult  matter  to  measure  the  candle- 

I  power  of  an  arc  lamp>  because  the  arc  is  continually  shifting* 
Special  photometers  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose,  one 

I  of  which,  designed  by  Prof.  C,  P*  Matthews,  has  a  number  of 

I  mirrors  arranged  around  tlie  lamp  so  that  the  light  given  out 
in  various  directions  is  reflected  along  the  photometer  bar* 
The  aeltiag  of  the  screen  thus  gives  a  measure  of  the  mean 
spherical  candlepower. 

14*  Before  going  into  the  subject  of  light  distribution, 
a  few  points  in  regard  to  globes  may  not  be  out  of  order. 
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Ordinary  open-arc  lamps  used  for  street  lighting  are  gener- 
ally provided  with  clear  globes;  clean  globes  cut  off  from 
6  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  light,  and  if  dirty  will  cut  off  more. 
Sometimes  opal  globes  are  used,  especially  if  the  lamp  is 
used  for  interior  work;  these  soften  the  light  and  do  away 
with  the  sharp  shadows  that  are  always  present  with  a  clear 
globe.  In  other  words,  an  opal  globe  alters  the  distribution 
of  the  light  considerably  and  avoids  the  deep  shadows  under- 
neath the  lamp.  At  the  same  time  a  globe  of  this  kind  cuts 
off  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  light;  in  fact,  if  the  globe 
is  very  milky  it  may  easily  cut  off  50  or  60  per  cent.     In  the 
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case  of  the  enclosed-arc  lamp,  there  is  in  addition  to  the 
outer  globe  the  inner  g:lobe,  and  hence  the  amount  of  light 
cut  off  is  somewhat  increased.  Rellectors  are  used  much 
more  largely  with  the  alternating-current  arc  lamp  than  with 
the  direct  current,  because  the  former  tends  to  throw  its  light 
to  a  greater  extent  above  the  horizontal,  and  by  using  the 
reflector  this  light  can  be  thrown  downwards  and  utilized. 

15.  Dlrect-Ciirrc'iit,  Op<Mi-Aro  L;iinps. — The  distri- 
bution of  light  from  an  ordinary  ojien-arc  lamp  is  about  as 
shown    in    Fig.  13.      This   represents    the  variation   in  the 


jntensily  at  different  angles  above  and  below  the  horizontal 

fine  passing   through  the  arc  that   is  located  at   a.      The 

distance  from  a,  measured  along  the  radius  at  any  given 

afsirt^*  is  proportional  to  the  caodlepower  of  the  lamp  when 

v-iewed  from  that  position.    For  example^  the  light  reaches  its 

^t-ettest  intensity  at  a  point 

atKnit  45''  below  the  hori- 
ontal  and   then  rapidly 

dirnmishes  on  both  sides 

^f    this  point.      Directly 

atM^ve  or  below   the   arc 

lla.ere  is,  of  course,  little 

0^  m  li£ht,  as  the  arc  is 

otoscured  by  the  frame  of 

ttie  lamp  and  the  carbons 

themselves.    The  open  arc 

throws  out  comparatively 
little  light  in  the  horizontal 
direction,  and  the  quantity 
of  liglit  thrown  upwards  is 
smalL    It  is  thus  seen  that 
the  plain  open-arc  lamp 
using  a  direct  current,  with- 
out any  reflector  and  with 
simply  a  clear-glass  globe, 
gives  a  good  distribution 
©flight  for  street  lightingf, 
becsB^,  oD  account  of  the 
formation  of  the  crater  in 

the  upper  carbon,  it  throws  the  bulk  of  its  light  do\i^wards  at 
an  angle  of  about  45*^,  where  it  is  most  needed.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  direct-current,  open-arc  lamp  proved 
so  successful  for  street  lighting.  If  the  deep  shadows  directly 
tinder  the  lamp  are  objectionable,  they  can  be  softened  by 
asing  a  clear  globe  with  the  lower  half  ground. 


M* 
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16,    Alternatlngr-Ciirrentj   Open-Are   Xjampe* — The 

distribution  from  an  alternating-current,  open-arc  lamp  is  not 
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of  much  practical  importance  because  these  lamps  are  sel- 
dom used.  It  is,  however,  instructive  to  compare  it  with 
Fig.  13.  Fig.  14  shows  the  general  distribution  from  an 
alternating-current,  open-arc  lamp,  as  determined  by  Uppen- 
bom.  A  great  deal  of  the  light  is  thrown  above  the 
horizontal;  this  is  because  the  two  carbon  points  are  alter- 
nately positive  and  negative,  so  that  both  become  heated 

to  nearly  an  equal  amount. 
W  Such  a  lamp,  to  be  effect- 

ive for  street  lighting, 
should  be  provided  with  a 
reflector  to  throw  the  light 
down  where  it  is  wanted. 
The  curves  shown  in 
Figs.  13  and  14  represent 
average  distributions.  It 
must  be  remembered  that 
the  arc  always  shifts  around 
more  or  less,  and  hence  the 
shape  of  the  distribution  is 
constantly  changing.  The 
curves  will,  however,  illus- 
trate the  marked  difference 
in  the  light  distribution 
of  the  alternating-current, 
open-arc  lamp  as  compared 
with  the  direct-current, 
open-arc  lamp. 

1 7.     Direct-Current, 
F»oi5  Eticlosed- Are    Tjamps. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  regarding  the  light- 
giving  properties  and  efficiency  of  the  enclosed  arc  as  com- 
pared with  the  open  arc.  The  data  here  given  are  abstracted 
from  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association  on  tests  made  by  Prof.  C.  P.  Matthews.  Fig.  15 
shows  the  average  of  curves  from  direct-current,  110-volt, 
enclosed-arc     lamps     used    on    constant-potential    circuits. 
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Curve  A  shows  the  distribution  when  the  lamp  is  provided 
with  an  opalescent  inner  globe  only;  there  is  no  large  outer 
g:1obe.  This  curve  should  be  compared  with  that  shown  In 
Fig.  13  for  the  open  arc.  With  the  enclosed  arc^  the  ligfht 
is  of  fairly  high  intensity  through  a  considerable  angle 
below  the  horizontal.  In  this  case,  the  maximum  value  is 
approximately  360  candle- 
power  and  occurs  about 
30*^  below  the  horizontal. 
This  is  considerably  less 
than  the  intensity  given 
by  an  open  arc  at  about 
40®  to  4b^  below  the  hori- 
zontal, but  the  light  from 
the  latter  falls  of!  very 
rapidly  on  each  side  of  the 
maximum  point,  whereas 
In  the  enclosed  arc  it  is 
fairly  well  maintained 
through  a  considerable 
angle.  Curve  B  shows  the 
distribution  when  the  lamp 
is  provided  with  a  clear 
outer  globe  in  addition 
to  the  inner  opalescent 
globe.  The  effect  is  to  cut 
down  the  intensity  as  a 
whole  slightly.  Curve  C 
shows  tlie  effect  of  using 
an  outer  opalescent  globe; 
the  effect  is  to  make  the 
light  approximately  uniform  in  all  directions  at  the  expense 
of  cutting  it  down  greatly* 

The  distribution  of  light  from  an  enclosed-arc  lamp  is  sub- 
ject to  considerable  variation.  It  depends  to  some  extent  on 
the  shape  of  the  enclosing  globe  and  also  on  the  thickness 
of  deposit  on  it.  It  also  depends  on  the  position  of  the  arc 
in  the  enclosing  globe* 
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18.  Alternating:- Current,    Enclosed-Arc    I^amps. 

The  direct-current  lamp  gives  a  better  distribution  for  street 
lighting  than  the  alternating-current,  enclosed-arc  lamp,  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  latter  is  not  quite  as  efficient  as  the  direct- 
current  lamp.  If,  however,  full  benefit  is  to  be  obtained  from 
the  light  given  by  the  alternating-current  enclosed  arc,  a 
reflector  of  some  kind  must  be  used.  This  is  shown  by  the 
curves  in  Fig.  16.  Curve  A  represents  the  distribution 
from  an  alternating-current  enclosed-arc  lamp  that  has  an 
opalescent  inner  globe  and  a  clear  outer  globe.  A  large 
quantity  of  light  is  thrown  above  the  horizontal,  as  in  the 
alternating-current  open-arc  lamp.  Curve  C  shows  the  dis- 
tribution when  the  same  lamp  is  provided  with  a  reflector. 
The  curves  show  how  the  light  that  would  ordinarily  be 
thrown  upwards,  and  hence  be  of  little  or  no  use  for  street 
illumination,  is  made  available.  Thus  equipped  with  a 
reflector,  the  alternating-current  arc  makes  a  better  showing 
against  the  direct-current  arc.  The  alternating-current  lamp 
equipped  with  a  reflector  is  rapidly  finding  favor  as  a  street 
illuminant;  though  it  may  not  be  quite  as  efficient  as  the 
direct-current  arc,  its  use  in  many  cases  so  simplifies  the 
outfit  required  at  the  station  that  the  slight  difference  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  lamps  is  more  than  made  up.  This 
will  be  more  apparent  later  when  the  various  systems  of 
supplying  lamps  with  current  are  considered.  In  Fig.  16, 
curve  B  shows  the  distribution  given  by  an  alternating- 
current,  enclosed-arc  lamp  when  used  with  opalescent  inner 
and  outer  globes.  

CANDLEPOWER    OF    AKC     LAMPS 

19.  The  candlepower  of  an  arc  lamp  is  a  rather 
indefinite  quantity.  In  making  comparisons  between  dif- 
ferent lamps,  the  only  way  that  is  at  all  fair  is  to  take  the 
mean  spherical  candlcpower;  i.  e.,  what  their  candlepower 
would  be  equivalent  to  if  it  were  equal  in  all  directions, 
instead  of  varying,  as  indicated  by  the  curves  just  shown. 
In  comparing  incandescent  lamps,  it  is  usually  sufficient  to 
compare  their  mean  horizontal  candlcpower  as  obtained  by 
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spinDiJig  th©  lamp;  but  in  the  case  of  an  arc  lamp,  the  di?itri- 
foutton  is  so  irre^lar  that  the  mean  spherical  candtepower 
must  be  taken. 

In  the  early  days  of  electric  lightinif,  it  was  customary  to 
.speak  of  the  ordinary  open -arc  lamp  as  giving  2,000  or  1,200 
cancllepovver.  The  candlepower  of  these  lamps  was  not 
nearly  so  high  as  this.  It  is  barely  possible  that  under 
exceptional  conditions  the  light  given  out  in  the  direction  of 
maximum  intensity  mlj^ht  have  reached  these  figures,  but 
the  average  candlepower  was  nowhere  near  2,000^  about 
375  to  450  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  This  old  rating  gave 
rise  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  customers  were  often  told 
that  the  lamps  should  give  2,000  candlepower  and  that  the 
lighting  companies  were  not  living  up  to  their  contracts.  It 
has  become  customary,  therefore,  to  specify  arc  lamps  as 
raking  so  many  watts  instead  of  supplying  a  certain  num- 
ber  of  candlepower.  This  is  generally  more  satisfactory* 
becanse  the  watts  can  be  measured  at  any  time,  to  see  if  the 
contract  is  being  lived  up  to.  The  lamp  formerly  rated  at 
2,000  candlepower  has  thus  come  to  mean  one  that  is  sup- 
plied with  450  watts;  and  a  1 ,2CM)-candlepower  lamp,  one  that 
is  supplied  with  300  watts.  The  ratings,  2,000  and  1,200 
candlepower,  should  never  have  been  applied  to  these  lamps 
in  the  first  place,  as  they  have  absolutely  no  meaning.  As 
has  been  stated,  the  mean  spherical  candlepower  of  an  ordi- 
nary direct-current  open  arc  is  generally  somewhere  between 
375  and  450  candlepower.  The  mean  spherical  candlepower 
represented  by  curve  A,  Fig.  15,  is  about  223;  curve  B,  1*^1: 
curve  C  155.  For  the  altemating*current  lamps,  represented 
by  Fig,  16,  the  mean  spherical  candlepower  for  curve  A  is 
about  140;  for  cur\^e  B,  114* 


20.  Power  Consumption  |K?r  Candlepower. — The 
number  of  watts  that  must  be  supplied  to  the  terminals  of 
an  arc  lamp  per  mean  spherical  candlepower  will  depend 
on  the  construction  of  the  lamp  and  oti  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  used.  For  example,  when  direct*current  lamps 
are  operated  on  llO-volt  circuits*  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
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resistance  in  series  to  take  up  the  voltage  over  and  abov^ 
the  80  volts  required  by  the  arc;  and  even  if  the  line  voltage 
were  suited  to  that  of  the  arc,  a  resistance  would  still  be 
necessary  to  make  the  lamp  regulate  properly,  as  will 
be  explained  later.  The  waste  in  this  resistance  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  140  or  150  watts,  and  this  lowers 
the  general  efficiency  of  the  lamp.  When  lamps  are  oper- 
ated in  series,  a  resistance  is  not  necessary  and  the  waste  in 
the  lamp  is  less.  An  ordinary  series,  open-arc  lamp  requires 
about  1.2  watts  per  spherical  candlepower.  A  direct-current 
enclosed  arc  requires  about  1.8  watts  per  spherical  candle- 
power,  not  c6unting  the  power  lost  in  the  resistance.  If 
a  resistance  is  used,  as  in  the  case  of  a  lamp  operated  on 
110-volt  direct  current,  the  power  consumption  per  candle- 
power  will  be  2.3  to  2.4  watts.  For  example,  the  lamp 
represented  by  curve  A,  Fig.  15,  took  4.9  amperes  at  110 
volts  or  539  watts,  of  which  147  watts  were  wasted  in  the 
resistance  and  392  watts  taken  up  at  the  arc.  The  lamp 
gave  about  223  mean  spherical  candlepower;  hence,  the 
total  number  of  watts  per  candlepower  was  fH  =  2.4.  Not 
counting  the  loss  in  the  resistance,  the  watts  per  candle- 
power  would  be  1.8,  nearly. 

21.  The  alternating-current,  enclosed-arc  lamp  requires 
about  2.4  watts  per  spherical  candlepower,  not  counting  the 
energy  lost  in  the  lamp  mechanism.  If  an  alternating-cur- 
rent lamp  is  run  from  constant-potential  mains,  the  excess 
voltage  can  be  taken  up  by  a  reactance,  or  choke  coil,  which 
wastes  much  less  energy  than  a  resistance.  The  energy 
wasted  in  the  mechanism  of  a  constant-potential,  alterna- 
ting-current arc  lamp  will  not  be  more  than  half  that  of  the 
direct-current  lamp  using  a  resistance.  If  the  power  lost  in 
the  mechanism  is  included  in  both  cases,  the  alternating  cur- 
rent constant-potential  enclosed  arc  will  require  2.45  watts, 
as  against  2.3  watts  required  by  the  direct-current  arc.  If  a 
shade  is  used  on  the  alternating-current  arc,  the  power  con- 
sumption i)er  candlepower  delivered  below  the  horizontal 
becomes  much  less;  but  in  comparing  the  difiEerent  lamps, 
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ihey  should  all  be  taken  as  nearly  under  the  same  conditions 
as  possible. 

These  figures  are  intended  to  give  a  general  idea  as  to  the 
efficiency  and  illumiDating  power  of  the  various  kinds  of 
lamps,  and  represent  average  conditions,  but  lamps  may  be 
found  that  will  vary  considerably  from  the  above.  If  the 
enclosed-arc  lamp  taking  450  watts  is  compared  with  an 
opeo-arc  lamp  taking  the  same  amount  of  power,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  open-arc  lamp  will  give  a  somewhat 
brighter  illumination  on  the  street.  Notwithstanding  this 
factp  the  public,  as  a  rule,  does  not  object  to  the  enclosed 
arc  being  substituted  for  the  open,  because  the  light  is 
much  steadier  and  softer  and  the  shadows  are  not  so 
deep.  The  preceding  figures  relating  to  arc  lamps  are  here 
collected  in  Table  I  for  convenient  reference*  Table  II 
gives  data  regarding  the  power  consumption  of  the  different 
types  of  a  well-known  make  of  enclosed-arc  lamp.  By  the 
eflSciency  of  the  various  lamps  as  given  in  this  table  is 
meant  the  ratio  of  the  watts  utilized  at  the  arc  to  the  watts 
supplied  at  the  lamp  terminals*  The  dircct^current  lamp^ 
nm  in  series  on  constant-current  circuits^  has  the  highest 
efficiency  because  there  is  very  little  resistance  in  series 
with  the  arc.  The  efficiency  of  constant-potential  lamps 
is  lower,  because  of  the  power  lost  in  the  resistance  or 
reactance  that  is  inserted  in  series  with  the  arc. 


22.     Illumlimttou. — The  number  of  arc  lamps  required 

to  illuminate  a  given  space  varies  greatly,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  give  any  definite  figures  on  this  subject*  Enclosed-arc 
lamps  are  now  largely  used  for  the  interior  illumination  of 
mills  and  factories.  The  light  from  these  lamps  is  steady  and 
agreeable,  and  if  they  are  provided  with  light  opal  globes  or 
reflectors,  a  very  even  illumination  can  be  obtained*  In  textile 
mills,  the  illumination  must  be  very  good;  hence^  more  lamps 
are  needed  per  unit  of  floor  area  than  would  be  required^  for 
example,  in  a  foundry.  Table  III,  given  by  the  General 
Electric  Company,  shows  the  approximate  number  of  watts 
required  at  lamp  terminals  for  first-class  illumination. 
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TABIilfi  I 

POWER    CONSUMPTION    OF    ARC    L.AHPS 
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TABIiB  in 

WATTS  PER  SQUARE   FOOT   FOR   INTERIOR  ARC  LIGHTING 


Building 


Watts  per 

Square  Foot 

Average 

Conditions 


Watts  per 

Square  Foot 

Variation 


Machine  shops,  high  roofs,  no  belts 
Machine  shops,  low  roofs,  belts,  and 

other  obstructions 

Hardware  and  shoe  stores  .... 
Department   stores,   light  material, 

bric-k-brac,  etc .    . 

Mill  lighting,  plain  white  goods  .  . 
Mill  lighting,  colored   goods,  high 

looms 

General  office,  no  incandescents  .  . 
Drafting  rooms 


.50  to  1. 00 

.75  to  1.25 
.50  to  1. 00 

.75  to  1.25 
.90  to  1.30 

1. 10  to  1.50 
1.25  to  1.75 
1.50  to  2.00 


METHODS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 


SERIES  DISTRIBUTION 

23.  Most  of  the  arc  lamps  used  for  scattered  street- 
lighting  work  are  connected  in  series.  For  example,  in 
Fig.  17,  A  represents  a  direct-current  arc-light  dynamo  in 
the  station  and  /,  /,  /  arc  lamps  situated  at  different  points 
on  the  street;  /,  /'  represent  the  terminals  of  the  lamps, 
w^hich  are  marked  +  and  —  to  distinguish  them  from  each 
other.  The  current  flows  through  the  lamps  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrows;  the  -f  terminal  should  in  each  case 
connect  to  the  upper  carbon  and  the  neiifative  terminal  to 
the  lower.  If  one  of  the  lamps  B  should  be  connected  in 
the  circuit  backwards,  as  shown,  the  current  would  enter 
at  the  lower  carbon  and  the  lamp  would  burn  upside  down; 
in  such  a  case  the  terminals  should  be  changed  so  that  the 
current  will  enter  at  the  top  carbon,  as  in  the  other  lamps. 
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In  a  simpTe  series  circuit,  the  current  through  all  the  lannpa 
will  be  the  same  unless  there  is  a  leakage  to  ground  and 
across  to  the  other  line,  as  indicated,  for  example,  by  the 
dotted  path  a-b.  There  will  be  little  leakage  if  the  line  is 
in  proper  condition,  so  that  it  may  be  generally  assumed 
that  the  current  through  each  laoip  is  the  same* 

The  current  in  the  circuit  must  be  kept  constant;  i,  e.,  the 
number  of  amperes  must  be  kept  the  same  no  matter  how 
many  lamps  are  in  use.  If  there  were  ten  lamps  in  opera* 
tion,  each  requiring:  45  volts  pressure,  the  dynamo  would 
have  to  generate  450  volts.  Suppose  that  three  o£  the 
lamps  are  cut  out  by  short*circuiting   them — lamps  in  a 


»■»-     ^4*    - 


x..^-=- 


PlQ,  17 


series  circuit  must  always  be  cut  out  by  short-circuiting:, 
otherwise  the  circuit  will  be  broken.  In  practice,  each  lamp 
\%  provided  with  a  switch*  as  indicated  at  t,  which  is  used  to 
cut  out  the  lamp  by  allowing  the  current  to  flow  past  it.  If 
the  voltage  remains  the  same,  the  current  will  increase^ 
because  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  has  been  decreased;  if 
the  current  is  increased,  the  lamps  will  perform  badly  and 
perhaps  be  damaged.  In  order  to  keep  the  current  the  same, 
the  voltage  should  be  reduced  to  7  X  45  ^  315  volts,  when 
the  lights  are  cut  out.  This  is  done  by  providing  the 
dynamo  with  an  automatic  regulator.  Iti  case  the  lamps 
are  operated  in  series  by  means   of  alternating  currenf,  a 
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special  transfonner  or  regulator  of  some  kind  is  used  to 
keep  the  current  constant. 

The  series  system  of  distribution  is  very  widely  used  for 
street  lighting,  and  is,  in  fact,  about  the  only  system  that 
can  be  used  economically  where  the  lights  are  scattered. 
As  the  same  current  flows  through  all  the  lamps,  the  system 
is  operated  by  using  a  small  current  (usually  from  6  to 
10  amperes)  at  a  high  pressure.  This  calls  for  a  small  line 
wire  (usually  about  No.  6  or  No.  8  B.  &  S.),  and  thus 
requires  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  for  copper. 

24.  Arrang^ement  of  Series  Circuits. — If  a  simple 
series  circuit  is  operated,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17,  the  voltage 
generated  by  the  dynamo  or  other  source  of  current  will  be 
the  voltage  per  lamp  multiplied  by  the  number  of  lamps 
plus  the  voltage  drop  in  the  line.  If  the  number  of  lamps 
operated  is  'large,  the  voltage  required  becomes  very  high. 
Thus,  in  order  to  operate  75  enclosed-arc  lights,  the  machine 
must  generate,  roughly,  6,000  volts,  allowing  80  volts  per 
lamp  so  as  to  include  the  drop  in  the  line.  Up  to  within  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  this  was  considered  about  as 
many  lamps  as  could  be  operated  from  one  machine,  because 
of  the  difficulties  of  construction  and  operation  at  higher  volt- 
ages. The  result  was  that  a  station  operating  a  large  number 
of  lights  had  to  be  equipped  with  a  number  of  comparatively 
small  machines,  which  were,  at  best,  not  very  efficient.  To 
overcome  this,  the  so  called  inuUicircnit  machines  were  brought 
out,  which  are  capable  of  operating:  125  to  150  lights.  The 
construction  of  arc  dynamos  has  also  been  perfected  to  such 
an  extent  that  machines  are  now  built  capable  of  operating 
150  lights  on  a  single  circuit. 

25.  Multicircuit  Series  Maehines. — There  are  two 
kinds  of  multicircuit  machines;  namely,  those  in  which  there 
are  two  or  more  circuits  in  series  and  those  in  which 
there  arc  two  or  more  circuits  in  parallel.  The  later  styles 
of  Brush  machine  are  examples  of  the  first  kind;  the  new 
type  of  Western  Electric  machine  is  an  example  of  the  sec- 
ond.    The  newer  and  larger  style  of  Brush  machine  is  of  the 
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multipolar  type,  but  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  old  two-pole 
machioe.  The  principal  difference  is  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  circuit  connections. 

Suppose  that  A  and  B  represent  two  of  the  connnutators 
of  a  Brush  machine  which  in  the  older  machines  were  con- 
nected in  series^  as  shown  in  Fig^.  18  {a),  across  a  single 
circuit.     The  voltage  between  ^  ^ 

the  terminals  of  the  circuit  1-2 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  volt* 
ages  generated  in  the  sections 
of  the  armature  A  and  B,  Sup- 
pose, however,  that  two  series 
of  lamps  are  arranged  as  shown 
in  Fig,  IS  U)*     Here  the  same     x  f^^ 

number  of  lamps  are  connected 
in  series  as  before,  but  they  are 
divided  into  two  circuits  1-2  and 
.V-f,  and  the  pressure  between 
points  It  2  is  one-half  w*hat  it 
was  before,  because  there  are 
only  one*half  as  many  lamps 
conoected  between  t,2  as  there 
were  in  the  previous  case. 

The  whole  object  of  this 
arrangement  is  to  allow  a  large 
number  of  lamps  to  be  operated 
in  scries  without  introducing 
extremely  high  pressures  on  the 
line  and  dynamo.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood  by  taking  the  example 
shown  in  Fig.  19.  It  would  not 
be  necessary  to  use  a  multicircuit  arrangement  for  as  small 
a  number  of  lights  as  ten,  but  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
point.  If  ft  is  assumed  that  open-arc  lamps  are  used  and 
fiO  volts  allowed  per  lamp,  so  as  to  include  the  line  drop» 
600  voUs  will  be  required  for  operating  the  single  circuit  in 
Fig.  19  (a).     The  fall,  or  drop,  in  pressure  from  the  +  to 
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the  —  terminal  of  the  machine  can,  therefore,  be  represented 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  19  (a).  Each  section  of  the  armature 
generates  250  volts,  and  as  these  are  connected  directly  in 
series,  there  are  500  volts  across  the  circuit. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  ten  lamps  are  connected  as  in 
Fig.  19  id).  Take  the  point  i  as  a  starting  point  and  assume 
that  it  is  at  zero  potential.  The  armature  section  A  raises 
the  pressure  to  250  volts,  so  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
pressure  of  250  volts  between  points  3  and  1.     The  current 


/t?  lamps 


then  passes  through  the  circuit  .9—/  containing  five  lamps, 
and  the  pressure  drops  off  as  indicated.  Armature  D  again 
raises  the  pressure  250  volts,  so  as  to  operate  the  five  lamps 
in  circuit  2-1, 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  multicircuit  arrang^ement  shown  in 
{b)  operates  the  same  number  of  lights  as  in  (a),  and  the 
maximum  pressure  between  the  terminals  of  the  dynamo  or 
bet  veen  the  terminals  of  either  of  the  circuits  is  one-half 
that  in  the  single-circuit  scheme  of  operation.  This  descrip- 
tion has  been  given  with  reference  to  dynamos,  but  the  same 
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multicircuit  plan  can  be  used  with  transformers  supplying 
series  alternating-current  lamps.  The  transformer  has  a 
secondary  consisting  of  two  or  more  coils  connected  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  described  for  the  armature  windings. 

Since,  in  the  multicircuit  arrangement,  as  used  on  the  Brush 
machines,  the  several  circuits  are  in  series  with  each  other,  the 
current  must  be  the  same  in  all  and  only  one  regulator  is 
necessary  on  the  dynamo.  Where  two  independent  circuits 
are  operated  in  parallel  from  the  same  machine,  the  voltage 
applied  to  each  of  the  circuits  must  be  capable  of  independent 
regulation.  For  this  reason,  the  Western  Electric  multicircuit 
machines  are  provided  with  two  independent  regulators,  one 
for  each  circuit.  Some  of  the  larger  Brush  machines  are 
arranged  so  as  to  operate  four  circuits,  though  any  of  these 
dynamos  may  be  operated  as  ordinary  single -circuit  machines 
if  desired. 


paralleij  distribution 
26*  When  arc  lamps  were  first  introduced,  parallel 
distribution  was  not  very  common^  but  now  a  large  num- 
ber of  lamps  are  operated  in  parallel  on  constant-potential 
circuits,  both  direct  and  alternating.  The  increased  use  of 
enclosed-arc  lamps  for  store  and  factory  illumination  is 
largely  responsible  for  this.  Such  places  were  usually 
equipped  with  low-pressure,  constant-potential  plants  for 
incandescent  lighting,  and  series  arc  lamps  for  interior 
work  are  more  or  less  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
high  pressures  necessary  for  their  operation.  The  series 
arc  lamp  is,  how^ever,  used  for  interior  illumination  in  some 
large  concerns  where  a  large  number  of  lights  must  be 
operated.  Enclosed-arc  lamps  are  operated  in  parallel  by 
connecting  them  directly  across  the  line*  as  indicated  in 
Fig,  20,  Each  lamp  is  here  provided  with  a  double-pole 
$witch  and  cut-out  or  branch  block  carrying  fuses  for  protec- 
lion  in  case  a  short  circuit  occurs  in  the  lamp.  Most  lamps 
have  a  switch  mounted  on  ihem,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
provide  a  separate  switch,  as  shown »  when  control  of  the 

lamp  from  a  distant  point  is  desired.    Of  course,  the  switch 
•OB— le 
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is  arranged  to  open  the  circuit  through  the  lamp,  and  not 
short-circuit  it,  as  when  cutting  out  a  series  lamp.  Fig.  21 
shows  the  lamps  connected  to  an  ordinary  110- volt,  direct- 
current  system.  By  using  lamps  with  a  slightly  different 
mechanism,  they  may  be  operated  from  the  secondary  of  a 
transformer,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22. 

27.     When  arc  lamps  are  operated  from  constant-potential 

direct-current  mains,  it  is  necessary,   for  two  reasons,   to 

connect  a  resistance.  Fig.  20,  in  series  with  the  arc.     In  the 

first  place,  the  lamps  will  not  regulate  well  without  it,  and 
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in  the  second  place,  the  voltages  used  on  constant-potential 
circuits  are  usually  considerably  higher  than  the  voltage 
required  by  a  single  arc  lamp,  so  that  the  excess  voltage 
must  be  taken  up  in  a  resistance.  If  an  arc  lamp  is  con- 
nected directly  to  constant-potential  mains,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  resistance,  its  action  is  unstable.  If 
the  current  flowing  through  an  arc  increases,  the  resistance 
of  the  arc  decreases,  because  the  increased  current  causes 
the  cross-section  of  the  arc  to  increase.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  current  decreases,  the  resistance  of  the  arc  increases. 
The  consequence  is  that  if  the  constant  voltage  of  the  mains 
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just  equal  to  that  required  by  tbe  arc  and  if  the  current 
through  the  arc,  for  any  reason,  decreases  a  little,  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  arc  at  once  increases,  thus  causing 
a  further  decrease  of  current  and  increase  of  resistance^  with 
the  result  that  the  arc  goes  out.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
increase  of  current  results  in  a  decrease  of  resistance,  and 

[this  causes  a  still  further  increase  of  current.  The  operation 
of  the    lamp  is  therefore    unstable,   and    the    arc   will    not 

[remain  constant  for  any  length  of  time* 


A 


.JL 
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Now,  if  a  line  voltage  somewhat  higher  than  that  required 
rby  the  lamp  is  used  and  enough  resistance  inserted  to  give  a 
[drop  through  the  resistance  sufficient  to  bring  the  arc  voltage 
to  the  correct  amount  when  the  normal  current  is  flowing,  the 
1  lamp  win  become  stable  in  its  action.    For,  suppose  the  cur- 
pent  decreases  a  little;  the  drop  through  the  resistance  will 
decrease  and,  since  the  line  voltage  is  constant,  the  voltage 
across  the  arc  will  be  increased,  thus  corapensating  for  the 
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increased  arc  resistance.  Also,  if  the  current  increases,  the 
drop  through  the  resistance  at  once  increases  and  the  voltage 
across  the  arc  is  lowered.  In  alternating-current  lamps,  a 
reactancey  or  choke^  coil  takes  the  place  of  the  resistance;  this 
consists  of  a  coil  of  wire  wound  on  an  iron  core.     When  the 
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alternating  current  passes  through  the  coil,  the  changing 
magnetism  set  up  generates  a  counter  E.  M.  F.  in  the  coil. 
The  choke  coil  wastes  less  energy  than  the  resistance,  but,  of 
course,  it  cannot  be  used  with  a  direct-current  lamp,  as  the 
direct  current  is  not  capable  of  setting  up  the  alternating 
magnetism  necessary  to  generate  the  counter  E.  M.  F.     The 
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resistance  or  choke  coil,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  gfenerally 
mounted  in  the  top  of  the  lamp  and  is  arranged  so  that  it  will 
be  ventilated,  in  order  to  insure  cool  moning. 

28.  220-Volt»  Enelosed-Are  Lamps, — Enclosed-arc 
lamps  for  operation  in  parallel  across  220-volt  mains  are 
built,  but  thejr  are  not  quite  as  efficient  or  satisfactory  as 
the  110* volt  lamp.  They  operate  with  about  2 J  amperes 
and  take  140  volts  at  the  arc*  Another  type  of  22CJ-vnlt 
lamp  consists  of  two  110-vo!t  lamps  combined  in  one; 
that  is,  there  are  two  sets  of  carbons  and  two  arcs 
connected  in  series.  Still  another  plan  is  to  use  two  lamps 
in  series  across  the  circuit. 

29#  Enclosed- A  re  tain  lis  on  550-Volt  Circuits. 
It  is  very  often  desirable  to  operate  cnclosed-arc  lamps  on 
550-volt  railway  circuits  for  the  illumination  of  car  bamSt 
street-railway  parks,  etc.  The  special  types  of  lamp  made 
for  this  purpose  are  generally  operated,  five  in  series,  across 
the  circuit  so  that  each  lamp  receives,  approximately^ 
110  volts.  Each  lamp  is  usually  provided  with  a  resistance 
in  conjunction  with  an  automatic  cut*outt  so  that  in  case 
a  lamp  is  cnt-out  of  circuit  the  remaining  lamps  will  not 
get  ^1  excessive  current  and  will  burn  uninterruptedly. 


ARC   LAMPS 

-  30.  The  different  makes  and  types  of  arc  lamps  in 
imercial  use  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  complete  list  of  them  here.  This  is,  however, 
not  necessa^>^  because  many  of  the  types  differ  only  in 
mechanical  details  and  involve  no  new  principles.  Complete 
instructions  concerning  the  different  makes  are  furnished  by 
the  manufacturers,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  point 
out  the  features  peculiar  to  lamps  adapted  to  the  various 
kinds  of  service. 

No  matter  what  type  of  lamp  is  used,  it  must  be  arranged 
to  thai  the  carbons  will  be  kept  the  proper  distance  apart* 
In  a  few  special  cases,  as  for  example,  in  some  search  lights 
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or  projection  lamps,  this  is  accomplished  by  hand,  but  in  all 
commercial  lighting  work  the  lamp  must  be  provided  with  a 
mechanism  that  will  feed  the  carbons  together  as  they 
are  consumed.  In  most  cases,  the  lower  carbon  is  fixed 
and  the  top  one  is  fed  down  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep 
the  arc  of  the  proper  length.  When  the  upper  carbon  is 
released  by  the  lamp  mechanism,  it  is  fed  down  by  the 
attraction  of  gravity.  Gravity  is  therefore  the  propelling 
force  in  most  lamps,  and  the  whole  lamp  mechanism  is 
essentially  a  device  first  to  separate  the  carbons  and  start 
the  arc  and  then  to  release  the  carbon  and  allow  it  to 
feed  down  at  the  proper  time.  The  mechanism  generally 
consists  of  a  clutch  or  clockwork  controlled  by  electro- 
magnets, the  current  in  which  depends  on  the  condition 
of  the  arc  that  releases  the  clutch  or  clockwork,  thus 
allowing  the  carbon  to  feed  down  whenever  the  arc  exceeds 
the  length  for  which  the  mechanism  is  set.  The  mechanism 
must  also  be  arranged  so  that  the  lamp  will  regulate 
without  affecting  other  lamps  on  the  circuit.  This  is 
comparatively  easy  to  accomplish  in  the  case  of  lamps 
operated  in  parallel,  because  the  pressure  across  the  mains 
is  constant,  and  each  lamp  is  independent  of  the  others.  In 
the  case  of  the  series  lamp,  however,  the  current  that  flows 
through  one  lamp  also  flows  through  all  the  others,  and 
each  lamp  must  be  arrang:ed  so  as  to  feed  when  necessary, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  condition  of  the  others. 


CONSTANT-POTENTIAT^  TRAMPS 

31.     The    regulation  of  constunt-potoiitlal   lamps    is 

usually  brought  about  by  an  electromagnet  or  solenoid  con- 
nected directly  in  series  with  the  arc,  and  designed  to  operate 
either  a  clutch  or  clockwork  mechanism  so  as  to  feed  the 
carbon  when  required.  For  example,  take  the  simple 
arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  23.  This  is  not  intended  to 
illustrate  any  particular  make  of  lamp,  but  simply  to  bring 
out  some  of  the  points  connected  with  the  operation  of  con- 
stant-potential lamps  in  general.     By  far  the  greater  number 
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of  lamps  in  use  employ  a  clutch  rather  than  a  clockwork 
feed.  In  Fig.  23,  /, /'  are  the  lamp  terminals  connected 
across  a  constant-potential  circuit;  r  is  the  resistance  inserted 
to  take  up  the  surplus  voltage  and  to  make  the  action  of  the 
lamp  stable;  5  is  a  solenoid  connected  directly  in  series 
with  r  and  arranged  to  draw  up  core  c  when  current  passes; 
d  is  the  clutch,  which  is  here  shown  simpler  as  a  washer  with 
a  hole  a  little  larger  than  the  rod  e,  to  which  the  upper  car- 
bon is  attached;  /is  a  stop  against  which  d  strikes  when  the 
core  c  lowers  a  sufficient   amount;  g  is  the  top  (positive) 

+     .9^ 


Fig.  21 

carbon  and  h  is  the  lower  (negative).  The  current  enters 
at  A  passes  through  r  and  S  to  the  brush  k,  which  makes  a 
sliding  contact  with  the  carbon  rod  e*  From  e^  it  passes  to 
the  top  carbon  g,  thence  to  the  lower  h ,  and  out  at  /'*  This 
is  supposed  to  be  a  direct*current  lamp;  hence,  the  current 
should  flow  as  shown »  so  as  to  bring  the  crater  in  the  upper 
carbon.  With  an  alternating-current  lamp,  it  would,  of 
course,  make  no  difference  how  the  lamp  was  connected. 

When  the  current  is  off,  d  comes  down  against  /  and  the 
latter  is  tilted  so  that  e  slides  through  until  ^  strikes  k*  As 
soon  as  the  current  is  turned  on  hs  closing  switch  m,  the 
Gore  c  Is  at  once  drawn  up  to  the  full  limit  for  which  the 
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lamp  is  adjusted.  As  soon  as  c  moves  up,  d  tilts,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  and  grips  e  thus  raising  g  and  striking  or  start- 
ing the  arc.  As  the  carbons  bum,  the  arc  gradually  becomes 
longer,  and  consequently  the  resistance  of  the  lamp  as  a 
whole  increases.  One  fact  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  is 
that  this  lamp  is  connected  in  parallel  across  a  constant- 
potential  circuit;  hence,  as  the  arc  lengthens  the  current 
through  the  lamp  is  bound  to  decrease,  no  matter  what 
current  the  other  lamps  on  the  same  circuit  may  be  taking. 
The  result  is  that  as  the  arc  gets  longer,  5  becomes  weaker 
because  of  the  smaller  current  and  c  lowers  a  little.  When  c 
has  moved  a  short  distance,  d  comes  in  contact  with  /,  and 
as  c  drops  still  farther,  d  is  tipped  a  little  and  allows  rod  e 
to  slide  through.  As  soon  as  the  carbons  come  nearer 
together,  the  current  at  once  increases,  c  is  pulled  up,  and 
the  rod  is  held  until  the  current  becomes  small  enough  to 
allow  it  to  feed  again.  In  this  way  the  carbon  is  fed  down 
a  little  at  a  time,  and  the  feeding  is  brought  about  by  the 
decrease  of  the  current  due  to  the  increase  in  the  length  of 
the  arc.  

SERIES  ARC  L.AMPS 

32,     The    regulation    of    series    are    lamps    and    the 

mechanism  necessary  for  their  operation  present  a  dif- 
ferent problem.  In  the  first  place,  when  the  lamps  are  run 
in  series,  the  current  is  always  maintained  at  a  constant 
value,  or  it  should  be  if  the  rej^ulator  on  the  circuit  works 
properly.  Hence,  a  series  magnet  alone  is  not  able  to  do 
the  regulating,  because  its  pull  remains  the  same  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  condition  of  the  arc.  Again,  there  must 
be  some  device  in  the  series  lamp  that  will  i)rcserve  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  circuit  in  case  a  carbon  breaks,  falls  out,  or  the 
circuit  through  the  lamp  becomes  broken  in  any  way.  If 
such  a  device  is  not  provided,  an  open  circuit  in  the  lamp 
will  result  in  all  the  lights  on  the  circuit  going  out.  This 
device  is  called  a  cut-out. 

Although  the  current  through  the  arc  remains  constant  in 
a  series  system,  the  voltage  across  the  arc  increases  as  its 
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tengtb  increases,  and  this  increased  voltage  Is  made  to  bring 
about  the  reg^ulation.  Suppose  that  the  simple  lamp  shown 
in  Fig.  23  is  modified  by  extending^  the  core  c  downwards 
and  adding  another  coil  S\  as  shown  in  Fig*  24^  the  start* 
ing  resistance  r  can  also  be  omitted,  as  this  is  to  be  a 
series  lamp,  and  there  will  be  no  excess  voltage  to  be  taken 
up-  The  current  is  maintained  at  a  constant  value  and  resist- 
ance is  not  necessarjr  to  insure  stability  of  operation.  The 
second  coil  5'  is  wound  with  a  large  number  of  turns  of  due 
wire,  so  that  when  it  is  connected  in  shunt  across  the  arc* 
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Fig.  04 

iis  shown  I  only  a  small  current  will  flow  through  it.  The 
coils  S,  S'  pull  f  in  opposite  directions*  and  e  will  always 
Jake  up  a  position  where  the  two  pulls  are  balanced.  The 
ion  of  the  lamp  is  as  follows:  When  the  current  is  off, 
rbons  ^»  /;  are  in  contact.  Switch  m  is  connected  across 
the  terminals,  and  in  order  to  put  out  the  lamp,  m  is  closed. 
When  the  lamp  is  thrown  into  circuiti  the  main  current  passes 
between  jf  and  h,  but  since  the  carbons  are  in  contact  there 
will  be  little  or  no  drop  in  potential  between  them,  and  hence, 
practically  no  current  will  pass  through  the  shunt  coil  S\ 
Coil  S  pulls  up  the  plunger,  and  in  so  doing  lifts  the  upper 
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carbon  and  starts  the  arc.  The  instant,  however,  that  the 
carbons  g  and  h  separate,  current  flows  through  S'y  because 
there  is  then  considerable  difference  of  potential  between 
g  and  h.  The  result  is  that  as  the  carbons  are  separated, 
the  downward  pull  of  S'  becomes  stronger  until  it  finally 
balances  the  upward  pull  of  S,  when  the  arc  remains  sta- 
tionary. As  the  carbons  burn  away,  the  arc  becomes  longer; 
hence,  its  resistance  increases  and  the  voltage  across  the  arc 
increases.  The  pull  of  S  does  not  change,  because  the  main 
current  is  maintained  constant  by  the  dynamo.  The  pull 
of  S  keeps  increasing  as  the  carbons  burn  away,  and  c  is 
gradually  pulled  down  until  the  lamp  feeds.  As  soon  as^ 
feeds  down  the  pull  of  S'  decreases,  because  the  arc  shortens; 
hence,  the  position  of  c  becomes  again  balanced,  and  so  on, 
the  plunger  c  moving  back  and  forth  through  a  small  range 
between  the  coils.  By  properly  adjusting  the  clutch,  such  a 
lamp  may  be  made  to  keep  the  arc  at  the  proper  length 
within  very  close  limits. 

33.  The  essential  features  of  the  above  lamp  should  be 
carefully  noted,  because  most  series  lamps  depend  for  their 
operation  on  the  use  of  two  coils.  One  of  these,  the  series 
coil,  carries  the  main  current,  and  is  opposed  by  the  shunt 
coil,  which  carries  a  current  depending  on  the  length  of  the 
arc.  The  current  in  the  shunt  coil  depends  only  on  the 
length  of  the  arc  in  each  individual  lamp  and  is  independent 
of  the  condition  of  the  other  lamps.  A  lamp  of  this  kind  is 
known  as  a  differcfitial  lamp,  because  the  position  of  the 
core  c  depends  on  the  difference  in  the  pulls  between  5*  and  ^S*'. 
The  simple  series  lamp  shown  in  Fijj.  24  is  not  provided  with 
an  automatic  cut-out,  but  the  action  of  this  device  will  be 
explained  later  when  some  of  the  different  types  of  lamp  are 
described.  In  some  makes  of  lamp,  the  coarse-wire  and  fine- 
wire  coils  are  both  wound  on  the  same  spools,  and  instead  of 
using  solenoids  with  a  core  that  is  drawn  into  them,  the  coils 
are  provided  with  a  fixed  iron  core  and  arranged  so  as  to 
attract  an  armature  that  releases  the  clutch  or  clockwork 
mechanism,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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34,  Some  series  arc  lamps  are  of  the  so-called  sAunt 
type.  The  series  coil  in  these  lamps  is  used  only  to  strike 
the  arc  and  it  does  not  act  in  opposition  to  the  shunt  coil. 
The  feeding  Is  brought  about  by  the  shunt  coil  onIy»  acting 
agajnst  a  spring.  The  old  Thomson- Houston  open-arc  lamp 
described  later  is  of  the  shunt  type,  whereas  the  old  Brush 
open-arc  lamp  is  a  good  example  of  the  differential  class 
where  the  series  coils  and  shunt  coils  are  wound  on  the 
same  cores. 

KXAMPIiES  OF  ABC  LAMPS 


CONSTANT-CTDRItENT,    OPEN-AKC.    SERIES    LAMPS 

35.  Open-arc  lamps,  usin^  carbon  electrodes,  are  now 
seldom  used  in  America  for  new  work  and  in  many  cases 
they  are  bein^  removed  and  replaced  by  lamps  of  the 
enclosed-arc  type-  There  are,  however,  quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  lamps  still  in  use,  and  a  short  description  of  the 
two  most  common  types  will  be  given  here.  It  the  opera- 
tion of  these  lamps  is  thoroughly  understood,  the  operation 
uf  enclosed- arc  lamps  will  be  easily  grasped,  because  the 
principles  involved  are  the  same  in  both. 

36,  Bru^h  Arc  Lianip. — Figf,  25  shows  the  connections 
for  a  Brush  double-arc  lamp  intended  for  operation  on  a 
constant-current  series  circuit.  Two  carbons  are  provided  in 
order  that  the  lamp  may  bum  all  night  without  retrimming. 
The  lamp  is  of  the  differential  type,  SS  being  the  series 

>ils  and  *S^  S^  the  shunt  coils  wound  on  iron  cores  /» tfi. 
fo  the  lamp  these  coils  arc  wound  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
but  they  are  shown  side  by  side  in  Fig^»  25  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  P  and  A^  are  the  positive  and  oeirative  terminals. 
The  poles  of  the  regulating  mag^net  are  at  /,  m;  o  is  an  arma- 
ture that  moves  up  and  down  with  the  rocker  R  hinged  at 
the  points  p^  p.  The  clutches  are  not  shown  in  Fig.  25,  but 
their  operation  will  be  described  later.  The  positive 
c^irbons  e,  e  are  attached  to  the  carbon  rods  w,  v.  When 
no  current   is   flowing  through   the   lamp,  the  armature  0 
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and  the  rocker  J^  are  in  the  lowest  position,  and  the  strip  c 
comes  in  contact  with  the  terminals  j\  j\  thus  cutting  out  the 
lamp  and  allowing  the  current  to  take  the  path  P-l-2-j-i-r-N, 
C  is  an  auxiliary  cut-out  provided  to  cut  out  the  lamp  when- 
ever the  pressure  across  the  arc  exceeds  70  volts*  It  consists 
of  a  magnet  provided  with  two  windings  a  and  b,  connected 
as  shown,  and  a  pivoted  armature  d*  that  makes  contact  at  c^ 
when  the  magnet  acts.  A  small  amount  of  adjustable  resist- 
ance r^  is  in  shunt  with  the  series  magnet  S,  By  regulating 
this  resistance,  the  pull  of  the  series  magnet  can  be  adjusted; 
r  IS  a  small  starting  resistance  connected  in  series  with  the 
cut-out  c. 


37.  First  suppose  that  the  lamp  is  connected  in  circuit  but 
is  short-circuited  by  the  switch  blade  K  on  top  of  the  lamp 
being  placed  on  contact  1.  Under  these  conditions  no  current 
flows  through  the  mechanism,  the  armature  will  be  down,  the 
carbons  in  contact,  and  piece  c  w\\\  connect  /  and/.  Now, 
suppose  switch  K  to  be  opened;  the  current  will  then  take 
two  paths  as  follows:  P-r^-y-u-e-f-A'  and  P-l-I-j-i-r-N. 
However,  since  S^  S  are  connected  in  shunt  with  r',  a  portion 
of  the  current  will  flow  through  the  series  coils,  taking  the 
path  l~2~/~S~S-y,  and  the  armature  will  be  lifted,  thus  sep- 
arating the  carbons  and  establishing  the  arc*  As  soon  as 
the  armature  is  raised,  contact  c  leaves  the  terminals  /,/  and 
the  current  passing  through  r  is  interrupted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  small  current  that  passes  through  the  fine-wire 
coils  S^  S\  The  clutch  has  now  lifted  the  carbons  and  the 
lamp  is  in  operation^  One  end  of  the  fine-wire  coil  connects 
to  the  upper  carbon,  as  indicated  at  i,  and  the  shunt  current 
takes  the  path  4-S*-S'-h-c'-a-i-r-Ni  thus,  the  coils  .S'',^' 
and  d  are  in  series  and  are  connected  In  shunt  with  the  arc* 
Coils  n  and  b  tend  to  raise  the  armature  d\  but  the  current 
flowing  under  normal  conditions  is  not  sufficient  to  actually 
raise  it.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  current  circulates 
around  S'.S'  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  5,5. 

As  the  carbons  burn  away  and  the  arc  becomes  longer, 
the  current  through  the  shunt  coil  increases,  thus  making 
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the  poles  of  the  controlling  magnet  weaker  and  allowing 
the  armature  and  rocker  to  drop  gradually  until  the  clutch 
releases  and  allows  the  carbon  rod  to  slide  down  a  little. 

38.  Fig.  26  shows  the  clutch  used  in  this  lamp.  The 
piece  a  rises  and  falls  with  the  rocker;  when  it  is  raised, 
piece  h  is  clamped  against  the  carbon  rod  by  means  of  the 
small  lever  d,  and  the  movement  of  the  armature  lifts  the 
whole  rod.  When  a  descends,  because  of  the  magnets 
becoming  weaker,  the  whole  clutch  and  rod  move  down 
until  the  piece  e  strikes  the  plate  /;  g  then 
remains  stationary,  while  a  moves  down  a 
little  farther,  thus  moving  the  small  lever  d 
and  unlocking  the  clutch. 


39.     Suppose  that  a  carbon  rod  sticks  in 
some  way  and  fails  to  feed  properly.     The 
arc  gradually  becomes  longer  and  the  volt- 
age across  it  increases  until  the  current  in  the 
Fio.26  shunt  circuit  becomes  much  larger  than  the 

normal  amount;  this  causes  the  armature  d*  of  the  auxiliary 
cut-out  C  to  be  drawn  up  and  contact  made  at  c^ ,  The  current 
then  takes  the  path  P-l-2-d'-c'-a-i-r-N\  the  series  coils  and 
shunt  coils  are  both  cut  out,  but  the  current  flowing  through  a 
holds  up  d' ,  The  cutting  out  of  the  main  coils  causes  the 
rocker  to  drop  and  c  comes  into  contact  with  /  and  /,  thus  cut- 
ting out  the  auxiliary  cut-out.  If  the  dropping  of  the  rocker 
frame  makes  the  carbons  come  together,  part  of  the  current 
will  pass  through  the  series  coils  by  the  path  2-jS-S-3-u- 
e-f-N,  because  in  the  other  path  there  is  the  resistance  r,  and 
the  lamp  will  start  up  again.  If  starting  resistance  r  were  not 
used,  the  path  2-j-c-i-N  would  be  of  low  resistance  com- 
pared with  2-i-S-S-')-u-c-f-A\  and  the  lamp  would  not 
relight.  If  the  carbon  becomes  broken  or  falls  out,  a  large 
current  will,  for  an  instant,  pass  through  the  fine-wire  coils; 
hence,  d'  will  at  once  rise  and  cut  out  the  lamp.  Of  course, 
in  this  case,  c  will  come  into  contact  with  /  and  /  and  remain 
there,  because  the  carbons  cannot  come  into  contact  again  and 
allow  the  lamp  to  relight.     If  no  cut-out  were  provided,  there 
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would  not  only  be  danger  of  a  break  in  the  circuity  due  to  the 
carbons  being  broken  or  failing  to  feed,  but  in  addition  the 
shunt  coils  would  be  burned  out  because  the  whole  current 
would,  under  these  circumstances,  pass  through  them. 

40,     One  of  the  clutches  is  adjusted  so  that  it  will  grip 

the  carbon  rod  a  little  before  the  other  when  the  rocker  is 
raised.  This  starts  the  arc  on  that  pair  of  carbons  and  they 
continue  to  burn  until  the  upper  carbon  has  fed  down  to  the 
limit  fixed  by  the  adjustment  of  the  lamp.  Wlien  this  occurs 
the  arc  becomes  long  enough  to  let  the  rocker  down  suffi- 
ciently far  to  operate  the  second  clutch  and  start  the  feeding 
of  the  second  carbon. 

41  *  Thoiiisou-HoiistoQ  (T.  H*  )  Liamp. — The  Thomson- 
Houston  lamp  differs  considerably  from  the  differential  lamp 
just  described.  The  series  coil  is  used  only  to  start  the  arc, 
and  when  the  lamp  is  in  operation  under  normal  condition s» 
DO  current  flows  through  the  coil.  The  regulation  is  effected 
by  means  of  the  shunt  coil  alone,  and  when  the  lamp  is  not 
burning  the  carbons  are  separated  instead  of  being  together, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  lamps.  Fig.  *27  shows  the  connec- 
tlous  and  general  arrangement  of  the  essential  parts. 
A  and  B  are  the  +  and  —  terminals;  E  E  is  the  carbon  rod 
carrying  the  upper  carbon  m;  the  lower  carbon  ?i  is  supported 
by  the  lamp  frame,  not  shown  in  the  ligure;  ^  is  a  rocker 
frame  pivoted  at  x  and  carrying  an  iron  armature  O,  This 
latter  has  two  holes  in  it,  through  which  the  conical  pole 
pieces  of  the  magnet  project  when  the  armature  is  pulled 
down.  When  the  lamp  is  not  in  operation,  the  frame  is  held 
at  its  highest  position  by  the  adjustable  spring  P\  the 
movements  of  the  rocker  are  steadied  by  the  dashpot  C;  s  is 
one  of  the  series  coils  woimd  over  the  shunt  coils  M  oi  which 
there  are  two  side  by  side.  The  small  coil  H,  called  the 
starting  coil,  is  in  series  with  the  carbons  and  its  office  is  to 
cut  the  series  coil  j?  into  or  out  of  aclion*  It  is  provided 
with  a  movable  armature  K^  on  which  is  mounted  the  insu- 
lated contact  /  tipped  with  silverj  e  is  another  sil\^er-tipped 
contact  connected  to  the  point  c.    When  no  current  flows 
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throug:h  H^  e  and  /  are  in  contact;  /  and  r  are  the  cut-out 
contacts,  the  action  of  which  will  be  described  later.  L  is 
the  clutch  and  its  action  is  very  similar  to  the  one  just 
described  for  the  Brush  lamp. 

42.     In  Fig.  27,  the  clutch  L  and  frame  R  are  up  and  the 
carbons  are  drawn  a  short  distance  apart.     In  order  that  the 


Fig.  '27 


lamp  may  be  started,  ;;/  must  be  lowered  so  as  to  touch  w,  as 
follows:     At  the  instant  that  the  current  is  turned  on,  e  and  / 
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are  in  contact,  because  no  current  is  flowing  through  ff; 

hence,  as  soon  as  the  current  passes,  it  takes  the  path  A-d 
through  the  series  coil  s-£-t^/-g^B.  Practically,  no  current 
I  will  go  from  c  through  the  shunt  coll  to  B,  because  of  the 
high  resistance  of  this  path  compared  with  the  other*  As 
soon  as  the  current  passes  through  x,  the  rocker  is  pulled 
down  and  the  clutch  is  released,  bringing  the  carbons  into 
contact  and  allowing  part  of  the  current  to  take  the 
path  A-b-H-E-m-n-B.  As  soon  as  current  passes  through 
//,  the  armature  A'  is  attracted,  thus  separating  e  and  /  and 
cutting  off  the  current  through  the  series  coil  s  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  current  through  the  shunt  coil  M. 
The  rocker  rises  and  carries  with  it  the  upper  carbon,  thus 
separating  the  carbons  and  starting  the  arc.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  carbons  are  separated,  there  is  considerable 
difference  of  potential  across  the  arci  hence,  the  shunt  coil  M 
lakes  its  normal  current  and  holds  the  rocker  at  the  proper 
point  to  give  the  length  of  the  arc  for  which  the  lamp  is 
adjusted*  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  series  coil  is  cut  out  after 
the  arc  has  been  started* 

The  lamp  is  now  burning,  and  as  the  arc  grows  longer  the 
ptjU  of  the  shunt  coil  increases  and  the  rocker  is  gradually 
pulled  down  until  the  shoe  /  of  the  clutch  comes  against  the 
stop,  and  any  further  movement  causes  the  rod  E  to  slide 
down  a  little.  The  pull  due  to  the  shunt  coil  decreases  with 
the  shortened  arc,  aod  the  rocker  rises  to  its  normal  position. 
The  feeding  is  thus  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  shunt 
magnet  working  against  the  spring  P. 


43.  If  the  carbons  should  stick  and  fail  to  feed,  the  arc 
will  gradually  grow  longer  until  the  pull  exerted  by  the 
shunt  magnet  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  cut-out  contact  p 
down  against  n  The  current  will  then  take  the  path  A-p- 
\r-E-m*-n'*^-B  in  preference  to  passing  through  //;  K  will 
i  and  brings  and  /in  contact.  The  current  will  then  take 
path  A-b-s-r-e-f-g-B\  the  series  coil  will  hold  down 
[the  armature  and  the  lamp  will  be  cut  out  unless  the  move* 
ment  of  the  rocker  releases  the  rod  and  allows  the  carbon  to 
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feed,  in  which  case  the  lamp  will  costfnue  to  burn  and 
rocker  J^  will  rise  again,  thus  separatingf  p  and  n  If  a 
carbon  falls  out,  the  current  through  the  shunt  will  suddenly 
increase  and  the  current  through  1/  will  be  interrupted, 
^  will  be  pulled  down»  and  A^  will  rise,  the  final  result  being 
that  the  lamp  is  cut  out, 

44.    When  the  lamp  is  to  be  switched  out,  switch  W  is 

used*  This  takes  the  form  of  a  cam  I'  operated  by  the 
lever  u.  When  the  handle  is  turned  to  one  side,  the  cam 
comes  against  the  casting  that  carries  the  upper  cut-out  con- 
tact, and  thus  establishes  a  short  circuit  from  terminal  to 
terminal.  Most  series  lamps  of  the  types  just  described  take^ 
about  9,6  amperes  for  the  2,000*nominal-candlepower  siz^^, 
and  6,6  amperes  for  the  1,200-candlepower  size.  The  pres- 
sure across  the  arc  is  from  40  to  50  volts  and  the  carbons 
are  generally  -fw  inch,  i  inch,  A  inch,  or  i  inch  in  diameter. 


COWSTANT-CTJKBENT,    ENCLO^ED-AHC,    SERIES    LAMPS 

45.    Toltnge    Requlroii    by    Enclosed- Arc,    Serlee 

Ijamps. — As  stated*  the  enclosed  arc  is  much  longer  than 
the  open  arcj  the  lamps,  therefore,  take  a  rather  small  cur- 
rent and  the  voltage  across  the  arc  is  high.  This  is  a 
decided  advantage  where  lamps  are  operated  in  parallel  on 
constant-potential  systems,  where  the  pressure  is  nearly 
always  higher  than  that  actually  required  by  the  lamp  and 
the  excess  voltage  has  to  be  taken  up  by  a  resistance  or 
choke  coiK  When,  however,  it  comes  to  operating  lamps  in 
series,  the  high  voltage  across  the  arc  becomes,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  disadvantage.  It  means  that  for  a  given  number 
of  lamps  operated  on  a  circuit,  the  pressure  at  the  terminals 
of  the  circuit  must  be  higher  for  enclosed  arcs  than  for  open 
arcs.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  operate  a  large  number  of 
lamps  from  one  machine,  but  by  using  the  multicircuit 
arrangement  the  pressure  applied  to  each  circuit  can  be  kept 
down,  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  where  these 
high  voltages  are  used  the  line  insulation  must  be  thoroughly 
good,  and  attempts  to  use  these  presstu^es  on  old  lines  having . 
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poor  insulation  have  resulted  in  continual  trouble,  to  say 
aoUiin£^  of  the  danger  involved* 

46.  Alternating -Current,  Enclosed 'Arc,  Berles 
LampB.^ — Enclosed  arcs  are  often  operated  in  series  by 
constant   current  on    aUemating-current    systems;    i,  e.,  the 

alternating  current  through  the  series  of  lamps  is  maintained 
at  a  constant  value.  The  lamps  used  do  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  those  for  constant  direct-current  circuits,  except 
that  all  magnet  cores  and  armatures  are  laminated  to  prevent 
heatingfdue  to  eddy  currents,  and  the  mechanism  is  desig^ned 
so  as  to  avoid  disagreeable  humming*  The  methods  for 
supplying  current  to  alteraating-current  series  lamps  and  the 
arrangements  for  maintaining  the  current  at  constant  value 
will  be  taken  up  when  the  subject  of  station  apparatus  is 
nsidered, 

47#  Current.^ — Enclosed-arc  series  lamps  are  ordinarily 
operated  at  about  6.6  amperes,  and  the  voltage  per  lamp  is 
from  70  to  78  volts,  depending  on  the  length  of  arc  for  VA'hich 
the  lamp  is  adjusted*  These  lamps  have  also  been  built  for 
a  current  as  large  as  8  amperes,  with  a  correspondingly 
lower  voltage,  but  the  values  given  are  the  ones  commonly 

et  With* 

48,  Enelosad'Are  lianip  Construction. — The  mech- 
nism  of  an  enclosed-arc  lamp  generally  contains  the  same 
tial  features  as  the  corresponding  open-arc,  but  in  most 
the  arrangement  is  simpler.  The  open-arc  lamp  must 
fed  frequently,  because  the  carbons  burn  at  a  compara- 
tively rapid  rate  and  the  clutch  or  other  feeding  mechanism 
must  be  accurately  adjusted  arid  kept  in  good  condition  if  the 
lamp  is  to  bum  steadily.  For  this  reason,  the  upper  carbon 
of  an  open-arc  lamp  is  attached  to  a  carbon  rod  on  which  the 
mch  operates,  and  which  is,  or  should  be,  kept  in  a  clean, 
ihed  condition.  The  current  is  generally  carried  to  the 
carbon  by  means  of  a  copper  brush  pressing  against  the 
rod.  In  the  enclosed-arc  lamp,  the  operation  of  feeding 
takes  place  at  comparatively  long  intervals,  and  the  feeding 
im  does  not  need  to  be  so  delicately  adjusted*     It  isj 
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therefore,  common  practice  to  have  the.clutch  operate  directly 
on  the  carbon  and  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  carbon  rod. 
Such  lamps  are  said  to  have  a  carbon  feed.  The  doing  away 
with  the  carbon  rod  makes  the  construction  simpler  and 
cheaper,  besides  allowing:  the  lamp  to  be  made  shorter  than 
is  usual  where  a  carbon  rod  is  used.     On  accoimt  of  the  long 

arc  common  to  enclosed- 
arc  lamps,  their  mecha- 
nism must  be  arranged  so 
that  it  will  have  a  long 
pick-up;  i.  e.,  when  the 
lamp  starts  up  the  mecha- 
nism must  be  such  as  to 
pull  the  carbons  a  consid- 
erable distance  apart.  In 
the  case  of  series  lamps,  an 
automatic  cut-out  must,  of 
course,  be  provided.  In 
some  of  the  latest  types 
of  enclosed-arc  lamps,  the 
series  regulating  coil  is 
made  of  copper  strip  wound 
on  ed<^e  and  insulated  with 
sheet  inica  between  the 
turns.  A  coil  so  con- 
structed radiates  the  heat 
readily  and  is  more  sub- 
stantial than  one  wound  in 
the  usual  way  with  cotton- 
covered  wire. 

In  taking  up  the  subject  of  cncloscd-arc  lamps,  we  will 
confine  our  attention  to  two  or  three  typical  examples 
that  will  serve  to  bring  out  the  essential  points  relating  to 
their  construction  and  operation.  The  number  of  different 
makes  of  enclosed-arc  lamp  is  very  lar^e,  but  they  differ 
from  each  other  principally  in  details  of  construction.  The 
principles  of  operation  are  about  the  same  in  all  of  them, 
and  the  following  are  not  selected  because  they  operate  any 
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better  than  several  others,  but  because  they  will  serve  toj 
brin^  out  the  points  aimed  at.  ^H 

49*  General  Electric  Xiittnp  for  Constiint:  Alter- 
nating Current. — Fig,  28  shows  the  general  arrangement 
of  a  General  Electric  lamp  designed  for  operation  on  a  con- 
stant alteraating-current  circuit.     There  are  two  series  coils 


:^^ 


^^-mm^ 


and  two  shunt  coilsj  only 
"  one  of  each  shows  in  the 
figure  since  the  two  coils 
are  in  line.  Each  pair  of 
coils  has  a  U-shaped,  lami- 
nated-iron core  attached 
to  either  end  of  a  rocker 
to  which  the  clutch  is  at- 
tached* Current  is  carried 
to  the  upper  carbon  by 
means  of  a  flexible  cable 
that  folds  up  in  the  carbon 
tube  and  the  voltage  at 
which  the  arc  operates  is 
adjusted  by  an  adjustable 
weight  on  the  rocker.  A 
starting  resistance  and 
ctit-out  are  providedi  the 
operation  of  which  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  described  for  the  Brush  lamp.  The  lamp 
is  of  the  differential  type,  the  series  coils  and  shmit  coils 
working  against  each  other  through  the  rocker-arm.  As  in 
practically  all  enclosed-arc  lamps,  a  dashpot-  is  provided  to 
steady  the  movements  of  the  mechanism*  M 

60.  Western  Electric  Lamp. — Fig*  !^  shows  two 
views  of  the  Western  Electric  series  arc  lamp  for  constant 
alternating  current  and  Pig,  30  is  a  diagram  of  connections. 
The  lamp  is  of  the  differential  type.  The  terminals  are  at 
a  and  A;  c  is  the  short-circuiting  switch;  d,  tlie  series  coils j 
&nd  £t  the  shunt  coils.  A  U-shaped,  laminated  core  works  up 
and  down  in  each  pair  of  coils  and  the  arc  is  adjusted  by 
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weights  attached  to  the  rocker  so  that  they  can  be  screwed 
ID  and  out.  In  this  lamp,  the  enclosing  globe  is  closed  at 
the  bottom  and  the  lower  carbon  is  supported  from  the  top. 
An  automatic  cut-out  is  provided  at  /  and  the  starting  resist- 
ance is  located  at  g. 

Enclosed-arc  series  lamps  for  constant  direct  current  are 
much  the  same  in  construction  as  the  alteiiiating^current 
lamps.  In  direct-current  lamps»  it  is  not  essential  to  have 
the  magnet  cores  laminated*  All  alternating-current  lamps 
[have  some  inductance,  hence  their  power  factor  is  less  than 
unity  (see  Table  II).  The  fact  that  alternating-current  arc 
lamps  constitute  an  inductive  load  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
disadvantage,  but  the  use  of  alternating  current  for  arc 
lighting  presents  enough  advantages  to  more  than  outweigh 
the  disadvantages  of  an  inductive  load*  The  arc  itself  is 
noa-inductive,  but  there  is  always  a  certain  unavoidable 
amount  of  inductance  m  the  magnet  windings. 


CONSTAKT-POTENTIAL,    DrRECT-CURRENT    ULMPS 

51*  Tbe  mechanism  of  the  constant-potential^ 
I  ©nclosed-arc  lamp  is,  as  a  rule,  very  simple.  The  feeding 
is  controlled  by  a  magnet  connected  in  series  and  there  is  no 
need  of  a  cut-out*  The  lamp  should ^  however,  be  connected 
to  the  circuit  through  fuses,  so  that  it  will  at  once  be  discon- 
tiectad  in  case  of  a  short  circuit  anywhere  in  the  mechanism. 
The  series  controlling  magnet  is  usually  arranged  so  that  it 
attracts  a  core  or  plunger  against  the  action  of  gravity, 

52.  General  Eleetrle  L,ami»,  — Fig.  31  {a)  shows  a 
General  Electric  constant-potential,  direct-current  lamp  with 
the  casing  removed.  The  magnets  M  are  in  series  and 
arranged  so  as  to  pull  up  the  phmger  j*  to  which  the  clutch 
rod  is  attached;  the  movements  are  dampened  by  means  of 
die  dashpot  d,  R  is  the  resistance  wound  on  a  porcelain 
cylinder  and  connected  in  series;  by  varying  R^  the  voltage 
at  the  arc  can  be  adjusted.  Fig*  31  {b)  shows  the  connec- 
Ltions  which  are  very  simple.  Switch  W  cuts  out  the  lamp 
hy  opening  the  circuit  through  it,  not  by  short-circuiting  lt|  as 
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in  the  case  of  constant-current  lamps.  Current  enters  at  P 
and  flows  throuc:h  the  resistance  and  series  coils  to  the  upper 
carbon,  thence  to  the  lower  carbon  to  A^.  This  pulls  up  the 
core  and  separates  the  carbons.  As  they  bum  away,  the  cur^ 
rent  becomes  weaker  and/  gradually  lowers  until  the  dutch  is 


Fu;.  31 

released  and  the  lamp  feeds.  The  resistance  is  provided  with 
a  sliding  contact,  so  that  the  lamp  can  be  adjusted  for  pres- 
sures varying  from  100  to  120  volts.  The  series  coils  are  pro- 
vided with  two  connections  1,  V  and  2, 2' ,  so  that  the  lamp  can 
be  made  to  operate  at  4i  to  5  amperes  or  Z\  to  4  amperes. 
When  the  larger  current  is  used,  the  connections  are  as  shown 
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in  the  figure,  because  fewer  turns  are  then  needed  to  operate 
tie  pluDger.     Solid  carbons  4  inch  in  diameter  are  generally 
sed,  and  the  voUage  at  the  arc  is  about  80,  leaving  20  to 
40  volts  to  be  taken  up  in  the  resistance*     With  i-loch  car- 
bons, the  lamp  will  bum  130  to  150  hours  without  re  trimming- 
Fig.  32  (fl)  is  a  view  of  a  later  type  of  General  Electric 
lamp  and  (^)  shows  the  connections.     Corresponding  parts 
fin  Figs.  SI  and  32  are  lettered  alike.     The  distinguishing 
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eattire  of  this  lamp  is  that  both  the  regulating  and  resist- 

^ance  coils  are  made  of  bare  metal  strip  wound  on  edge 

nth  the  turns  separated  by  insulating  material  that  is  prac- 

ly  unaffected  by  heat.     This  construction  makes  very 

atlal  coils  and  the  heat  is  conducted  from  the  inner 

part  and  radiated  from  the  outside  surface  much  more  readily 

m  with  coils  wound  with  cotton-insulated  wire. 

53*     Western  Electric  Lamp. — Fig,  33  shows  the  cofi- 
bections   for  a   Western    Electric   constant^polential   lamp. 
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Current  enters  at  the  positive  terminal  and  passes  through 
switch  fl,  upper  carbon  b,  lower  carbon  r,  coil  d,  adjustable 
connection  e,  coil  /,  adjustable  resistance  g,  and  out  at  the 
negative  terminal.     The  arc  voltage  is  adjusted  by  varying 

the  resistance^,  and  the  number 
of  active  turns  in  the  regulating 
coils  can  be  changed  by  moving 
the  cross-wire  e  to  the  upper  or 
lower  pair  of  coil  terminals. 
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CONSTANT-POTENTIAIi,  ALTER- 
NATING-CURRENT   LAMPS 

54.  Fig.  34  shows  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  constant- 
potential,  alternating:- cur- 
rent lamp.  The  principal 
distinguishing  feature  of  the 
alternating-current  lamp  is  the 
use  of  the  reactance,  or  choke, 
coil  L  in  place  of  the  resistance. 
This  consists,  of  a  laminated- 
iron  core  a  on  which  coils  b  are 
wound.  The  coils  are  connected 
in  scries  and  the  ends  i,  2,  5,  i, 
etc.  left  so  that  the  wire  A  can  be  connected  at  different 
points.  This  allows  the  lamp  to  be  adjusted  for  a  con- 
siderable range  of  voltage  and  frequency.  The  reactance 
coil  sets  up  a  counter  E.  M.  F.,  and  thus  introduces  an 
apparent  resistance  into  the  circuit,  which  counterbalances 
the  excess  voltage  and  makes  the  lamp  stable  in  its  opera- 
tion. The  reactance  coil  is  more  economical  than  a  resist- 
ance, but  it  and  the  series  magnets  introduce  self-induction 
into  the  circuit.  The  frequency  should  not  be  below  60 
cycles  per  second  for  satisfactory  operation.  This  lamp 
will  operate  anywhere  from  00  to  1  10  cycles;  it  takes  about 
72  volts  at  the  arc  and  burns  from  (SO  to  100  hours.  The 
upper  carbon  is  cored  and  the  lower  carbon  solid. 
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but  when  the  cut-out  operates  this  resistance  takes  the  place 
of  the  arc  and  prevents  the  other  four  lamps  in  the  series 
from  an  excessive  flow  of  current.  The  resistance  r,  is  in 
^  _       shunt  with  the  series  coil  and 

is   used    to    regulate    the    pull 
exerted  by  the  coil. 
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FLAMING    ARC    LAMPS 

66.     Bremer  Ijainp. — In 

the  ordinary  arc  lamp  using 
carbon  electrodes,  very  little 
light  is  given  off  from  the  arc 
itself.  The  bulk  of  the  light 
comes  from  the  highly  heated 
carbon  points  and  in  direct-cur- 
rent lamps  the  crater  formed 
in  the  positive  carbon  is  the 
source  of  most  of  the  light. 
The  large  amount  of  light 
emitted  is  due  to  the  high  tem- 
perature attained  by  the  carbon 
points.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  produce  arc  lamps  in  which  the  light  is 
given  off  from  the  arc  itself,  the  electrodes  being  worked 
at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  thus  securing  a  high 
efficiency  and  long  life.  In  the  BiHMiier  lainx)  certain 
non-conducting  metallic  salts,  as,  for  example,  calcium 
fluoride,  are  incorporated  in  the  positive  carbon  and  are 
given  off  as  vapor  when  the  lamp  is  in  operation,  thus 
causing  the  arc  to  give  off  a  large  amount  of  light  of  a 
reddish-yellow  color.  Lamps  of  this  type  have  been  experi- 
mented with  for  some  time  but  have  not  as  yet  been  com- 
mercially adopted  to  any  great  extent. 

57.  Magnetite  Arc  T^anij). — The  magnetite  arc  lamp 
developed  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Stcinmetz  is  a  type  of  direct-current 
lamp  where  the  light  is  given  off  from  the  arc.  In  this 
lamp,  the  electrodes  give  no  light  at  all  but  the  arc  is  long 
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and  brill lant,  eniittiDgf  a  light  that  is  nearly  white  in  color. 
The  electrode  that  Is  consumed  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  magnetite  or  black  oxide  of  iron.  The  magnetite  in  the 
form  of  powder  is  compressed  in  a  thin  iron  tube  and  has  a 
certain  quantity  of  titanium  compounds  mixed  with  il  to 
increase  the  steadiness  of  the  arc  and  improve  its  brilliancy* 
The  magnetite  stick  is  about  8  inches  in  length  and 
J  or  f  inch  diameter.  An  8-inch  electrode  will  burn  150  to 
200  hours  without  difficulty.  The  magnetite  constitutes  the 
negative  electrode  of  the  lamp  and  is  arranged  below  the 
positive  electrode,  which  consists  of  a  copper  segjnent  that 
is  not  burned  away  during  the  action  of  the  lamp*  The 
copper  block  conducts  the  heat  away  so  rapidly  that  it  does 
not  become  hot  enough  to  melt. 

When  the  lamp  is  in  operation  the  magnetite  vapor 
between  the  electrodes  is  highly  incandescent  and  .the  arc, 
which  is  from  i  to  1|  inch  in  length,  emits  a  brilliant  lights 
A  chimney  that  passes  up  through  the  lamp  has  its  lower 
opening  directly  above  the  arc  so  that  the  particles,  or  fine 
smoke,  given  off  from  the  mag"netite  stick  can  pass  up 
ihrough  the  chimney  and  out  at  the  top  of  the  lamp.  Out- 
side of  this  chimney  and  the  copper  segment  used  for  the 
positive  electrode,  the  construction  of  the  lamp  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  an  ordinary  enclosed-arc  lamp»  The  arc  is, 
however,  not  enclosed;  the  electrode  material  is  already  an 
oxide,  hence  there  is  no  need  of  providing  an  enclosing 
globe  to  prevent  access  of  air  and  consequent  oxidation- 
The  lamp  operates  on  4  amperes  at  80  volts,  or  takes 
320  watts,  and  it  is  claimed  gives  a  greater  illumination 
than  an  ordinary  enclosed-arc  lamp  consuming  460  watts. 
These  lamps  have,  however,  not  been  used  commercially  to 
a  sufficient  extent  to  enable  a  fair  comparison,  under  all  con- 
ditions of  service,  to  be  made. 
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SPEOIAIi  AFFIiICATtOirS  OF  ABO  IiAMFS 

68.  Arc  lampff  are  extensively  used  for  stSLge  ilhunina- 
tion  in  theaters,  for  photoengraving  work,  blueprinting, 
searchlights,  or,  in  fact,  any  work  where  a  strong  light 
is  necessary.  For  most  of  this  work,  the  ordinary  styles  of 
arc  lamps  are  not  snitable,  because  such  lamps  are  not  of  the 
focusing  tsrpe.  For  projection  work,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  arc  in  a  fixed  position;  in  some  cases  this  is  accomplished 
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by  hand  feeding,  while  in  others  the  feeding  is  automatic. 
Fig.  36  (a)  shows  an  automatic  focusing  lamp  and  (d)  a 
hand-feed  focusing  lamp.  The  lamp  (a)  is  usually  mounted 
on  a  stand  and  provided  with  accessories  to  suit  it  for  what- 
ever kind  of  work  it  is  used.  It  is  designed  for  20  amperes 
and  is  operated  on  direct-current  circuits  of  75  to  125  volts. 
The  hand-feed  lamp  shown  in  (d)  also  operates  normally  at 
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20  amperes,  but  by  using  largfer  carbons,  currents  up  to 
50  amperes  may  be  employed.  The  hand-feed  lamp  may 
also  be  operated  with  alteniating  currents  but  the  alter- 
nating^  current  is  not  very  satisfactory  for  use  in  projection 
work.  The  hum  caused  by  the  arc  is  often  very  annoyinif, 
and  moreover  the  arc  is  conti anally  shifting'  around*  In 
both  lamps  shown  in  Fig,  36,  the  carbons  are  fed  together  by 
screws  and  tlie  rate  of  movement  is  adjusted  so  that  the  arc 
always  remains  stationary.  If  a  lamp  is  to  be  used  for  short 
intervals  only,  the  hand  feed  will  be  found  quite  satisfactory, 
because  it  is  simple,  cheap,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
If»  however^  the  lamp  is  to  be  used  for  long  runs,  it  is  better, 
to  have  an  automatic  feed.  The  lamp  in  Fig.  t36  (a)  is  fed 
by  the  screw  a,  which  is  rotated  by  means  of  the  lamp 
mechanism  contained  in  the  case  below.  In  (if),  the  carbons 
are  regulated  by  turning  the  knobs  a,  a* 

59,  When  these  lamps  are  run  on  a  regular  110- volt 
circuit,  a  rheostat  must  be  inserted  in  series  with  them  in 
order  to  take  up  the  excess  voltage*  The  rheostat  should 
be  capable  of  carrying  the  current  required  by  the  lamp 
Without  undue  heating*  and  should  have  enough  resistance 
to  give  a  ma:%imum  drop  of  about  70  to  80  volts  w^hen  used 
on  110-volt  circuits.  About  20  to  30  volts  of  this  drop 
should  be  adjustable*  so  that  the  current  taken  by  the  arc 
can  be  kept  at  the  proper  amount.  For  example,  a  lamp 
taking  20  amperes  should  have  about  ^^i  ohms  in  the 
rheostat,  and  at  least  1  ohm  of  this  should  be  split  up  into 
10  or  15  sections  and  connected  to  a  regular  rheostat  switch 
so  that  a  good  adjustment  can  be  obtained,  A  10-ampere 
lamp  will  require  about  7  ohms  in  the  rheostat,  and 
2  or   3   ohms   of   this   should  be  adjustable. 


60.  A  searehllf^ht  is  designed  to  concentrate  the  rays 
emitted  from  the  crater  of  the  positive  carbon  and  project 
them  so  that  they  will  be  parallel  to  each  other.  A  beam  of 
light  that  does  not  spread  out  will  iHuminate  objects  at  great 
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distances,  because  the  intensity  of  such  a  beam  does  not  fall 
off  with  the  square  of  the  distance  as  does  the  light  from 
an  ordinary  source.  In  fact,  if  all  the  rays  were  exactly 
parallel  and  the  mirrors  perfect  and  if  there  were  no  absorp- 
tion of  light  by  the  atmosphere,  the  intensity  of  the  beam 
would  not  diminish  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does 
diminish  to  an  extent  that  depends  very  largely  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere. 

61.  Searclillgrlit  Ijamp. — Fig.  37  shows  a  type  of  lamp 
used  both  for  commerical  and  naval  searchlights.  In  this 
lamp  the  carbons  are  horizontal,  the  positive  carbon  being 
larger  than  the  negative  and  pointing  directly  at  the  mirror. 
The  lamp  has  a  ratchet  feed  and  is  provided  with  two 
magnets — a  series  magnet  that  serves  to  strike  or  start  the 
arc  and  a  shunt  magnet  that  works  the  ratchet  feed.    ^ 

Referring  to  Fig.  37,  the  shunt  magnet  is  shown  at  G  and 
the  series  magnet  at  K,  P  is  the  positive  carbon  and  N  the 
negative,  il/  is  a  small  switch  for  cutting  off  the  current 
from  the  shunt  coil  when  it  is  desired  to  feed  the  lamp  by 
hand.  The  lamp  may  be  fed  by  hand  by  slipping  on  a  crank- 
wrench  at  R,  Screw  D  feeds  the  negative  carbon  and  E  the 
positive,  the  two  screws  being  geared  together  at  J,  Cur- 
rent is  led  into  the  lamp  by  means  of  two  sliding  contacts  A^ 
one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  figure,  the  other  being  directly 
behind  A  on  the  other  side  of  the  lamp.  H  is  the  armature 
of  the  shunt  magnet  and  /^the  pawl-and-ratchet  mechanism 
by  which  screw  E  is  turned.  The  lamp  for  a  30-inch  pro- 
jector takes  from  75  to  90  amperes,  and  for  an  18-inch  pro- 
jector from  25  to  85  amperes.  The  working  current  varies 
with  the  size  of  the  lamp  and  also  with  the  size  of  the  car- 
bons used.  The  voltage  required  at  the  lamp  is  usually 
from  45  to  49  volts  and  the  feed  will  frequently  operate 
when  a  pressure  of  50  volts  is  reached. 

62.  The  method  of  operating  the  lamp  is  as  follows: 
The  carbons  are  adjusted  by  the  crank-wrench  to  a  separa- 
ting distance  of  about  \  inch.  The  switch  M  is  then  closed. 
The  main  switch  is  closed  next,  and  as  no  current  can  pass 
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between  the  carbons,  the  voltage  between  them,  and  hence 
the  voltage  across  the  shunt  magnet  G,  must  be  equal  to  the 
full-line  voltage;  armature  H  is  therefore  attracted  and  the 
current  through  the  shunt  circuit  is  broken  by  the  contact 
device  b  and  the  armature  falls  back  again  making  contact. 
The  armature  Hy  therefore,  vibrates  rapidly  and  works  a 
pawl  that  shoves  the  ratchet  F  around  and  feeds  the  carbons 
together.  The  screws  are  geared  together,  so  that  screw  D 
revolves  one-half  as  fast  as  E.  As  soon  as  the  ratchet  feed 
brings  the  carbons  into  contact,  a  heavy  current  flows  for  a 
short  interval  and  the  series  coils  K  pull  back  the  armature  a 
and  thus  start  the  arc.  As  the  carbons  burn  away,  the 
voltage  across  G  increases  imtil  the  ratchet  feed  operates 
and  moves  the  carbons  a  little  nearer  together.  The  point 
of  feeding  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  the  spring  c  and  the 
length  of  the  arc  by  means  of  nuts  d.  The  positive  carbon 
holder  is  provided  with  vertical  and  horizontal  adjustments, 
so  that  it  can  be  accurately  lined  up. 


CARE  AND  ADJUSTMENT  OF  ARC  IjAMPS 

63.  General  Remarks. — If  an  arc  lamp  is  kept  clean, 
and  if  the  current  and  voltage  at  which  it  is  operated  are 
maintained  at  the  values  for  which  it  is  designed,  it  will  give 
little  trouble.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that  the  lamp  is  sub- 
stantially made.  The  older  styles  of  open-arc,  series  lamps 
were  usually  heavily  built  and,  as  a  rule,  gave  good  service. 

64.  Trimming:. — Most  open-arc,  series  lamps  are  pro- 
vided with  a  carbon  rod  on  which  the  clutch  operates.  If 
this  rod  is  dirty  or  greasy,  the  clutch  will  not  work  properly 
and  the  lamp  will  give  poor  service.  When  trimming  the 
lamp,  the  rods  should  never  be  pushed  up  when  they  are  in 
a  dirty  condition. 

Dirt  on  the  rod  is  apt  to  cause  pitting,  due  to  the  burning^ 
action  of  the  current  where  it  passes  into  the  rod  from  the 
contact  spring  or  bushing.     If  the  rods  are  at  all  dirty,  they 
should  be  rubbed  down  with  a  piece  of  worn  crocus  cloth. 
When  trimming  the  lamp,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
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tlie  carbons  arc  of  the  proper  lengrth.  Lack  of  care  in  this 
particular  is  often  responsible  for  burned  carbon  rods  and 
carbon  holders.  The  carbons  should  be  placed  so  that 
they  are  vertically  in  line  with  each  other,  and  the  upper 
carbon  must  have  enough  vertical  play  to  allow  the  lamp 
to  pick  up  its  arc. 


65.  Adjustments. — The  principal  points  to  look  out 
for  in  adjusting  an  arc  lamp  are  to  see  that  the  arc  bums  at 
the  proper  length  and  that  the  carbon  is  fed  down  smoothly 
without  any  hissing  or  flickering.  For  an  ordinary  1,200 
nominal  candiepower»  open-arc  lamp,  the  arc  should  he  about 
A  inch  in  length;  for  a  2,000-candlepower,  from  i^  inch  to 
A  tnch.  The  exact  length  will  depend  somewhat  on  the 
quality  of  the  carbons.  If  the  arc  is  too  short,  it  is  liable  to 
hiss,  or  if  the  current  is  too  large,  hissing  is  apt  to  result- 
An  arc  that  is  too  long  will  flame  badly  and  the  lamp  will 
take  more  voltage  than  it  should.  Poor  quality  of  carbons 
will  also  cause  flaming  or  hissing.  The  length  of  arc  and 
the  feeding  point  can  be  regulated  by  proper  adjustment  of 
the  clutch.  Directions  for  adjusting  each  particular  make 
of  lamp  are  furnished  by  the  makers,  but  as  a  rule  such 
adjustments  are  easily  learned  by  an  inspection  of  the  lamp 
itself.  In  some  cases  the  clutch  and  rod  may  become  so 
worn  that  they  must  be  replaced  before  a  satisfactory  opera- 
tion can  be  obtained. 

A  good  method  to  follow  in  adjusting  lamps  is  to  connect 
an  ammeter  in  series  and  a  voltmeter  across  the  terminals 
of  the  lamp.  First  see  that  the  dynamo  is  maintaining  the 
proper  current  in  the  circuit.  If  it  is  not  doing  so^  the  regu- 
lator  should  be  adjusted  until  it  does.  The  lamp  should  be 
hung  in  some  place  where  it  will  not  be  exposed  to  drafts  of 
air,  because  such  drafts  may  cause  the  arc  to  hiss  or  flame 
even  if  it  is  properly  adjusted.  A  rack  should  he  provided 
for  supporting  the  lamps  at  such  a  height  that  the  mecha- 
oism  may  be  easily  inspected.  By  watching  the  fluctuations 
of  the  voltmeter  as  the  lamp  burns*  a  good  idea  may  be 
formed  as  to  the  smoothness  with  which  the  lamp  feeds. 
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A  recording  voltmeter  is  very  convenient  for  this  work,  as 
the  lamp  may  be  left  to  itself  for  some  time,  and  the  volt- 
meter will  draw  a  chart  indicating  the  variations  in  voltage 
during  the  test. 

66.  Burned-Out  Coils. — The  controlling  coils  of  series 
arc  lamps  are  frequently  burned  out  and  have  to  be  rewound. 
Bum-outs  may  arise  from  a  number  of  different  causes. 
Lightning  is  frequently  responsible  for  them,  as  it  breaks 
down  the  insulation  of  the  lamp  or  punctures  the  insulation 
between  the  layers  of  the  winding.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  burned-out  shunt  spools  is  a  defective  cut-out.  If 
the  carbons  stick  and  the  cut-out  fails  to  work,  the  arc  grows 
so  long  that  the  current  in  the  shunt  coils  becomes  exces- 
sive, and  they  are  sure  to  be  burned  out.  The  cut-out 
contacts  should  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  if  burned 
or  oxidized,  they  should  be  carefully  cleaned.  Neglect  to 
look  after  the  cut-out  part  of  the  lamp  will  surely  result  in 
the  rewinding  of  shunt  spools,  and  as  these  are  wound  with 
fine  wire  they  are  a  comparatively  expensive  part  to  repair. 
In  some  lamps,  the  action  of  the  cut-out  depends  on  the 
movement  of  the  rocker;  hence,  it  is  important  to  see  that 
the  frame  moves  freely.  If  the  lamp  is  improperly  adjusted 
so  that  it  burns  with  an  abnormally  long  arc,  the  current 
through  the  shunt  will  be  greater  than  it  should  be.  This 
will  cause  the  coils  to  overheat,  and  while  it  may  not  result 
in  a  burn-out  at  once,  it  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  it  in  time 
by  causing  deterioration  of  the  insulation  and  consequent 
short-circuiting  between  layers.  A  similar  result  may  be 
caused  by  the  line  current  being  above  the  normal,  and  in  this 
case  the  series  coils  would  also  be  affected.  Generally,  how- 
ever, the  series  coils  will  stand  a  reasonable  overload  without 
greatly  overheating.  Series  lamps  should  cut  out  promptly, 
if  the  upper  carbon  is  pushed  up  while  they  are  burning.  If 
they  do  not  do  so,  there  is  something  wrong:  with  the  cut-out 
and  the  trouble  should  be  remedied  before  the  lamp  is  sent  out. 

67.  Most  of  the  above  also  holds  true  wnth  regard  to 
series  enclosed  arcs.     There  is  even  more  danger  of  the 
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carboD  sticking  and  failing  to  feed  properly  in  these  lamps 
than  in  the  open  arcs,  because  the  carbon  must  pass  through 
the  cap  of  the  enclosing  globe,  and  if  the  carbon  has  not 
been  gauged  beforehand,  a  slight  unevenness  majr  cause  it 
to  stick*  It  is  therefore  important  to  see  that  the  cut*ont  is 
kept  in  good  condition  and  that  there  are  no  uneven  places 
\  on  the  carbons  when  they  are  put  in  the  lamp. 
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68,  Trlmmlugr  Eiiclosefl-Arc  Lfampi^* — Generally 
speaking,  it  is  necessary  to  clean  the  enclosing  globe  every 
time  the  lamp  is  trimmed.  If  it  is  allowed  to  go  longer 
without  cleaning,  it  becomes  covered  with  such  a  thick 
deposit  that  a  considerable  part  uf  the  light  is  cut  off.  This 
cleaning  can  be  done  to  much  better  advantage  at  the  station 
than  at  the  point  where  the  lamp  is  installed,  so  that  the 
lower  globes  are  brought  back  to  the  station  for  retrimming 
and  are  there  washed  by  means  of  special  appliances  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  trimmer  goes  out,  he  takes  a  clean  lot 
of  globes,  provided  with  lower  carbons,  and  replaces  the 
ok!  ones*  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  carbons  used 
are  of  the  proper  length  because  a  small  length  of  carbon  in 
an  enclosed-arc  lamp  corresponds  to  several  hours'  burning. 
The  upper  carbons  are  purchased  in  the  desired  length,  but 
the  lower  carbons  are  very  often  made  up  of  the  part  left 
over  from  the  top  carbon*  These  pieces  will  vary  in  length, 
and  they  should  be  cut  to  gauge  before  being  placed  in  the 
bottom  holders.  The  upper  carbons  should  all  be  gauged  to 
make  sure  that  they  will  pass  through  the  cap  freely*  For 
a  i-inch  carbon,  the  maximum  allowable  diameter  is  about 
.52  inch  and  the  minimum  diameter  *5  inch.  If  the  carbon 
Is  smaller  than  the  allowable  amount,  there  will  be  too 
much  air  admitted  to  the  enclosing  globe  and  the  arc 
will  dame  badly.  Only  the  best  quality  of  carbons  should 
be  used  in  enclosed-arc  lamps»  otherwise  the  enclosing 
globe  will  become  thickly  covered  with  deposit.  Attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  gas  caps  of  enclosed-arc  lamps  and 
also  to  the  joint  between  the  globe  and  the  bottom 
carbon  bolder^ 
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69.  Since  most  enclosed-arc  lamps  have  a  carbon  feed,  it 
is  necessary  to  see  that  the  carbons  are  smooth,  because 
rough  spots  will  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  clutch. 
If  necessary,  rough  spots  should  be  smoothed  down  with 
sandpaper.  Constant-potential  lamps  have  no  cut-out  to 
give  trouble,  but  they  have  a  resistance  coil  that  fully 
counterbalances  the  cut-out  in  this  respect.  If  the  carbons 
stick  and  fail  to  feed,  the  lamp  goes  out;  but  if  the  lamp 
does  not  pick  up  properly,  the  carbons  being  in  contact,  the 
resistance  oflEered  by  the  arc  will  be  absent  and  a  current 
much  larger  than  the  normal  will  flow.  If  the  fusible  cut-out 
in  series  with  the  lamp  does  not  operate,  the  resistance  will  be 
very  liable  to  overheat  and  burn  out.  There  is  also  danger 
of  the  insulation  on  the  series  controlling  magnet  being 
damaged.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  find  constant- 
potential  lamps  that  have  been  designed  and  adjusted  for 
104  to  110  volts  running  on  circuits  where  the  voltage  is  as 
high  as, 125  or  130.  Of  course,  under  these  circumstances 
the  lamp  takes  a  current  larger  than  it  should,  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  heating  effect  in  the  resistance  coil 
and  other  parts  of  the  lamp  increases  as  the  square  of  the 
current.  A  comparatively  slight  increase  in  the  current  will, 
therefore,  result  in  quite  a  large  increase  in  the  heat 
developed.  An  abnormal  current  is  also  liable  to  melt  the 
enclosing  globe.  Of  course,  many  of  the  burn-outs  on  these 
lamps  may  be  traced  to  faulty  design  or  construction,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  true  that  many  good  lamps  give 
trouble  either  because  the  voltage  is  too  high  or  because  the 
lamp  has  not  been  properly  adjusted  to  suit  the  voltage  on 
which  it  is  to  operate. 
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1.  Size  of  Wire. — Since  most  outside  lightinir  work 
is  done  on  the  series  system,  and  the  current  is  usually 
not  greater  than  9.6  amperes  with  open  arcs  or  6.8  amperes 
with  enclosed  arcs,  the  line  wire  does  not  need  to  be  large* 
Generally,  such  lines  are  of  No.  6  B.  &  S.  double-  or  triple- 
braided  weather-proof  wire.  Triple -bra  id  wire  of  this  size 
weighs  about  585  pounds  per  mile;  double-braid  about 
510  pounds.  Its  resistance  per  mile  is  approximately 
2.08  to  2.12  ohms.  Sometimes  No.  8  wire  is  used  for 
arc  lineSp  but  while  it  is  large  enough  to  carry  the  current, 
it  does  not  make  as  substantia]  a  job  as  the  No.  6,  The 
difference  in  first  cost  between  the  two  sizes  is  not  great 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  pay  to  put  up  the  larger  wire, 
especially  in  localities  where  sleet  storms  are  common. 

Since  the  current  is  small,  series  arc  lines  may  be  run  long 
distances  without  giving  an  excessive  loss.  For  example, 
with  9*6  amperes,  the  drop  per  mile  of  wire  is  about 
2.08  X  9S  =  19,97  volts,  and  with  smaller  current  it  is 
correspondingly  less.  Series  arc  circuits  often  extend 
for  miles,  but  the  extension  of  the  line  simply  cuts  down 
the  pressure  available  for  the  lamps »  so  that  a  given  dynamo 
is  not  capable  of  operating  quite  as  many  lamps  on  a  lon^ 
drcuJt  as  on  a  short  one. 
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2.  liayin^  Oat  Arc  Circuits. — Generally,  there  is  not 
a  great  deal  of  choice  as  to  the  laying  out  of  an  arc  circuit 
for  street  lighting,  as  it  is  determined  almost  altogether 
by  the  location  of  the  lamps.  At  the  same  time,  wire  and 
labor  can  often  be  saved  by  laying  out  a  plan  of  the  streets 
to  be  lighted  and  then  arranging  the  circuits  so  that  the  line 
will  pass  through  one  lamp  after  another  with  as  little 
doubling  back  on  itself  as  possible. 

When  laying  out  the  line,  it  is  a  good  plan,  where  possible, 
to  connect  the  terminals  of  a  loop  in  the  circuit  to  a  switch 
so  that,  in  case  of  trouble,  the  loop  can  be  short-circuited 
and  the  remaining  lamps  on  the  circuit  continued  in  operation. 
Fig.  1  illustrates  this;  /,  /,  /  represent  arc  lamps  connected  on 
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Fig.  1 

a  street  circuit,  as  shown.  By  putting  in  switches  at 
points  Ay  B,  the  loops  in  the  circuit  may  be  cut  out.  For 
example,  if  a  break  occurs  at  x,  switch  A  can  be  closed  and  the 
rest  of  the  lamps  kept  going  while  the  break  is  being  located. 
A  few  switches  arranged  in  this  way  are  also  of  great  assist- 
ance in  locating  breaks.  In  Fig.  1,  plain  short-circuiting 
switches  are  indicated  in  order  to  bring  out  the  method  and  to 
simplify  the  figure.  In  practice,  a  switch  should  be  used  that 
will  provide  a  path  around  the  loop  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
connect the  loop  entirely  from  the  remainder  of  the  circuit,  so 
that  it  may  be  worked  on  and  the  fault  located  without  danger 
to  the  linemen.  These  cut-out  switches  arc  usually  mounted 
on  a  pole  or  at  any  other  point  where  they  will  be  accessible. 
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I  3.  It  is  preferable  to  have  separate  lines  for  operating 
the  cominercial  lights  and  street  lights^  because  lamps  used 
in  places  of  business  usually  have  to  be  started  earlier  and 
extin^shed  earlier  than  those  used  on  the  streets;  more- 
over, it  may  be  necessary  to  run  store  lights  for  a  short 
period  in  the  morning,  when  no  street  lights  are  needed. 
Besides,  the  long-exposed  street  circuits  are  always  subject 
to  breaks  or  other  troubles  that  may  Interfere  with  the 
regularity  u^  the  service » 

I  No  matter  how  carefully  street  arc-light  circuits  are  laid 
out  in  the  first  place  with  a  view  to  economizing  copper, 
they  soon  become  very  irregular  if  the  number  of  lights  is 
increased*  Lights  are  looped  in  here  and  there,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  general  layout  of  [he  circuits  assumes  an 
appearance  very  different  from  what  was  originally  intended. 


UHE    C?ONSTliUCTION 

4*  l*Ine  construction  for  arc  lighting  is  generally 
camed  out  by  stringing  the  lines  on  poles,  though  in  some 
cities  the  distribution  is  effected  by  means  of  welhinsulated, 

I  lead-covered  cables  placed  underground.  In  all  construction 
work  connected  with  series  arc  circuits,  thje  point  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  the  pressure  across  the  terminals  of 
these  circuits  is  very  high  and  that  there  is  always  a  strong 
tendency  for  grounds  to  develop.  A  large  size  of  deep- 
groove,  double*petticoat  insulator  should  be  used  and  the 

f  wires  kept  clear  of  trees.  Great  care  should  be  taken  when 
wires  are  run  near  metal  awnings  at  the  entrance  to  stores, 
as  this    is    a   place  where    grounds  are    apt    to    occur  and 

I  where,  in  a  number  of  cases,  they  have  resulted  in  fatal 
accidents.  The  necessity  for  high  insulation  and  careful 
work  in  connection  with  arc  lines  is  even  greater  than  it  was 

I  when  about  fifty  lights  on  a  circuit  was  a  common  average; 
now  the  number  of  lights  per  circuit  is  often  over  one  hun- 
dred, and  if  the  Vxne^  are  not  kept  in  good  condition  there  is 
sure  to  be  trouble.  All  fittings  used  about  the  lamps  them- 
selves should  be  such  as  to  give  high  insulation. 
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5.  Heigrlit  of  liamps. — Arc  lamps  for  street  Ugfhting 
are  nearly  always  placed  at  street  intersections.  When  the 
blocks  are  long,  they  are  also  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
block.  The  older  method  was  to  use  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  lamps  hung  high  above  the  street,  but  it  is  now 
considered  better  practice  to  hang  the  lamps  lower  and  to 
use  more  of  them  if  necessary.  This  is  especially  the  case 
when  the  streets  are  shaded  by  trees.  Where  the  space  to  be 
illuminated  is  open,  the  lamps  may  be  hung  fairly  high,  say, 
30  to  40  feet  above  the  ground;  but  when  the  streets  are  at 
all  shaded,  a  height  of  20  to  25  feet  is  to  be  preferred. 

6.  Metliods  of  Han^in^  Ijamps. — There  are,  in  gen- 
eral, three  methods  of  hanging  lamps:    (a)  By  mounting  on 

pole  tops;  (d)  by  suspending  from  mast  arms  or 
pole  fixtures  projecting  from  a  side  pole;  (c)  by 
suspending  from  the  middle  of  a  span  wire  so 
that  they  will  hang  over  the  center  of  the  street. 
When  the  lamps  are  mounted  on  pole  tops, 
they  are  fixed  permanently,  no  provision  being 
made  for  lowering  them  when  they  are  trimmed. 
The  pole  must,  therefore,  be  provided  with  pole 
steps^  so  that  the  trimmer  can  climb  up  to  the 
lamp.  This  method  of  mounting  makes  the 
work  of  trimming  hard,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
used  nearly  so  much  as  other  methods,  which 
allow  the  lamp  to  be  lowered.  The  pole-top 
mounting  has  a  few  advantages,  among  which 
is  the  absence  of  rope  and  pulleys,  also  the 
line  wires  when  once  connected  up  are  not 
moved,  as  they  are  every  time  a  lamp  is  raised 
or  lowered.  The  raising  and  lowering  of  lamps 
is  a  frequent  source  of  breaks  in  the  line  wire 
due  to  the  slij2:ht  bending  and  unbending  that  the 
wire  is  subjected  to.  These  advantages  are, 
however,  more  than  offset  by  the  difficulty  of  trimming  if  the 
lamps  are  mounted  high  above  the  street.  Fig.  2  shows  an 
ornamental  style  of  pole-top  mounting.    In  this  case,  the  lamp 
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is  only  about  20  feet  above  the  street,  and  as  it  is  used  with 
enclosed  arcs,  which  are  trimmed  about  once  in  a  week  or  ten 
days,  the  cUmbing  up  to  the  lamp  is  not  as  much  of  an  objection 
as  with  the  old-style  open  arcs  that  required  daily  trimming: 

^K      7,     Fig.  3  lilustrates  a  typical  niast-arm  suspension, 
^"  The  lamp  is  raised  a»d  lowered  by  means  of  a  rope  and 

I  pulleys,  and  is  provided  with  a  small  hood  to  protect  the 
top  from  the  weather.  The  lamp  is  suspended  from  the 
rope  by  the   intervening   cross-arm  a  and  insulator  b,    A 


order  to  secure  good  insulation  between  the  lamp  and  the 
pole  fixture  and  also  to  keep  the  line  wires  spread  apart. 

Since  the  introduction  of  high- voltage  enclosed  arcs  and 
the  operation  of  a  large  number  of  lamps  per  circuit »  it 
is  essential  that  each  lamp  be  provided  with  a  suspension 
that  will  give  high  insulation.  The  old-style,  plain,  wooden 
crosspiece  with  a  porcelain  knob  at  each  end  is  not  sufficient* 
Fig,  4  shows  a  Cutter  pole  fixture  of  small  size  used  consid- 
erably for  street  lighting  with  enclosed  arcs-  It  supports 
the  lamp  about  3  feet  from  the  pole* 
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8.  The  span- wire  suspension  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  5. 
It  is  the  best  form  to  use  when  it  is  desired  to  bring  the 
lamp  over  the  center  of  the  street.  A  pulley  is  placed  at 
the  center  and  another  on  the  side  pole  and  the  poles  are 

usually  set  at  diagonally 
opposite  corners  of  the 
street  intersection.  The 
span  or  suspension  wire 
is  usually  of  A-inch  or 
1-inch  galvanized  steel 
and  the  side  poles  about 
30  to  36  feet  high  with  a 
6-inch  top.  This  method 
of  suspension,  of  course, 
involves  the  use  of  two 
poles  and  for  this  reason 
the  mast-arm  suspen- 
sion is  often  preferred. 
The  chances  are  that  for 
lighting  a  given  town  or 
city  a  combination  of  the  three  methods  may  be  desirable, 
the  style  of  suspension  being  chosen  that  is  best  adapted  for 
the  particular  location  of  the  light. 


Fig.  4 


9.  Arc-Tjaiiip  Pulleys. — Pulleys  used  for  suspending 
arc  lamps  have  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  those 
especially  interested  in  arc-lamp  specialties.  The  ordinary 
style  of  pulley  is  not  well  adapted  for  this  kind  of  work.  An 
nrc-lanip  pulley  should  always  be  provided  with  a  hood  to 
prevent  its  being  clogged  by  sleet.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
the  pulley  from  which  the  lamp  is  hung  be  of  such  a  design 
that  it  will  hold  the  lamp  from  dropping  in  case  the  rope 
breaks  or  becomes  unfastened  in  any  way.  In  Fig.  5,  a 
lamp-supporting  pulley  is  indicated  at  ./  and  a  swivel-pole 
pulley  at  /?.  Both  arc  of  the  sleet-proof  kind.  A  number  of 
different  lamp-supporting  pulleys  are  now  manufactured.  In 
most  of  them  either  a  catch  or  projections  are  arranged  inside 
the  pulley  casing  to  hold  the    lamp  when  it  is  raised  and 
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krelieve  the  rope  of  all  strain.  When  the  lamp  is  to  be  low- 
ered, it  is  first  pulled  up  a  little.  This  unlocks  the  pulley  and 
allow^i  the  lamp  to  be  lowered.  The  use  of  self-locking  pul- 
leys also  helps  to  make  the  operation  of  trimming  more  rapid* 

10.  Rope. — The  rope  used  for  raising  and  lowering  the 
Mamps  is  an  important  item  on  a  large  system  and  should  be 
carefully  selected.  Practice  varies  greatly  9s  to  the  kind  of 
rope  used.  Formerly,  manila  rope  was  used  almost  exclu- 
sively, but  the  tendency  is  now  toward  a  solid  braided  cotton 
rope  or  a  flexible  wire  rope*  When  cotton  is  used  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  provided  with  a  wax  finish  that  keeps  the  rain 
from  soaking  into  and  rotting  it.  The  rope  is  usually  finch 
in  diameter,  though  i-inch  is  sometimes  used  with  heavy 


lamps.  If  wire  rope  is  used,  it  is  ustially  the  so-called 
tinned  sash  cord,  which  is  a  rope  made  up  of  a  hemp  center 
surrounded  by  tinned  steel  wire.  It  was  formerly  the  practice 
to  coil  up  enough  surplus  rope  on  the  pole  at  each  lamp  to 
allow  the  lamp  to  be  lowered  to  the  ground.  It  is  now  cus- 
tomary to  end  the  rope  in  such  a  way  that  another  rope  may 
he  hooked  on  to  it  and  the  lamp  lowered*  This  extra  rope» 
known  as  a  trimmer's  rope,  is  from  20  to  30  feet  long  and 
is  provided  with  a  snap  hook  at  one  end  and  a  number  of 
ringfs  near  the  other,  the  latter  being  spaced  so  as  to  suit  the 
I  varying  heights  at  which  the  lamps  may  be  hung.  The  end 
lie  rope  on  the  pole  may  be  fastened  by  means  of  special 
9e  padlocks,  made  for  the  purpose. 


11,     Cut-Out  Switt'hes. — The  rules  of  the  Fire  Under- 
writers   require    that  wherever   constant-current   arc   wires ' 
enter  a  building,  an  approved  double-contact  service  switch  \ 
shall  be  installed,  so  that  the  current  can  be  cut  oft  at  any  | 
time.     These  switches  must  be  substantially  made,  must  be 
mounted  on  incombustible  bases,  and  must  be  placed  where 
they  may  be  easily  reached  by  policemen  and  firemen*     They 
must  have  good  contacts,   be   quick   in   action,  and   show  h 
clearly  whether  the  current  is  on  or  off.  | 

Fig.  6  shows  the  Wood  arc  cut-out ^  a  style  that  has  bean 
extensively  used  and  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  opera- 


tion  of  cut-out  switches  in  general*  The  parts  here  shown 
are  mounted  in  a  waterproof  cast-iron  box  with  an  open- 
ing past  which  an  indicator  moves  to  show  when  the  current 
is  on  or  off.  ^ 

Two  blades  a,  A,  Fig.  6  (d),  are  attached  to  the  line  termi-fl 
nals  t,  dy  as  shown.  The  house  terminals  are  connected  to 
the  posts  e,  /*  When  the  handle  is  pushed  up,  the  porcelain 
rollers  r,  r  press  the  blades  into  the  clips  on  terminals  e,  / 
and  thus  connect  the  line  with  the  lamps.  %VTien  the  lever 
is  pulled  down,  the  rollers  bear  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
blades»  causing  them  to  leave  the  clips  on  the  posts  <r»  /^and 
swing  over  so  as  to  rest  on  the  casting  /%  thus  cutting  out 
the  lamps  and  allowing  the  current  to  flow  directly  across 
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rom  one  blade  to  the  other  and  disconnecting  the  house 
rires  entirely  from  the  line-  The  springs  shown  in  the 
Igfui'^  make  the  action  quick  and  positive^ 

12#     Ciit-Outs  on  Are  Stamps. — Nearly  all  arc  lamps 

^  provided  with  a  simple  short-circuiting  switch  by  means 
^Whicli  the  lamp  can  be  cut  out.     This  switch  does  not, 
however,  disconnect  the  lamp  entirely  from  the  circuity  and 

■it  is  always  dangferoua  to  work  on  a  lamp  under  such  circum- 
stances when  standing  on  the  ground »  because  there  is  liable 
to  be  a  g^round,  on  some  part  of  the  line,  that  provides  a 
path  for  the  current  througfh  the  person  working  on  the 
lamp.  Since  the  introduction  of  con- 
stant-current circuits  operating  a  large 
number  of  lights,  the  danger  from 
shock  has  materially  increased,  and 
lamps  are   now  frequently  equipped 
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with  absolute  cut-out  switches  that  are  separate  from  the 
lamp  and  that  will  cut  out  the  lamp  and  disconnect  it 
entirely  from  the  circuit.  Fig*  7  shows  a  series  arc  lamp 
equipped  with  a  separate  cut-out  switch  of  this  kind, 

f  13«  L*oo|itn«  iu  Lamps  on  Series  CI  rent  ts. — When 
a  lamp  is  looped  in  on  a  series  circuit  out  of  doors,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  provide  a  cut-out  switch  at  the  point  where  it 
is  cut  into  the  line,  though  switches  are  sometimes  placed  at 

I  the  lamp  itself*  Fig.  8  shows  one  method  of  looping  in  on 
erics  circuit.     An  arm  A,  provided  with  insulators  r,  d»  is 
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mounted  as  shown.     The  loop  a  runs  to  the  lamp  or,  in  case 
the  circuit  is  carried  into  a  building,  runs  to  the  cut-out. 
When  a  circuit  is  to  be  looped  in  between  poles,  the  break 
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may  be  made  by  using  a  single  porcelain  insulator,  as  shown 
in  Fig,  9,  or  if  higher  insulation  is  required  between  the 
terminals  of  the  break,  two  insulators  connected  by  a  short 
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length  of  wire  may  be  used.  Fig.  10  shows  another  method 
of  accomplishing  the  same  result  by  using  a  special  porce- 
lain insulator.  

TESTING  AUC-LIOnT  1.INK8 

14,  Since  street  arc-lighting  circuits  are  generally  long, 
considerably  exposed,  and  of  comparatively  small  wire,  they 
always  give  more  or  less  trouble  on  account  of  grounds, 
breaks,  and  crosses.  Breaks  are  of  quite  frequent  occur- 
rence, especially  during  heavy  wind  or  sleet  storms,  and 
very  often  cannot  be  detected  by  a  mere  inspection  of  the 
line.  The  wire  may  be  broken  though  the  insulation  holds 
the  ends  together,  so  that,  to  all  appearances,  the  line  is 
intact.  Breaks  are  especially  liable  to  occur  at  the  point 
where  the  line  loops  from  the  pole  to  the  lamps. 

Groinids  are  most  likely  to  occur  around  the  fronts  of 
stores  where  the  wires  are  run  in  proximity  to  iron  awnings 
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or  fittiiif^s.  Also,  where  the  lines  run  through  trees,  there 
will  always  be  more  or  less  of  a  ground,  especially  io  wet 
weather.  In  this  case,  however,  the  trouble  would  be  more 
correctly  termed  a  iea^,  as  it  is  due  to  defective  insulation 
and  does  not  constitute  a  direct  connection  to  ground i  as 
would  happen,  for  example,  if  one  of  the  lines  came  into 

Hcontact  with  an  iron  pole  or  a  gas  or  water  pipe, 

Ovsses  are  caused  by  one  line  coming  into  contact  with 
another,  and,  under  ordinary  conditions ^  should  not  occur 

H frequently  if  the  line  is  well  constructed.  Of  course,  heavy 
storms,  especially  sleet  storms,  may  cause  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  on  arc  lines,  but  we  are  now  speaking  of  the  troubles 
that  are  liable  to  occur  under  ordinary  working  conditions. 

I  All  arc  lines  should  be  tested  at  intervals  during  the  day 
to  see  if  any  faults  have  developed^  so  that  they  can  be 
looked  up  and  remedied,  if  possible,  before  it  comes  time  to 
start  up  in  the  evening.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways, 
but  in  many  cases  grounds  and  breaks  are  located  by  the  use 
of  an  ordinary  magneto*belL      This  bell  requires  no  battery 

I  for  its  operation  and  is  able  to  ring  through  a  long  length  of 
line;  moreover,  it  is  easily  carried  around  from  place  to  place. 
15.  Xioeattn^  Breaks* — Series  arc  circuits  should  be 
frequently  tested  for  breaks  by  connecting  a  magneto  to  the 
terminals  of  the  circuit*  at  the  station,  and  ringing  it  up.  If 
the  bell  fails  to  ring,  it  shows  that  the  circuit  is  broken 
somewhere  and  the  break  should  be  looked  up  at  once.  If 
the  circuit  is  arranged  in  loops  that  can  be  cut  out  by  means 
of  switches  on  the  poles,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cut 
out  the  loops  in  succession  until  a  ring  is  obtained*  This 
lirill  show  in  w^hich  loop  the  break  is,  and  the  fault  can  then 
be  further  located,  as  described  later;  or,  in  many  cases,  it 
may  be  found  by  a  simple  inspection.  In  general,  however, 
the  problem  will  be  to  locate  a  break  on  a  simple  series  cir- 
cuit, such  as  that  shown  in  Pig.  11.  The  irregular  outline 
represents  a  circuity  or  portion  of  a  circuit i  of  which 
n,  ^  are  the  terminals;  /, /,  etc*  represent  the  lamps.  It  is 
found  by  ringing  up  between  a,^  that  there  is  a  break  on 
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the  drctdt  indicatod  at  the  point  x»  though  its  locatioa  is  not 
known  as  yet.  First  connect  a  and  i  together  and  gromid 
them,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  Then  go  to  point  €9 
as  near  the  middle  of  the  drcnit  as  possiUe,  and  open 
the  circuit  by  lowering  a  lamp  and  removing  the  wires,  or  in 
any  other  way  that  may  be  convenient.  Attach  one  terminal 
of  the  testing  magneto  to  ground,  by  connecting  it  with  a 
hydrant  or  other  ground  connection  that  may  be  at  hand,  and 
the  other  terminal  to  one  end  of  the  circuit  d;  ring  up,  and  if 
the  bell  rings,  it  shows  that  the  portion  of  the  circuit  from  d 
around  to  the  station  is  all  right  and  that  the  break  is  in 
the  other  hall    Close  the  circuit  at  c  and  move  on  to  a 


place  /,  about  half  way  between  c  and  the  station.  The 
circuit  is  here  opened  and  the  magneto-bell  connected  as 
before.  If  a  ring^  is  obtained  when  the  bell  is  connected  to 
the  left-hand  end  of  the  line,  it  shows  that  the  stretch  of 
circuit  f-^'-d  is  intact;  while,  if  the  bell  does  not  ring  when 
connected  to  the  right-hand  side,  it  shows  that  the  break 
is  between  /  and  r,  because  the  previous  test  showed  that 
the  part  d-l-l-a  was  all  right.  In  this  way,  by  making  a 
few  tests,  the  stretch  of  circuit  in  which  the  break  occurs  can 
be  located  within  narrow  limits,  and  the  break  itself  can  then 
usually  be  found  by  a  careful  inspection. 

16.  lioeating:  Grounds.— When  a  line  becomes  grounded 
at  any  point  x,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  12,  the  ground  may  be 
located  by  using  a  magneto,  in  which  case  the  ends  of  the 
line   a^b  at  the   station   are   left  open,   instead  of  being 
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grounded,  as  when  testing  for  breaks.  The  line  is  then 
opened  about  the  middle  point  c  and  each  side  run£  up, 
one  terminal  of  the  magneto  being  connected  to  the 
ground.     The  side  on  which  a  ring  is  obtained  is  the  one 


on  which  the  ground  exists.  The  half  on  which  the  ground 
is  located  is  then  opened  at  its  middle  point,  and  in  this 
way  the  part  of  the  line  that  is  grounded  is  soon  located 
within  narrow  limits. 

17.     Liocating  Grounds  by  Means  of  Voltmeter. — If 

a  high-reading  voltmeter  is  available,  it  can  be  used  for 
locating  grounds  on  an  arc  circuit,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  13. 

200 
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The  dynamo  is  here  omitted,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  opera- 
ting the  circuit  connected  to  its  terminals  a,  b. 
In  this  case,  there  are,  say,  fifteen  lamps  operated  on  the 
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circuit.  The  total  pressure  generated  by  the  dynamo  is, 
say,  15  X  50  =  750  volts,  allowing  50  volts  per  lamp.  The 
difference  of  potential  between  the  negative  side  of  lamp  1 
and  fl+  is  50  volts,  between  the  negative  side  of  2  and 
a+y  100  volts,  and  so  on,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  If  one 
terminal  of  the  voltmeter  is  connected  to  «+  and  the  other 
to  ground,  a  reading  will  be  obtained  whenever  there  is  a 
ground  on  the  line.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  there  is 
a  ground  at  G\  the  voltmeter  will  then  be  connected  across 
four  lamps  and  will  give  a  reading  of  about  200  volts.  The 
voltmeter  reading,  therefore,  indicates  how  far  the  ground 
is  out  on  the  line.  If,  for  example,  a  reading  of  about 
100  volts  is  obtained,  it  is  known  that  the  ground  is  some- 
where between  the  second  and  third  lamps. 

18.     Differential    Method     of     T^oeatinfir    Grounds. 

This  method  consists  in  balancing  the  drop  through  an 
artificial  line  against  the  drop  through  the  portion  of  the 
circuit  from  the  station  to  the  point  where  the  ground  exists; 
it  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  14. 

The  terminals  of  the  circuit  are  indicated  at  a,  by  and,  for 
the  sake  of  illustration,  ten  lamps  are  shown.  The  total 
pressure  generated  by  the  dynamo  will  be  abcMit  500  volts, 
and  the  drop  in  pressure  l)et\vecn  n-{-  and  different  points 
on  the  circuit  will  increase  as  the  lamps  arc  passed,  as 
shown  by  the  numbers  .>^>,  7W>,  etc.  The  testing;  apparatus 
consists  of  a  number  of  eciual  resistances  7,  l^  .>',/,  etc.  con- 
nected in  series,  with  terminals  brought  out  to  a  switch,  as 
indicated.  These  resistances  should  be  fairly  high,  say 
about  50  ohms  each.  Ordinary  52-volt  incandescent  lamps 
will  answer.  A  detector  ^galvanometer  C  is  connected  to 
the  switch  blade  and  to  the  j^^round.  One  end  x  of  the 
resistance  is  connected  to  a-\-.  The  other  end  of  the  cir- 
cuit —  h  is  connected  at  the  point  z,  so  that  the  number  of 
resistances  will  correspond  to  the  number  of  lamps  on  the 
circuit  to  be  tested.  The  switch  arm  is  then  moved  to  the 
right  until  the  galvanometer  deflection  comes  to  zero.  In 
this  case,  the  deflection  will  be  zero  when  the  arm  is  at  the 
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point  y  between  resistances  Q  and  7.  The  fall  of  pressure 
from  fl+  through  the  artificial  circuit  corresponds  to  the 
fall  in  pressure  from  «+  around  the  arc  circuit;  hence,  when 
a  point  is  reached  where  the  drop  in  pressure  from  a+ 
around  to  the  ground  is  equal  to  the  drop  in  the  artificial 


Fig.  14 

line,  the  two  pressures  counterbalance  each  other,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows,  and  no  current  flows  through  the  gal- 
vanometer. As  soon  as  the  point  corresponding  to  that 
where  the  ground  exists  is  passed  on  the  switch,  the  galva- 
nometer will  reverse  its  deflection. 
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lilGHTNlNG    PROTECTION    FOR  ARC    CIRCUITS 

19,  Series  arc-light  circuits  are  very  Hkeljr  to  briogf  in 
lightning  discharges  to  a  station,  because  they  cover  such 
large  areas  and  are  usually  much  exposed.  They  should, 
therefore »  be  well  protected  by  lightning  arresters.  The 
arresters  used  on  arc  circuits  differ  little,  if  any,  from  those 
used  on  other  circuits.     Care  must,  of  course  be  taken  in 

selectin0  an  arrester  to  see 
that  it  is  adapted  to  the  volt- 
age of  the  circuit  and  also 
to  the  kind  of  current;  i,  e., 
direct  or  alternating.  Many 
of  the  older  types,  whidi 
were  quite  satisfactory  on 
circuits  operating  as  high  as 
60  to  75  lamps,  are  not  suit 
able  for  high-voltage  drcntti 
operating  125  to  150  lamps. 
If  the  older  types  of  arrestef 
are  to  be  operated  on  suctfl 
circuits,  two  of  them  should 
be  connected  iu  series* 
Each  side  of  every  arc^light 
circuit  should  be  equipped 
with  an  arrester  at 
near  the  point  where  thi 
wires  enter  the  station.  The 
arresters  may  be  mounted  back  of  the  arc-light  switchboard 
or  on  a  special  rack  placed  near  the  point  where  the  wireq 
enter  the  building. 

20,  lit|$littilii|c  Arrester  for  Arc  I^anips* — Although 
lightning  may  not  ^^t  into  the  station,  it  sometimes  punc- 
tures the  insulation  of  the  lamps  out  on  the  line  and 
responsible  for  many  burned-out  coils*  In  order  to  prevent 
this,  small  arresters,  or  spark  gaps,  may  be  connected  acros^ 
the  terminals  of  the  lamp.     Ptg.  15  shows  a  simple  arresle 
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for  this  purpose*  It  consists  of  two  brass  cylinders  with  a 
I  small  gap  between  them,  and  when  a  discharge  comes 
'along  the  line,  it  jumps  between  the  cylinders  and  thus 
passes  along  to  the  regular  lightning  arresters,  which  carry 
it  to  ground.  The  lightning  will  jump  the  gap  in  pref- 
erence to  passing  through  the  lamp  because  of  the  reactance 
of  the  regulating  coils  in  the  lamp* 
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MACniNES    FOR    CONSTANT-CURRENT    DISTBIBUTION 

21,  In  the  early  days  of  arc  lightings  the  lamps  were 
nearly  always  operated  in  series  by  direct  current  supplied 
from  constant-current  dynamos  designed  specially  for  this 
class  of  work.  In  later  years,  the  use  of  constant-potential 
lamps  has  become  so  great  that  constant-current,  arc-light 
dynamos  do  not  occupy  nearly  so  prominent  a  place  in  light- 
ing stations  as  they  did.  Constant  alternating-current  gen- 
erators are  now  seldom  installed;  if  constant  alternating 
current  is  required  for  the  operation  of  series  lamps,  it  is 
obtained  from  regular  constant-potential  alternators  by  the 

[use  of  constant-current  transformers  or  automatic  reactance 
[coils,  in  the  same  way  as  in  series  incandescent  lighting* 

Canntaut  dtreet-carfc^iit  arc  macliloes  are  always 
I  series-wound  and  may  have  armatures  of  the  open -circuit  or 
closed-circuit  type*  These  machines  generate  a  small  cur- 
.renl  at  high  voltage;  hence,  a  shunt  winding  for  the  field  is 
lout  of  the  question  because  of  the  exceedingly  large  amount 
[of  fine  wire  that  would  be  required  for  it* 

22.  Constant-current,  arc-light  dynamos  are,   in   many 
f  respects,  a  decided  contrast  to  the  constant-potential,  direct- 

curreot  machines  used  for  low-pressure  lighting  or  street* 
railway  work.    In  the  Erst  place,  arc  machines  must  generate 
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a  comparatively  small  current  (from  6  to  10  amperes),  but 
the  maximum  pressure  that  they  are  called  on  to  deliver 
at  full  load  is  very  high.  Moreover,  they  must  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  keep  the  current  at  the  required  amount 
through  a  wide  range  in  the  number  of  lamps  operated. 
Constant-potential  dynamos  do  just  the  opposite.  They 
maintain  the  pressure  (usually  from  110  to  600  volts)  at  a 
constant  or  nearly  constant  value  and  the  current  varies  with 
the  load.  A  constant-potential  machine  can  be  made  self- 
regulating  by  providing  it  with  a  compound  field  winding. 
In  order,  however,  to  make  a  direct-current  machine  regulate 
for  constant  current,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  it  with  an  elec- 
tromechanical regulator  of  some  kind  that  will  adjust  the  volt- 
age with  changes  in  load,  so  as  to  keep  the  current  constant. 

23,  For  convenience,  constant-current  arc  machines  may 
be  divided  into  two  general  classes:  (a)  those  with  open-coil 
armatures  and  (d)  those  with  closed-coil  armatiu'es.  Of 
machines  with  open-coil  armatures,  the  most  prominent 
examples  are  the  Thomson-Houston  (T.  H.)  and  the  Brush. 
Large  numbers  of  these  machines  have  been  installed  in  the 
past  and  their  principles  of  operation  have  already  been 
described.  The  Thomson-Houston  machine  is  not  now 
regularly  manufactured;  neither  is  the  old  two-pole  type  of 
Brush  machine.  The  Brush  multipolar  machine,  which  is 
illustrated  later,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  modern  con- 
stant, direct-current,  arc-li^ht  dynamo  with  open-circuit  type 
of  armature.  Machines  having  closed-circuit  armatures  are 
represented  by  the  Wood  (Fort  Wayne)  and  Western  Elec- 
tric makes.  Both  of  these  machines  have  i^rmatures  of  the 
ring  type.  On  constant  direct-current  machines,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  an  automatic  regulator  that  will  change  the 
voltage  with  chanj^e  in  load  so  as  to  keep  the  current  con- 
stant. In  some  cases,  the  rei^ulation  is  accomplished  by 
shifting  the  brushes;  in  others,  the  brushes  are  shifted  and 
at  the  same  time  the  ampere-turns  on  the  field  are  varied, 
either  by  cutting  some  of  the  [leld  turns  in  or  out  or  by  varyinjj 
an  adjustable  resistance  shunted  across  the  field  winding. 
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-  in  Mries  and  the  terminals  brought  ont  to  the  commutator 
segments. 

The  field  is  the  same,  in  some  respects,  as  that  on  the  old 
machine,  bnt  there  are  four  poles  on  each  side  of  the  arma- 
ture instead  of  two.  On  each  side,  the  poles  are  alternately 
north  and  south,  but  poles  directly  opposite  each  other  are 
of  the  same  polarity.  For  example,  in  Pig.  16,  poles  A,  A 
are  alike  and  of  one  polarity,  while  B^B  Bxe  also  alike  but  of 
polarity  opposite  to  A^  A. 

The  other  chief  point  of  difference  between  the  new-style 
and  old-style  Brush  machines  lies  in  the  regulator.  The  old 
regulator  was  entirely  separate  from  the  d3^namo,  but  in  the 
later  machines  the  regulator  is  mounted  on  the  dynamo.  It 
varies  the  amount  of  the  resistance  shunted  across  the  field, 
and  also  shifts  the  brushes  around  the  commutator.  The 
regulator.  Pig.  16,  is  in  the  box  C;  rheostat  D  is  connected 
in  shunt  across  the  terminals  of  the  field  by  means  of  the 
wires  a,  af^  and  is  divided  into  a  number  of  steps,  connec- 

'tions  to  which  are  made  by  an  arm  moving  ovei^tfae  con* 
tacts  b.  This  arm  is  shifted  by  the  regulator  and  at  the 
same  time  the  brushes  are  tipped  by  means  of  the  rocker* 
arm  c  attached  to  the  brush-holder  yoke  d. 

25.  Tlie  Regrulator. — Two  types  of  regulator  have 
been  brought  out  for  multipolar  Brush  machines.  The  first 
type  used  magnetic  clutches  to  move  the  rheostat  arm.  The 
one  now  made  is  shown  in  Fig.  17.  It  is  thrown  into  or  out 
of  action  by  an  encased  magnet  m  connected  in  series  with 
the  lamps.  Magnet  m  does  not  move  the  rheostat  arm  a,  but 
simply  controls  a  valve  that  admits  oil,  under  pressure,  to 
either  side  of  a  vane  or  piston  that  swings  around  in  the 
closed  chamber  d.  The  oil  pressure  necessary  to  operate 
the  piston  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  small  rotary  pump  c 
driven  by  a  belt  from  the  dynamo  shaft  running  on  pulley  d. 
The  lower  case  is  filled  with  oil  to  a  point  a  little  below  the 
rheostat-arm  shaft.  Oil  is  drawn  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
box  and  discharged  through  the  valve,  which  moves  up  and 
down  in  a  small  valve  chamber.     When  the  current  is  at  its 
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to  the  rheostat  arm.    One  end  of  the  lever,  pivoted  at  k^ 

■  Fig.  17;  m  attached  to  the  valve,  and  the  other  end  to  the 

amnature   of   mag^net  m.     If    the   current   becomes   weaker 
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than  normal,  m  rises  and  the  valve  lowers,  thus  admitting 
oil  to  one  side  of  the  rotary  piston  in  casing  b.  If  the 
current  becomes  stronger  than  normal,  the  armature  lowers, 
raises  the  valve,  and  turns  the  rheostat  arm  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

26.  In  addition  to  moving  the  rheostat,  the  regulator 
tips  the  brushes  by  means  of  an  arm  extending  from  the 
rocker  and  carrying  a  toothed  arc  that  engages  with  a  small 
spur  wheel  on  the  shaft  carrying  the  rheostat  arm.  By  this 
movement  the  brushes  are  adjusted  with  the  changes  in  load 
so  as  to  keep  the  spark  at  the  brushes  about  f  inch  long  on 
short  circuit  and  i  inch  long  on  full  load.  This  controller 
will  hold  the  current  at  its  correct  value  with  very  little 
variation  either  way. 

CLOSED-COIL.    MACHINES 

27.  The  Wood  arc  dynamo,  Fig.  18,  has  a  simple, 
closed-coil  ring  armature  and  a  commutator  divided  into  a 
large  number  of  segments  so  as  to  keep  the  voltage  between 
segments  low  and  prevent  undue  sparking.  The  controlling 
magnet  7n  of  the  regulator  is  connected  in  series  with  the 
line  and  operates  the  lever  ;/.  The  brushes  are  moved  by 
means  of  a  small,  double  friction  clutch  that  is  contained  in 
the  casing  shown  at  a.  When  the  lever  is  pulled  up  beyond 
the  normal  position,  the  clutch  moves  the  brushes  forwards 
by  means  of  the  ^ears  b,€,d,  thus  lowerinj^  the  current.  If 
the  current  becomes  too  weak,  the  lever  moves  down  and 
the  clutch  moves  the  brushes  back,  thus  increasing  the  cur- 
rent. These  dyn.amos  operate  on  a  single  circuit  and  are 
made  as  large  as  150-licrhts  capacity. 

28.  The  Western  Electric  machines  also  have  closed- 
coil  armatures;  the  larp^er  sizes  are  of  the  four-pole  type  and 
have  two  pairs  of  brushes.  They  are  provided  with  two 
rey^ulators  and  suj^ply  two  i^'amits  in  parallel;  each  of  the 
re;^ulators  controls  one  jiair  of  brushes.  This  is  a  some- 
what different  multii)le-circuit  arran<,''cment  from  that  of  the 
Brush  machine,  in  which  the  two  loops  or  circuits  are  in  series 


y^tid  the  current  is  bound  to  be  the  same  in  each.  When  the 
circuitis  are  in  parallel,  each  must  have  a  regulator  of  its  own, 
bat   under    no   circumstances    can    the    pressure    obtained 
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exceed  that  which  is  ordinarily  applied  to  one  circuit;  i*  e., 
half  the  pressure  that  the  machine  would  have  tn  generate  if 
all  the  lamps  were  connected  in  series. 


BETICHSAI,    OF    POI^ARITT 

29*     Sometimes  the  polarity  of    arc  machines  becomes 

reversed*     This  is  usually  due  either  to  lightning,  wrong 

|>lugging  at  the  switchboard,  or  the  circuit  from  the  machine 

f coming  into  contact  with  some  other  circuit.      When  the 

alarity  is  reversed,  the   lamps  operated    by  the  machine 

vill  burn  ** upside  down*';  i*  e*,  the  lower,  or  short,  carbons 

I'wvill  be  positive  and  will  burn  twice  as  fast  as  the  upper. 
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If  fhe  cnrrent  is  allowed  to  flow  in  the  wrong  direction  lor 
any  grefit  length  of  time,  the  bottom  carbon  holders  will  be 
destroyed.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  see  that  trouble  of 
this  kind  is  remedied  as  soon  as  possible.  As  far  fw  die 
lamps  are  concerned,  the  trouble  can  be  overcome  by  simply 
reversing  the  plug  connections  at  the  switchboard,  but  the 
polarity  of  the  djmamo  should  be  righted  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. This  may  be  done  as  follows:  Connect  the  famshes 
together  by  a  piece  of  wire  so  that  the  armatures  will  be 
short-circuited  and  hence  will  allow  current  to  pass  through 
the  fields  without  running  the  machine  as  a  motor.  Then 
connect  the  positive  pole  of  another  machine  to  the  negative 
pole  of  the  machine  to  be  fixed  and  allow  the  current  to 
flow  for  a  few  moments.  If  another  machine  is  not  avail- 
able, a  number  of  cells  of  battery  may  be  used.  This  wQl 
reverse  the  polarity  and  bring  the  machine  back  to  its  former 
condition.  After  this  is  done,  the  short-circuiting  loop  may 
be  removed  from  the  brushes.  Do  not  attempt  to  reverse 
the  polarity  while  the  machine  is  running. 


BUNNINO   ABC   filACHINBS    IN   8ERIB0 

30.  Sometimes  conditions  may  arise  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  run  two  arc  machines  in  series  in  order  to  supply 
the  lamps  on  a  given  circuit,  because  the  number  of  lights 
to  be  operated  may  exceed  the  capacity  of  any  one  of  the 
available  machines.  The  two  machines  are  connected  in 
series  by  connecting  the  positive  terminal  of  one  to  the 
negative  terminal  of  the  other,  in  just  the  same  way  as  cells 
are  connected  together  when  their  E.  M.  F.'s  are  to  be 
added.  When  arc  machines  are  nm  in  this  way  there  is 
often  trouble  due  to  the  current  seesawing  or  hunting.  The 
current,  instead  of  remaining  steady,  surges  up  and  down. 
This  is  caused  by  the  unstable  action  of  the  regulators  on 
the  two  machines;  both  try  to  do  the  regulating  at  once  and 
the  result  is  an  unstable  condition  of  afiEairs.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  best  to  throw  one  regulator  out  of 
action  and  make  the  machine  generate  its  full-load  voltage 
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by  btockfnir  the  regulator  or  setting  the  brushes  at  their 
position   of   maxiinum   E*  M.  P,     This   machine   will   then 

I  generate  a  constant  E*  M.  ¥.y  and  whatever  changes  are 
necessary  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  regulator  on  the 
€»tlier  niadiine.  ^__^__ 

AliTEBKATING -CURRENT,  ARC-LIGHT  DTNAMOS 
31.  Constant-Current  Alternators. — The  operation 
of  arc  lights  in  series  troin  cons  taut  •current  alternators 
is  not  common,  for  though  such  alternators  have  been  built 
they  are  used  to  but  a  limited  extent.  Unless  used  with 
step-up  transformers,  they  have  the  same  disadvantage  as 
direct  constant-current  machines;  i.  e.,  in  order  to  operate 
a  large  number  of  lamps  they  must  generate  a  very  high 
I     pressure, 

H  32.  Although  it  is  quite  possible  to  operate  alternating- 
Bcurrent  arc  lamps  in  series  from  constant-current  altema- 
VtorSi  the  present  practice  is  to  generate  the  current  by 
J  constant-potential  alternators  and  then  to  supply  it  to  the 
series  circuits  either  directly,  by  means  of  special  constant- 
current  transformers,  or  through  a  regulator  of  some  kind 
that  will  vary  the  E.  M,  F.  applied  to  the  circuit  as  the  load 
varies*  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  it  allows  series 
arc  lamps  to  be  operated  from  the  same  alternators  that  are 
used  to  operate  incandescent  lamps,  thus  simplifying  the 
station  equipment.  Also,  one  large  alternator  operating  at 
a  moderate  pressure  can  be  made  to  operate  a  large  number 
of  series  lamps  by  running  a  number  of  circuits  all  fed  in 
parallel  from  the  same  dynamo  and  each  circuit  provided  with 
an  independent  regulator  or  transformer  to  keep  the  current 
in  that  circuit  constant* 


OPKRATtOH    OF    SEBfE8    ARC    I.AMPB    FHOM    CON8TANT- 
POTENTIAI,    AI.TERKATORS 

33.     Operation    Directly   From    Machine,— Suppose 

pthal  alternator  W,  Fig.  19,  generates  current  at  a  constant 

pressure  of  2,000  volts.     If  enclosed-arc   lamps  are  used, 

I  each  lamp  will  take  about  80  volts  and  about  twenty-five 
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lamps  can  be  connected  in  series  across  the  line,  as  indi- 
cated. This  is  similar  to  the  method  described  for  operatins: 
incandescent  street  lamps  in  series.  With  this  scheme  of 
connection  it  is  necessary  to  provide  each  lamp  with  a  cut- 
out of  some  kind  that  will  insert  a  resistance  or  reactance  in 


I 


Fig.  19 

the  circuit  whenever  a  lamp  is  extingfuished;  otherwise,  the 
current  will  increase,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
pressure  applied  to  the  circuit  is  constant  no  matter  how 
many  lamps  may  be  in  operation. 

34.     Use  of  Adjustable  Transformer. — The  operation 

of  lamps  direct  from  the  machine  is  only  possible  when  the 
number  of  lig^hts  on  the  circuit  is  suited  to  the  voltage  of  the 
dynamo.  This  is  ijenerally  not  the  case,  and  the  above 
arrang:ement  is  therefore  of  limited  application  and  has 
been  used  in  comparatively  few  cases.  Instead  of  supplying^ 
the  lamps  directly  from  the  machine,  a  considerable  range 
of  applied  E.  M.  F.  can  be  obtained  by  using  a  constant- 
potential  transformer  with  its  secondary  coil  split  into  a 
number  of  sections.  Each  lamp  is  i^rovidcd  with  a  reactance 
coil,  as  before,  but  the  use  of  the  transformer  admits  of  a 
considerable  range  in  the  number  of  lamps  that  may  be 
operated  on  a  circuit;  that  is,  the  combined  voltage  necessary 
for  the  lamps  may  be  considerably  different  from  that 
generated  by  the  alternator.  This  arrangement  does  not, 
however,  provide  automatic  regulation  and  is  therefore 
imdesirable. 
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counterbalanced  a^ramst  each  other  by  means  of  the  levers, 
sectorSt  and  chains  shown  in  the  fi^urei  so  that  when  the  load 
is  light  both  coils  occupy  a  position  near  the  center »  and  when 
it  is  heavy  they  both  move  toward  the  end  coils.  The 
weight  w  required  to  counterbalance  the  repulsion  effect  Is 
carried  by  a  small  anxiliary  lever  /  that  projects  through  the 
top  of  the  case.  The  two  secondary  coils  can  be  connected 
in  series  to  feed  a  single  circuit,  or  they  can  be  connected  to 
two  circuits^  as  in  the  muUicLrcuit  Brush  dynanao. 
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36,  Con  St  ant -current  transformers  can  be  placed  either 
in  the  station  or  in  a  substation  at  a  convenient  point  near 
where  the  lamps  are  to  be  supplied.  In  some  instances 
they  have  been  placed  in  substations  and  equipped  with 
automatic  time  switches  that  cut  them  out  in  the  morning 
as  soon  as  the  lights  are  no  longer  needed.  At  light  loads, 
a  system  of  this  kind  has  a  poor  power  factor;  but  if  worked 
at  nearly  full  load,  the  power  factor  is  aboiit  •§,  or  about  as 
good  as  the  power  factor  of  a  load  of  induction  motors. 
The  low^  power  factor  has  been  urged  as  an  objection 
against  systems  of  this  kind;  and  while  it  undoubtedly  is 
an  objection i  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  doing  away 
with  arc-light  dynamos  and  running  all  the  lights,  botli  arc 
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add  incandescent,  from  the  same  machine  is  an  advantagfe 
that  goes  far  to  outweigh  the  disadvantages  of  a  low 
power  factor, 

37.  liegfulatlon  l>^  Means  of  VarlaWe  Reactance. 
Balaneed  reactance  coils  are  also  used  for  the  operation  of 
series  arc  lamps  from  constant-potential  mains  in  the  same 
manner  as  described  for  series  incandescent  circuits.  Fig,  21 
shows  a  regulating  coil  made  by  the  Western  Electric 
K  Company.     The  coil  a,  which  is  partially  counterbalanced  by 
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weight  €,  is  so  suspended  from  a  sector  b  as  to  slide  up  or 
down  over  the  central  part  of  the  m-shaped  laminated  core. 
Aay  increase  in  current  causes  the  coil  to  be  drawn  up,  thus 
increasing  the  reactance  of  the  circuit  and  maintaining  the 
current  at  constant  value* 

Fig.  22   shows  different  methods  of  supplying   the   arc 
dnniit  from  constant-potential  toains.    The  most  desirable 
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arrangfement  is  shown  in  (^),  where  the  arc  circuit  is  supplied 
ora  the  secondary  of  a  main  transformer  that  is  provided 
with  a  number  of  taps  so  that  the  transformer  voltage  can  be 
[Adjusted  to  suit  approximately  the  number  of  lamps  to  be 
operated*  This  requires  but  little  voltage  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  reactance  coil  under  normal  full-load  conditions  and 
therefore  secures  a  better  power  factor  than  if  the  lamps 
ere  operated  as  in  (^},  In  this  case  the  secondary  of  the 
transformer  is  not  adjustable,  and  if  the  voltage  required  by 
the  lamps  is  much  less  than  that  furnished  by  the  transformer 
considerable  voltage  must  be  taken  up  in  the  reactance  coiL 
he  voltage  across  the  terminals  of  the  reactance  coil  is  out 
of  phase  with  the  main  secondary  voltage;  hence,  the  greater 
(the  voltage  taken  up  by  the  regulator ^  the  lower  will  be  the 
^power  (actor.  In  [c),  the  arc  circuit,  with  its  regulator  in 
series,  is  attached  directly  to  the  mains.  This  is  not  as 
desirable  an  arrangement  as  (o)  or  (*), because  a  ^ound  on 
the  arc  circuit  grounds  the  main  circuit  also,  as  pointed  out 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  series  incandescent  lamps. 


38.  Economy  Colls, — Sometimes  it  Is  desired 
operate  altematinsfH^ttrrent  arc  lamps  from  220-volt  or  44D> 
volt  circuits.  Lamps  have  been  built  to  operate  directly  on 
220  volts  but  they  are  not  as  satisfactory  or  as  eflficient  as 
low-voltage  (100-120- volt)  lamps.  '    A  satisfactory  method 
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of  operating  low-voltage  lamps  on  these  moderately  high- 
voltage  circuits  is  by  means  of  economy  coils,*  or  auto- 
transformers,  shown  in  Fig.  23.  The  economy  coil  is 
wound  on  a  laminated  iron  core  in  the  same  way  as  the  coil 
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of  an  auto  (ran  s  former,  and  a  tap  is  brought  out  at  the 
middle  point,  as  in  (a),  if  the  coil  is  used  to  transform 
from  220  to  110  voUs;  if  utied  on  440  volts,  the  secondary 
is  connected  so  as  to  include  one-quarter  of  the  total 
number  of  turns  on  the  coil, 

39t     Balaiielfig  Colls-— Sometimes  these  coils  are  used 

shown  in  Fig.  *i4,  where  they  split  up  the  voltage  as 
indicated.  Thus,  in  (a),  a  220-volt,  two-wire  system  is 
changed  to  a  three-wire  system  with  110  volts  on  each  side. 
If  one  side  becomes  more  heavily  loaded  than  the  other,  th^ 
current  on  the  heavily  loaded  side  flows  through  the  neutral 
to  the  coil  on  that  side.  The  transformer  action  between 
the  coils  maintains  an  approximately  constant  voltage  on  the 
two  sides  no  matter  whether  the  load  is  balanced  or  not. 
An  autotransformcr  used  in  this  manner  is  often  called  a 
balfiueitiif  eoll.     In  {6],  the  same  principle  is  followed  out 
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except  that  a  five- wire  system  is  supplied  from  the  coil. 
The  middle  wire  is  usually  grounded  so  that  the  pressure 
that  may  exist  between  any  wire  and  the  ground  can  never 
exceed  half  the  voltage  between  the  outside  lines.  An 
arrangement  similar  to  that  showm  in  diagram  {^)  is  often  very 
useful  in  installations  where  alternating  current  is  distributed 
at  4f»0  to  *'>00  volts  for  power  purposes,  as  for  example  Jn 
large  manufactories,  and  where  it  is  desired  to  have  several 
lower  voltages  for  the  operation  of  arc  and  incandescent 
lamps  or  for  use  In  starting  motors.  The  balancing  coil  has 
to  be  large  enough  to  handle  the  unbalanced  current  only,  and 
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hence  is  much  smaller  than  a  regular  transformer  capable  of 
transforming  the  whole  of  the  power  supplied  to  the  second- 
ary circuit.  Balancing  coils,  or  autotransformers,  should 
not  be  used  where  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  pressures.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, if  the  primary  pressure  is  over  500  volts  it  is  safer 
and  better  to  use  a  regular  two-coil  transformer. 


ABC-LIGHT    SWITCHBOARDS 


GBNERAIi    CONSIDERATIONS 

40.  Arc-lljcht  switchboards  bear  little  resemblance  to 
those  used  for  constant-potential  incandescent  lighting.  In 
most  stations  of  any  size,  there  are  several  arc  machines,  or 
if  alternating  current  is  used,  several  arc-light  transformers 
and  several  circuits.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  switchboard 
arranged  so  that  any  machine  or  transformer  can  be  con- 
nected to  any  circuit  and  so  that  a  circuit  can  be  transferred 
from  one  source  of  supply  to  another  while  in  operation,  or, 
if  necessary,  so  that  circuits  can  be  operated  in  series.  An 
arrangement  of  switches  to  accomplish  this  would  be 
exceedingly  complicated,  and  arc-liy^ht  boards  are  there- 
fore of  the  plug  variety.  The  various  connections  are 
made  by  inserting  plugs  into  receptacles,  the  circuit  being 
completed  on  older  boards  by  flexible  cables  and  on  later 
types  by  the  plug  itself. 

41.  Operating:  Circuits  In  Series. — Quite  frequently, 
when  the  number  of  lamps  on  one  circuit  is  insufficient  to 
load  up  a  dynamo  or  transformer,  two  or  more  circuits  are 
connected  in  series  at  the  switchboard.  With  direct-current 
boards,  the  terminals  of  the  circuits  should  be  marked  -f 
and  —  on  the  switchboard,  the  -f  side  being  that  at  which 
the  current  leaves  the  station  and  the  —  side  that  at  which 
it  returns.  In  connecting  direct-current  circuits  in  series, 
the  —  end  of  one  circuit  should  be  connected  to  the  -f  end 
of  the  other,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  25.     If  two  —  ends  are 
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CDQiiected,  the  current  will  flow  through  the  second  circuit  in 
the  wrong  direction  and  the  lamps  will  bum  ** upside  down/' 
The  switchhoard  is  usually  equipped  with  an  ammeter, 
I  which  will  indicate  when  the  current  is  flowing  in  the  proper 
direcrfnn .  Some  of  these  ammeters,  for  example,  the  Weston* 
will  not  give  a  defection  over  the  scale  unless  the  current 
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flows  in  at  the  +  terminal*  Others  have  an  indicating  attach- 
ment that  shows  w^hether  or  not  the  current  is  flowing  the 
wrong  way*  It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  series  arc  cir- 
cuits are  never  connected  in  parallel.  If  this  were  done*  the 
current  would  split  between  the  circuits  and  the  lamps  would 
not  operate  properly.  

■  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPEKATION  OF  ARC 
H  SVYITCIIBOAEDg 

■  42.  SIniiae  Board  WItli  Cables.— Fij?.  26  illustrates 
Kja^ut  the  simplest  possible  type  of  board  equipped  with  an 
^^vtemeter  aod  terminals  for  two  machines  and  four  circuits* 

These  terminals  take  the  form  of  sockets  or  spring  jacks 
mounted  on  the  board,  and  connections  are  made  between 
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the  variotiB  receptacles  by  means  of  heavily  insulated,  flex- 
ible cables  provided  with  a  plug:  at  each  end.  Each  terminal 
is  double,  and  those  for  the  dynamos  are  arranged  in  the 
lower  row  and  marked  +A,  —A,  -^B,  ^B,  each  dynan:o 
being  distinguished  by  its  letter  A  or  B.  The  terminals 
of  the  four  line  circuits  are  arranged  in  two  rtiws  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  board  and  are  marked  -f  1|  —  ip  +^»  —^% 
+5,  —J,  +'i,  —  i,  each  circuit  bein^  distinguished  by  its 
number  1,  2,  5,  or  4.  The  ammeter  AM  is  mounted  in  the 
center  of  the  board  and  is  provided  with  terminals  +  and  — , 
The  board  itself  is  usually  made  of  a  good  quality  of  marble* 


Pio.26 

Slate  is  not  a  good  material  for  arc  boards,  as  it  is  liable  to 
contain  metallic  veins.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
pressure  between  the  terminals  of  an  arc  machine  at  full  load 
is  very  high,  hence  the  switchboard  terminals  must  be  well 
insulated.  On  most  boards,  th^  terminals  are  not  even 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  marble,  but  are  insulated 
from  it  by  means  of  hard-rubber  bushings,  the  marble  serving 
merely  as  a  support  and  not  depended  on  for  insulation. 

The  operation  of  plugging  in  circuits  or  dynamos  always 
appears  confusing  when  explained  on  paper.     It  is,  however, 
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comparatively  easy  to  follow  out  on  the  board  itself,  where 

ooe  cao  handle  the  cables  or  plugs  and  make  the  required 
connections  for  himself.  A  little  practice  during  the  day- 
time, when  the  circuits  are  not  in  use,  will  soon  enable  one 
to  beconne  so  familiar  with  the  method  of  operation  that  all 
necessary  changes  can  be  made  quickly  and  with  certainty* 

In  making  changes  on  an  arc  board,  ft  tnust  be  distinctly 
borne  in  mind  that  a  circuit  carrying:  current  should  not  be 
broken  in  order  to  cut  in  or  out  line  circuits  containing  lamps. 
If  the  circuit  is  opened,  the  effect  is  to  increase  the  resist- 
ance of  the  circuit  by  a  large  amount,  and  the  voltage  will 
rise  greatly.  Besides  causing  a  long,  vicious  arc  at  the 
switchboard  and  perhaps  injuring  the  attendanti  it  is  very 
hard  on  the  insulation  of  the  dynamo  or  transformer.  If  a 
dynamo  or  circuit  is  to  be  cut  out,  it  should  first  be  short- 
circuited.  Arc  machines  and  constant -current  transformers 
are  not  injured  by  short-circuiting  as  constant-potential 
apparatus  would  be^  because  as  soon  as  they  are  short- 
circuited  the  voltage  generated  drops  to  a  very  small  amount. 
In  Fig*  28  each  terminal  is  made  double,  so  that  transfers 
can  be  made  without  opening  the  circuit. 

In  Fig,  26  circuit  1  is  '*dead,"  because  its  terminals  are 
not  connected  to  anything.     Circuit  2  is  on  dynamo  j4^  the 

path   of   the  current    being   -j-A — ^2 2 A.       Circuits 

J  and  #  are  in  series  with  each  other  on  dynamo  ^,  and  the 
ammeter  is  also  in  series  in  this  circuit.  The  path  of  the  cur- 
rent is  -^B,  through  the  ammeter  to  +3 3-  +4 4-  —B. 


43»  Suppose  it  is  desired  to  connect  the  ammeter  in 
circuit  2.  To  disconnect  tt  from  circuits  3  and  ^,  it  is 
first  short-circuited  by  plugging  in  a  cable  across  the  termi- 
nals -^-B  and  -f  *?*  The  two  plugs  on  the  cables  leading  to 
the  ammeter  may  then  be  withdrawn  from  -^3  and  -\~B^  and 
the  circuit  will  not  be  opened.  The  plugs  removed  from 
+  5  3*nd  +.?  may  then  be  inserted  at  +^  and  +2,  respect- 
ively*  thus  shunting  the  ammeter  across  the  cable  +.^  4-2. 
The  cable  +^  -1-2  is  then  removed  and  the  current  supplied 
to  circuit  2  passes  through  the  ammeter. 
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44.  As:ain,  with  the  connections  as  shown  in  Pis:.  26, 
suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  connect  circuit  1  in  series  with 
circuit  2  without  shutting  down  either  the  dynamo  or  cir- 
cuit 2.  The  first  step  will  be  to  connect  terminal  —  i  with 
terminal  +2,  then  terminal  +A  with  terminal  +i.  The 
cable  directly  connecting  terminal  +A  and  +2  may  now  be 
removed  without  opening  the  circuit  at  any  point  and  at  the 
same  time  throwing  the  two  circuits  1  and  2  in  series. 

45.  Brusli  Plug  and  Spring:  Jack. — In  case  cables  are 
used  for  making  the  connections,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
plugs  thoroughly  insulated  so  that  there  will  be  no  chance 
for  the  switchboard  attendant  to  make  accidental  contact 
with  any  of  the  terminals  on  the  board  during  the  process 
of  plugging.  No  live  metal  work  of  any  kind  should  be 
allowed  on  the  face  of  the  board.  Moreover,  the  plugs 
should  be  constructed  so  that  in  case  a  circuit  is  opened  by 
their  withdrawal,  the  consequent  arcing  will  not  cause  damage. 

Fig.  27  illustrates  the  style  of  plug  used  on  boards  for 
large  Brush  machines.     A  is  the  marble  panel  and  b  the 
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metal  plug,  or  contact,  attached  to  the  cable  as  shown.  C  is 
a  cup-shaped  casting  to  which  the  line  is  connected  and  into 
which  h  slides  and  is  held  by  the  spring  clip  s,  so  as  to  make 
a  good  contact.  C  screws  on  to  the  end  of  the  hard-rubber 
bushing  D  and  is  separated  from  the  marble  by  the  insula- 
ting washer  E.  /^  is  a  hard-rubber  sleeve,  or  tube,  and  G 
a  maple  handle;  //  is  a  spiral  spring  that  causes  the  sleeve  F 
to  slide  over  the  contact  piece  b  when  the  plug  is  pulled  out, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  plug  is  pulled  entirely  out  of  the  board, 
the  contact  b  is  completely  covered  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
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the  attendant  cotnin^  into  contact  with  it.  When  a  plug  is 
inserted,  the  nose  o£  the  sleeve  /^ comes  against  casting  C 
and  as  the  plug  is  pushed  on  in,  contact  *  passes  through 
the  hole  in  C  and  is  held  by  the  spring  j.  These  jacks  are 
usually  mounted  in  pairs  connected  together^  so  that  transfers 
can  be  made  without  opening  the  circuit, 

'  46t  Western  Electric  Plupr  fiwd  Jack, — Fig,  28  shows 
a  jack  and  plug  used  by  the  Western  Electric  Company,  It 
consists  of  a  main  jack  A  and  two  smaller  jacks  B,  B,  which 
are  used  in  makiug  transfers.     The  springs  a,  6,  b  hold  the 
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plugs  in  place  by  engaging  the  groove  on  the  end  of  the 
plug*  This  plug  also  has  a  hard*rubber  sleeve  c  that  slides 
over  the  metallic  terminal  d  as  soon  as  the  plug  is  pulled 
out.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  plug  and  jack  will  be 
apparent  without  further  explanation* 

47»     BoniHl   Without    Cables.— Fig.   29  illustrates   the 

principle  of  one  of  the  earlier  types  of  board  made  by  the 

(Teneral  Rlectnc  Company,  in  which  cables  are  almost  wholly 

|i dispensed  with.     This  is  accomplished   by   means  of   two 

groups  of  contacts  arranged  in  two  parallel  planes  a  little 
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The  contacts  in  the  front  group  afe  divided 
orizontal  rows»  each  pair  bein^f  connected  to 
if  one  of  the  dynamos.     The  contacts  on  the 
_     i  divided  into  pairs  of  vertical  rows,  each  pairfl 
im^L^d  to  one  of  the  circuits.     The  contacts,  which     i 
the  form  of  bushings,  are  directly  opposite  each  other 
title  connection  between  any  dynamo  and  any  circuit  I9^ 
by  a  long  brass  ping  that  is  pushed  through  the  out*^ 
i;oniact  to  the  inside.     In  Fig,  29,  the  dynamo  terminals 
■ettered  A  +  ^A—,  etc.j  and  the  circuit  terminals  i+,  i— , 
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as  in  the  preceding  case.  The  back,  or  circuity  board  is 
provided  with  an  extra  row  of  contacts  at  the  bottom,  by 
means  of  which  circuits  may  be  connected  in  series,  using 
for  the  purpose  cables  having  suitable  terminals,  similar  to 
those  used  for  connections  in  the  form  of  board  first  described. 
For  the  arrangement  of  plugs  shown  in  Fig.  29,  the  path 

of  the  current  is  as  follows:  ^+ -2+ -2 ^/-5+-5-^-. 

Circuits  2  and  3  are  in  series  on  dynamo  A,  Also  circuits  is 
on  B  because  B-\-  and  B—  are  plugged  through  to  4+  and 
4  —  .    Circuit  1  is  dead.     By  using  a  cable  with  short  plugs 
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that  only  reach  through  the  front  buHhiiig^s,  dynamos  may  be 
connected  in  series,  if  necessary. 

In  Fig,  29  the  set;*  of  buiihin^s  are  shown  separated  much 
fariher  than  they  are  on  the  actual  board,  in  order  to  make 
the  fig^ure  clear.  On  the  actual  board  the  back  contacts  are 
carried  on  vertical  copper  straps  that  are  attached  to  the 
front  board.  Fig*  30  shows  the  general  appearance  of  one 
of  these  boards  and  indicates  the  location  of  the  positive  and 
negative  terminals  of  the  dynamos   and  circuits*     Fig.    31 
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gives  an  idea  as  to  the  method  of  mounting  the  bushings 
&nd  is  self-explanatory.  Bushings  b  are  used  for  connecting 
.drcnits  in  series. 

48.     Carpler-Boe  Board  »^ — This  is  a  later  type  of  board 

I  made  by  the  General  Electric  Company;  it  is  somewhat  similar 

to  the  one  last  described,  but  is  constructed  in  the  form  of 

panels  and  arranged  so  that  more  dynamos  or  circuits  can  be 

added  at  any  time  by  adding  more  panels  to  the  estisting 

L  boards    Transfers  of  circuits  from  one  dynamo  to  another 
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are  effected  by  means  of  bus-bars  running  across  the  back 
of  the  board,  and  no  cables  are  required.  The  general 
arrangement  of  the  board  will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
Fig.  32.  In  view  (^),  the  lower  terminals  b\Cyd,e^{,g  are 
connected  to  the  machines  A^  B,  and  C  The  terminals  at 
the  top  connect  to  the  circuits  I',  2', 
and  5'.  The  crosspieces  5,  4,  5,  7,  8, 
and  9  run  across  the  back  of  the  board 
and  can  be  connected  to  similar  cross- 
pieces  on  the  next  panel  by  means 
of  the  connection  strips  5",  4",  5", 
etc.  and  plugs  inserted  in  the  side 
sockets  m^  m.  An  ammeter  jack  is 
connected  in  each  side  of  each  cir- 
cuit, the  ammeter  being  connected 
by  inserting  a  plug  at  any  one  of  the 
upper  row  of  jacks  by  c,  d,  etc.  in 
view  {a).  It  is  desirable  to  have  the 
ammeter  arranged  so  that  it  can  be 
cut  in  on  either  side  of  a  circuit 
because  it  facilitates  testing  for 
grounds.  A  leakage  of  current  from 
the  dynamo  to  ground  and  thence  back 
to  the  other  side  of  the  machine  throiij^h  a  ground  somewhere 
out  on  the  circuit  will  cause  a  reading  of  the  ammeter,  when 
connected  in  one  side  of  the  circuit,  different  from  that 
obtained  in  the  other  side. 
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49.  Figs.  33  artd  34  show  the  style  of  plug  switch  and 
plug  used.  All  conducting  parts  are  insulated  from  the  sup- 
porting panel  by  means  of  porcelain  insulators;  the  back 
contacts  arc  held  out  from  the  board  by  porcelain  pillars; 
and  the  whole  construction  is  such  as  to  give  a  high  degree 
of  insulation.  When  the  plug  is  inserted,  connection  is 
made  between  the  front  and  rear  contact  bushings  or 
thimbles,  and  when  a  plug  is  withdrawn,  the  arcing  takes 
place  within  the  fiber  tube.  Fig.  33;  a  long  break  in  a  confined 
space  is  thus  secured  and  the  arc  suppressed. 


^iwepi  and  in  line  with  it  is  the  jack,  consisting  of  a  con- 

tact biiaiiiug^f,  Fig.  35,  contact  spring  d^  and  terniinal  tf.    When 
the  plug  is  not  in  place,  spring  d  makes  contact  with  buiih-_ 
ing  £  and  the  current  passes  from  /  to  r  and  thence  to 


circuit.  The  plug*  Figr»  S6,  has  three  contacts  a,  d^c;  ^andJ 
are  parts  of  the  same  brass  rod,  but  sleeve  a  is  insulated. 
When  the  plug  is  inserted,  point  r  pushes  spring  d  out 
from  the  contact  bushing  c.  Fig.  35,  and  at  the  same  time 
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part  b  of  the  plug  makes  contact  with  the  sleeve  in  bus-bar  b. 
Sleeve  a  on  the  plug  connects  bushing  c,  Fig.  85,  with  bus- 
bar a.  Thus,  when  the  plug  is  inserted,  current  entering 
at  /  takes  the  path  /-bushing  ^-sleeve  a  on  plug-bns-bar 
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tf-ammeter-bus-bar  ^-contact  b  on  plug-tip  c  on  plug-spring 
^-terminal  ^-circuit.  When  the  plug  is  withdrawn,  spring  d 
makes  contact  with  c  before  the  circuit  through  the  ammeter 
is  broken,  thus  preserving  the  continuity  of  the  circuit. 
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51,  The  method  of  usmif  the  board  will  be  understood  by 
rteferring  to  Figs.  32  (c) ,  87,  and  38.  There  are  three  breaks 
^t^i\t\  Fig.  32  ic),  in  each  vertical  strip  between  a  dynamo 
terminal  and  a  corresponding  circuit  terminal.  When,  there- 
fore, these  breaks  are  plugged  across,  as  indicated  hy  the 
three  rows  of  plugs  in  Fig.  32  (a),  dynamo  A  is  operating 
circuit  I*\  dynamo  B,  circuit  2';  dynamo  C  circuit  y.  This  will 
be  apparent  by  referring  to  Fig.  37.  The  vertical  lines  here 
represent  the  vertical  bars,  in  which  the  breaks  are  indicated 
by  open  spaces.     The  black  dots  represent  the  plugs,  and 
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are  supposed  to  connect  the  two  terminals  between  which 
they  are  inserted.  Fig.  32  represents  the  ordinary  condition 
of  runnings  where  the  cross-bars  are  not  in  use. 

52.     Suppose  it  is  desired  to  shut  down  machine  B  and 

mn  cii^uits  1*  and  2*  in  series  on  machine  A.     Insert  plugs 

tat  A*  ^*,  ft,  and  d^  and  remove  plugs  r*  and  d^.     This  leaves 

1  two   circuits    and    two    machines    in    series.      Short-circuit 

machine  B  by  inserting  a  plug  at  e,  and  cut  out  machine  B 

by  removing  plugs  d,n  and  r\^.     Then  take  out  plug  d,,  and 

the  board  will  be  as  indicated  in  Fig,  38.     The  path  of  the 

Icurreot  will  now  be  A-\-  -^i»-^,-^,-l'+  through  circuit  l^-l'-r- 

f-f ,-<r,-f/,*^,-2' 4-   through   circuit    2^-2^—  -e^-etret-Ci^t^-A  ^; 

iftB— ii 
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tfans,  drcuits  t  and  2^  are  in  series  on  dsrnamo  A.  Atthoath 
the  combinations  on  these  boards  are  not  so  easy  to  follow 
ont  from  a  diagram,  the  manipulation  of  even  a  large  boaxd 
is  something'  that  is  soon  learned  when  one  has  the  boaid 
actoally  before  him.  In  order  to  distinguish  between  the 
various  plug  switches  and  thus  reduce  the  liability  of  making 
mistakes,  all  open-circuiting,  bus-disconnecting,  and  ammeter- 
jack  receptacles  are  provided  with  brown  porcelain  bnahings. 
All  bus-transfer  receptacles  have  blue  porcelain  bashings 
and  are  indicated  by  the  black  rings  in  Fig.  82  (•)• 
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53.  Transfer  Boards. — It  is  highly  important  that  all 
arc-line  wires  brought  into  the  station  should  be  run  as 
straight  and  free  from  crossings  as  possible.  A  number  of 
fires  have  resulted  from  the  numerous  crossings  and  the 
general  maze  of  wires  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  older 
stations,  especially  at  the  point  or  in  the  tower  where  the 
wires  enter  the  building.  These  crossings  were  generally 
made  in  order  to  bring  the  wires  to  the  switchboard  in  the 
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correct  order  for  connecting:  up.     In  some  stations,  in  addi< 

■  tion  lo  the  switchboard,  a  trunsrer  riounl  is  provided  to 
m  enable  the  lines  running  to  the  switchboard  to  be  connected 

to  anjr  of  the  lines  running  out  of  the  station*     By  using  a 

■  transfer  board,  the  wires  coming  into  the  station  may  be 
brought  in  in  any  order  that  may  be  most  convenient,  and 
they  may  be  run  straight  to  the  board  %vithout  crossings. 
They  may  then  be  sorted  out  and  connected  to  any  desired 
circuit  terminals  on  the 
switchboard  by  using   the 

■  transfer  board.  The  trans- 
fer board  is  also  very  useful 
for  changing  the  terminals 
of  a  circuit  from  one  part 

■  of  the  board  to  another^ 
as  it  enables  it  to  be  done 
without  disturbing  the  con* 
nections  at  the  switchboard 
terroinaU  themselves. 

The  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  transfer  board 
will  be  understood  by  re- 
ferring to  Fig-  39.  A  num* 
ber  of  bare  No.  4  or  6 
B.  &  S*  wires  a  6  are 
stretched  vertically,  5  or 
$  inches  apart,  on  a  sub- 

■  sianiial  framework.  In 
Fig-  39  (a)  they  have  been 
shown  a  Utile  tp  one  side 

H  of  each  other  in  order  not 

to  confuse  the  connections.    Between  these,  a  corresponding 
number  of  horizontal  wires  c  are  stretched.     One  set  of  ver- 

Htical  wires  «  runs  directly  to  the  circuit  terminals  on  the 
switchboard  and  the  other  set  ^  connects  to  the  line  wires. 

The  horizontal  wires  are  used  for  connecting  across  from 
any  line  to  any  switchboard  lead.  For  example,  suppose 
I  and  /'  are  the  circuit  terminals  that  are  to  be  connected 
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Fig.  40 


lard  leads  ^»  p.  By  connecting  to  the  cross-wire, 
as~9liown  at  k,  U  Hne  1  is  connected  to  ^,  and  by  conjiect- 
m^  as  shown  at  m,n,  line  V  is  connected  to  p.  By  this 
arran  icemen t,  therefore,  the  line  and  switchboard  connec- 
tions can  be  transferred  in  any  way  desired.  The  actual 
nnmber  of  wires  used  in  any  case  will,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  number  of  circuits  to  be  accommodated.  The  con- 
nections between  vertical  and  horizontal  wires  are  usually 
made  by  means  of  a  clamp  connector,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  shown  in  Fig*  40  (a),  Differeot  methods  are  used  for 
stretching  the  wires  on  the  frame,  but  they  should  always 
be  mounted  so  that  they  will  be  thoroughly  insulated.  On 
this  account  the  wire  should  be  passed  through  porcelain  or 
glass  insulators  at  each  end,  as  indicated  in  Fig,  40  {b). 
The  wires  are  stretched  tightly  by  screwing  up  on  the  nut  » 
and  the  line  wire  attaches  to  terminal  /. 


SWITCHBOARBS    FOH    ALTERNATE NO-COKRENT 

8ERIES    I^VBTKMd 

54*     General    Electric    S^^lteh board, — When   series 

alternating-current  arc  lamps  are  operated  from  constant 
potential  alternators,  either  through  constant-current  trans 
formers  or  otherwise,  it  is  usual  to  provide  a  smal 
switchboard  for  each  transformer  or  regfulator;  that  is» 
the  various  devices  necessary  for  the  control  or  protection 
of  the  transformer  or  regulator  and  the  circuits  supplied 
from  it,  are  grouped  together  and  the  board  is  frequently 
placed  near  the  transformer  that  it  controls. 

Fig.  41  shows  front  and  rear  views  of  a  General  Electric 
board  of  this  kind  designed  for  a  35-light  transformer  sup- 
plying current  to  a  single  series  arc  circuit.  The  board  is 
equipped  with  an  ammeter  a,  plugs  b,  b  for  breaking  each 
side  of  the  arc  circuit,  a  plug  receptacle  c  for  short-circtdting 
the  arc  circuit  or  secondary  of  the  constant-current  trans- 
former, two  plugs  d,  d  for  disconnecting  the  primary  of  the 
transformer  from  the  alternator,  and  a  Thomson  recording 
wattmeter  e  for  measuring  the  total  watt-hours  supplied. 
The  ammeter  a  is  supplied  with  current  from   a  current 
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are  thoroughly  insulated  by  being  mounted  on  porcelain 
insulators  as  shown.  Fig.  42  shows  the  connections  for 
this  switchboard.  The  corresponding  parts  in  Figs.  41 
and  42  are  lettered  alike  so  that  further  explanation  is 
unnecessary. 

55J  Fig.  43  shows  the  connections  for  a  similar  board 
used  with  a  transformer  of  100-Hghts  capacity  supplying 
two  circuits  on  the  multicircuit  plan.     The  transformer  is 
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provided  with  two  secondary  coils,  which  are  connected 
in  series  through  the  two  lighting  circuits.  The  primary  is 
also  provided  with  two  windings  so  that  they  can  be 
connected  in  parallel  for  1,100  volts  or  in  series  for 
2,200  volts.  The  plugs  for  each  circuit  are  arranged  as 
in  Fig.  42,  but  only  one  ammeter  is  provided,  the  primary 
of  the  constant-current  transformer  being  connected  to  an 
ammeter  plug  that  can  be  inserted  in  suitable  jacks,  without 
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opentogf  the  larop  circuit,  and  thereby  made  to  indicate  the 
cturent  in  either  circuit, 

56.  The  ammeter  jack  used  on  this  board  is  shown 
in  Flu*  44-  The  ammeter  is  connected  to  the  plug  by 
means  of  a  twin  cable,  one  end  of  which  is  connected  to 
sleeve  ^  and  the  other  to  contact  c;  b  and  c  are,  of  course, 
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7if  AfTfrrff/^T'  &f         I 


■^  insulated  from  each  other.  When  the  plu|:  ifi  Inserted, 
h  is  in  contact  with  a,  and  c  with  d  and  e,  thus  cutting 
the  ammeter  into  circuit.  When  the  plug  is  withdrawn^ 
spring  d  makes  contact  with  the  bushing  to  which  a  is 
connected^  thus  maintaining  the  circuit, 

iPig,  45  shows  the  construction  of  the  plug  switches.     The 
plug  is  a  straight  brass  rod  with  a  well-insulated  handle  and, 
II 
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■  when  inserted,  makes  connection  between  the  front  and  rear 
H  bushings.  When  the  plug  is  withdrawn,  the  arcing  takes 
H  place  within  the  fiber  tube  and  is  smothered  out, 

H  57,  Western  Elect rk;  Bwttcb board. — Fig.  46  shows 
m  switch  used  by  the  Western  Electric  Company  on 
altematingK:urrent  arc  switchboards.     It  is  of  the  plunger 
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type,  each  side  of  the  circuit  being  broken  when  the  handle 
is  pushed  in.  The  arc  is  broken  within  the  porcelain 
cylinders  so  that  there  is  little  chance  for  it  to  hold  over  and 
bum  the  contacts. 


Pig.  46 


Fig.  47  shows  front  and  rear  views  of  the  small  switch- 
board panel  used  with  each  of  the  transformers  supplying 
series  circuits.  It  is  equipped  with  a  tubular  switch  a, 
operated  by  handle  dt  and  fuses  c,  d  enclosed  in  porcelain 


Fig.  47 


handles  so  that  they  can  be  easily  removed  for  renewal. 
The  ammeter  e  is  connected  directly  in  the  circuit,  but  for 
very  hig^h  pressure  circuits  it  would  be  advisable  to  operate 
the  ammeter  from  the  secondary  of  a  series  transformer. 


H  Fl^.  48  shows  one  arrangement  of  an  arc  switchboard 
together  with  the  transformers  and  regulators  throug^h 
which  the  alternation  current  is  supplied  from  the  machines 
to  the  circuits.    The  switchboard  is  rooitnted  in  a  gallery  and 


the  transfonners  and  regulators  are  placed  underneath,  as 
showtip  This  plan  of  mounting  the  board  in  a  gallery  is  used 
quite  largely  in  large  city  stations  or  in  other  places  where 
space  is  limited* 


INTERIOR  WIRING 

(PART  1) 


PRELIMINARY   CONSIDERATIONS 

1,  The  subject  of  interior  wiring^  involves  a  study  of  the 
various  methods  for  supplying  electric  current  to  devices, 
such  as  lamps,  motors,  etc.,  used  in  buildings;  also,  the 
methods  for  operating  bells,  burglar  alarms,  and  other 
minor  appliances  operated  by  electricity. 

In  electric  wiring,  the  ultimate  object  is  the  conveying 
of  the  electricity  to  the  lamp,  bell»  motor,  or  other  device 
that  is  to  be  operated.  But  this  must  be  done  in  a  proper 
manner;  otherwise  danger^  unsatisfactory  operation,  and 
waste  are   sxire   to   result* 

2«  Four  things  should  be  considered  in  every  electric 
installation:  (a)  safety,  (b)  satisfactory  operation,  (r)  con- 
venience and  neatness^  and  {d)  economy.     The  first  is  by  far 

'  the  most  important.  Therefore,  the  electrical  worker  should 
understand,  first  of  all,  what  are  the  sources  of  danger  in  the 
use  of  electric  currents  and  then  what  precautions  are  neces- 

[sary  and  what  conditions  must  be  complied  with  to  avoid 
these  dangers.  When  he  thoroughly  understands  these 
things,  he  should  learn  how  to  make  his  work  satisfactory  in 
other  respects  and  profitable  to  himself. 

The  same  causes  that,  under  certain  conditions,  make 
electricity  dangerous  to  life  also  make  it  a  source  of  fire 

[hazard.     There  are  also  conditions  under  which  an  electric 

[current   may   cause   fire,   although  it  may  not  be  directly 

H3 
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dangerous  to  life.  In  discussing  the  precautions  necessary 
to  avoid  any  chance  of  fire  from  an  electrical  cause,  the 
student  will  learn  how  to  avoid  danger  to  life  as  well,  so 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  that  subject  by  itself. 


FIRES  CAUSED  BY  ELECTRIC  WIRING 

3,  The  so-called  **electrical  fires,"  or  fires  that  are  caused 
by  the  presence  of  electric  wires  or  apparatus  within  a 
building,  can  be  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows: 

1.  Fires  caused  by  poor  work  or  improper  materials. 

2.  Fires  caused  by  overloading  the  apparatus  or  wire 
with  a  higher  voltage  or  with  more  current  than  it  was 
designed  to  carry. 

3.  Fires  caused  by  lightning  striking  the  outside  lines  or 
by  the  crossing  of  circuits  that  should  never  come  into 
contact  with  one  another. 

A  good  job  of  interior  wiring  overcomes  all  danger  due 
to  the  first  two  of  these  sources  of  hazard  and  most  of  the 
danger  due  to  the  third,  but  not  all,  for  accidents  sometimes 
occur  outside  of  the  buildings,  against  the  results  of  which 
the  present  accepted  devices  for  the  protection  of  inside 
circuits  are  not  sufficient.  The  failure  of  a  lighting  company 
to  use  proper  lightninjj  arresters  and  transformers  or  to 
insulate  the  outside  wires  thoroughly  may  cause  trouble 
within  a  building  in  which  the  wiring  is  properly  done. 


THE    NATIONAL    ELECTRICAI^    CODE 

4.  When  electric  lights  first  came  into  general  use,  the 
insurance  companies  discovered  that  there  were  many  fires 
of  electrical  origin,  because  the  wiring  was  of  very  inferior 
workmanship.  The  various  associations  of  underwriters, 
therefore,  formulated  rules  in  accordance  wuth  which  they 
required  that  all  wiring  be  done  or  they  would  not  insure 
buildings  containing  it.  In  the  course  of  time,  these  various 
rules  of  local  associations  were  reduced  to  a  uniform  code, 
and  finally,  in  1S9S,  they  becanie  known  as  the  National 
Electrical  Code  and  received  the  indorsement  of  practically 
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the  inspection  bureaus  throughout  the  United  States, 
ssldes  that  of  the  following  organizations:  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects^  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
the  American  Street  Railway  Association,  the  Factory  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  the  National  Association  of 
Fire  Engineers,  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
the  National  Electric  Light  Association,  the  Underwriters' 
National  Electric  Association. 

A  few  cities  have  rules  of  their  own  that  differ  slightly 
from  this  code,  but  the  differences  are  not  vitaU  Any  per- 
son doing  work  in  any  city  where  there  is  municipal  legisla- 
tion governing  his  work  should  investigate  the  laws  of  that 
particular  place  before  undertaking  to  lay  out  work  for  him- 
self* Every  wireman  should  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the 
latest  edition  of  the  National  Electrical  Code  and  do  work  in 
compliance  with  those  rules,  whether  additional  laws  exist 
or  not  Copies  of  the  code  and  of  all  other  information 
publi£ihed  by  the  Underwriters'  Association  for  the  sake  of 
reducing  the  fire  hazard  can  he  obtained  by  writing  to  the 

■laboratories  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  at 
(Dhicago  or  by  applying  at  the  nearest  Underwriters'  Inspec- 
tion Bureau.  The  rules  are  revised  by  conventions  as  often 
as  changes  in  the  electrical  art  make  such  revision  necessary* 

5.  Fittings  That  May  Be  Used. — In  addition  to  this 
code  of  rules,  the  National  Board  of  Underwriters  publishes 
twice  each  year  a  list  of  approved  fittings  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  code*  This  list  contains  the  names  of  articles 
that  have  been  found  entirely  satisfactory*  together  with  the 
names  of  the  manufacturers.     It  does  not  contain  a  list  of  ail 

I  fittings  that  will  pass  inspection,  and  many  good  articles  are 
not  listed  in  its  pages* 
I  CEXAMPI^S    OF    EL.KCTBICAL    FIREB 

6.  That  the  student  may  properly  understand  the  nature 
^of  the  fire  hazard  due  to  the  presence  of  electric  circuits,  before 
^■tudying  the  various  preventives,  the  folio  wing  typical  exam* 
"pies  of  electrical  fires  are  briefly  described.    These  are  reports 
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of  actual  fires  and  burn-outs  taken  from  the  Quarterly  Fj 
Reports  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

1.  Loose   connection   on    series   incandescent  circuit 
show  window.     Arc  ignited  insulating  covering  of  wire  ai 
fire    spread    to    surrounding    inflammable   material.      Fo- 
sprinkler  heads  opened  and  extinguished  the  fire,     Conteir: 
of  window  destroyed. 

2.  Socket-shell  burn-out  in  show  window  of  milliner  j- 
storc.  Short  circuit  caused  by  metallic  shell  of  socket  ^^ti 
window  fixture  establishing  connection  between  projectl^tag 
strands  of  flexible  fixture  wire. 

3.  Paraffin -cove  red  wire  used  for  pendants  for  di^^^p 
lights.  Wiring  installed  on  a  motor  circuit,  after  inspecticz^n^ 
by  occupant  of  building  who  wished  to  secure  li^ht.  Sh^^rt 
circuit  ignited  paraffin  covering  and  whole  place  burned  "Up, 

4.  Short  circuit  or  ground  on  constant-potential  lightixig 
circuit,  where  mains  ran  unprotected  through  damp  wo*r>d- 
work  in  a  brewery.  The  arc  thus  formed  ignited  iosulati^iig 
covering  of  the  wire  and  fire  communicated  to  woodwork:  of 
frame  building. 

5.  Short  circuit  in  flexible  cord  in  show  window  bum^ed 
out  the  window* 

6.  Heating  effect  of  incandescent  lamp,  A  16-can^.le- 
power  incandescent  lamp  on  a  52-volt  circuit  was  left  lying 
on  a  coat  in  a  newspaper  office*  About  4  hours  after  the 
lights  were  turned  on  the  coat  was  discovered  smoulderi-xs^f 
and  on  being  moved  burst  into  fiame. 

7.  Revolving  wheel  of  incandescent  lamps  in  show  w^in* 
dow  covered  with  handkerchiefs  burned  out  the  window 
either  by  sparking  at  the  commutator  or  from  heating  eflf^<^t 
of  the  lamps* 

8*  Sparks  from  an  arc  lamp  dropped  on  a  table  unci^i- 
neath  that  was  covered  with  open  boxes  of  shirt  waists* 
The  table  and  contents  destroyed,  otherwise  no  considera^T^le 
damage. 

9,  Flexible  lamp  cord  %vound  around  a  gas  fixture  ha^v^i^mg 
a  soft-rubber  insulating  joint.  The  current  grounded  thro^ta^ftTa 
the  joint  and  the  arc  ignited  the  escaping  gas. 
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10*  Overheating  of  No*  14  B.  ^  S*  wires  due  to  partial 
circuit,  caused  by  moisture,  through  porous  crockery 
^to»bs  on  which  wires  were  mounted.  The  fuses*  which 
were  too  large^  did  not  m^h  for  some  time  and  the  burning 

insulation  of  the  wires  set  fire  to  combustible  material  oear* 
fusing  a  loss  of  $15,000, 
P   11.     A  fuse  block,  improperly  constructed  and  placed  in 

dose  proximity  to  woodwork,  held  an  arc  after  a  short  circuit 

long  enough  to  set  fire  lo  the  woodwork. 
m  12,     Main  feed-wires  placed   in    an   elevator  shaft  were 

short-circuited  by  a  breakdown  of  their  insulation.     A  heavy 

fc  was  established  that  set  fire  to  building. 
13.     Overheating  of  resistance  coil  of  arc  lamp  that  was 
improperly  insulated  and  too  near  adjacent  woodwork  set 
fire  to  building. 

■  14*     Short  circuit  of  No,  14  wires  installed,  contrary  to 
ruleSj  in  molding  in  a  place  exposed  to  moisture.     The  fire 
was  stubborn   and  burned   fitfully  between   floors   and   was 
■ot  extinguished  before  a  loss  of  $2,000  had  been  sustained. 
15*     Fire  in  public  institution.      Building  wired  through- 
out  with  weather-proof  wire  nm   through    joists   without 
■msbings,  both  wires  of  the  circuit  being  brought  through 
one  hole  at  lamp  outlet  without  separation.      Short  circuit 
occurred  in  attic  that  quickly  set  fire  to  dry  timbers. 

16.  An  Edison  plug  cut-out  was  improperly  used  to  pro- 
tect a  5-horsepower  motor  operating  at  a  diflference  of 
potential  of  220  volts*  Fuse  in  blowing  failed  to  open 
circuity  thus  maintaining  an  arc  that  set  fire  to  building, 

17.  Circuit  controlling  an  electric  flat  iron  was  left  turned 
oo,  becoming  overheated  and  setting  fire  to  the  table.     Cir- 

kuU  had  no  signal  lamp  or  other  indicating  device  recom- 
mended for  such  equipment- 

18.  Overheating  of  mechanism  in  a  2,000-candlepower 
series  arc  lamp,  the  metal  casing  of  which  did  not  fiti  set 
fire  to  the  ceiling*     The  store  was  closed,  but  the  lamp  had 

_^en  left  burning  until  the  circuit  was  shut  off.  This  fire 
Sustrates  the  advisability  of  cutting  all  current  out  of  build- 
tigs  when  the  same  are  unoccupied. 
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19.  re  occurred  in  show  window,  caused  by  a  bath 
towel  LEiij  ig  from  support  on  to  a  lighted  incandescent 
lamp  in  bottom  of  window;  the  towel  becoming  ignited  set 
fire  to  the  contents  of  window  and  damaged  some  of  the 
stock  in  store, 

20.  Lightning  entered  building  over  badly  installed  watch- 
man circuit.  No  protective  devices  at  entrance  to  building. 
Wires  badly  insulated;  fastened  by  staples.  Heat  of  wires  set 
fire  to  joists  of  building. 

2L  Ground  of  llO-voIt  circuit  on  gas  pipe  in  attic*  Arc 
burned  i*inch  hole  in  pipe  and  set  fire  to  escaping  gas. 

22.  Fire  in  basement  of  building  caused  by  accumulation 
of  sodium  salt  on  back  of  three- wire  molding  run  on  brick 
wall.  Trouble  occurred  at  a  point  where  a  nail  had  been 
driven  through  molding  into  walL 

23.  Short  circuit  in  fixture  canopy  ignited  ceiling  above 
fixture.  Fire  also  occurred  at  same  moment  in  cabinet  at 
center  of  distribution.  It  was  found  on  inspection  that  the 
branch  cut-out  contained  copper  wire. 

24.  An  ignorant  workman  installed  a  lighting  circuit  in 
lead-covered  cable,    fastening    same    to    iron    ceiling  with 
staples.     Breakdown  of  insulation  of  cable  set  fire  to  ceilini 
when  it  was  found  that  no  main  switch  had  been  installed 
and  current  could  not,  therefore,  be  cut  off. 

25.  Switch  on  electric-light  circuit  was  mounted  in  dry- 
goods  store  at  a  point  where  draperies  came  in  contact 
with  it.  Flash  from  same  ignited  draperies  and  fire  spread 
rapidly  to  millinery  and  other  inflammable  material. 

26.  Breakdown  of  insulation  on  wires  of  lighting  circuit  in 
a  fine  residence  set  fire  to  woodwork  inside  partitions.  Fire 
occurred  at  night,  and  owing  to  delay  in  sending  in  alarm  and 
the  distance  from  fire-department  headquarters,  fire  was  not 
extinguished  until  a  heavy  loss  had  been  sustained. 

27.  Electric-light  wire  sagged  and  made  contact  with 
telephone  wire  running  to  cable  box.  Box  and  cable  con- 
nections completely  destroyed. 

28.  Burglar-alarm,  electric-bell,  and  electric-light  wires 
came  together  inside  the  partitions  of  a  residence.     The 
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insulation  on  the  wires  was  ignited  and  fire  followed  up  the 
partitions.  Owing  probably  to  lack  of  oxygen,  fire  did  not 
break  out  of  partitions,  but  spread  so  generally  over  the 
hoase  inside  that  much  damage  had  to  be  done  before  it 
could  be  extiDgoished. 

29*  Circuits  were  run  in  circular  loom  tubing  immediately 
over  a  steel  ceiling.  Where  the  tubing  came  through  the 
ceiling  for  a  loop,  the  sharp  edges  of  the  ceiling  cut  through 
the  same,  short*circuiting  the  wires.  Arc  ignited  the  insu- 
lation of  the  wires,  fire  following  same  up  under  the  ceiling. 
^  30.  Fire  in  livery  stable  due  to  blowing  of  fuse  in 
luncovered  cut-out  into  strav%*.  Fire  si^read  so  rapidly  that 
I  it  was  impossible  for  the  department  to  control  it. 

BL     Fire  in  basement  of  hotel  caused  by  water  leaking 

[and  running  down  the  blades  of  a  switch  on  500- volt  circuit, 

32.    Serious  burn-out  of  a  fire-alarm  system  by  cross  on 

500- volt  feed-wires  of  an  electric  railroad.     Nine  fire-alarm 

boxes »  a   tapper,  and   an   indicator  were    burned   out,   the 

repeater   also   being   partially   destroyed-      Fire   was   also 

I  started  in  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the  fire  department, 
but  was  promptly  extinguished.  It  was  found  on  inspec- 
tion that  the  instruments  were  protected  by  fuses  that  were 
much  too  short. 


7.     Figs.  1  to  6  illustrate  some  characteristic  bum-outs; 
^they  have  been  drawn  from  photographs  of  bum-outs  that 
,1     have  actually  occurred. 

H     Fig.  1  shows  a  gas  pipe  that  was  melted  by  an  arc  caused 
H     by  a  heavy  current*carrying  circuit  crossing  a  signal  circuit 
that  was  connected  to  the  pipe.     The  connection  to  the  pipe 
HtvBS  poor  and  unsoldered. 

■  Fig.  2  shows  joints  made  with  No,  10  wire  on  a  circuit 
Bdesigned  to  carry  200  amperes.  The  use  of  such  a  poor 
H  joint  gave  rise  to  heating  that  resulted  in  the  burning  out  of 
*  the  wire. 

~j^  Fig.  3  shows  a  fixture  canopy  with  a  hole  melted  through 
■it,  caused  by  a  fixture  cut-out  inside  the  canopy  becoming 
^short-circuited. 
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GENERAL    RULES 

8.     In  wiring  for  electric  lights  and  power,  there  are  certair:^ 
rules  that  apply  equally  to  all  systems  and  voltages;  thes^ 
will  be  our  first  study.     In  what  follows,  rules  and  eitplana^ 
tory  notes   taken   from  the   National   Electrical   Code  are 
indented  in  order  that  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
explanations  and   other   matter.     In   most   localities   these 
rules  have  the  force  of  laws*     Many  of  the  National  Code 
rules  deal  with  the  construction  of  the  various  fittings  used 
for  interior  wiring;  these  concern  the  manufacturers  of  the 
fittings  rather  than  the  workmen  who  install  them.     Most  of 
the  rules  here  given  relate  to  the  installation  of  appliances. 
Fittings  given  in  the  lists  issued  by  the  National  Board  a 
Fire  Underwriters  comply  with  their  rules, 

GENERAL  RULES— ALL  SYSTEMS  AND  VOLTAGES 

Wires — 

a.  Must  not  be  of  smaller  size  than  No,  14 
B<  &  S.,  except  in  fixtures  and  flexible  cords. 

This  is  because  wires  of  smaller  size  ar^  likely  to 
break  or  become  loose,  so  that  the  work  does  not  remain 
mechanically  secure »  and  because  a  small  wire  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  overloaded  by  connecting  a  few  additional  lamps 
to  it  than  is  a  larger  wire. 

i.  Tie-wires  must  have  an  insulation  equal  to 
that  of  the  conductors  they  confine* 

r.  Must  be  so  spliced  or  joined  as  to  be  both 
mechanically  and  electrically  secure  without  solder; 
they  must  then  be  soldered  to  insure  preservation » 
and  the  joint  covered  with  an  insulation  equal  to 
that  on  the  conductors. 

Stranded  wires  must  be  soldered  before  being 
fastened    under    clamps    or    binding    screws,    and 
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whether  stranded  or  solid,  when  they  have  a  conduc- 
tivity greater  than  No-  8  B.  &  S.  gauge,  they  must 
be  soldered  into  lugs  for  all  terminal  connections. 

Mi  joints  must  be  soldered,  even  if  made  with  some  form 
of  patent  splicing^  device.  This  ruliog  applies  to  joints  and 
splictfs  in  all  classes  of  wiring  covered  by  theiie  rules. 

9.    Whenever  it  is  possible  to  avoid  making  joints,  it  is 
advisable  to  do  so;  but 
Habere  joints  are  neces-  H^^B^QQQ^^^^^JQf^a^BH 
I     sary,  great  care  must  be 

taken  to  do  the  solder-  ^'°'*^ 

HiPg  well,  and  to  leave  no  corrosive  acid  on  the  wire.     There 
are  several  soldering  compounds  ^ov^^  on  the  market  that 

will  tin  the  wire  well 
^^^a^Pflp^  enough  to  make  a  good 

1^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  joint  and  yet  leave  no 
Fto.1  acid  on  it*     Soldering 

flux  in  the  form  of  sticks 
fs  more  convenient  than  liquid  soldering  fluid* 

Baldorliii^  Fluid. — 

I            The  following  formula  for  soldering  fluid  is  sng* 
gested: 
Saturated  solution  of  sine  chloride  ,  .  * B  parts 
Alcohol  .*♦.**,,,    p    .♦,,..-,,.,,    4  parts 
Glycerine  ,  ,  , ♦  *    1  part 
10,     Jointst — Figs^  7,  B,  and  ^  illustrate  joints  in  com- 
mon use.     In  removing               ^ 
th^  insulation  from  the 
wires   where   joints    or 
connections   are   neces- 
sary, and  in  scraping  the 
wire  to  clean  it  before 
making  the  jointi  great 
care  roust  be  exercised 
not  to  cut  into  the  wire 
and  lessen  its  cross-sec- 
tion and    consequently,                                ®'* 
its  carrying  capacity.    Especial  care  must  be  taken  in  handling 


I       fixture         ^s,  which  are  small  and  easily  cut  or  broken. 
■^  A  comj      itively  small  nick  in  a  copper  wire  will  make  it 
H  break  eas    f> 

j^B  In  recovering:  the  wire  with  insulating  tape,  a  suflBcient 
^^  amount  of  tape  must  be  used  to  afford  ample  protection, 
I  When  rubber-covered  wires  are  spliced  or  joined ^  two  kinds 
^        of  tape  must  be  used,  the  first  of  pure  rubber  softened  by  a 

volatile   oil,    and    the    second   of    cloth    saturated   with 

moisture-proof   adhesive   material. 

11,     Rules  RelatlDg  to  Wires  (Continued) « — 

d.  Must  be  separated  from  contact  with  walls, 
floors,  timbers,  or  partitions  through  which  they 
may  pass  by  n  on -combustible,  non-absorptive  insu- 
lating tubes,  such  as  glass  or  porcelain. 

Bushing  must  he  long  enough  to  bu^h  the  e  tit  ire  length 
of  the  hole  its  ooe  continuous  piece,  or  else  the  hole  must 
first  l>e  bushed  by  a  coiiliiiuot:s  waterproof  tube.  This  tub© 
may  be  a  conductor,  such  as  iron  pipe,  but  in  that  case 
an  tnsulatiug'  bushing  luust  be  pushed  into  each  eud  of  it 
far  enough  to  keep  the  wire  absolutely  out  of  contact  with 
the  pipe. 

e.  Must  be  kept  free  from  contact  with  gas, 
water,  or  other  metallic  piping,  or  any  other  coUn 
ductors  or  conductinsf  material  that  they  tnay  cross, ' 
by  some  continuous  and  firmly  fixed  non-conductor, 
creating  a  separation  of  at  least  1  inch.  Deviations 
from  this  rule  may  sometimes  be  allowed  by  special 
permission. 

When  one  wire  crosses  another  wire,  the  best  and  usual 
means  of  separating  them  is  by  means  of  a  porcelain  tube   , 
on  one  of  them.    The  tube  should  be  prevented  from  mov* 
ing  out  of  place,  either  by  a  cleat  at  each  end   or  by  taping 
it  securely  to  the  wire. 

The  same  method  may  be  adopted  where  wires  pass  close 
to  iron  pipes,  beams,  etc.,  or.  where  the  wires  are  above 
the  pipes,  as  is  generally  the  case,  ample  protection  can 
frequently  be  secured  by  supporting  the  wires  with  a  porce- 
lain cleat  placed  as  nearly  above  the  pipe  as  possible. 

/.  Must  be  so  placed  in  wet  places  that  an  air 
space  will  be  left  between  conductors  and  pipes  in 
crossing,  and  the  former  must  be  run  in  such  a  way 
that  they  cannot  come  in  contact  with  the  pipe 
accidentally.     Wires   should   be   rim   over,   rather 
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than  under,  pipes  on  which  moisture  is  likely  to 
ifather  or  which,  by  leaking:,  might  cause  trouble 
on  a  circuit. 

£r^  The  installation  of  electrical  conductors  in 
wooden  moldlni^  or  when  supported  on  insulators 
in  elevator  shafts  will  not  be  approved,  but  conduct- 
ors may  be  installed  in  such  shafts  if  incased  in 

approved  metal  conduits. 


U^ndergTOund  Coaduetorfi — 

«t  Must  be  protected,  when  brought  into  a  build* 
it^S*  ag^ainst  raoisture  and  mechanical  injury,  and  all 
combustible  material  must  be  kept  removed  from 
the  immediate  vicinity. 

d*  Must  not  be  so  arranged  as  to  shunt  the  cur- 
rent through  a  building  around  any  catch  box. 

This  refers  to  catch  boxes  in  the  street,  from  which  the 
wires  should  run  to  the  buildings,  and  not  from  street  to  build- 
ifig,  building  to  building,  and  back  again  into  the  street, 
around  one  or  more  catch  boxes,  thus  shunting  whatever 
protective  devices  there  may  be  in  the  catch  boxes* 

c.  Where  underground  service  enters  building 
through  tubes,  the  tubes  shall  be  tightly  closed  at 
outlets  with  asphaltum  or  other  non-conductor,  to 
prevent  gases  from  entering  the  building  through 
such  channels. 

d.  No  undergroimd  service  from  a  subway  to  a 
building  shall  supply  more  than  one  building  except 
by  written  permission  from  the  Inspection  Depart- 
ment having  jurisdiction* 

12.  Carrying  Capacities  of  Wires. — As  every  wire 
carrying  an  electric  current  is  somewhat  heated,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  how  much  current  can  safely  be  carried  by  a 
wire  of  a  given  size.    Table  I  supplies  this  information. 

Table  of  Carry! n#if  Capaeltj  of  Wires, — 

The  accompanying  table  (Table  I),  showing  the 
allowable  carrying  capacity  of  wires  and  cables  of 
98  per  cent,  conductivity,  according  to  the  standard 
adopted   by  the  American    Institute  of    Electrical 
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TABLE  I 
CARRYING    CAPACITY    OF   INSCXATBD    WIRES 


Rubber-Cov- 

Weather-Proof 

Circular  Mils 
(Approximate) 

B.  &  S.  Gauge 

ered  Wires 
Amperes 

Wires 
Amperes 

i8 

3 

5 

1,624 

i6 

6 

8 

2,583 

14 

12 

16 

4,107 

12 

17 

23 

6,530 

10 

24 

32 

10,380 

8 

33 

46 

16,510 

6 

46 

65 

26,250 

5 

54 

77 

33.100 

4 

65 

92 

41,740 

3 

76 

no 

52,630 

2 

90 

131 

66,370 

I 

107 

156 

83,690 

0 

127 

185 

105,500 

00 

150 

220 

133,100 

000 

177 

262 

167,800 

0000 

210 

312 

211,600 

200 

300 

200,000 

270 

400 

300,000 

330 

500 

400,000 

390 

590 

.500,000 

450 

680 

600,000 

500 

760 

700,000 

550 

840 

800,000 

600 

920 

900,000 

650 

1,000 

1,000,000 

690 

1,080 

1,100,000 

730 

1,150 

1,200,000 

770 

1 ,220 

1,300,000 

810 

1,290 

1,400,000 

850 

1,360 

1,500,000 

890 

1.430 

1,600,000 

930 

1,490 

1,700,000 

970 

1,550 

1,800,000 

1,010 

1,610 

1,900,000 

1,050 

1,670 

2,000,000 
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Engineers,  must  be  followed   in  placing  interior 
conductors. 

For  iDsuiated  alum  mum  wire  the  safe  carrying  capacity  is 
84  per  cent,  of  that  giveu  in  the  table  for  copper  wire  with 
the  same  kind  of  insulation- 

The  lower  limit  ts  !*pecified  for  rubber-covered  wires  to 
prcveat  gradual  deterioration  of  the  high  insniation  by  the 
htat  of  the  wires,  but  not  from  fear  of  ignitiag  tbe  insulation. 
The  question  of  drop  is  not  taken  id  to  consideration  in  the 
abtjve  table. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  Nos,  16  and  18  B.  &  S.  gauge 
wire  is  given,  but  no  wire  smaller  than  No,  14  is  to  be 
tised,  except  as  allowed  for  fixture  work  and  flexible  cord. 

13.  Wire  Ganges. — It  sometimes  happens  that  wires  of 
nt  size  are  sold  to  the  unwary.  A  workman  constantly 
iog  wires  of  varioiis 
ies  soon  learns  to 
uge  the  size  of  wires 
his  eye,  but  it  is  bet- 
to  use  a  wire  gauge 
squently  to  avoid  mis- 
Ices*  A  wire  of  given 
bould  just  enter 
t  intended  for 
t  size  in  the  style  of 
showiTi  in  Fig,  10. 
IS  in  the  form  of  a 
ier  caliper,  meas- 
Ing  the  diameter  of 
wire  in  thousandths 

an  inch,  or  mils,*  are  usually  more  accurate.    Table  1 1, 
iriug   the  diameter   in   mils   and   cross-sectional  area  in 


STANDARD 
WIRE  GAUGE 


F^ir;.  Mi 


•Diameters  of  wires  are  usually  expressed  tn  mils  or  thonsandtha 
an  inch  and  cross'Sectional  areas  in  circular  mils,  1  mil  =  tAfv 
ih  =  JXJl  inch.  1  circular  mil  is  equal  to  the  area  of  a  circle  of 
rich  the  diameter  is  1  nail  and  cross- sectional  areas  of  wires  are  des- 
Elated  by  the  number  of  circnlar  rails  contained  in  their  area.  The 
tular  mil  is  a  more  convenient  unit  than  the  square  inch  in  which 
tpress  the  areas  of^  round  wires  since  the  number  of  circular  mils 
ft  Eimplc  relation  to  the  diameter  in  mils.  If  the  diameter  d  is 
■d  in  mils,  then  the  number  of  circular  rails  cross-section  ts  d*. 
s,  a  No,  IXMK)  wire*  Table  11,  has  a  diameter  of  4fK)  mils,  or  AHO  inch, 
Us  area  in  circtilar  mils  is  i^Q'  ^  211^600.  1  square  inch  =»  1 ,273j2l0 
:ulaT  mib* 
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drenlar  mils  for  fhe  B.  &  S.  sizes  commonly  used  in  i 
wiring  work»  is  here  inserted  for  convenient  reference, 
number  of  circular  mils  cross-section  as  given  in  tUt  j 
is  more  accurate  than  in  Table  I,  but  the  areas  as  giv 
Table  I  are  close  enough  for  all  practical  calculationa. 

TABIiE  n 
DIMBN8ION8   OF  BARB   COPPXB   WIBB   B.    A   8. 


Gaciffe 
Nninber 

Diameter 

MilA 

Area 

Circular 

Mils 

Gange 
Nnmber 

Diameter 
Mils 

oooo 

460.0 

211,600.0 

8 

128.5 

i6.50tf9 

coo 

409.6 

167,805.0 

9 

1 14.4 

i3.09m| 

00 

364.8 

133.079.4 

10 

101.9 

io,38ijH 

0 

324.9 

105,534.5 

II 

90.7 

8,234*1 

I 

289.3 

83,694.2 

12 

80.8 

6,S*Ml] 

2 

257.6 

66,373.0 

13 

72.0 

5,1784:] 

3 

229.4 

52,634.0 

14 

64.1 

4,iofiL8  3 

4 

204.3 

41,742.0 

15 

57.1 

3.as6.7  ; 

5 

181.9 

33.102.0 

16 

50.8 

2.583.9 

6 

162.0 

26,250.5 

17 

45.3 

2,048.3 

7 

144.3 

20,816.0 

18 

40.3 

1.624.3 

WIRING    FOR    liOW-POTENTIAIi    SYSTEMS 
14.     Definition  of  liOw-Potential  System. — 
LOW-POTENTIAL  SYSTEMS 

660  Volts  or  lioss 

Afiy  circuit  attached  to  any  machine  or  combination 
of  machines  that  develops  a  difference  of  Potential 
between  ariy  tzvo  wires  of  over  10  volts  and  less  than 
550  volts  shall  be  cojisidered  as  a  low-potejitial  circuit 
and  as  coming  under  this  class,  unless  an  approved 
traiisforming  device  is  used  that  cuts  the  difference  of 
potential  down  to  10  volts  or  less,  7  he  primary  cir* 
cuit  7iot  to  exceed  a  potential  of  3,500  volts. 
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coftdnctors,  closed  at  the  top  (tbe  wires  passings  throwgb 
bushed  holes),  aad  extendi nj;  not  less  than  6  feet  from  the 
floor;  or  by  an  froo -armored  or  metal -sheathed  msuladug 
conduit  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  strain  to  which 
]i  will  be  subjected,  and  with  the  ends  protected  by  the 
liniosg:  or  by  special  insulated  biishmfi:^*  so  as  to  prevent  th« 
possibility  of  cutting  the  wire  iGsulation;  or  by  plain  metal 
pipe,  lined  with  approved  flexible  tubing»  which  must 
extend  from  the  Insulator  next  below  the  pipe  to  the  one 
next  above  it. 

If  metal  conduits  or  Iron  pipes  are  used  to  protect  wip^ 
carrying;  alternating  currents*  the  two  or  more  wires  of  each 
circuit  must  be  placed  in  the  same  conduit  as  troublesome 
induction  effects  and  heating  of  the  pipe  mif^ht  otherwise 
result.  And  the  insulaiioo  of  each  wire  must  be  reenforced 
by  approved  flexible  tubing  extending  from  the  insulator 
next  below  the  pipe  to  tbe  one  next  above  it.  This  should 
also  be  done  tn  dtrect-current  wiring  if  there  is  any  possi- 
bility of  alternating  current  ever  being  used  on  the  system. 

For  high- voltage  work,  or  in  damp  places,  the  wooden 
boxing  may  be  preferable,  because  of  the  precautions  that 
would  be  necessary  to  secure  proper  insulation  if  the  pipe 
were  used.  With  these  exceptions,  however,  iron  pipe  \s 
considered  preferable  to  the  wooden  boxing,  and  its  use 
is  strongly  urged.  It  is  especially  suitable  for  the  protection 
of  wires  near  belLs,  pulleys,  etc 

/.     When  run  in  unfinished  attics,  or  tn  proximity  ' 
to  water  tanks  or  pipes,  will  be  considered  as  exposed 
f  to  moisture, 

16.    The  reason  for  the  first  part  of  (b)  is  thai  plttrtiar 

and  cement  are  likely  to  corrode  the  insulation  on  the  wire 
and  cause  it  finally  to  break.  If  the  plaster  is  damp»  leakaire 
takes  place,  the  wire  is  gradually  dissolved  by  electrolysis, 
and  finally  it  becomes  so  thin  it  cannot  carry  its  ctirrent 
without  excessive  heating  and,  perhaps,  not  without  melting. 
While  there  are  many  places  where  wires  embedded  in  plaster 
have  been  used  for  years  without  serious  trouble,  because  of 
the  dryness  of  the  buildings  where  they  are  in  use,  trouble 
may  develop  at  any  time  and  the  practice  is  always  a  danger- 
ous one. 

The  second  part  of  {b)  is  inserted  as  a  direct  prohibition 
against  running  electric-light  wires  as  bell  wires  are  usually 
put  up.  Staples  not  only  do  not  insulate  the  wire,  but  are  likely 
to  cut  into  the  insulating  covering  already  on  it.  Rule  (c) 
is  to  prevent  the  location  of  wires  where  it  is  impossible  to 
know  that  they  are  properly  supported  and  insulated. 
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17»     The  suggestions  regarding  the  protection  of  wires 

side  walls  or  other  places  where  thejr  are  liable  to  be 

laged,  should   be  carefully  noted.      In  interior  wiring, 

one  of  the  chief  sources  of  risk  is  the  currents  that  may 

flow  from  the  wiring  to  ground  if  the  iasulaiion  becomes 

—  defective.     The  danger  from  leakage  currents  either  from 

f  wire  to  wire  or  from  wires   to    ground  is   fully  as  great 

if  oot  greater  than   that   from   overloaded   wires  or  from 

,  actual  short  circuits  between  wires. 


SYSTEMS    OF    DlSTRlBUTIClN    FOR    INTERIOR    WIRING 

18.     The  voltages  in  common  use  on  low-potential  sys- 
tems are:     For  direct  currents,  110  and  220;  for  alternating 
currents,  104  to  110.     These   are   used   on   both   two- wire 
and  three-wire   systems.     Many   lighting  companies  allow 
for  various  amounts  of   drop  at   different  points  on   their 
Jines    and    install    lamps    of    different    voltages,    as,    for 
linstance,   108- volt  lamps  near  the  generator   and    lOO-volt 
Mamps  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  line,  wath  lamps  of  inter- 
mediate voltages  at  intermediate   points.     But   the    lamps 
used  in  any  one  building  are  usually  all  of  the  same  voltage. 

I     19*    trii©  T^vo-Wlr©  System* — This  is  the  simplest  plan 

of  wiring  and  the  one  in  most  general  use.     Fig.  11  shows 

.in  diagram  its  essential  features.     The  diagram  of  connec- 

Itions  is  the  same  for  al!  voltages  and  for  alternating  or 
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t^currentsj    but  the  fittings,   such  as  lamps,  sockets, 
>uts,  and  switches,  and  the  si^es  of  wire  used  will  be 

[very  differenti     The  fittings  and  the  proper  sixes  of  wire  to 

be  used  will  be  discussed  later. 
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■  I  Xiaison  Tkree-Wlre  Hystem* — This    system 

comes  J- ^      in  importance  and  extent  of  use;  it  also  is  used 

^h  V  us  voltages  and  with  direct  or  alternating  currents^ 
plly  tne  pressures  are  110  volts  between  either  outer 
wfre  and  the  middle  or  neutral  wire  and  220  volts  betweea 
the  outer  wires.  Fig.  12  shows  the  diagram  of  connections. 
This  system  is  also  sometimes  installed  with  220  volts 
between  the  neutral  and  outer  wires  and  440  volts  between 

le  outside  wires. 

Referring  to  the  diagram,  Fig.  12,  observe  the  following; 

hen  the  currents  in  the  two  outside  wires  are  equal  in 
no  current  passes  over  the  neutral  wire;  but  when 

-^ 
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^he^  currents  are  not  equals  that  is^  when  more  lamps 
motors   are  on   one   side   of   the   nentrnl   wire   Xh^n  on   the 
other,  the  "difference  current'*  flows  on  the  middle  wire. 

21.  The  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  with  lamps  of 
any  given  voltage  it  is  possible  to  save  in  the  amount  of 
wire  required.  In  the  outside  lines  of  the  lighting  company 
is  where  the  greatest  saving  is  effected,  because  the  neutral 
wire  is  there  much  smaller  than  the  outer  ones,  and  three 
wires  are  used  instead  of  four,  which  would  have  to  be  run 
if  the  generators  were  operated  independently.  In  interior 
wiring,  the  saving  is  not  so  great,  because  the  neutral  wire 
must  be  large  enough  to  carry  the  current  in  case  all  the 
load  is  turned  off  one  side  of  the  circuit,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  the  fuse  on  one  side  should  blow  and  that  on  the  other 
side  did  not,  and  because  in  small  installations,  where  unbal- 
ancing is  likely  to  occur,  three-wire  mains  must  be  large  to 
reduce  this  trouble  to  a  minimum. 
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22.  The  three-wire  system  also  has  some  disadvantages. 
Its  most  objectionable  feature  is  that  if  any  one  line  is 
lOpened,  as  by  the  blowing  of  a  fuse  on  one  line  only»  the 
ystem  is  unbalanced  and  a  voltage  different  from  that 
intended  for  the  apparatus  is  thrown  on  the  lines,  unless  the 
line  loss  is  very  small  indeed.  If  it  is  the  middle  wire  that 
opens,  the  whole  220  volts 
maybe  thrown  on  110-volt 
apparatus,  if  the  system 
is  much  unbalanced*  For 
this  reason,  some  Edison 
companies  refuse  to  place 
cut-outs  on  the  neutral 
wire;  but  the  main  switch 
should  in  all  cases  open 
all  three  lines.  Another 
weakness  of  the  three -wire 
system  is  the  fBct  that 
there  is  more  danger  in 
220  volts  than  in  110,  and 
a  shock  received  from  a 
220- volt  circuit  may  be 
very  severe.  The  wirings 
is  somewhat  more  com- 
plicated, but  owing  to  the 
saving   in   line   materials, 

the  Edison  three-wire  system  has  been  introduced  to  a  very 
great  extent  and  still  meets  with  much  favor  in  new  installa' 
tions,  besides  extending  the  network  of  its  wires  from 
existing:  stations.  Lately  it  has  had  a  new  competitor  in  the 
'  220-voIt  two-wire  system,  which  has  ^own  in  popularity 
with  the  perfecting  of  the  220-volt  incandescent  lamp. 

i23.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  ran  the  three  wires  no 
farther  withiti  the  building  than  to  the  centers  of  distribu- 
tion, and  from  these  centers  to  use  the  two-wire  system, 
dividing  the  circuits  as  equally  as  possible  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  three-wtfe  circuit,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13,      By  this 
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mtMBp  the  branch  lines  are  fused  on  both  sides  and  atnplf 
protected  agaiust  excessive  currents^  though  not  againi^t 
high  voltage.  If  the  neutral  wire  within  the  building  is 
protected  by  a  fuse  as  large  as  that  in  either  of  the  main 
wires,  the  danger  of  that  Une  opening  is  very  small. 

24.  A  method  of  rmming  wires  on  the  two-wire  plan 
that  is  Bometimes  confused  with  the  three-wire  system  is 
Ulmstrated  in  Wig.  14.  In  this  method  the  middle  wire  carries 
the  whole  curreati  while  each  outside  wire  carries  the  current 
necessary  for  the  li|[hts  on  its  side.  This  method  effects  no 
saving  of  copper;  in  fact,  it  often  requires  more  than  the 
two-wire  system  would,  becati&e  the  three  wires  must  gen- 
erally be  of  the  same  st^e,  as  explained  under  the  subject  of 
cut-out  protection*  The  object  of  the  arrangement  is  solely 
to  make  it  possible  to  turn  off  a  number  of  the  lights  with- 
out running  four  wires*  The  Underwriters  will  not  jgermit 
it  with  more  than  660  watts  on  a  side.  ^^ir>^ 
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25*  House  wiring  should  consist  of  two  distinct  portions: 
I  dlfitti button  circtiltBf  which  run  from  the  lamps  to  a 
center  of  cUstrlbutlon  and  which  should  always  be  two- 
wire  circuits,  and  the  mains,  which  run  from  the  outside 
lines  to  the  distribution  center  and  which  must  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  particular  system  to  be  used.    If 
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mains  must  be  installed  before  it  is  known  what  system  is 
to  supply  current,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  run  four  wires  of 
the  size  required  were  the  lamps  to  be  divided  equally 
between  two  separate  two-wire  systems.  This  will  make  it 
possible  to  connect  to  any  system  operating  at  the  voltage 
for  which  the  wiring  calculations  are  made. 
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^^  SWITCHES  AND  CUT-OUTS 

"  26.  There  are  certain  devices  for  the  protection  of  con* 
stant-poteatial  systems  that  are  necessary  no  matter  what 
voltage  is  used.  Should  anything  happen  to  damage  the 
wiring,  it  is  necessary  that  the  wires  be  disconnected  from 
the  source  of  supply  of  current  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
The  devices  for  this  purpose  that  are  operated  by  hand  are 
called  switches.  Those  that  work  automatically  are  called 
atitomatle  cut-outs.  These  latter  are  ol  two  kinds — 
fuees  and  circuit- breakers. 

Both  a  switch  and  an  automatic  cut-out  must  be  placed  at 
or  near  the  place  where  wires  enter  a  building.  They  must 
also  be  placed  at  various  other  points  on  the  wiring. 

27*  The  object  of  the  cut-out  is  to  protect  the  wires  and 
the  devices  connected  to  them  from  damage  due  to  the 
presence  of  too  much  current  from  any  cause  whatever. 
The  ordinary  cut-out  consists  of  a  porcelain  base  that  carries 
suitable  terminals  for  holding  a  piece  of  fusible  wire,  or  fuse, 
which  melts  and  opens  the  circuit  whenever  the  current 
beeotnes  excessive.  Not  only  must  the  cut-out  protect  the 
lines  when  there  is  trouble ^  but  it  must  be  so  placed  that  it 
can  be  reached  to  replace  the  fuse  or  reset  the  circuit- 
breaker  when   the    trouble  is  remedied.     It  must  also  be 

I,      arranged  so  that  the  blowing  of  a  fuse  or  the  opening  of  a 

^■circuit-breaker  cannot  do  any  damage. 

^^  28,  Switches  are  designed  to  disconnect  the  lines  from 
the  source  of  electricity,  not  only  when  there  is  trouble,  but 
when  convenience  requires,  as  in  turning  off  lights,  starting 
and  stopping  motors. 

Circuit-breakers  are  not  as  commonly  used  in  interior- 
wiring  work  as  are  fusible  cut-outs*     They  nre  automatic 
switches  controlled  by  an  electromagnet  and  are  made  in  a 
^  number  of  different  styles*    Whenever  the  current  exceeds 
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that  for  which  the  circuit-breaker  ts  adjusted,  the  electro- 
ma^et  attracts  its  armature  and  releases  the  switch,  thus 
openiiig^  the  circuit* 

The    following  rules   regfarding   these   devices  must   he 
observed  in  all  cases: 

Bwltches,  Ciit-Oiits,  Clrcuit-Breftkers,  Etc- — 

a.  Must,  whenever  called  for,  unless  otherwise 
provided,  be  so  arranged  that  the  cut^onts  will  pro- 
tects and  the  opening  of  the  switch  or  circuit- 
breaker  will  disconnect,  all  the  wires;  that  is,  in 
a  two- wire  system  the  two  wires,  and  in  a  three- wire 
system  the  three  wixes,  must  be  protected  by  the 
cut-out  and  disconnected  by  the  operation  of  the 
switch  or  circuit*breaker* 

d.  Must  not  be  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  easily  ignitible  stuff  or  where  exposed  to  inflam- 
mable gases  or  dust  or  to  flyings  of  combustible 
matertaL 


In  starcb  and  candy  factories,  grain  elevators,  flouring 
mills,  and  ImiJ dings  used  for  woodworking  or  other  purposes 
that  would  cause  the  tittings  to  be  exposed  to  dust  and  flyings 
oC  inSammable  material,  the  cut -outs  at^d  swttclies  should 
be  placed  in  approved  cabinets  outside  of  the  dust  rooms. 
If,  taoweveri  it  Is  necessary  to  locate  them  in  the  dust  rooms, 
the  cabinets  must  l^  du:»t-pr€K>f  and  must  be  provided  with 
self-closing  doors. 

c.  Must,  when  exposed  to  dampness,  either  be 
enclosed  in  a  waterproof  box  or  mounted  on  porce- 
lain knobs. 

d.  Time  switches  must  be  enclosed  in  an  iron 
box,  or  cabinet  lined  with  fire-resisting  material. 

If  an  iron  box  is  used,  the  minimum  thickness  of  the  iron 
must  be  .128 inch  (No.  8  B.  &  S.  gauge). 

If  cabinet  is  used,  it  must  be  lined  with  marble  or  slate  at 
least'  f  inch  thick,  or  with  iron  not  less  than  .128  inch  thick. 
Box  or  cabinet  must  be  so  constructed  that  when  switch 
operates,  blade  shall  clear  the  door  by  at  least  1  inch. 

Automatic  Cut-Outs  (Fuses  and  Circuit-Breakers) 

Excepting"  on  main  switchboards,  or  where  otherwise 
subject  to  expert  supervision,  circuit-breakers  will  not  be 
accepted  unless  fuses  are  also  provided. 

a.  Must  be  placed  on  all  service  wires,  either 
overhead  or  underground,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
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point  where  they  enter  the  building  and  inside  the 
walls,  and  arranged  to  cut  off  the  entire  current 
from  the  building* 

Where  the  required  switch  is  ioside  the  building,  the  ctat- 
out  required  by  tfiis  section  must  be  placed  so  as  to  pro- 
tecl  it. 

In  risks  having  private  plants,  the  yard  wires  running 
from  building  to  building  are  not  j^enerally  considered  as 
service  wires,  so  that  cut-outs  would  not  be  required  where 
the  wires  eater  buildings,  provided  that  the  next  fuse  back 
is  small  enough  to  properly  protect  the  wires  i  aside  tbe 
bailding  iu  question. 

t.  Must  be  placed  at  every  point  where  a  change 
is  made  in  the  size  of  wire  (unless  the  cut-out  in 
the  larger  wire  will  protect  the  smaller), 

20.  The  object  of  a  fusible  cut-out  is  to  protect  the 
fiprire;  therefore,  it  must  be  placed  so  that  all  the  current 
that  flows  through  the  wire  to  be  protected  will  also  pass 
through  the  cut-out.  The  fuse  is  proportioned  so  that  its 
carrying  capacity  will  not  exceed  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  wire,  as  given  in  Table  I;  hence,  if  an  excessive  cur- 
rent flows,  the  fuse  will  melt  and  open  the  circuit  before 
the  wire  becomes  overheated.  If  a  branch  wire,  say  No,  14^ 
were  connected  to  a  main,  say  No.  10,  and  if  no  cut-out 
were  placed  at  the  junction,  it  is  plain  that,  since  the 
fuse  in  the  No,  10  wire  has  a  carrying  capacity  in  excess 
of  that  allowed  for  No,  14,  a  short  circuit  or  overload 
on  the  branch  line  might  cause  overheating  of  the  No*  14 
wire.  Very  often,  however,  the  fuse  in  the  larger  wire  is  of 
such  size  that  it  protects  the  smaller  wire,  in  which  case  it  is 
not  necessary  to  place  a  fuse  at  the  junction  point.  For 
example,  take  the  case  where  No*  H  wire  at  a  fixture  outlet 
it  attached  to  the  fixture  wiring.  The  wire  in  the  fixture  is 
usually  No.  16  or  No,  18  in  order  that  it  may  pass  between  the 
gas  pipe  and  the  outer  shell,  but  the  fuse  In  the  cut-out  or  on 
the  panel  board  at  the  distributing  center  is  proportioned  in 
accordance  with  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  fixture  wire 
instead  of  the  No,  14  wire  running  from  the  panel  board 
or  cnt-out  to  the  fixture;  hence,  in  this  case  the  fuse  in 
the  larger  wire  protects  the  smaller  wire  and  a  cut-out  in  the 
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fixture  canopy  where  the  fixture  wire  attaches  to  the  No.  14 
lines  is  unnecessary;  in  fact,  fixture  cut-outs  are  prohibited 
by  rule  (c)  given  below. 

c.  Must  be  in  plain  sight  or  enclosed  in  an 
approved  cabinet  and  readily  accessible.  They 
must  not  be  placed  in  the  canopies  or  shells  of 
fixtures. 

The  ordinary  porcelain  link-fuse  cut-out  will  not  be 
approved.  Link  fuses  may  be  used  only  when  mounted 
on  approved  slate  or  marble  bases  and  must  be  enclosed 
in  dust-tight,  fireproof  cabinets,  except  on  switchboards 
located  well  away  from  combustible  material,  as  in  the 
ordinary  engine  and  dynamo  room  where  these  conditions 
will  be  maintained. 

30,  Rule  ic)  is  important.  It  prohibits  the  use  of  the 
small  cut-outs  that  were  formerly  placed  in  the  canopies  of 
fixtures  in  order  to  protect  the  fixture  wiring.  These  cut- 
outs gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  introduced  a  fire  risk 
that  more  than  offset  any  advantage  they  might  have  had. 
It  has  been  found  safer  and  more  satisfactory,  therefore,  to 
omit  them  and  let  the  fuse  in  the  cut-out  on  the  branch  main 
leading  to  the  fixture  afford  the  protection,  as  explained 
under  rule  (d). 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  rule  prohibits  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  porcelain  link-fuse  cut-outs  that  were,  until 
recently,  very  largely  used  for  the  protection  of  circuits. 
The  link  fuse  consists  of  a  piece  of  fuse  wire  or  strip  pro- 
vided with  copper  terminals,  the  fuse  wire  or  strip  being 
exposed  to  the  air.  These  fuses  were  held  between  suitable 
terminals  mounted  on  a  porcelain  base.  The  use  of  link 
fuses  is  still  permitted  when  they  are  mounted  on  slate  or 
marble  distributing  boards  and  placed  in  fireproof  cabinets, 
but  the  link-fuse  porcelain  cut-out  is  no  lono;er  permitted 
and  it  is  now  necessary  to  use  enclosed  fuses  instead. 
Enclosed  fuses  and  link  fuses  will  be  described  in  detail 
when  fittings  are  taken  up. 

d.  Must  be  so  placed  that  no  set  of  incandes- 
cent lamps  reciuirinj^^  more  than  (UK)  watts,  whether 
grouped  on  one  fixture   or  on   several  fixtures,  or 
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pendants,  will  be  dependent  on  one  cut-out.  Spe- 
cial permission  may  be  given  in  writing  by  the 
Inspection  Department  having  jurisdiction  for 
departure  from  this  rule  in  the  case  of  large  chan- 
deliers, stage  borders,  and  illurainated  signs- 

The  above  rule  shall  also  apply  to  motors  wheQ  more 
tbati  one  is  dependent  on  a  si  ogle  cut-out* 

The  idea  is  to  have  a  small  fu&e  to  protect  the  lamp 
socket  and  the  small  wire  used  for  fixtures,  pendants,  etc. 
It  also  lessens  the  chances  of  ejttinguishiog  a  large  nurober 
of  liji^hts  if  a  short  circuit  occurs. 

On  open  work  in  large  mills,  approved  Imlc- fused  rosettes 
may  be  used  at  a  voltaj:je  of  not  over  125,  and  approved 
enclosed-fused  rosettes  al  a  voltage  of  not  over  250,  the  fuse 
in  the  rosettes  not  to  eacceed  3  amperes,  and  a  fuse  of  over 
25  amperes  nii3st  not  be  used  in  the  bratich  circuit. 

All  braoches,  or  taps,  from  a  three- wire  Edison  system 
must  be  run  as  two -wire  circuits. 


m  31*  Rule  (d)  is  very  important  because  it  limits  the 
number  of  lamps  that  may  be  operated  on  any  one  circuit. 
On  110- volt  circuits,  660  watts  is  equivalent  to  not  more 
than  twelve  16-candlepower  lamps;  on  220-volt  circuits  not 
more  than  ten  16-candlepower  lamps.  It  is  best  not  to 
exceed  ten  lamps  to  a  circuit  except  in  the  special  cases 
mentioned  in  the  rule.  The  fused  rosettes  referred  to  under 
rule  (d)  are  small  porcelain  cut-outs  from  which  the  lamps 
are  suspended.  It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  these 
rosettes  are  not  allowed  on  pressures  higher  than  125  volts 
unless  they  are  provided  with  enclosed  fuses. 

Rule  (d)  also  applies  to  motors  when  more  than  one 
motor  is  dependent  on  a  single  ciit-out<  This  refers  partic- 
ularly to  fan  motors,  as  most  motors  for  power  purposes  will 
be  over  660  watts  capacity  and  each  motor  will  therefore 
require  a  branch  circuit  and  cut-otit  of  its  own, 

e.  The  rated  capacity  of  fuses  must  not  exceed 
the  allowable  carrying  capacity  of  the  wire.  Circuit- 
breakers  must  not  be  set  more  than  30  per  cent, 
above  the  allowable  carrying  capacity  of  the  wire, 
unless  a  fusible  cut-out  is  also  installed  in  the  circuit. 

This  is  very  important.  A  fuse  block  not  properly  fused 
is  of  no  use  whatever.  Irresponsible  parties  sometimes 
place  fuses  much  too  large  to  protect  the  wire  and  which 
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Foutd  destroy  the  cut-out  if  they  should  ever  blow^  besides 

doing  other  damage.    Sometimes,  also,  fuse  blocks  are  found 

having  copper  wire  where  the  fuses  should  be;   of  course, 

Kthey  are  of  no  use  with  such  connections.     The  common 

custom  of  fusing  with  wire  much  larger  than  that  allowable 

is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  prohibition  of  link-fuse  porce- 

.■  Iain-base  cut-outs.     The  bases  used  with  enclosed  fuses  are 

not   easily  fused   with    any    wire    that    may  be  convenient 

V      because  the  terminals  are  not  suited  to  a  wire  fuse*     Note 

Vthat  rule  {e)  fixes  the  maximum  size  of  fuse  to  be  used  on 

any  circuit  by  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  wire  protected 

and  not  by  the  current  required  for  operating  the  devices 

hised  on  the  circuit.     For  example,  the  carrying  capacity  of 

Ha  No.  14  rubber-covered  wire  is  12  amperes  and  the  rated 

Hcapacity  of  the  fuse  used  on  a  No.  14  circuit  could  be  as 

^Hiigh  as  12  amperes  without  breaking  the  rule,  though  there 

might  only  be  ten  110*volt  lamps  on  the  circuit  requiring  a 

current  of  about  5  amperes  for  their  operation ♦ 

H     Cut-outs  should  always  be  installed  in  a  location  where 

^they  can  be  easily  reached  for  the  replacement  of  fuses* 

This  is  a  point  too  often   neglected  in  the  laying  out  of 

Binterior  wiring,  particularly  for  small  houses  where  regiilarji 

distaibuting  panel  boards  are  not  used. 

When  arc  lamps  are  operated  on  constant-potential  circuits, 
each  lamp  must  be  provided  with  a  cut-out  and  the  branch 
conductors  leading  from  the  mains  to  the  lamps  should  have 
a  carrying  capacity  about  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
normal  current  in  order  to  allow  for  the  increased  current 
required  when  the  lamp  is  started  or  when  the  carbons 
become  stuck.  If  each  lamp  is  not  fed  by  a  separate  branch 
circuit  running  from  a  panel  board  or  fuse  cabinet,  it  is 
necessary  to  locate  an  enclosed-fuse  cut-out  at  the  point 
where  the  wires  leave  the  mains  for  a  lamp. 

32.  Circuit-breakers  may  be  set  so  as  to  work  with 
greater  accuracy  than  fuses;  they  respond  more  quickly  to 
sudden  overloads,  for  fuses  require  a  little  time  to  get 
hot  enough  to  melt.    For  this  reason,  circuit-breakers  may 
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be  set  for  higher  currents  than  fuses*  If  they  are  not  so  set, 
they  will  give  trouble  by  opening  the  circuit  on  momentary 
overloads  that  would  not  be  sufficient  to  melt  the  fuses* 
Circuit-breakers  are  usually  installed  to  protect  machines, 
I  such  as  motors  and  dynamos;  they  are  not  used  for  the  pro- 
'tectionof  the  branch  distribution  circuits  in  buildings  because 
the  rules  require  that  they  shall  only  be  used  in  such  places 
where  they  will  at  all  times  be  under  expert  supervision* 

33.     Bnles  Belattng  to  S^w^ltclies- — 

Switclics — 

a.  Must  be  placed  on  all  service  wires,  either 
overhead  or  onderground,  in  a  readily  accessible 
place,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  where  the 
wires  enter  the  building,  and  arranged  to  cut  off 
the  entire  current. 

Service  cut-out  and  switch  must  be  arranged  to  cut  off 
Ojrrent  froin  all  devices,  incluUiiig  meters. 

In  risks  having  private  plants,  the  yard  wires  rutining 
from  building  to  building  are  not  generally  considered  as 
service  wires^  so  that  switches  would  not  he  required  m  each 
buildiog  if  there  are  other  switches  convenieatly  located  OQ 
the  mains  or  if  the  generators  are  near  at  hand. 

^.  Must  always  be  placed  in  dry»  accessible 
places  and  be  grouped  as  far  as  poS5iible,  Knife 
switches  must  be  so  placed  that  gravity  will  tend 
to  open  rather  than  close  them. 

When  possible,  switches  sbould  be  so  wired  that  blades 
wiU  be  **dead**  when  switch  is  open. 

IE  knife  switches  are  used  in  rooms  where  combustible 
flyings  would  be  Mkely  to  accumulate  around  them,  they 
ihoiiTd  be  enclosed  to  dust-tight  cabinets.  Even  in  rooms 
where  there  is  no  combustible  material  it  is  better  to  put  all 
knife  switches  in  cabinets*  in  order  to  lessen  the  danger  of 
accidental  short  circuits  being  made  across  their  exposed 
metal  parts  by  careless  workmen. 

Up  to  250  volts  and  30  amperes,  approved  indicating  snap 
switches  are  advised  in  preference  Co  koife  switches  on  llgbl- 
ing  circuits  about  the  workrooms, 

e>  Must  not  be  single-pole  when  the  circuits  that 
they  control  supply  devices  that  require  over  660 
watts  of  energy  or  when  the  difference  of  potential 
is  over  300  volts. 


I    This  rule  U]  is  important,  because  it  restricts  so  severely 

the  number  of  lamps  that  may  be  controlled  by  a  single- 
Eiole  switch* 

d.  Where  flush  switches  are  used,  whether  with 
conduit  systems  or  not,  the  switches  must  be 
enclosed  in  boxes  constructed  of  or  lined  with  fire- 
resisting  material.  No  push  buttons  for  belts,  gas- 
light ingf  circuits,  or  the  like  shall  be  placed  in  the 
same  wall  plate  with  switches  controlling  electric- 
light  or  power  wiring. 

This  requires  an  approved  box  in  addition  to  ttie  porcclatii 

enclosure  of  tlie  switch. 

e.  Where  possible,  at  all  switch  or  fixtnre  out- 
lets, a  l*inch  blocic  must  be  fastened  between  studs 
or  floor  timbers,  flush  with  the  back  of  lathing^,  to 
hold  lubes  and  to  support  switches  or  fixtures. 
When  this  cannot  be  done,  wooden  base  blocks  not 
less  than  f  inch  in  thickness,  securely  screwed  to 
the  lathing,  must  be  provided  for  switches  and  also 
for  fixtures  that  are  not  attached  to  gas  pipes  or 
conduit  tubing,  _       . 


84.  Construction  of  Cat-Outs,  Clrcuit-BrealcerSy 
Etc. — ^The  rules  that  have  just  been  given  relate  to  the  loca- 
tion and  installation  of  cut-outs,  circuit-breakers,  switches, 
etc.  In  addition  to  these  rules  there  are  a  large  number  of 
Underwriters'  rules  that  relate  to  the  construction  of  these 
devices,  but  for  the  most  part  these  concern  the  manufac- 
turer rather  than  the  wireman.  A  few  only  of  the  more 
important  of  these  rules  will  be  given  here  as  a  general 
guide  to  the  wireman. 

Cut-Outs  and  Circuit-Breakers — 

a.  Must  be  supported  on  bases  of  non-combus- 
tible, non-absorptive,  insulating  material. 

b.  Cut-outs  must  be  of  plug  or  cartridge  type, 
when  not  arranged  in  approved  cabinets,  so  as  to 
obviate  any  danger  of  the  melted  fuse  metal  com- 
ing in  contact  with  any  substance  that  might  be 
ignited  thereby. 
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f.  Cot-outs  must  operate  successfully  on  short 
circuits,  under  the  most  severe  conditions  with 
which  they  are  liable  to  meet  in  practice,  at  25  per 
ent,  above  their  rated  voltage,  and  with  luses 
rated  at  50  per  cent*  above  the  current  for  which 
the  cut-out  is  des^g^ned, 

d.  Circuit-breakers  must  operate  successfully  on 
short  circuits,  under  the  most  severe  conditions 
with  which  they  are  liable  to  meet  in  practice,  when 
set  at  50  per  cent-  above  the  current,  and  wnth  a 
voltage  25  per  cent,  above  that  for  which  they  are 
designed* 

e.  Must  be  plainly  marked,  where  it  will  always 
be  visible,  with  the  name  of  the  maker  and  the  cur- 
rent and  voltage  for  which  the  device  is  designed. 

Snap  Switches. — 

a.  Curreat*carryjng  parts  must  be  mounted  on 
non-combustible,  non-absorptive,  insulating  bases, 
sncb  as  slate  or  porcelain ^  and  the  holes  for  support- 
tag  screws  should  be   countersunk  not  less   than 

Inch;  in  no  case  must  there  be  less  than  nV  inch 
ffipace  between  supporting  screws  and  current- 
carry  in  g^  parts. 

Subbases,    of    non-combustible,    non-absorptive 

insulating   material,   that   will   separate   the   wires 

It  least  i  inch  from  the  surface  wired  over  should 

furnished  for  all  snap  switches  used  in  exposed 

knob  or  cleat  work, 

^*  Covers  made  of  conducting  materia!,  except 
face  plates  for  flush  switches ^  must  be  lined  on 
their  sides  and  top  with  insulating,  tough,  and 
eoacious  material  at  least  iV  inch  in  thickness, 
^firmly  secured,  so  that  it  will  not  fall  out  with 
ordinary  handling.  Side  lining  should  extend 
slightly  beyond  the  lower  edge  of  the  cover, 

<■.  The  handle,  button,  or  any  exposed  part  must 
not  be  in  electrical  connection  with  the  circuit. 

Switches  that  indicate,  upon  inspection,  whether 
the  current  be  **on"  or  **off '"  are  recommended. 

Some  of  the  common  styles  of  switches  and  cut-outs  will 
e  described  later  when  the  methods  of  wiring  are  taken  up* 


OPEN   WORK   IN   DRT   PLACES 

35.     Open  work  is  generally  used  in  factories,  war 

houses,  mills,  and  other  places  where  there  is  no  objection 
to  having  the  wires  in  plain  sights  or  in  old  buildings,  where 
the  expense  of  concealed  work  overbalances  the  objection- 
able  appearance  in  the  mind  of  the  owner.  It  is  the 
cheapest  kind  of  construction  and  very  often  the  safest 
This  method  of  wiring  will  be  explained  by  means  of  simpla] 
example  s .  


SIMPLE  EXAMPIiE  OP  FACTORY  WIBING 

36,  Consider  a  factory,  such  as  a  long  machine  shop^ 
where  there  is  but  one  floor  to  be  wired  for  110- volt 
enclosed-arc  lamps  and  incandescent  lamps  on  the  so-called 
tree  system;  that  is.  with  but  one  set  of  mains  or  feeder 
wires  leaving  the  dynamo  and  with  other  lines  branching 
kfrom  these  mains  to  the  points  where  lamps  are  required^.^^ 
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Let  Fig.  15  represent  the  outlines  of  such  a  factory,  in 
which  incandescent  lamps  are  to  be  hung  on  lamp  cord  at 
the  points  marked  X  and  enclosed-arc  lamps  are  to  be  placed 
where  the  marks  O  are  shown.  After  finding  the  cheapest 
way  in  which  this  factory  can  be  wired  in  order  to  satisfy 
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the  Underwriters,   we  will  see  what  modifications  can  be 
made  to  better  the  light,  improve  the  system,  and  make  it 
^more  convenient  and  econom^ical  in  operation. 

^  37*  Assume  that  each  16-candlepower  incandescent  lamp 
requires  55  watts;  some  good  lamps  take  les3^  power,  but  it 
is  not  safe  to  count  on  less.  Also  assume  that  each  enclosed 
arc  is  to  take  5  amperes  while  burning:  ^nd  12  amperes  to 
start  on.     There  are  40  incandescent  lamps  and  6  arc  lamps 

Io  be  wired, 
55  (watts)  -7-  110  (volts)  =  ,5  (ampere  per  lamp 
40  X    .5  =  20  (amperes  for  incandescent  lamps) 
6X5      =  30  (amperes  for  arc  lamps) 
Total  amperes  =  50 

which  must  be  carried  on  the  mains  for  a  short  distance 
at  least. 

Referring  to  Table  1,  we  see  that  the  smallest  wire  that 
will  cany  50  amperes  with  safety  is  No,  6  weather-proof, 

38*     Rules  Helntliig  to  Wires  tor  Open  Work, — For 

open  work  in  dry  places  we  have  in  addition  to  the  general 
rules  relating  to  wires,  the  following  special  rules  regfarding 
wires  used  in  open  work; 

Wires — 

a.  Must  have  an  approved  rubber  or  "slow-burn- 
ing'* weather-proof  insulation. 

t*  Must  be  rigidly  supported  on  non-combusti- 
bie,  non-absorptive  insulators  that  will  separate  the 
wires  from  each  other  and  from  the  surface  wired 
over  in  accordance  with  tlie  following  table: 


^_        Voltage 

Distance  From 

Surface 

Inch 

Distance 

Between  Wires 

Inches 

o  to  300 
300  tc  500 

i 

I 

2i 

4 
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Rigid    supporting    requires    iiDder   ordinary   conditians, 

wher*  wiring  along  flat  snrfaces*  supports  at  least  every 
4i  feet.  If  the  wires  are  liable  lo  be  disturbed,  the  distance 
between  supports  should  be  s^bortencd.  In  buildings  of  mill 
construction*  mains  of  No.  8  B.  &  S,  wire  or  over,  where  not 
liable  tQ  be  disturbed,  may  be  separated  about  4  inches  and 
run  from  timber  to  timber,  not  breal<iugr  around^  and  may 
be  supported  at  each  timber  only. 

This  rule  will  not  be  interpreted  to  forbid  the  placing  of 
the  neutral  of  a  three- wire  system  in  the  center  of  a  three- 
wire  cleat,  provided  the  outside  wirea  are  separated  2 J  inches, 

39#  Hubber-cu^ered  wire  used  for  interior- wiring  woii 
consists  of  a  tinned  copper  wire  with  a  covering  of  nibb 
with  an  outer  braiding  of  cotton  soaked  in  preservative  com- 
pound. For  voltages  up  to  600  and  for  sizes  of  wire  from 
.  No.  15  to  No.  0000  the  thickness  of  insulation  varies  from 
A  inch  to  -rfV  inch,  being  thinner  on  the  smaller  sizes  of  wiri^H 

40.  Slow-btirulijgr  TV*eather-i>roof  ivlre  is  less  expeo- 
sive  than  rubber-covered  and  is  good  enough  for  open  work 
in  dry  places  where  the  wire  is  in  contact  with  insulating 
supports  only,  as  in  the  case  with  the  example  of  factory 
wiring  now  under  consideration.  This  wire  is  provided 
with  two  coatings,  one  of  which  is  fireproof  in  character  and 
the  other  weather-proof.  Most  of  this  wire  was  formerly 
made  with  weatherproof  braid  on  the  outside,  but  the 
Underwriters  now  require  the  fireproof  braid  to  be  placed  on 
the  outside,  and  the  compound  with  which  it  is  treated 
slicked  down  so  that  the  wire  will  have  a  hard,  dense  finish. 
The  Underwriters  lay  down  specifications  to  which  the 
various  kinds  of  wire  must  conform.  Wire  obtained  from 
almost  any  reputable  manufacturer  meets  the  requirements, 
so  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  the  specifications  here. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  ordinary  weather-proof  wire  and 
fireproof  and  weather-proof  are  much  cheaper  than  rubber- 
covered,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  unscrupulous 
contractors  to  use  these  wires  in  places  where  rubber-covered 
wire  only  should  be  used.  They  are  not  allowable  for 
concealed  work  or  for  open  work  where  dampness  is  present. 
Fireproof  and  weather-proof  wire  is  not  so  liable  to  bum  as 
the  old  weather-proof,  which  had  but  one  or  more  braidinc^ 
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soaked  ia  weather-proof  compound,  and  it  is  able  to  repel 
the  ordinary  amount  of  moisture  found  indoors.  It  is 
not  suitable  lor  outside  line  work.  In  general,  fireproof  and 
weather-proof  wire  can  be  used  only  in  those  cases  where 
the  insulating  supports  on  which  the  wire  is  mounted  are 
depended  on  for  insutation,  the  covering  being:  re^^arded 
simply  as  a  precaution  against  accidental  contact  with  other 
wires  or  any  other  objects.  With  rubber- insulated  wire, 
the  covering  may  in  some  cases  be  depended  on  altogether 
for  the  requisite  insulation,  as,  for  example,  where  the  wires 
constituting  the  two  sides  of  a  circuit  are  drawn  through  a 
Lpystem  of  pipes  or  conduits. 

^m  41«  Determine tion  of  Slses  of  WIro  Accordlngr  to 
Hctirrent  Capacity. — ^Observing  the  location  of  the  lamps 
as  shown  in  the  djagram,  Fig.  15,  it  is  seen  that  on  each 
^^ide  of  the  buildiog  and  down  the  center  they  are  arranged 
^■n  straight  lines.  Therefore^  it  will  be  easier  to  run  the 
"wires  along  these  lines  and  to  fasten   the  rosettes  (small 

» porcelain  fittings  from  which  the  lamps  are  suspended) 
directly  to  them,  rather  than  put  in  short  branch  lines 
and  run  the  principal  wires  in  any  other  way*     The  wires 

»will  therefore  be  run  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  where  each 
line  is  supposed  to  represent  a  pair  of  wires  put  up  on 
knobs  or  cleats. 

Eighteen  incandescent  lamps  are  on  one  line,  twenty-one 

on  another,  five  arc  lamps  on  a  third,  and  one  arc  lamp  add 

one   incandescent   lamp  on    a    fourth.     Referring  again  to 

I     Table  I,  we  find  that  these  lines  will  require  wires  of  the  fol- 

^howing  si^es:  Twenty-one  incandescent  lamps (10„5  amperes), 

(    Ko*  14  wire;    eighteen    incandescent   lamps    (9   amperes). 

No*  14  wire;  five  arc  lamps  (25  amperes),  No.  10  wire;  one  arc 

lamp  and  one  incandescent  lamp  (5.5  amperes).  No.  14  wire. 
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42*  Xi0eattoii  of  Cut-Outs*— Since  not  more  than 
660  watts  can  be  dependent  on  one  cut-out,  if  we  lay  out 

le  wiring  as  stated  thus  far  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
loses  in  all  the  rosettes  and  also  a  separate  cut-out  c  at  each 
arc  lamp.    There  must  also  be  a  cut-out  at  the  point  where 
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each  branch  line  joins  the  marn*>.     The  small  wires  running 
from  the  cut-outs  to  the  arc  lamps  may  be  No.  14,  which 
large  enough  to  carry  the  starting  cun^ent 
12  amperes  continually,  if  necessary.    The  maii 
switch  and  cut-out  should  be  located  near 
dynamo  in  the  engine  room.    The  wiring  as  noi 
laid  out,  if  put  up  properly,  will  comply  with  all 
the  Underwriters'  rules,  but  it  will  not  neces- 
sarily give  satisfaction^  it  will  merely  be  safe,^ 
But  before  entering  on  the  matter  of  how 
improve  the  plan  of  the  wiriogf,  we  will  cooside 
some  of  the  fittings  and  methods  of  work  thai! 
should  be  used  on  an  installation  of  this  kind. 


FITTINGS    USED    FOR    EXPOSED    WmiNG 

43.     Open  work  must  always  be  put  up 
though  there  were  no  insulation  whatever 

the  wires  themselves.     Th< 
wires  must  be  supported 
insulators  so  as  not  to  come 
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into  contact  with  any  woodwork,  pipes,  or  aoj 
other  thing  except  insulating  supports. 
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^44.     Flttlogrs  for  Supijortlner  Wlr©. — ^Some  varieties 
f  porcelain  fittings  suitable  for  this  kind  of  work  are  shown 
I  Figs,  16  to  2-5,  inclusive,     Fittin£s  quite  different  in  design 
may  be  used  if  they  comply  with  the  rules. 

Fig.  16  shows  an  ordinary  porcelaLo  kiiob^  in  section; 
these  are  made  in  various  sizes,  and  the  size  used  will 
depend  somewhat  on  the  size  of  wire  to  be  accommodated. 

Fig<  17  shows  the  common,  4-inch>  porcelain  tube  used 
where  wires  are  run  through  joists.  Fig.  18  is  the  style  of 
tube  used  where  wires  are  brought 
through  window  frames  from  the 
outside*  The  end  is  curved  down- 
wards to  prevent  water  running  in, 
and  the  drip  loop  a  is  formed  to 
allow  the  water  to  drip  off.  A 
similar  tube,  only  longer,  is  used 
for  bringing  wires  in  through  brick 
or  stone  walls.  Fig,  19  is  a  long, 
straight,  porcelain  tube  used  for 
pissing  through  walls  or  floors. 
Note  that  the  head  a  is  some  distance  from  the  end,  so  that 
when  the  tube  is  used  for  carrying  wires  through  floors  the 
exposed  part  of  the  wire  will  be  above  the  floor. 

Fig.  20  is  a  single-wire  cleat,  used  mostly  for  supporting 
fairly  large  wires.    Fig.  21  shows  a  two -wire  cleat  designed  to 
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^^^pinderwriters"  requirements.  Many  other  cleats  are  made, 
but  they  are  mttch  the  same  in  general  construction.  It  is 
always  best  to  put  up  cleats  and  knobs  with  screws,  as  a 
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better  job  is  done  than  when  nails  are  used;  nails  are,  how* 
ever,  sometimes  used,  a  leather  washer  being:  placed  betwee 
the  nail  head  and  the  porcelain,  to  prevent  the  latter  frofi 
being  cracked.    Fig.  22  is  a  knob  cloat  used  for  supportifl 
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single  wires  where  something  neater  than  the  ordinary  knob 
is  desired.  It  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  tie- wire 
and  is  provided  with  four  different  sized  grooves  so  that  it 

will  accommodate  wires 


of  various  tiiicknesses. 
Fig.  23  shows  a  double* 
headed  tube  used  when 
wires  cross  each  oUier* 
Porcelain  tubes  should 
always  be  used  where 
crossings  of  tins  kind 
occur.  The  tube  show^i 
in  Fig.  17  h  frequently 
used  for  this  purpose; 
but  if  this  is  donci  the 
end  without  a  head 
should  be  taped  to  the 
wire  to  prevent  the  lube 
sliding  along. 

Fig.  24  shows  a  fused 
rosette  or  ceiling  cut- 
out made  in  two  parts, 


Fjq  u 


a  and  i.  Part  a  is  screwed  to  the  ceiling  and  the  lamp 
hung  from  the  cap  if.  The  lines  are  attached  to  the  tei 
minals  c^  r'  and  the  lamp  cord  to  d\  J^;  /,  P  are  the  small 
fuses.  When  the  cover  ^  is  attached  to  a  by  a  twisting 
movement,  terminals  g^,  g*  lock  wtth  h^  h^  and  make  the 
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connection  from  the  mains  to  the  lamp.  The  cord  should  be 
knotted  at  /  so  that  the  pull  will  not  come  on  the  connec- 

Itions  d^  (/^  Rosettes  with  link  fuses,  as  shown  in  Fig^.  24, 
SDiist  not  be  used  on  pressures  over  125  volts  or  for  more 
than  3  amperes*  They  must  not  be  located  where  inflam- 
tnable  flyings  or  dust  will  accumulate  on  them  and  the  next 
{uses  back  of  them  must  not  be  of  over  25  amperes  capacity, 
as  the  rosettes  cannot  safely  break  large  currents.  Fused 
rosettes  are  not  advised  where  drop  cords  can  be  properly 
protected  by  line  cut-outs.  With  the  layout  shown  in  Fi^:*  15, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use  fused  rosettes  for  the  incandescent 
lamps,  Cut'outs  of  the  plug:  or  cartridge  type  would  be 
necessary  for  the  arc  lamps  because  the  current  for  each 
lamp  exceeds  the  maximum  of  3  amperes  allowed  for 
the  rosettes* 

45.     For  such  work  as  is  now  being  considered »  the  prin- 
[  cipal  porcelain  articles  required  are  the  cleat,  the  rosette,  and 
Ithe  cut-out,  all  of  which 
fare  made  in  several  forms* 
The  selection  of  such  fit- 
tings must  be  made  with 
reference  to  the   work  in 
hand> 

If  the  wires  are  placed 
hi^h  out  of  reach  and 
the  distance  between  the 
points  of  support  is  coO' 
siderable,  they  should  be 
separated  a  foot  or  more 

and  fastened  to  knobs.  Where  passing  through  walls  or  par- 
titions, the  wires  should  be  protected  by  porcelain  bushings. 
If  a  lamp  is  needed  not  more  than  3  feet  from  the  direct 
line  of  the  wires,  it  can  be  hung  where  required  by  means  of 
a  celling  button.  Fig*  2h\  but  lamp  cord  must  not  be  used  to 
more  than  2  or  3  feet  from  the  rosette. 
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46.     Flexible  Lamp  Cord, — In  selecting  lamp  cord  for 
liis  kind  of  work  and  in  securing  good  sockets,  too  much 
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care  cannot  be  taken,  for  trouble  occurs  more  frequently  in 
lamp  cord  and  sockets  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  wiring, 
if  these  articles  are  not  of  the  highest  grade.  There  is  much 
temptation  to  use  lamp  cord  for  purposes  other  than  those 
for  which  it  is  designed.  The  rules  regarding  it  are  given 
here,  and  special  attention  is  directed  to  them: 

Flexible  Cord — 

a.  Must  have  an  approved  insulation  and  cov- 
ering. 

b.  Must  not  be  used  where  the  difference  of 
potential  between  the  two  wires  is  over  300  volts. 

c.  Must  not  be  used  as  a  support  for  clusters. 

d.  Must  not  be  used  except  for  pendants,  wiring 
of  fixtures,  and  portable  lamps  or  motors,  and  port- 
able heating  apparatus. 

The  practice  of  making  the  pendants  unnecessarily  long 
and  then  looping  them  up  with  cord  adjusters  is  strongly 
advised  against.  It  offers  a  temptation  to  carry  about  lamps 
that  are  intended  to  hang  freely  in  the  air,  and  the  cord 
adjusters  wear  off  the  insulation  very  rapidly. 

For  all  portable  work,  including  those  pendants  that  are 
liable  to  be  moved  about  sufficiently  to  come  in  contact  with' 
surrounding  objects,,  flexible  wires  and  cables  especially 
designed  to  withstand  this  severe  service  are  on  the  market 
and  should  be  used. 

The  standard  socket  is  threaded  for  i-inch  pipe,  and  if  it 
is  properly  bushed,  the  reenforced  flexible  cord  will  not  go 
into  it;  but  this  style  of  cord  may  be  used  with  sockets 
threaded  for  f-inch  pipe  and  ])r()vided  witli  substantial  bush- 
ings. The  cable  is  to  be  su]i])oiied,  independent  of  the 
overhead  circuit,  by  a  sini^le  cleat,  and  the  two  conductors 
then  separated  and  soldered  to  the  overhead  wires. 

The  bulb  of  an  incandescent  lamp  frequently  becomes 
hot  enou.i^h  to  ij^nite  paper,  cotton,  and  similar  readily 
ignitible  materials,  and  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  coming 
in  contact  with  such  materials,  as  well  as  to  j)rotect  it  from 
breakage,  every  portal)le  lamp  should  be  surrounded  with  a 
substantial  wire  guard. 

e.  Must  not  be  used  in  show  windows. 

/.  Must  be  i)roteeted  by  insulating  bushings 
where  the  cord  enters  the  socket. 

g.  Must  he  so  susjiended  that  the  entire  weight 
of  the  socket  and  lamji  will  ])c  bc^-ne  by  knots  under 
the  busbin.i,^  in  the  socket,  and  above  the  point 
where  the  cord  comes  through  tlie  ccilinj^:  block  or 
rosette,  in  order  that  the  strain  may  be  taken  from 
the  joints  and  bindin^^;  screws. 
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I  47»  In  selecting  flexible  cord  for  any  g^iven  job  of  wMngj 
the  class  of  work  for  which  the  cord  is  to  be  used  must  be 
kept  in  view* 

The  fD]lQwin^  nile  specifies  the  kind  of  insulated  cord 
that  must  be  used  with  portable  apparatus. 

For  pariabie  lamps ^  small  molars ,  elc: 

a.  Flexible  cord  for  portable  use  must  meet  all 
the  requirements  for  flexible  cord  for  pendant  lamps 
both  as  to  construction  and  thickness  of  insulation^ 
and  in  addition  must  have  a  tough  braided  cover 
over  the  whole.  There  must  also  be  an  extra  layer 
of  rubber  between  the  outer  cover  and  the  flexible 
cord*  and  in  most  places  the  outer  cover  must  be 
saturated  with  a  moisture-proof  compound  thor- 
oughly slicked  down.  In  offices,  dwellings,  or  in 
similar  places  where  appearance  is  an  essential 
feature,  a  silk  braid  may  be  substituted  for  the 
weather-proof  braid* 

48»     Ijamp  Baees. — The  style  of  lamp  socket  used  in  a 

given  job  of  wiring  will  depend  on  the  kind  uf  lamp  ba&© 

used  on  the  system*     A  large  number  of  different  styles  of 

lamp  bases  have  been  brought  out,  but  the  number  has 

^adually  been  cut  down  until  the  three  types  shown  in 
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Ftg>  26  cover  practically  all  the  lamps  in  use  in  the  United 
States:  these  are  the  Edison  {a),  the  Thomson-Houston  {b). 
land  the  Sawyer-Man,  or  Westioghouse  {c).  Of  these  three, 
the  Edison  base  is  the  most  popular  and  is  rapidly  super- 
sedmi^  the  other  two,     tn  each  case,  the  terminals  of  the 
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socket  are  marked  /,/'.  When  the  lamp  is  placed  in  the 
socket,  these  make  connection  with  coirespondinff  termiaab, 
thus  connecting  the  circuit  with  the  lamp. 

49*     Jjaiup  Sockets  and  Reeeiitaeles,^ — A  large  variety 

of  lamp  sockets  are  manufactured,  but  they  are  all  much  the 
same  in  general  design.     Some  of  these  are  provided  with 
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keys  for  turning  the  light  off  or  on;  others  are  keyless — the 
light  being  controlled  by  a  separate  switch.  The  main 
thing  to  look  out  for  in  selecting  sockets  is  to  see  that  they 
are  substantial;  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of  trouble 
on  incandescent-lighting  circuits  is  flimsy  sockets  that  are 
continually  getting  out  of  order.     Fig.  27  shows  a  typicd 
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key  socket  for  an  Edison  base  lamp.  Sockets  should  be  so 
constructed  that  the  shell  a  will  be  insulated  from  the  wires* 
The  rubber  or  composition  bushing  shown  in  Fig.  28  must 
be  used  to  protect  the  cord  where  it  passes  through  the 
shell.  Ordinary  key  sockets  are  suitable  for  work  with 
incandescent  lamps  not  exceeding  32  caodlepowet. 
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Pig*  29  shows  a  waterproofi  keyless  socket  for  an  Edison 

'base*    The  shell  a  is  of  porcelain  and  the  wires  b,b  are 

attached  directly  to  the  mains.     Sockets  of  this  type  are 

Irequired  by  the  Underwriters  whenever  wiring  is  done  in 

[damp  placesi  such  as  breweries,  dye  houses,  etc. 

Fig*  30  {a)  and  [b)  shows  two  styles  of  keyless  recepta* 
ctes*  That  shown  in  Fig.  30  (a)  is  almost  entirely  of  porce- 
lain and  is  designed  for  a  lamp  having  a  Thorn  son*  Houston 
(T.  HJ  base.  That  shown  in  Fig.  30  {b)  is  provided  with 
a  porcelain  base  and  a  brass  shell,  the  terminals  beiug 
designed  to  take  a  Sawyer- Man,  or  Westinghouse,  base. 


CURRENT    HEQUIRBD    FOB    I*AMPS 

50.     In  making  wiring  calculations,   it  is  necessary  to 
aw  the  ctirrent  taken  by  the  lamps.      This  varies  some- 
iat  with  different  makes  and  can  be  calculated  exactly  if 
Ithe  watts  per  candlepower  are  known.     For  ordinary  calcu- 
[lations,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  use  the  current  given 

TABLE   III 
POWER    CONSUMPTION    OF    INCANDESCENT    LAMPS 


Candlepower 

Voltage 

Ctirrent 
Amperes 

Watts 

8 

tin 

.37 

30 

lO 

J  10 

'32 

3S 

i6 

I  lO 

^50 

55 

i6 

52 

I.OO 

52 

i6 

220 

.30 

66 

3» 

IIO 

1. 00 

no 

in  Table  III.  The  cnrrent  taken  by  enclosed  arc  lamps 
varies  with  the  make  and  size  of  lamp.  About  5  amperes  is 
a  fair  average  for  constant-potential  enclosed  arcs,  thongh  in 
some  cases  lamps  may  be  designed  for  6  amperes,  while  in 
others  where  a  long^  arc  is  used,  the  current  may  l>e  as  low 
as  4  amperes. 
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FUSES 

51.    litnk  Fuses. — Figf.  31  shows  an  ordJaary  link  fuse 

consisting^  o!  a  fusible  wire  or  strip  c  (generally  made  of  a 
mixture  of  lead  aod  tin)  provided  with  copper  terminals  a^if. 
The  terminals  are  necessary  in  order  to  provide  good  con- 
tact between  the  fuse  and  the  fuse-block  terminals;  and,  also, 
to  prevent  damage  to  the  soft  fuse  wire  from  the  clamping 

screws*  Link  fuses  are 
gradually  goings  out  of  use; 
they  are  not  as  reliable  as 
enclosed  fuses  of  the  plug 
or  cartridge  types  and  are  no  longer  allowed  except  in 
rosettes  where  the  current  must  not  exceed  3  amperes,  or  ou 
panel  boards  that  are  mounted  in  fireproof  cabinets.  Even 
on  panel  boards,  the  best  practice  is  to  use  enclosed  fuses 
iu  preference  to  those  of  the  link  type  even  though  the 
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latter  are  not  prohibited.  For  all  fuses  mounted  on  porcelain 
bases  and  used  outside  of  cabinets,  the  enclosed  type  must 
now  be  used. 

52.  Enclosed  Fuses. — The  oldest  type  of  enclosed  fuse 
is  the  Edison  plug,  Fig.  32.  They  are  used  on  125-volt  cir- 
cuits and  are  made  for  currents  from  3  amperes  to  30  amperes. 
They  are  also  allowable  on  three-wire  circuits  with  grounded 
neutral  where  the  pressure  between  the  outside  wires  does 
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These  pluurs  screw  into  the  receptacles  on  the  fuse  block, 
and  whenever  a  fuse  blows,  a  new  plu^  is  inserted. 

Pig*  S3  (d)  shows  a  three- wire  main  block  and  (^)  a  three- 
wire   brtincb   block;    (r)    shows   three   two-wire  double 
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branch    blocks    grouped    togfether  to  form  a  distributiiig 

center.  The  advantages  of  this  type  of  fuse  are  that  it  is 
enclosed  and  that  it  gives  good  contact  between  the  fuse  and 
the  fuse-block  terminals. 

53.  Most  enclosed  fuses  are  of  the  so-called  cartridge 
tjl>e^  shown  in  Fig,  34.  The  enclosed  fuse  consists 
essentially  of  an  insulating  tube  provided  with  metal  ends  ^,  B 
that  fit  into  clips  c,€  when  the  tube  is  placed  in  position. 
The  fuse  wire  (which  is  often  made  of  zinc  or  aluminum) 
passes  through  this  tube  and  is  surrounded  with  a  qoo-cod- 
ducting  material  that  will  flux  with  the  molten  metal  aod 
efiEectually  suppress  the  arc.     One  objection  that  has  been 
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urged  against  enclosed  fuses,  outside  of  their  higher  cost  as 
compared  with  link  fuses,  is  the  difficulty  in  telling  whether 
a  fuse  has  blown  or  not  since  it  is  enclosed  and  cannot  be 
seen.  In  the  type  of  fuse  shown  in  Fig,  34  this  difficulty  is 
overcome  by  shunting  the  main  fuse  by  a  small  wire  that 
runs  under  a  label  on  the  cartridge*  When  the  main  fuse 
blows,  the  small  wire  at  once  melts  and  makes  a  mark  on 
the  label. 

Fig.  3t5  shows  an  adaptation  of  the  cartridge  type  of  fuse 
to  the  Edison  plug.  Cut-outs  already  installed  for  use  with 
Edison  plug  fuses  can  thus  be  made  to  serve  for  cartridge 
fuses  and  can  be  used  for  pressures  as  high  as  250  volts. 
The  smaU  cartridge  fuse  a  is  pushed  through  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  plug  and  is  held  by  the  clip  ^  so  that  when  the 
plug  is  screwed  in  place  the  current  passes  through  the  fuse 
by  way  of  the  contacts  c,  d,  ^,     When  a  fuse  blows,  it  is 
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necessary  to  replace  the  cartridge  only  and  not  the  whole 

plo^  as  with  the  Edison  pliig  fuse. 

54.  The  chief  advantages  of  enclosed  fuses  are  that  they 
are  more  reliable  than  link  fuses  and  prevent  arcing.  The 
fuse  wire  is  not  exposed  to  air-currents  and  it  is  impossible 
for  it  to  come  in  contact  with  substances  other  than  those 
for  which  the  fuse  was  originally  designed  and  adjusted* 
Manufacturers  ol  enclosed  fuses  make  arrangements  for 
refilling  the  cartridges,  so  that  the  expense  of  using  these 
fuses  is  not  as  great  as  their  first  cost  would  indicate, 

55.  Ratlnijf  of  Fuses-— Every  fuse  must  be  marked 
with  the  rated  current  that  it  is  designed  to  carry  and  also 
the  voltage  of  the  circuit  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  rated 
current  is  not  the  current  at  which  the  fuse  will  open  the 
circuit.  According  to  the  National  Code,  fuses  must  be 
constructed  so  that  with  the  surrounding  air  at  a  temperature 
of  75^  F.  they  will  carry  indefinitely  a  current  10  per  cent* 
greater  than  that  at  which  they  are  rated,  and  at  a  current 
25  per  cent,  greater  than  the  rating:,  they  will  open  the  circuit 
without  reaching  a  temperature  that  will  injure  the  fuse 
tube  or  terminals  of  the  fuse  block* 


WIRING    FOB    A    UNIFORM    DROP 

56*  In  the  method  of  wiring  illustrated  in  Fig,  15^  the 
lamp  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  line  in  the  office  is  much 
farther  from  the  dynamo  than  the  first  lamp  on  that  line. 
Owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  wire,  the  distant  lamp  will 
not  bum  as  brilliantly  as  the  nearer  one;  therefore,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  system  of  wiring  on  which  the  lamps  will 
all  glow  with  equal  brightness.  Also,  it  is  not  desirable,  in 
many  cases,  to  have  a  rosette  with  a  fuse  at  each  lamp,  as 
this  means  many  small  fuses,  and  many  very  small  fnses, 
besides  causing  more  trouble,  are  not  as  reliable  as  a  few 
larger  ones.  Fig,  36  represents  the  factory  wired  so  as  to 
avoid  these  two  undesirable  conditions.  Where  joints  are 
made  without  changing  the  size  of  the  wire,  no  cut-outs  are 
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required.     In  these  wiring  diagrams  but  one  line  is  drawn  to 
represent  the  two  wires  that  must  be  installed. 

In  the  wiring  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  36,  there  being  less 
than  660  watts  on  any  branch  circuit,  fuses  may.be  omitted 
from  the  rosettes  (or  fuseless  rosettes  installed).  Fuses  of 
a  proper  size  to  protect  the  lamp  cord  must  be  placed  in  the 
cut-outs,  that  is,  6-ampere  fuses  if  No.  16  cord  is  used.     In 
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such  an  installation,  No.  18  lamp  cord  cannot  be  used  without 
fused  rosettes,  unless  not  more  than  six  lamps  are  placed  on 
a  branch  circuit,  because  a  3-ampere  fuse  is  required  to  pro- 
tect No.  18  wire,  and  if  placed  in  a  cut»out,  it  will  not  allow 
current  to  pass  for  more  than  six  110-volt  lamps.  The  sizes 
of  wires  permitted  by  the  insurance  rules  will  be  the  same 
as  in  the  first  case  studied. 

57.  We  will  now  take  up  the  subject  of  line  calculations 
with  reference  to  loss  of  power,  or  drop  in  potential. 
Table  IV  gives  the  resistance  of  pure  copper  wire  at  75°  F. 
(24°  C),  which  is  the  temperature  at  which  wiring  calcula- 
tions are  usually  made.  The  conductivity  of  commercial 
copper  wire  is  from  98  to  99.5  per  cent,  of  that  of  pure 
copper. 

In  ordinary  interior  wiring,  the  variations  in  resistance 
due  to  changes  in  temi)erature  are  usually  disregarded, 
although  they  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  design  of 
most  kinds  of  electrical  apparatus  where  they  affect  the 
regulation  very  much,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  field  coils  on 
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TABLE  IV 
RESISTANCE    OF   PURE    COPPER   WIRE 


Resistance  at  75**  F. 

Namber 
B.ftS. 

Ohms 

Ohms 

Feet 

per  1,000  Feet 

per  Mile 

per  Ohm 

oooo 

.04893 

.25835 

20,440. 

ooo 

.06170 

.32577 

16,210. 

oo 

.07780 

.41079 

12,850. 

o 

.09811 

.51802 

10,190. 

I 

.1237 

.65314 

8,083. 

2 

.1560 

.82368 

6,410. 

3 

.1967 

r.0386 

5.084. 

4 

.2480 

1.3094 

4,031. 

5 

.3128 

I. 6516 

3.197. 

6 

r3944 

2.0825 

2,535. 

7 

.4973 

2.6258 

2,011. 

8 

.6271 

3.3"i 

1.595. 

9 

.7908 

4.1753 

1.265. 

lO 

.9972 

5.2657 

1,003. 

II 

1.257 

6.6369 

795.3 

12 

1.586 

8.3741 

630.7 

13 

1.999 

10.555 

500.1 

14 

2.526 

13.311 

396.6 

15 

3.^79 
4.009 

16.785 

314.5 

i6 

21.168 

249.4 

17 

5.055 

26.691 

197.8 

i8 

6.374 

33.655 

156.9 

19 

8.038 

42.441 

124.4 

20 

10.14 

53.539 

98.66 

21 

12.78 

67.479 

78.24 

22 

16.12 

85.114 

62.05 

23 

20.32 

107.29 

49.21 

24 

25.63 

135-53 

39.0a 

25 

32.31 

170.59 

30.95 

20 

40.75 

215.16 

24.54 

27 

51.38 

271.29 

19.46 

28 

64.79 

342.09 

15.43 

29 

81.70 

431.37 

12.24 

30 

103.0 

543.84 

9.707 

31 

129.9 

685.87 

7.698 

32 

163.8 

864.87 

6.105 

33 

2066 

1,090.8 

4.841 

34 

260.5 

1.375.5 

3.839 

35 

328.4 

1,734.0 

3.045 

36 

414.2 

2,187.0 

2.414 

37 

522.2 

2,757.3 

I.915 

38 

658.5 

3.476.8 

1. 519 

39 

830.4 

4.35^4.5 

1.204 

40 

1,047. 

5,528.2 

.955 

.     The  greatest  variation  in  temperature  at  all 

tjiy  tu  oc  ^UTj  and  that  will  occur  but  rarely  and  only  in 
n  is  about  100°  F,     This  will  correspond  to  a 

I     u  resistance  of  about  21  per  cent. 
^^      e" resistances  of  wires  smaller  than  No»  18  are  of  no 
■tise  in  practical  wiringf,  but  are  given  for  reference,  as  stnall 
"•"ires  are  used  in  many  pieces  of  mechanism,  such  as  fao 
tors,  resistance  boxes,  etc*,  with  which  wiremen  have  to 
il,  and  also  in  hell  and  annunciator  work* 

58.     The  efficiency  of  a  system  of  electric  wirings  is  low 

'  the  percentage  of  power  that  is  consumed  in  heating  the 

Twtres  instead  of  being  conveyed  to  the  lamps  or  other  trans* 

llomiing  devices  is  large.     This  loss  of  power  (in  watts)  is 

ual  to  the  volts  drop  in  the  line  multiplied  by  the  current 

amperes.     Wiring  specifications  usually  call  for  so  many 

oils  drop  or  not  more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  drop 

I       the  line  between  the  lamps  and  the  center  of  distribution 

^»uu  between  the  center  of  distribution  and  the  point  where 

5  wires  enter  the  building  or  where  the  dynamo  is  located. 

Jh  

^^diLCtTLATION    OF    LIWB    LOSSES    D^E    TO    RESXSTAKCIi 

^  59,  We  will  now  calculate  the  drop  on  the  wires  in  the 
factory  shown  in  Fig.  36,  using  the  smallest  wires  permitted 
by  the  Underwriters.  The  distance  from  the  dynamo  D 
to  point  A,  which  is  the  average  distance  that  the  current 
travels  on  the  No.  6  wire,  is  150  feet  (allowing  for  risers  to 
a  ceiling  15  feet  high).  As  there  must  be  two  wires,  the 
total  length  of  wire  is  300  feet  or  .3  thousand  feet. 

The  resistance  of  1,000  feet  of  No.  6  wire  (Table  IV)  is 
.3944  ohm;  therefore,  the  resistance  of  300  feet  of  No.  6  wire 
is  .3  X  -3944  =  .11832  ohm.  This  line  carries  60  amperes. 
By  Ohm's  law,  the  drop  is  given  by  the  following  relation: 
Drop  in  line  (volts)  =  current  in  line  X  resistance  of  line; 
hence,  drop  =  50  X  .118  =  6.9  volts. 

The  line  from  A  to  B  carries  current  for  nine  lamps,  or 
4.5  amperes.  Its  distance  is  140  feet  and  the  resistance 
of  the   No.  14  wire  is  2.526  ohms  per  1,000  feet;    hence, 
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drop  »  4.5  X  ~?J^  X  2.526  =  3.18  volts  drop  on  the 

branch  line  of  No,  14  wire. 

The  total  drop  from  D  to  B  will  then  be  5J+3J8 
=  9.08  volts.     This  is  8.25  per  cent,  of  110  volts,  altogether 

^too  much  for  such  a  plant  as  we  have  been  considering. 

H  The  reason  why  such  a  large  loss  must  not  be  permitted, 
in  addition  to  the  simple  matter  of  economy  of  power,  is 
that  such  a  large  falling  off  in  voltage  will  greatly  reduce 
the  brightness  of  the  lamps  and  poor  service  will  result. 
The  cost  of  power  alone,  however,  is  usually  a  sufficient 
reason  to  prohibit  such  great  losses  in  the  wiring, 

60.  The  plant  we  are  considering  requires  50  amperes 
at  110  volts,  or  5,600  watts.  This,  if  furnished  by  a  light- 
ing company,  will  cost  between  10  and  20  cents  a  kilowatt- 
our,  at  the  rates  ordinarily  charged.  That  will  be  from 
56  to  $1:10  an  hour  for  light,  8,S  per  cent,  of  this  is 
4,565  cents  to  9.13  cents  an  hour.  If  the  lights  are  used 
ao  average  of  2  hours  a  day  300  days  a  year,  this  will 
amount  to  from  $27, S9  to  $54,78  a  year.  Even  if  the  loss 
I  were  only  one-fourth  as  great,  the  saving  in  the  cost  of 
flight  in  a  year  would  more  than  pay  for  the  additional  cost 
of  wire* 

It  is  ustial  to  specify  a  2-per-cent,  drop  for  such  installa- 
tions as  this  when  the  current  is  to  be  purchased  at  fairly 
high  prices,  and  a  3-per-cent,  to  S-per-cent,  drop  where 
the  current  is  produced  cheaply,  as  by  a  dynamo  on  the 
premises.  Not  more  than  a  5-per-cent,  drop  should  be  per- 
mitted on  short  distances,  even  where  very  cheap  work  is 
desired.  This  would  be  accomplished  in  this  case  by  using 
No,  4  wire  for  the  feeders  and  No,  12  for  the  branch  lines. 
The  student  may  calculate  the  loss  exactly  by  the  use  of 
Table  IV, 

(il»     Drop  in  Arc-Lt|elit  Wirings* — The  loss  on  the  arc 

lines  using  No,  10  wire  frum  the  point  A  is  found  as 
follows.  The  resistance  of  No.  10  wire  is  about  1  ohm 
per  IJKIO  feet. 
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2X 10  (foet)Xl 
Drop  from vf  to  lamp  No,  S  =  15  (amperes) X  -  -     ^^ *  *3  volt 

Drop  from  lamp  No.  2  to  tamp  No,  ^ 


10  X 


2X50X1 
1,6DU 


a  volt 


Drop  from  lamp  No.  1  to  lamp  No.  3 


Drop  from  lamp  No.  4  to  lamp  No.  5  s*  ,6  volt 

2  X-iOX  1 
Drop  (rom  A  to  lamp  No.  ^  =  10  X     i  onn""  =  -^ 

Total  drop  to  lamp  No.  i  «  .3  +  H-.5  =  1.8  volts 
Total  drop  to  lamp  No,  £  =  .3  +  1  =1,3  volts 

Total  drop  to  lamp  No.  ^?  *=  ,3  volt 

Total  drop  to  lamp  No,  ^  =  -8  volt 

Total  drop  to  lamp  No.  B  =  .8+ ,5        »  1.3  volts 

These  sUeht  variations  can  be  permitted  on  the  are  lamps 
without  inconvenience. 

62.  Sise  of  Wire  for  Aro  Iilffhts. — It  should  be  imted 
that  No.  10  wire  is  the  smallest  permitted  on  this  Sne  if  tibe 
Ime  is  protected  by  but  one  cut-out.  But  if  the  Une  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  lamps  Nos.  i,  2,  and  3  and 
one  for  lamps  Nos.  4  and  5,  with  separate  cut-outs  for  each 
of  these  lines,  smaller  wires  may  be  used,  so  far  as  the 
Underwriters*  rules  are  concerned.  Fig.  37  shows  the  sizes 
permitted  (a)  with  a  single  branch  block  and  {d)  with  a 
double  branch  block. 

The  wires  that  have  their  sizes  designated  by  odd  num- 
bers from  No.  7  up  are  not  usually  manufactured  and  cannot 
be  purchased  except  on  special  o#der.  Therefore,  work  must 
be  done  without  using  Nos.  7,  9,  11,  and  13.  The  resist- 
ances of  these  sizes,  however,  are  given  in  the  table,  as  these 
wires  are  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
machinery.  In  tables  given  later,  the  above  sizes  are  not 
given,  although  in  a  number  of  cases  they  would  come 
nearer  the  calculated  size.  In  interior  wiring  it  does  not,  as 
a  rule,  pay  to  be  too  saving  in  regard  to  the  sizes  of  wire, 
and  the  nuisance  of  carrying  a  large  number  of  sizes  of  wire 
in  stock  more  than  counterbalances  any  slight  gain  there 


^tendency  is  always  to  add  more  lights  to  a  system,  and  it  is 
best  to  be  liberal  when  installing  the  wire. 


CA.LCTn*ATlON    OF     THE     PROPER     SIZE    OF     TT^IRE     FOR    A 
GIVEN      LOSS 

^63•  wiring  for  110  Yolts,  2  Per  Cent.  Drop.— We 
win  now  calculate  the  sizes  o!  wires  required  in  the  building: 
wired  according  to  Fig<  36  for  a  loss  of  2  per  cent.  (2  per 
cent,  of  110  ^  2.2  volts). 

This  calculation  will  be  made  with  a  view  to  making  the 
drop  tmtform  along  all  the  lines;  that  is^  we  will  make  the 


(Tolts  ir  foot  of  line  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  ia 

feeders  and  branches.  The  proper  value  of  volts  drop 
per  foot  is  found  bf  allowing  the  desired  drop  to  the  most 
distant  group  of  lamps  in  the  system  and  distributing  this 
drop  uniformly  along  the  lines  to  the  generator. 
The  average  distance  from  the  dynamo  to  the  most  distant 
group  of  lamps  B  is  150  +  140  ^  2^  feet*  This  requires 
580  lineal  feet  of  wire,  or  .58  thousand  feet,  there  being  two 
lines.    2^yolts)^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  p^^  ^  0^^^  ^^^^     ^  g  (volts) 

.58 
-3-  50  (amperes)  =  .076  ohm  per  1,000  feet  for  mains.  The 
nearest  wire  to  this  is  No.  00,  with  .078  ohm  per  1,000  feet. 
Using  this,  the  loss  on  the  mains  will  be  .3  X  .078  X  50 
^  L17  volts,  leaving  2,2-1,17  ^  1.03  volts  to  be  lost  in 
the  branch  line*  The  length  of  the  branch  is  140  feet  (280 
or  .28  thousand   feet  double  distance)  and  the  drop  per 

1,000  feet  is  =^  =  3.68  volts.  The  current  in  the  branch 
is  4.5  amperes;  hence,  the  allocable  resistance  per  1 ,000  feet 

is  ^-^  =  -82  ohm.    This  would  call  for  a  JNo,  9  wire.     In 
4.5 

Art,  59  the  sizes  were  No.  6  for  the  mains  and  No,  14  for 

the  branch  under  consideration;  consequently,  to  reduce  the 

drop  from  9.08  volts  to  2.2  volts  these  sizes  must  be  increased 

to  No.  00  and  No.  9,  respectively. 

64.    wiring  for  220  Volts,  3  Per  Cent.  Drop. — ^As  a 

further  exercise  in  calculating  the  required  sizes  of  wires  in 
terms  of  resistances  per  1,000  feet,  let  us  ascertain  the  proper 
sizes  of  wire  to  equip  the  factory  with  220-volt  lamps,  allow- 
ing 3  per  cent.  loss. 

As  220-volt  lamps  are  not  as  efficient  as  110- volt  lamps, 
allow  60  watts  per  16-candlepower  lamp  and  3  amperes  per 
enclosed-arc  lamp.  The  circuits  for  incandescent  lamps 
carry  approximately  equal  loads  and  are  of  about  the  same 
length,  so  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  calculate  the  size  of 
wire  for  one  circuit  only.  10  (lamps)  X  60  (watts  per  lamp) 
-«-  220  (volts)  =  2.73  amperes. 
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4  X  2.73  =  10*92  amperes  for  incandescent  lamps 
6  X  3.00  =  15IK)  amperes  for  arc  lamps 


25.92  amperes  total  current 


3  per  cent.  o£  220  volts  is  S.6  volts. 


6^ 

,58 


11.38  volts  lost 


per  1»000  feet; 


1LS8 
25;9 


—  ,44  ohm  per  1,000  feet  for  the  mains- 


follows:    ~^  =^  volts  drop  per  1,000  feet  in  branch  lines  and 
^  2.7a  =  4.62  ohms  per  1,000  feet. 


The  wire  with  resistance  nearest  this  is  No.  6,  with  *394  ohm 
per  1,000  feet.  Using  this  size,  we  have  a  loss  on  the  mains 
of  ,3  X  .394  X  2-5.9  =  3.07  volts,  leaving  3.53  volts  to  be 
lo3t  on  branch  lines. 

The  size  of  these  branch  lines  will,  therefore,  be  found  as 

.28 
3.53 
.28 

Table  IV  gives  4,009  ohms  per  1,000  feet  for  No/ 16  wire, 
which  is  smaller  than  the  Underwriters  will  permit.  No,  14 
mtist  be  used  J  even  though  it  is  lari^er  than  necessary  as  far 
as  the  drop  is  concerned.  The  loss  on  the  branch  line  will 
then  be  .28  X  2.526  X  2.73  =  1.93  volts,  leaving  6.60  -  1,93 
=  4-67  volts  to  be  lost  in  the  mains,  instead  of  3.07,  as  pre- 
4,67 
,3" 

feeders.  No.  8  wire  has  ,627  ohm  per  1(000  feet  and  Is 
nearest  the  required  size. 

In  220'volt  wiring:,  where  the  distances  within  the  building: 
are  short,  the  wireman  will  usually  find  that  the  minimum 
sizes  of  wires  specified  by  the  Underi^Titers  are  large  enough 
to  carry  the  current  with  less  than  2  per  cent,  loss.  In  small 
i  dwelling's  wired  on  tlie  closet  system  of  distribution  with 
I  220*volt  circuits,  it  will  not  he  necessary  to  pay  any  attention 
whatever  to  the  drop  on  inside  lines. 

(iS,     Center  of  Dlstrlbutloti.^ — ^In  making  calculations 

relating  to,  wiring,  the  distance  to  be  taken  is  the  average 
\4Hiani;e  through  which  the  current  supplied  can  t>e  con- 
sidered as  flowing:.     For  example,   take  a  case  like  that 


viously  calculated. 


^  25.9  ==  M  ohm  per  1,000  feet  in 
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shown  in  Fig*  88,  where  a  drenlt  is*rtin  from  a  dlatrlbntiag; 
point  ^  .to  a  number  of  lamps  B.  For  the  first  100  £aet  no 
lamps  are  connected;  we  then  have,  say  twelve  lampa  QMread 
out  over  60  feet  at  the  end.  In  calcolatintf  the  drop  on  such 
a  drcoit,  it  is  evident  that  the  fall  lenijrtli  shonld  not  be  taloBnt' 
because  the  whole  of  the  current  does  not  flow  through  all  the 
line.  The  current  keeps  decreasing  as  each  lamp  is  passed*  - 
The  center  of  distribution  for  the  lamps  will,  therefore,  be 
at  C  and  the  average  length  of  wire  through  whkb  the 
6  amperes  is  carried  is  2x126  «  250  feet.  If  the  lights  wete 
bunched  at  the  end  of  the  line,  the  distance  to  the  center 


^/^ff^~ 


.fi^. 


^\ 


In 


Pig.  8« 

of  distribution  would  be  the  same  as  the  length  of  the 
line,  and  the  length  of  wire  through  which  the  6  amperes 
would  flow  would  be  2  X  150  =  300  feet.  If  the  lights  were 
spaced  uniformly  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  line,  the 
average  distance  would  be  ^t^  =  75  feet  and  the  average 
length  of  wire  used  in  making  calculations  for  drop  would  be 
150  feet.  By  laying  out  a  plan  of  the  wiring,  the  average 
distance  over  which  the  current  is  transmitted  can  usually 
be  determined  without  much  trouble  and  close  enough  for 
practical  purposes. 
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66,     Selection  of  Fittings  for  220-Tolt  Wiring,— In 

820-volt  wiring,  great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection 
^o£   fittings.     Cut-outs,   sockets,   and   switches   desired  for 

110-volt  working  and  not  improved  during  recent  years  so  as 

to  comply  with  the  more  severe  requirements  of  the  present 

day  must  not  be  used  on  higher  voltages.     Keyless  sockets 

should  be  used  for  220- volt  work  

and    the    lamps    controlled    by 

switches;  no  rosettes   with   link 

fuses  should  be  installed,  fuses 

being  placed  in  approved  cut-outs, 

one  of  which  should  be  provided 

for  each  ten  lamps  or   less.     If 

proper  precautions  are  taken  to 

procure   good  cut-outs,   sockets, 

and  switches,  there  is  no  especial 

difficulty    to   be   encountered    in 

220- volt  work,  though  the  lamps 

are  not  as  efficient  as  can  be  pro- 
ired  for  lower  voltages. 
Fig.  39  (a)  and  (A)  shows  two 

cut-outs  designed  especially  for 

220-volt  work.     The  construction 

is  such  as  to  secure  higher  insula- 
tion and  lesa  liability  to  arcing 

than  with  the  ordinary  110-volt 
^Jttings.  Fig.  39  («}  is  a  three- 
^nire  branch  block  shown  without 
Hlhe  fuses  in  place.  Fig.  39  (i^)  is 
Va  three-wire  main  block  with  the 

fuses  f  in  their  proper  position. 
^ These  ftises  are  of  the  enclosed 
Hiype  and  are  held  by  clips ^,^i  («), 

^H  Plug  fuses  of  the  cartridge  type^  Fig.  35,  can  be  used  on 
^pS20-volt  circuits  with  the  cut-outs  mounted  open*  Cut-outs 
V should  be  provided  with  barriers*  or  porcelain   partitions 

between  the  fuses,  Fig,  39,  so  as  to  prevent  arcing  between 

the   ternainals    and   accidental    short   circuits   in  case  any 
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conductor  happens  to  fall  across  the  cut-out.  Open  link  fuses 
on  220-volt  circuits  are  only  allowable  when  used  on  enclosed 
slate  or  marble  tablet  boards. 

67,  size  of  Wire  for  Tliree-Wlre  System. — If  it  is 

desired  to  wire  the  shop  that  we  have  been  considering  for 
110-volt  lamps  on  the  Edison  three-wire  system,  the  sizes  of 
the  main  wires  required  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  220-volt 
two-wire  system,  and  a  third,  or  neutral,  wire  must  be 
installed.  This  is  usually  placed  between  the  other  two;  if 
the  wires  are  put  on  cleats,  three-wire  cleats  may  be  used. 
The  neutral  wire  must  not  be  smaller  than  will  be  required 
for  the  safe  carrying  capacity  for  the  current  of  all  the  lamps 
on  one  side  of  the  circuit.  In  this  case,  that  current  is 
25  amperes  and  the  wire  must  not  be  smaller  than  No.  10;  it 
should  be  larger  to  prevent  unbalancing  when  lamps  are 
turned  off. 

68.  Unbalancing:    of    Three -Wire    System. — The 

imbalancing  of  a  three-wire  system  with  the  three  wires  of 
equal  size  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  40  (a)  and  (d).  When  the 
system  is  balanced,  as  in  (a),  there  are  3  amperes  in  the 
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Fig.  10 


outside  wires  and  no  current  in  the  neutral.  Taking  the  pres- 
sure between  A  and  C  or  C  and  /:  as  112  volts,  and  between 
B  and  D  ox  D  and  /'as  110  volts,  there  is  a  drop  of  2  volts 


» 


I 


and  EF  must,  therefore,  be  1  ohm,  in  order  to  give  a 
of  2  volts  with  a  current  of  3  amperes.  If  the  load  becomes 
unbalanced*  as  io  [b)^  there  will  be  a  current  of  3  amperes 
in  AB,  as  before,  2  amperes  in  C/?,  and  1  ampere  in  EF, 
The  drop  in  ^  ^  will  be  1  X  3  =  2  volts;  in  CD,  1x2 
=  IJ  volts;  in  EF.ixl  =^  i  volt.  The  total  drop  in  the 
two  outside  wires  will  now  be  2  +  f  —  2f  volts,  and  hence 
the  pressure  between  the  outside  wires  at  the  end  of  the  line 
must  be  224  —  2|  =  22li  volts-  Taking  the  upper  side  of 
the  circuit,  we  have  3  amperes  flow^ing  out  through  AB  and 
2  amperes  flowing  back  through  CD\  the  drop  on  this  side 
roust,  therefore,  be  2  +  It  —  3i  volts  and  the  pressure 
between  B  and  D  must  be  112  -  3j  =  108i  volts.  The 
pressure  between  B  and  Fi%  22\\  volts;  hence,  the  pressure 
between  D  and  Fmust  be  221  i  -  108f  =  112f>  The  result 
of  the  uneven  load  is,  therefore,  that  the  voltage  rises  in  the 
lightly  loaded  side  and  falls  on  the  side  having  a  heavy  load. 
If  the  neutral  wire  were  smaller,  this  unbalancing  would 
be  greater. 

The  branch  lines  of  a  three-wire  system  being  simple  two- 
wire  circuits,  they  must  be  calculated  for  the  proper  current 
and  drop  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  two*wire  circuits. 
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We  will  calculate  the  feeders  on  one 

floor  only. 

Distance 

Length  of  Wirb 

Lamps    Amperes 

Feet 

Fbbt 

Shop  A,         50             25 

130 

260  (.26  thousand) 

Shop  B,         40            20 

75 

150  (.15  thousand) 

Shop  C         40            20 

85 

170  (.17  thousand) 

Shop  D,        40            20 

175 

350  (.35  thousand) 
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UNIFORM    DROP   IN    FEEDER   LINES 


CALCUIiATING   SIZES  OF  WIRE  BEQUIKED 

1.  In  installations  where  there  are  many  sets  of  feeders 
running  to  various  departments,  it  is  usual  to  allow  a  certain 
loss  in  the  feeders  and  a  certain  other  loss  in  the  distribu- 
tion wires*  The  drops  in  all  feeders  are  made  equal,  and 
the  dynamo  is  operated  at  a  higher  voltage  than  the  lamps 
will  standi  with  the  intention  of  losings  a  definite  amount 
before  the  lamps  are  reached.  It  is  important  that  the 
voltage  at  the  lamps  should  never  exceed  that  for  which 
tiiey  Bre  intended, 

2«  Fig,  1  represents  a  plant,  such  as  a  wagon  works  of 
furniture   factor7;  only   the  outlines  of   the   buildings  are 

indicated*  The  dynamo  and  switchboard  are  located  at  D  in 
the  engine  room*  The  various  centers  of  distribution  are  to 
be  at  or  near  the  centers  of  the  various  floors,  and  a  separate 
pair  of  feeders  is  to  be  run  to  each  distribution  center* 
Where  elevator  shafts  are  convenient,  they  are  used  to  run 
risers  to  the  upper  doors.  In  the  case  illustrated  there  are 
fourteen  pairs  of  feeder  wires,  each  pair  being  represented 
by  one  line  m  the  figure, 

A  115*voU  dynamo  and  110- volt  lamps  are  to  be  used*  A 
loss  of  2  volts  is  to  be  allowed  in  the  distributiou  wires  and 
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horizontal  lioe,  Beoeath  these  distances  are  columns  con* 
taining  numbers  that  designate  the  proper  size  of  vinre  to 
use  to  obtain  a  drop  of  1  volt  when  the  wire  carries  the  cur- 
rent given  in  the  corresponding  line  in  the  left-hand  column. 
n  it  is  desired,  for  example,  to  find  the  size  of  wire  neces- 
sary to  get  a  loss  of  not  more  than  1  volt  with  20  amperes, 
and  a  distance  of  140  feet  (i.  e,,  two  wires,  140  feet  long), 
we  look  under  140  and  to  the  right  of  20  and  find  the  fig- 
ure 2.  No.  2  wire  will  be  required.  If  it  is  desired  to 
find  the  wire  required  for  a  loss  of  2  volts  with  20  amperes 
and  a  distance  of  140  feet»  we  may  divide  the  distance  by 
the  loss  in  volts  and  use  the  table  as  before;  1.  e.,  imder 
70  and  to  the  right  of  20  is  found  5.  No.  5  is  the  proper 
wire*  Or,  we  may  use  the  distance  given  and  divide  the 
current  by  the  number  of  volts;  i.  e.,  under  140  and  to  the 
right  of  10  is  found  5.  The  table  is  sufficiently  accu- 
rate for  all  practical  purposes,  but  where  very  great  exact- 
ness is  desiredi  it  is  better  to  calculate  the  lines.  For  the 
smaller  sizes  in  this  table,  the  nearest  even  si^es  of 
wire  above  No*  6  are  given  because  the  odd  sizes  are  not 
ordinarily  used*  

(Calculation  of  wires  in  tbhms  of  circular  mils 

5,  In  the  Underwriters*  table  of  safe  carrying  capacities, 
the  wires  are  listed  both  by  number  {B-  &  S-  gauge)  and  by 
circular  mils.  Cables  having  no  B,  &  S*  gauge  number 
are  listed  by  circular  mils  only*  Large  cables  of  any  desired 
cross-section  in  circular  mils  are  made  by  all  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  insulated  wires. 

It  is  often  more  convenient  to  calculate  the  size  of  wires 
or  cables  in  terms  of  circular  mils  than  in  terms  of  resistance 
per  1,000  feet;  and  calculations  in  terms  of  circular  mils  are 
applicable  to  wires  or  cables  of  any  size  or  shape* 

A  round  wire  1  mil  in  diameter  has  a  cross-section  of 
1  elreultir  mil.  A  copper  wire  1  mil  (nAnr  inch)  in 
diameter  and  1  foot  long  (1  mil-foot)  has  a  resistance  of 
10»8  ohms;  or,  1  mit-fmi  ^f  topper  has  lOJB  ohms  ftsistafue 


A  t  mils  in  diameter  has  a  section  of  4  circular  mils 

(someniijcs  abbreviated  C.  M.  or  cir.  mils);  S  mils  In  diam- 
eter, 9  circular  mi!sj  4  mils,  16  circular  rails;  5  mils,  25 
circular  mils;  x  mils,  jt:'  circular  rails*  The  circular  mils 
rrass'Seciien  of  any  r&und  wire  is  egual  to  ike  square  pf  its 
diameter  in  miis.  The  circular  rails  of  any  conductor  of 
other  shape  is  equal  to  its  area  in  square  mils  multiplied  by 
1,273  or  divided  by  .7854.  For  instance,  the  circular  rails 
of  No.  0000  wire  (diam.  =  460  mils)  =  460"  =  211,600  cir- 
cular rails,  while  a  bar  of  copper  i  inch  by  \  inch  (2M  rails 
by  500  mils)  has  a  section  of  250  X  500  =  125,000  square 
mils,  or  250  K  500  X  L 273  ^  159,125  circular  mils. 

6.  If  the  length,  in  feet*  of  a  wire  is  known  and  also  Its 
area,  in  circular  mils*  the  resistance  may  at  once  be  deter- 
mined by  the  formula 

10.8  i 


R  = 


(2) 


cir.  mils 

In  this  formula,  L  must  be  the  total  length  of  wire  in  feet. 

Also  I  since  tlie  drop  ^  in  a  circuit  is  equal  to  the  cmrent 

/  X  resistance  ^,  we  have 

10.8  LI 


drop  e 


cir.  mils 


(8) 


or  if  the  drop  is  given  and  we  are  required  to  find  the  size  of 
wire  to  give  this  drop,  we  may  put  formula  3  in  the  form 

10.8  Z/ 


circular  mils  = 


(4) 


In  these  formulas,  L  is  the  total  length  of  the  circuit,  i.  e.j 
the  distance  to  the  lamps  and  back  again.  If  the  distance  to 
the  lamps,  one  way,  is  called  /?,  we  may  put  formula  4  in  the 
form 

21,6  DI 


circular  mils  = 


(5) 


This  last  formula  will  generally  be  found  as  useful  as 
any  that  can  be  given  for  interior-wiring  calculations.  It 
will  be  well  to  commit  it  to  memory,  because  one  does  not 
always  have  a  wiring  table  at  hand  when  calculations  are  to 
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be  made  and,  besides,  caleiiUtions  have  often  to  be  made 
thai  are  beyond  the  range  of  the  tables.  It  can  be  applied  to 
any  tvvo^wire  system  or  to  the  three-wire  system,  as  illustrated 
by  the  following  examples: 

EauMFLK  1. — By  means  of  formttla  5,  calculate  the  size  of  wire 
necessary  lo  supply  eighty  16'cancliept>wer  lamps  sityated  at  a  distance 
of  20U  feet  from  the  center  of  distrthutioi].  The  allowable  drop  {5  lo  be 
3  voks. 


Solution,— We  have  D  ^  m)  aad  e  ^  3, 
talce  About  |  ampere;  becce,  /  =  40. 


Each  id-c.  p.  lamp  will 


,        .,         21.0X200X40       -^.^ 
cir.  rails  = s —  67,600 


a 


No,   2    wire  would  likely  Ite 


or  between  No.  2  and  No. 
lased.    Ans. 

Example  2.— Calculate  the  size  of  wire  necessary  to  supply  one 
bundred  lamps  on  a  110-2130-volt  three-wire  system*  The  distance 
from  the  center  of  distribution  to  the  lamps  is  250  feet  and  the  drop  oa 
each  side  of  the  system  is  not  to  exceed  3  volts,  The  lights  are  sup- 
posed to  be  balanced,  fifty  lamps  on  each  side. 

SOLtJTJON* — The  simplest  method  of  solving  this  problem  is  to  treat 
It  as  if  it  were  a  two* wire  system  and  use  formula  5*  Each  pair  of 
lamps  will  take  |  ampere;  heuce*  the  current  in  the  outside  wires, 
whcD  alt  the  Jamps  are  burning,  will  be  ^4-  =  25  amperes  instead  of 
^*-jp*  ^  50  amperes,  as  it  would  have  been  if  a  two* wire  system  had  been 
used*  The  allowable  drop  on  each  side  of  the  circuit  is  3  volts;  heoce, 
the  total  drop  in  the  outside  wires  will  be  ti  volts.     We  have^  theni 

a  X  250  X  25 


cir.  mils  = 


=  22,500 


I 


A  No.  B  wire  will  be  targe  enough  and  also  would  likely  be  installed 
t  for  the  neutral.    Ans. 

The  same  method  may  be  used  for  a  220-440- volt  three- 
wire  syfjtem,  except  that  in  estimating:  the  current,  allow 
about  .3  ampere  for  each  pair  of  lamps  instead  of  ,5  ampere, 
aa  in  the  previous  case. 

7m  Estimation  of  Current  Required  by  X^amps* — As 
mentioned,  it  is  customary  in  estimating  the  current  taken  by 
lamps  to  allow  about  i  ampere  for  each  110-volt  16-candle- 
power  lamp,  and  others  according  to  the  values  ^iven.  The 
most  accurate  way,  however,  is  to  figure  the  ctirrent  from 


t. 


J 


tbe  total         :s  supplied  and  the  known  voltage-     For  a  two- 
wire  system  the  current  is  as  follows: 
P  t  =  number  of  lamps  X  watts  per  lamp  /g* 

voltage  at  lamps 
For  a  balanced  three-wire  system 
Current  =       imbiber  of  lamps  X  watts  per  lamp  irj\ 

voltage  between  outside  wires  at  lamps 
These  formulas  are  general  and  apply  to  lamps  of  any 
eMcJency. 

CAlXTCJIiATlONS    FOR    AT^TERNATO^a    CtTRRENT 

8*  For  ordinary  two-  or  three-wire  work  with  altematinE 
current,  calculations  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  for 
direct  current.  When  wiring  is  done  in  conduit,  the  two 
wires  must  be  run  in  the  same  conduit,  otherwise  inductive 
effects  will  greatly  reduce  the  voltage  at  the  lamps.  With 
ordinary  open  wiring,  the  induced  cimnter  E.  M,  F.  is  not 
usually  large  enough  to  produce  any  noticeable  effects, 
especially  when  the  load  consists  wholly  of  lamps.  When 
lamps  are  operated  on  two-phase  or  three-phase  alternating* 
current  systems,  the  different  circuits  are  connected  to  dif- 
ferent phases  so  as  to  balance  the  load,  and  as  far  as  interior 
wiring  is  concerned,  the  lighting  circuits  are  single-phase  and 
are  calculated  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  two-wire  circuits. 


OTHER  FORMS  OF  WIRING  TABL.E8 

9,  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  wire  calculations,  atten* 
tion  is  called  to  the  fact  that  there  are  methods  of  arranging 
wiring  tables  other  than  that  given  in  Table  I,  for  it  is  easy 
to  produce  several  arrangements  of  the  same  matter.  The 
table  that  one  is  most  accustomed  to  use  seems  the  simplest. 
Tables  calculated  for  incandescent  lamps,  instead  of  for 
amperes,  are  useless  for  general  work  and  should  not  be 
used  for  calculating  wiring  for  lamps,  unless  it  is  knovm 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  lamps  on  which  the  table  is  based 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  lamps  to  be  used. 

Table  II  is  very  convenient  because  it  gives  the  distance 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  required  drop.    To  use  it,  divide 
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the  number  of  amperes  traasmitted  by  the  number  of  volts 
drop  desired.  Find  the  nearest  number  to  this  result  in  the  line 
of  amperes;  below  this  find  the  distance,  in  feet^  most  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  given  distance;  to  the  left  of  this,  in  the 
column  of  wire  sixes,  is  given  the  number  of  the  required  wire* 

For  example,  to  find  the  size  of  wire  to  transmit  15  amperes     ' 
140  feet  with  3  volts  loss,  divide  15  bjr  3  and  find  the  quo* 
tient  5  in  the  line  of  amperes.    In  the  column  below,  we  find 
the  Dearest  distance  153,  and  to  the  left  of  this  the  size  of     , 
wire  rec^utred,  No.  8.  ^H 

10.  Probabljr  the  most  convenient  of  all  methods  of 
calculation,  after  one  is  accustomed  to  using  it,  is  the 
graphic  method,  in  which  amperes  and  distances  are  laid  ofif 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  the  wires  corresponding 
to  different  values  of  these  quantities,  for  a  loss  of  1  volt, 
are  represented  by  curved  lines.  Figs.  2  and  8  are  diagrams 
of  this  kind.  Notice  that  every  wire  curve  is  dotted  for  a 
short  distance  for  currents  larger  than  the  ma^timum  allowed 
by  the  Underwriters'  rules  for  that  size  of  wire.  In  deter- 
mining the  size  of  wire  from  these  diagrams,  do  not  use  the 
dotted  portions  of  the  curves.  If  a  point  should  come  near 
one  of  the  dotted  sections,  use  the  neKt  larger  size  of  wire. 

To  use  such  a  diagram,  find  the  point  where  the  lines 
representing  amperes  and  given  distance  intersect,  and 
take  the  wire  indicated  by  the  wire  line  nearest  this  point. 
Unless  the  wire  line  is  very  close,  take  the  larger  wire  of 
the  two  lines  on  each  side  of  the  intersection  point. 

For  example,  to  find  the  wire  required  for  7  volts  los6  in  a 
distance  of  125  feet,  with  21  amperes,  divide  21  by  7,  which 
gives  3;  the  line  of  3  amperes  intersects  the  line  of  126  feet 
about  midway  between  the  lines  representing  No.  10  and  No.  12 
wire;  hence,  the  larger  size  of  wire,  No.  10,  would  be  used. 

11.  In  calculating  the  sizes  of  wires  for  52-,  104-,  220-, 
or  250-volt  work,  or  for  any  intermediate  voltage,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  lamps  burning  on  lower  voltages  than 
110  take  more  current,  and  those  burning  on  higher  voltages 
take  less  current.     An  ampere  per  lamp  for  52-volt  lamps, 
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i  ampere  per  lamp  for  104-  or  110-volt  lamps,  and  *S  ampere 
per  lamp  for  220-volt  lamps  is  a  safe  basis  for  calculations 
where  ^ood  lamps  are  used.  Also,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  "per  cent,  drop**  and  *Volts  drop'*  are  very  different 
things,  as  set  down  in  Table  IIL 

The  figures  given  in  the  table  represent  the  actual  dropi  in 
volts,  for  the  line  voltage  at  the  top  of  each  column,  with  the  per- 
centages of  drop  given  in  the  left-band  column.  For  example, 
a  drop  of  5  per  cent,  on  a  voltage  of  150  would  give  7.5  volts. 

TABLE   III 


|a 

Line  Voltages 

<5s 

53 

104 

no 

150 

320 

250 

|. 

-52 

X.04 

1,1 

1-5 

2a 

2^5 

I  ' 

1.04 

2.08 

2.2 

30 

44 

SO 

"     3 

1.56 

312 

3*3 

4-5 

6.6 

7^5 

•i 

2.60 

5.20 

5*5 

7-5 

I  I.O 

12.5 

3-64 

7.28 

7.7 

10.5 

IS  4 

17  5 

5*20 

10.40 

II.O 

15.0 

22,0 

25.0 

IS 

7.80 

15*60 

1 6-5 

22.5 

33^0 

37*5 

12.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  run  two  or  more  small 
wires  to  parallel,  instead  of  one  large  wire  or  cable,  for 
convenience  in  handling  the  wires,  to  obtain  a  certain  carry- 
ing capacity  with  the  use  of  less  copper,  to  use  material 
that  happens  to  be  at  hand,  or  for  other  reasons.  When 
two  or  more  wires  are  run  thus  and  are  connected  together 
at  their  ends,  separate  fuses  must  be  placed  in  series  with 
each  wnre,  and  not  one  fuse  for  all  the  wires  in  parallel. 

Fig.  4  {a}  and  (^)  illustrates  the  correct  and  the  incorrect 
methods  of  connecting  such  cables.  Multiple  conductors  of 
I  this  kind  may  sometimes  be  used  to  advantage  in  over- 
iuHng  or  remodeling  old  work,  where  the  wires  originally 

staUed  are  too  small,  and  in  wiring  an  old  building  by  the 
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use  of  molding:,  where  large  wires  cannot  be  handled  with- 
out defacing  the  walls. 

For  convenience  in  comparing  the  conductivities  of  wires, 
Table  IV  is  given.  As  an  illustration,  it  is  seen  from  the 
table  that  instead  of  a  single  No.  2  wire  we  might  use  a  No.  4 
and  a  No.  6;  two  No.  5;  four  No.  8;  etc.  Of  course,  nothing 
smaller  than  No.  14  can  be  used  for  interior  wiring. 

The  conductivity  is  directly  proportional  to  the  total 
cross-section  of  all  the  conductors  in  parallel,  and  the  total 
resistance  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  total  cross-section. 

A/^/O  W/r^s  24  Amperes  ^ac/f  or  /esa 

-1 ^g. 


'To  3ra/rc/f  line's 
\  a/ft/  lam^ 


SO  Ampere  /uses  to 
pro/ect//f^/0  Wires 


(a) 


^  &5 Ampere /use  or 

^3  J  /ess  to  prefect 
\  A^4  Wire 


To  Switct7l'oard 


/V9/0  Wires. 


63 Ampere  Fuse 


(b) 


13.  Circuits  of  several  wires  in  parallel  are  sometimes 
run  where  a  lariL^e  drop  in  volta^^e  is  not  objeetionable,  but 
where  a  sins:]e  wire  small  enoui^h  to  produce  that  drop  will 
not  carry  the  current  safely.  Two  or  niore  small  wires  will 
safely  carry  more  current  than  one  larj^e  wire  of  equivalent 
cross-section,  because  two  small  wires  have  a  j^^reater  surface 
area  from  which  the  heat  can  escape  than  has  one  wire  of 
twice  the  cross-section.  V()X  instance,  suppose  that  it  is 
desired  to  rnn  wires  in  moldini^  to  secure  a  drop  of  4  volts 
with  ()5  amperes  over  a  di^tancc  of  100  feet.  Calculating: 
the  recjuired  size  of  wire  by  means  of  Table  II,  we  see  that 
No.  ')  will  i^ive  the  required  drop.     Pmt  No.  5  rubber-covered 
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wire  will  safely  carry  only  54  amperes,  while  65  amperes 
IS  to  be  transmitted.  By  usioj^  two  No-  8  wires,  which  are 
equivalent  in  cross-sectioo  to  one  No,  5,  we  can  safely  carry 
the  current  with  the  specified  drop.  If  the  current  were 
still  greater,  we  could  use  one  No,  8  and  two  No*  10  wires 
with  about  the  same  results.  However,  such  arrangements  to 
secure  a  drop  are  only  used  in  emergencies  or  under  special 
conditions,  and  are  usually  only  temporary  expedients. 


ciaj     J 


14,     Calculation  of  Wires  In  Parallel .^If  a  numl 

of  wires  are  to  be  used  in  parallel  to  do  the  work  of  a  single 
large  wire*  i*  e*,  to  carry  a  certain  current  a  giv^n  distance 
with  a  specified  drop,  the  combined  cross- sect  ion  of  the 
smaller  wires  must  equal  the  cross-section  that  the  large 
wire  Tvould  have.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  wireman  at 
a  distance  from  a  supply  house  has  on  hand  a  large  amount 
of  No*  12  wire,  but  no  larger  wire,  and  that  he  desires  to 
carry  a  current  of  40  amperes,  1-50  feet  (one  way)  with 
3  volts  loss.  How  many  No,  12  wires  should  be  connected 
in  parallel  to  secure  the  result?    Using  formula  5»  /  =  40, 

D  =  150,  and  ^  =  3;  hence,  circular  mils  ^  21^X150x40 

=  43,200. 

The  cross-section  of  No.  12  wire  is  6,530  circular  mils, 
approximately;  hence,  to  make  up  a  cross-section  of  43,200  cir- 

cular  mils,      '        <=  6.6  No.  12  wires  in  parallel  would  be 
6, 530 

required.    In  this  case,  therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use 

seven  No.  12  wires,  as  this  is  the  whole  number  nearest  to  6.6. 

Take  another  example.  In  an  old  building,  wired  with 
too  much  drop,  it  is  desired  to  reenforce  the  mains  so  as  to 
reduce  the  drop  to  2  volts.  A  circuit  of  No.  8  wire  carrying 
20  amperes  a  distance  of  150  feet  is  to  be  reenforced.  What 
size  of  wire  should  be  used? 

The  cross-section  necessary  to  carry  20  amperes,  150  feet 
with  a  drop  of  2  volts  is,  from  formula  5, 

circular  mils  =  21.6x150x20  ^  33^^ 
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No.  8  wire  has  a  cross-section  of  16,510  circular  mils; 
hence,  the  cross- section  to  be  added  is  32.400—16,510 
=  15>890.  Another  No*  8  wire  (16,510  circular  mils)  con- 
nected in  parallel  with  the  No.  8  wire  already  installed,  will 
give  slightly  more  than  the  required  cross-section  and  would 
therefore  be  used,  

EXAMPLES    FOR    PRACTICE 

1.  Determine,  by  means  of  formula  5,  the  size  of  wire  required  to 
€any  30  amperes  a  distance  of  150  feet  (one  way)  with  a  drop  of 
3  volts,  Ans.  No.  5  B.  &  S. 

2.  If  a  circuit  200  feet  long  (single  distance)  carries  25  amperes  aod  is 
of  No.  6  B.  &  S,  wire,  what  will  be  tbe  drop  io  volts?     Ans,  4  J  volts 

3.  If  a  circuit  of  No,  10  B.  &  S*  wire  carries  20  amperes  a  distance  of 
200  feel  (single  distance)  what  size  of  wire  must  be  connected  in  parallel 
with  tbe  existing  wire  to  limit  the  drop  to  2  volts?    Ans.  No.  5  B.  &  S. 

4*  A  current  of  40  amperes  is  to  be  carried  SOO  feet  (single 
distance)  witb  a  drop  of  3  volts.  Assuming  that  No,  10  B.  St  S,  is  the 
only  size  of  wire  available,  bow  many  wires  must  be  connected  in 
parallel  to  carry  the  current  witb  tbe  specified  dropp      Ans.  8  wires 


WIRING  IN  DAMP  PLACES 

15.  Where  wiring  is  done  in  damp  places,  special  pre- 
cautions must  be  taken  and  special  rules  observed-  The 
following  Underwriters'  rules  apply  to  this  work: 

Wires — 

///  damp  fiimes,  or  buiidm^^s  especial iy  liubk  to  mois- 
iure^  or  arid,  or  other  fumes  liable  to  injure  (he  wires 
or  their  insuiaiion: 

a.    Must  have  an  approved  insulating  covering* 

For  protection  a  {gainst  water »  rubber  insulation  mast  he 
itsed.  For  protection  against  corrosive  vapors »  either 
weather-proof  or  rubber  insulation   must   be  used. 

h*  Must  be  rigidly  supported  on  non-combustible, 
non-absorptive  insulators  that  separate  the  wire  at 
least  1  inch  from  the  surface  wired  over*  and  wires 
must  be  kept  apart  at  least  2i  inches  for  voltages  up 
to  300  and  4  inches  for  higher  voltages, 

Rij^id  supporting  requires  under  ordinary  conditions, 
where  wiring  over  flat  surfaces,  supports  at  least  every 
4|  feet.     If  tbe  wires  are  liable  to  t>e  diaturbed,  the  distance 
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between  supports  should  be  shortened.  In  buildings  of  mill 
construction,  mains  of  No.  8  B.  &  S.  gauge  wire  or  over, 
where  not  liable  to  be  disturbed,  may  be  separated  about 
6  inches,  and  run  from  timber  to  timber,  not  breaking 
around,  and  may  be  supported  at  each  timber  only. 

Bockets — 

a.  In  rooms  where  inflammable  gases  may  exist, 
the  incandescent  lamp  and  socket  must  be  enclosed 
in  a  vapor-tight  globe  and  supported  on  a  pipe 
hanger,  wired  with  approved  rubber-covered  wire 
soldered  directly  to  the  circuit. 

b.  In  damp,  or  wet  places  or  over  specially 
inflammable  stuff,  waterproof  sockets  must  be  used. 

Waterproof  sockets  should  be  hung  by  separate  stranded^ 
rubber-covered  wires,  not  smaller  than  No.  14  B.  &  S. 
gauge,  which  should  preferably  be  twisted  together  when 
the  pendant  is  over  3  feet  long.  These  wires  should  be 
soldered  direct  to  the  circuit  wires,  but  supported  inde- 
pendently of  them. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  waterproof  globe  for  use  where  inflam- 
mable gases  may  exist.  In  wiring 
damp  cellars,  it  is  especially  desirable 
to  have  the  lamps  divided  among  sev- 
eral small  circuits,  so  that  the  blowing 
of  a  fuse  will  not  put  out  many  lamps. 
In  sucn  work,  rosettes  should  never 
be  used,  but  the  drop  wires  should  be 
soldered  to,  but  not  supported  by,  the 
line  wires,  and  the  joints  should  be 
thorousbly  wrapped  with  insulating 
tape.  The  cut-outs  should  be  placed 
outside  th'e  cellars,  in  a  dry  place,  if 
I)ossil.)le,  otherwise  they  should  be 
lilaced  in  waterproof  boxes.  It  should 
be  noted  that,  in  damp  places,  par- 
ticular attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
character  of  the  insulation.  There 
must  be  a  clear  air  space  around 
the  wires  so  that  there  will  be  no 
^''''  "'  chance    for    moisture    to    accumulate 

and    cause    short    circuits. 
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CONCEALED  WIRING 

16*  Concealed  wlrliigr  is  usually  instaUed  according^ 
to  one  or  more  of  the  following  methods:  cmuealed  knob  and 
iiide,  cmtdtiit^  and  moiditig.  Concealed  knob-and-tube  work 
has  been  used  in  the  pas^t  more  than  either  of  the  other 
methods;  it  is  the  cheapest  of  the  three  and  is  quite  safe  if 
properly  installed.  The  local  rules  governing  wiring  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities  have  recently  prohibited  this 
class  of  work,  but  it  is  allowed  by  the  Underwriters*  rules. 
Conduit  work  is  expensive  and  the  knob-and-tube  plan 
affords  a  means  of  concealing  wires  at  comparatively  small 
cost  and,  while  it  is  unquestionably  not  as  safe  or  as  perma- 
nent as  the  conduit  method,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  safe  and  satisfactory  if  the  work  is  done  as 
it  should  be.  It  is  much  used  for  dwelling  houses  or  simi- 
lar places  where  the  cost  must  be  kept  down.  Conduit 
wiring  involves  the  installation  of  a  complete  piping  system 
in  addition  to  the  wiring  system  so  that  the  cost  becomes 
very  great.  It  represents  the  best  method  of  wiring  and 
is  now  used  on  all  important  work  where  the  highest  degree 
of  safety  and  permanence  is  required.  It  is  the  only  class  of 
wiring  to  be  considered  for  fireproof  office  buildings,  hotels, 
or  similar  structures.  The  use  of  molding  work  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  old  buildings  where  the  wires  cannot  be 
concealed  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  run  them  in  wood- 
work  to  match  the   woodwork  in   the  rooms.     Very  often 

I 'concealed  knob-and-tube  work  can  be  combined  with  conduit 
work  to  advantage,  flexible  conduits  being  very  useful  where 
wires  must  be  fished  for  short  distances  or  where  they  have 
10  l)e  run  in  places  where  there  is  not  room  enough  for 

I  supporting   them   on   porcelain   insulators,     The  concealed 

llcnotKand^ube  method  does  not  afford  the  wiring  mechanical 
protection,  and  consequently  is  not  suited  to  places  where 

'  the  conductors  are  liable  to  be  disturbed  or  come  in  contact 
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with  other  objects.  However,  in  non-fireproof  buildings 
where  the  wires  can  be  run  between  the  joists  there  is  little 
danger  of  their  being  disturbed,  and  wires  well  supported  on 
knobs  have  amply  high  insulation.  The  class  of  work  to  be 
used  in  any  given  case  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
building  to  be  wired,  the  allowable  cost,  and  on  the  local 
regulations,  if  any,  governing  the  wiring  of  buildings. 


CONCBAIiED    KNOB-AND-TUBB   WORK 

17.  The  most  common  way  of  concealing  wires  in  non- 
fireproof  buildings  is  to  run  them  through  the  joists  between 

the  floors  and  ceiling^ 
and  through  studding 
partitions,  and  to  in- 
sulate them  by  means 
of  porcelain  knobs  and 
tubes,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  6.  The  holes 
should  not  be  closer  to- 
gether than  is  allowed 
by  the  Underwriters* 
rules,  and  the  tubes 
should  fit  tightly  in  the 
holes.  When  the  holes 
are  not  horizontal,  but 
are  bored  from  above 

or  below  obliquely,   the  tubes  should  he  put  in  with  their 

heads  on  the  hij^h  side,  so  that  they  cannot  fall  or  slide  out; 

and   when  tui)es  are  placx'd  so  .. ^tf»r 

that  there  is  any  strain  on  them, 

their  heads  must  be  so    placed 

that  tlie  tubes    cannot    slip. 

Holes  should  be   bored  of  such 

a    size    that    the   tubes  can    be 

inserte(l  bydriviui^  lii>htly.     Do 

not  make  the  holes  too  small  or 

there  will  be  danger  of  breakinp^ 

the  tubes.      Holes  must  be  bored  sufficiently  far  away  from 
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both  for  gas  and  electricity,  and  if  the  wires  are  not  well 
protected  where  brought  out,  a  ground  on  the  gas-pipe 
may  result. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  method  of  bringing  out  a  ceiling  outlet 
with  knob-and-tube  work.  The  flexible  conduit  used  to  pro- 
tect the  wires  projects  as  far  as,  or  slightly  beyond,  the  end 
of  the  pipe  and  runs  back  as  far  as  the  porcelain  support 
next  to  the  outlet.  Fig.  8  (a)  and  (d)  shows  two  methods 
of  bringing  out  side-wall  outlets,  (a)  being  a  combination 
gas  and  electric  outlet  and  (d)  sl  plain  electric  outlet.  The 
latter  shows  a  board  nailed  across  between  the  studs  to  sup- 
port the  fixture.  In  both  cases  the  flexible  conduit  extends 
back  to  the  insulators,  as  required  by  rule  (d). 

19.  For  running  wires  parallel  to  joists,  knobs  are 
generally  used  because  they  make  it  possible  to  keep  the 
wires  well  separated.  The  following  rules  apply  to  this 
kind  of  work: 

Wires— 

For  concealed  knob-and-tube  7vork: 

a.  Must  have  an  approved  rubber  insulating 
covering. 

b.  Must  be  rif:ridly  supported  on  non-combus- 
tible, non-absorptive  insulators  that  separate  the 
wire  at  least  1  inch  from  the  surface  wired  over, 
and  must  be  kept  at  least  5  inches  apart,  and 
when  possible,  should  be  run  singly  on  separate 
timbers  or  studding.  ^lust  be  separated  from  con- 
tact   with    the    walls,    floor  timbers,  and  partitions 

•  through  which  they  may  pass  by  non-combustible, 
non-absorptive  insulatin^^  tubes,  such  as  glass  or 
porcelain. 

Rij^id  siipjiortini^  re(iiiires  under  ordinary  conditions, 
where  wirini^  alonv^  flat  surfaces,  sni)])()rts  at  least  every- 
4i-  feet.  If  the  wires  are  h'a]>le  t<>  l>e  disturbed,  the  distance 
between  suj^ports  shouhl   be  shortened. 

f.  When,  in  a  concealed  knob-and-tube  system, 
it  is  impracticable  to  place  any  circuit  on  non- 
combustible  stii)ports  of  ^lass  or  ])()rcelain,  approved 
metal  conduit,  or  aj^proved  armored  cable  must  be 
used    excejn    that    if     the     ditference    of    potential 
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between  the  wires  is  not  over  '^00  volts,  and  if  the 
wires  are  not  exposed  to  moisture,  they  may  be 
5sbed  on  the  loop  system  if  separately  incased 
throughout  ill  continuous  lengths  of  approved 
flejEible  tubing. 

In  general*  when  conduit  of  any  kind  is  used  in  connection 
with  concealed  knob-and-tube  work,  it  must  be  installed  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  governing  the  use  of  conduit  as 
given  later.  In  most  interior  wiring  for  lighting  work,  the 
pressure  between  any  pair  of  wires  will  not  exceed  BOO  volts» 
so  that  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  pass  wires  through 
spaces  where  porcelain  supports  cannot  be  used  on  account 
of  lack  of  space  or  because  they  must  be  run  through  some 
place  that  is  inaccessible,  it  is  allowable  to  fish  the  wires 
through  provided  they  are  separately  incased  in  flexible 
tubing.     The  loop  system  referred  to  in  rule  (r)  is  explained 

tneclion  with  conduit  wiring.  It  should  be  particularly 
that  wires  must  not  be  run  through  flexible  tubing 
^^  in  cases  where  dampness  is  present.  The  armored  cable 
^B  referred  to  In  rule  (r)  would  seldom  be  required  in  connec- 
^^  tlon  with  knob-and-tube  work  in  a  new  building  where  every- 
thing is  accessible;  but  in  an  old  building  where  there  are 
objections  to  tearing  up  floors  to  insert  wires,  it  may  often 
he  nsed  to  advantage,  particularly  if  the  wires  are  liable  to 
be  exposed  to  mechanical  injury* 

Fig.  9  shows  an  arm&red  iwin  cable;  the  wire  is  rubber- 
covered  and  over  the  heavy  insulation  is  wound  a  steel  strip 
that  interlocks  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  protection.  It  is 
possible  to  use  armored  cable  for  the  complete  wiring  of  a 
building,  in  which  case  outlet  boxes,  etc.  are  provided  as  in 
conduit  wiring,  described  later.  The  conduit  system  is,  how- 
ever, preferable  because  the  wires  can  be  withdrawn »  Where 
armored  cable  is  used  in  damp  places  it  must  have  a  lead 
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sheath  between  the  insulation  and  the  armor.  Protected 
flexible  cord,  of  the  same  style,  is  a  very  convenient  article 
to  use  in  wiring:  offices,  banks,  etc.,  where  small  conductors 
must  be  carried  behind  desks  or  fastened  to  iron  or  cabinet 
work,  and  in  many  other  places  where  ordinary  cords  will 
not  do  and  will  not  be  permitted. 

The  following  rule  governs  the  arrangement  of  the  wire  at 
outlets  when  it  is  run  on  the,  concealed  knob-and-tube  plan: 

d.  Must  at  all  outlets,  except  where  conduit  is 
used,  be  protected  by  approved  flexible  insulating 
tubing,  extending  in  continuous  lengths  from  the 
last  porcelain  support  to  at  least  1  inch  beyond  the 
outlet.  In  case  of  combination  fixtures,  the  tubes 
must  extend  at  least  flush  with  the  outer  end  of  the 
gas  cap. 

It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  in  concealed  knob-and- 
tube  work,  or  in  fact  in  any  kind  of  concealed  wiring,  the 
wire  must  be  rubber-covered.  Weather-proof  or  fireproof 
and  weather-proof  wires  are  prohibited  for  concealed  work. 
The  calculations  for  concealed  wiring  are  the  same  as  for 
open  work;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  rubber-covered 
wires  are  not  allowed  to  carry  as  much  current  as  weather- 
proof wires,  as  shown  by  the  Underwriters'  table  of  carry- 
ing capacities. 

20.  Use  of  Cabinets  and  Panel  Boards. — For  con- 
cealed work,  the  closet,  or  cabinet,  system  of  distribution 
is  now  imiversally  used.  In  it  the  mains  are  run  to  cabhiets 
ox  panel  boards  set  in  the  wall,  and  the  lines  running  to  the 
lamps  are  distributed  from  these.  ^lany  styles  of  these 
panel  boards  are  manufactured,  and  the  kind  used  will 
depend  larj^ely  on  the  size  and  allowable  cost  of  the  instal- 
lation. For  the  cheaper  class  of  work,  the  cut-outs  may  be 
jjrouped  together  and  placed  in  a  cabinet  formed  in  the  wall. 
This  cabinet  should  be  neatly  lined  with  i-inch  asbestos 
secured  in  place  by  tacks  and  shellaced.  Where  the  wires 
pass  into  and  out  of  the  sides  or  b(^ttom,  they  should  be 
bushed  with  porcelain  tubes.  A  neat  oriass  or  asbestos-lined 
door  should  be  provided.     A   cabinet  made  in  this  way  is 
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mespensive  and  safe^  though  slate-  or  marble'Uned  cabinets 

are  much  better  and  their  use  is  strongly  recommended* 

Slate-  or  marble*lined  cabinets  should  always  be  provided 

with  a  job  of  conduit  wiring. 

Fig.  10  will  gfive  an  idea  as  to  the  essential  parts  of  a 

panel  board.     In   this  case,  the  wires  are  run  in  conduits. 

The  box  is  mounted  in  the  wall  and  consists  of  two  com- 

parttnents,    the    inner   compartment    containing    the   panel 

board,  and  the  outer  one,  ov  gutter,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

All  boxes  are  not  provided  with   this  gutter,  but  the  best 

ones  are,  as  it  gives  a 

convenient  space  in 

which   to   arrange  the 

wires    in    case    they 

should  not  come  to  the 

box  in  the  best  order 

for  connecting  up.  The 

box  is  made  of   slate 
I  or  marble  slabs.     The 

trim  around   the  door 

covers   the    gutter;    it 

should  be  put  up  with 

screws  so  that  it  may  be 

removed  if  necessary* 
I     The    mains    usually 

pass  through  the  panels 

vertically  and  are  con- 


nected  to  bars  from  which  the  various  lamp  etrcuits  branch 
out  sidewise*  Fuses  are  inserted  in  each  side  of  each 
circuit*  and  switches  are  also  provided  in  some  cases, 
though  sometimes  the  panel  board  carries  fuses  only  in 
case  the  switches  are  located  near  the  lamps  rather  than  at 
the  center  of  distribution  represented  by  the  fuse  cabinet* 

Fig,  11  shows  a  panel  board  equipped  with  double-pole 
knife  switches  a  and  enclosed  fuses  b.  Eighteen  branch 
circuits  are  accommodated  and  the  three- wire  vertical  mains 
are  attached  to  the  copper  bars  c^  €\  €\  the  mains  enter  at  the 
bottom,  being  conducted  to  the  board  through  the   large 
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I  conduit  d  that  projects  a  short  distance  into  the  gutter,  or 

distribution  compartment.  The  casin^r  and  door  are  removed 
in  order  to  show  the  method  of  bringing  the  wires  around  to 
the  various  switches*  The  outgoing  circuits  are  carried 
through  the  conduits  e  that  enter  at  the  top,  each  conduit 
containing  a  twin  wire.  The  panel  board  constitutes  the 
back  of  the  cabinet  and  the  sides  and  ends  are  of  i-inch 
slate*    The   main   fuses  are  of  the  enclosed  type  and  are 
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Fic.  12 

!  shown  at  /.     The  Hning  j?^  of  the  gutter  is  of  iV-inch  enameled 

'  iron  or  i-inch  slate  or  marble.    .With  knob*and-tube  work  the 

gutter  may  be  Uned  with  J-inch  asbestos  firmly  tacked  in 

place,  though  it  is  always  better  to  use  slate  or  marble  lining* 

21*     Instead  of  building  a  box  of  slate  or  marble  pieces, 
iron  or  steel  boxes  lined  wnth  Blate  or  marble  are  much 
fused.     Fig.  12  shows  a  cabinet  of  this  kind  ready  to  be  set 
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into  the  wall  and  connected  up*  It  is  made  of  a  sheet^steel 
box  a^  whose  sides  and  top  are  liued  inside  wfth  i-incb  slate 
slabs  if.  The  panel  board  c  constitutes  the  back  of  the  box. 
In  the  figure  the  openings  d  for  the  branch  cireuits  arc 
arranged  to  take  conduits.  The  two-wire  vertical  mains 
are  connected  to  terminals  g,g  and,  through  the  main  fuses, 
to  the  bars  /» /.  Each  branch  circuit  is  provided  with  fuse 
terminals  and  a  knife  switch  h. 


fa$ 


Fig.  13  M  shows  a  style  of  panel  board  that  uses  a  special 
kind  of  fuse  holder  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  switch  when 
it  is  desired  to  disconnect  any  circuit.  Panel  boards  using 
combination  fuse  holders  have  been  adopted  quite  largely, 
for  they  have  one  advantage  in  that  the  holder  may  be 
entirely  removed  from  the  board  when  the  fuse  is  being 
replaced  I  or  a  reserve  holder  may  be  put  in  instead  of  tlje  one 
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reraoved.  Fig;.  IB  (^)  shows  one  of  these  holders.  It  is 
held  in  place  by  the  clips  b,b*^  shown  in  {a),  that  receive 
the  blades  a,  a'.  Link  fuses  are  here  used;  they  are  allow- 
able because  the  fuse  holder  is  used  in  a  fireproof  cabinet 
and  not  in  an  open  cut-out.  Fig,  14  shows  a  plain  two-wire 
board  for  four  branch  circuits;  il  is  equipped  with  Edison  fuse 
plugs  and  has  no  switches.  The  foregoing  will  give  a  general 
idea  as  to  the  construction  of  these  boards.  They  are  made  in 
all  sorts  of  combmations  and,  in  fact,  are  usually  made  to  order 
for  any  given  job.     In  large  wiring  systems^  the  design  of  the 
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Fig.  14 

cut-out  closets^  or  cabinets^  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and 
the  location  of  these  closets  is  equally  important;  they  should 
be  placed  in  a  position  where  they  can  be  readily  reached. 

Cabinets  must  be  provided  with  a  substantial  door;  if  glass 
is  used  it  must  not  be  less  than  t%  inch  thick  nor  more  than 
1  foot  wide.  At  least  2  inches  clear  space  must  be  allowed 
between  the  fuses  and  the  glass.  The  door  must  close  against 
a  rabbet,  so  as  to  be  dust-tight,  and  bushings  through  which 
the  wire  enters  must  fit  the  box  tightly.  Wires  should  com- 
pletely fill  the  holes  in  the  bushings^  if  necessary,  the  wire 
should  be  built  up  with  tape  so  as  to  keep  out  dust. 


WIKING  A  DWEIJL,1NG  BOUSE 

22«  In  laying  out  the  wiring  for  a  dwelling  house,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  locate  the  cut-out  cabinets.  In 
many  dwelling  houses,  only  one  cabinet  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  in  houses  designed  to  be  occupied  by  more  than 
one  tenant,  a  cut-out  cabinet  should   be  installed  for  each 
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tenant.  In  large  houses,  it  is  often  convemetit  to  have 
cut-out  cabinet  on  eadi  floor,  with  vertical  mains  runninif 
through  them  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  house » 
only  one  distributing  point  is  used,  it  should  be  either  in  tl 
cellar  or  attic  and  riserti  should  run  to  the  different  floora!" 
If  it  is  known  that  the  wires  are  to  enter  the  building  in  the 
cellar^  the  distributing  center  should  be  located  there;  if  the 
wires  enter  in  the  attic,  the  distributing^  point  should  be 
located  there.  This  assumes  that  vertical  risers  are  run  from 
the  distributing  center  to  feed  the  various  floors-  In  case  a 
single  pair  of  vertical  mains  is  used  with  the  circuits  branch- 
ing: off  on  each  ftoor,  the  mains  may  be  run  from  the  top  t< 
the  bottom  of  the  house  and  the  current  supplied  fro; 
either   end» 

No  matter  what  arrangement  is  adopted  for  dlstributin 
the    current,   the   distributing   centers,   or  cut*out  cabinets, 
should  be  in  or  near  a  partition  that  is  located  so  as  to  maki 
the  running  of  risers  easy.     They  should  also  be  as  near  thi 
center  of  the  building  as  possible  and  on  an  inside  wall, 
as  to  guard  against  dampness. 

23«  Figs.  15  and  16  show  two  floors  of  a  typical  dwet 
ing.  The  distributing  points  are  located  in  the  hallway  near' 
the  center  of  the  house,  because  such  location  is  central  and 
easy  to  get  at.  The  various  branch  circuits  on  the  plans  are 
indicated  by  single  lines,  although  each  line  represents  two 
wires.  The  wiring  is  supposed  to  be  done  on  the  ordinary 
concealed  knob-and-tube  system  and  no  circuit  carries  more 
than  ten  lights.  Switches  are  placed  on  the  side  walls,  as 
shown  at  s.  The  switch  for  controlling  the  hall  lights  should 
be  placed  at  some  convenient  point  near  the  door,  so  that  the 
lights  may  be  turned  on  when  entering  the  building.  It  is 
sometimes  convenient  to  have  another  switch  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs  for  controlling  the  hall  light,  so  that  the  light  may 
be  turned  on  or  off  from  either  above  or  below.  This 
requires  the  use  of  three-point  switches,  the  necessary  con- 
nections for  which  will  be  explained  later.  In  the  plans, 
double-pole   switches    are    indicated;    single-pole    switches* 
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which  are  cheaper  to  install,  may,  however,  be  used  when 
not  over  660  watts  are  controlled. 

24.  liayingr  Out  Circuits. —  In  laying:  out  the  various 
branch  circuits,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  locate  the  lights  on 
the  plan  and  then  group  these  lights  for  the  different  cir- 
cuits, so  that  there  will  not  be  more  than  ten  or  twelve  lights 
on  each  one.  After  this  is  done  the  lines  may  be  marked; 
in  doing  this,  due  regard  should  be  given  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  joists  run,  so  that  the  wire  may  be  put  in  with  as 
little  boring  and  cutting  as  possible.  Run  parallel  to  the 
beams  wherever  it  can  be  done,  even  if  it  does  take  a  little 
more  wire.  The  best  time  to  wire  the  building  is  after  the 
floorbeams  and  studding  are  in  place,  but  before  any  lathing 
or  plastering  has  been  done.  In  Fig.  15,  four  circuits  are 
provided,  all  terminating  in  the  cut-out  cabinet  in  the  hall, 
where  they  are  attached  to  the  vertical  mains.  For  the 
second  floor.  Fig.  16,  three  circuits  are  sufficient.  No.  14 
wire  is  used  for  all  these  circuits.  It  will  be  found  that 
No.  14  wire  (the  smallest  that  the  Underwriters  allow)  is 
large  enough  for  any  of  the  branch  circuits  met  with  in 
ordinary  house-wiring  work.  The  number  of  lights  per  cir- 
cuit is  small  and  the  distances  short,  so  that  No.  14  will 
carry  the  current  with  but  a  small  drop  in  voltage. 

25.  Tho  Mains. — If  vertical  mains  are  used,  the  cur- 
rent that  they  will  carry  will  be  less  at  one  end  than  at  the 
other,  because  current  is  taken  otT  at  the  diflerent  floors.  It 
is  usually  advisable,  however,  to  make  the  mains  the  same 
size  all  throug:h  an  ordinary  house,  because  it  costs  but 
little  more  and  enables  the  current  to  be  supplied  from 
either  end.  In  larcre  buildin^rs,  where  it  would  not  pay  to 
do  this,  it  is  customary  to  install  a  number  of  risers  feeding: 
diflerent  sections  of  the  buildimr  and  runninj::  to  a  common 
distributinir  point,  usually  located  in  tlie  basement.  The 
mains  must,  of  course  be  dcsiLrncd  to  rarry  the  current  in 
accordance  with  the  rndcrwritcrs'  rcjinrcnu'nts  or  to  limit 
the  droj)  to  tlic  allowable  amount  it  the  wire  re(juired  by  the 
Underwriters  will    ^ive  too  nuich  drop.      Suppose  that  the 
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consideration  has  a  total  of  60  lamps.     The 
^"I^QTTBmv        "56  mains  will  then  be  30  amperes,  and  at  least 
a  No.  8  %     £  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  Underwriters' 
requirements.  M 

By  referring  to  Table  II,  it  is  found  that  No.  8  wire  will 

carry  30  amperes  a  distance  of  25.5  feet  with  a  drop  of 

volL     For  a  building  of  this  kind,  the  drop  from  the  point 

lere  the  current  enters  the  building  to  the  lamps  should 

it  exceed  2  to  2,5  volts.     The  drop  in  the  branch  circuits 

IS   very  small,  but  it  would  be  advisable  to  put  in  No.  6 

matns^  as  the  dififcrence  in  first  cost  will  be  but  little.     It  is  m 

the  usual  practice  to  make  the  mains  of  liberal  cross -sect  ion.  f 

For  a  house  of  this  size  No.  4  would  often  be  used^  although 

it  does  not  need  to  be  as  large  as  this  so  far  as  drop  is 

concerned. 
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26,     Main  Switch,   Cut-Out,  and   Meter.— At  a  eon- 

'enient  point  near  the  place  where  the  wires  enter  the  build- 
bgj  a  main  cut-out  and  switch  must  be  placed*  as  required 
©y  the  Underwriters,  The  cut-out  should  be  placed  nearest 
the  point  of  entry,  the  switch  next  to  it,  and  the  meter  last* 
Never  permit  the  meter  to  be  installed  between  the  switch 
and  the  cut-out,  as  in  that  case  it  may  register  a  small 
amount  each  day,  even  if  the  switch  is  open.  If  a  knife- 
blade  switch  is  used  at  the  entrance  to  the  building,  it  should 
be  placed  so  that  when  opened  it  will  not  tend  to  fall  closed 
of  its  own  accord.  It  is  also  advisable  to  place  it  in  an 
asbestos-lined  box  provided  with  a  lined  door. 

7he  best  arrangement  of  the  wires  for  the  meter  will 
depend  to  some  extent  on  the  type  of  meter  used.  In  a 
great  many  cases,  however,  the  wires  enter  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  meter  and  pass  out  at  the  right.  Fig.  17  repre- 
sents a  typical  arrangement  of  main  fuses,  switch,  and  meter. 

Most  recording  electric  meters  consist  of  a  small  electric 
motor,  the  revolving  part  of  which  turns  on  jeweled  bear- 
ings and  is  connected  lo  a  train  of  gears  and  dials.  The 
motor  is  governed  by  means  of  retarding  devices,  so  that  it 
runs  at  a  speed  accurately  proportional  to  the  load.     Some 
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meters  read  in  ampere-hours,  but  most  of  those  now  installed 
read  in  watt-hovirs  and  are  provided  with  two  «:oils»  one 
of  which  i^  connected  in  series  with  the  circuit,  like  an 
ammeter,  and  the  other  across  the  circuit,  like  a  voltmeter. 
The  current  in  the  first  is,  therefore,  equal  to  the  current 
suppliedp  and  the  current  in  the  second  is  proportional  to  the 
voltage.  The  force  tending  to  drive  the  motor  is,  therefore, 
proportional  to  the  product  of  the  amperes  and  volts,  i.  e., 
to  the  watts*  The  small  third  wire  running  into  the  meter, 
Fig,  n,  is  to  supply  current  to  the  potential  coiL  With 
ampere-hour  meters,  a  series  coil  only  is  used,  and  the  speed 

I        of   the   meter   is    proportionai  to   the   current   and  not   to 

K  the  watts. 

^       The  voltage  of  a  ligrhting  system  is,  however,  practically 

I  constant,  so  that  the  watt-hours  may  be  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  ampere-hours   by   the   voltage   without   serious 
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ar.  Reliable  meters  are  made  for  all  voltages  and  sys- 
tems and  for  alternating  or  *direct  currents.  They  are 
accurate  to  within  9f%  per  cent,  on  ordinary  loads,  but  are 
liable  to  be  out  as  much  as  5  per  cent,  on  small  loads  *  and 
most  meters  wiJl  take  a  very  small  load  without  turning  at  all. 
However,  they  are  seldom  operated  under  such  conditions, 

27.  In  new  buildings,  it  is  often  not  known  what  system 
of  electric  lighting  will  be  used  when  the  wiring  is  finished* 
Owners  also  desire  quite  frequently  to  l>e  able  to  avail  them* 
selves  of  any  advantage  in  price  that  may  be  brought  about 
by  comijetition  between  different  system s»  It  is  therefore 
desirable  that  each  new  house  shall  be  wired  in  such  a 
manner  that  light  may  be  secured  from  any  system  in  use; 
that  is»  from  110*  or  22(>volt   two-  or  three-wire  systems. 


The  followiog  typical  specifications  cover  all  the  main 
joints  necessary  for  such  a  piece  of  work  in  an  ordinary 
dwelling  house. 

Other  details,  such  as  the  location  of  additional  switches, 
the  tise  of  particular  kinds  of  cut-outs,  etc.,  may  be  added  to 
these  specifications  if  desired.  The  speci&cations  cover  only 
the  concealed  work.  ^^R^ 

Specifications  for  Omccakd  Electric-Light  Wiring 

For  no-  or  S«D-VoIt  S>'st^mB 


1 


DtstribuUDD 


CInmiei 


Wire* 


A  distribution  cabinet  is  to  be  located  o1D^ 
some  inside  wall,  in  a  readily  accessible  place, " 
on  the  second  floor  or  the  attic,  as  near  the 
center  of  the  building  as  possible. 

The  cabinet  must  be  lined  with  slate  I  inch 
thick  and  fitted  with  a  door  covered  on  the 
inside  with  slate  i  inch  thick. 

From  this  cabinet  separate  circuits  must  be 
run  to  the  outlets  in  such  a  manner  that  not 
more  than  ten  16*candlepower  incandescent 
lamps  shall  be  placed  on  any  circuit.  Wher- 
ever the  number  of  lamps  is  not  marked  on 
the  plans  or  otherwise  specified  as  greater  than 
here  required,  pendants  shall  be  considered  as 
intended  to  carry  four  lamps  each  and  brackets 
one  lamp  each* 

All  fuses  must  be  located  on  a  panel  board 
placed  in  the  distribution  cabinet.  The  pane] 
boards  must  be  of  slate  at  least  f  inch  thick 
and  be  provided  with  terminals  designed  for 
enclosed  fuses.  Both  sides  of  all  lines  must 
be  fused  and  the  fuses  must  be  of  a  type  suit- 
able for  use  on  220  volts  and  capable  of  inter- 
rupting the  arc  due  to  a  220-volt  short  circuit. 

All  circuits  running^  from  the  distribution 
center  must  be  of  No*  14  B*  &  S„  or  larger. 
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Extra  Wite 


FttBtenUur 
Wires 


WllM 


rubber^covered  copper  wire  of  a  make  accepted 
by  tlie  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 

From  the  distribution  cabinet  to  the  attic, 
and  also  to  the  basement,  a  pair  of  mains  must 
be  mn^  the  sixe  of  which  will  depend  on  the 
total  number  of  lights  in  the  house,  as  follows: 


17  lamps,  or  less 
IS  to  24  lamps,  or  less 
25  to  S3  lamps,  or  less 
34  to  46  lamps,  or  less 
47  to  65  lamps,  or  less 


No*  14  or  larger 
No*  12  or  larger 
No.  10  or  larger 
No.  8  or  larger 
No,    6  or  larger 


If  the  house  contains  more  than  sixty-five 
lamps,  it  is  advisable  to  have  more  than  one 
distribution  center  and  pair  of  mains. 

A  third  wire^  two  sizes  smaller  than  these 
mains,  must  also  be  run  from  the  attic  to  the 
basement,  through  the  distribution  cabinet,  to 
make  possible  the  use  of  the  three-wire  system* 

Wires  running  parallel  to  joists  must  b6 
fastened  on  porcelain  knobs ^  placed  on  different 
timbers,  and  kept  as  far  apart  aa  possible.  In 
passing  through  joists,  floors,  and  other  wood- 
work, the  holes  must  be  bushed  with  porcelain 
tubes,  which  must  extend  at  least  i  inch  through 
the  wood  and  be  so  arranged  that  their  weight 
will  tend  to  keep  them  in  place  rather  than  to 
cause  them  to  slip  out. 

All  wires  must  be  kept  at  least  5  inches 
away  from  one  another,  from  gas  or  water  i>ipes, 
iron  beams,  bell  or  annunciator  wires,  speaking 
tubes,  furnace  pipes,  and  other  conducting 
materials,  except  at  the  distribution  cabinet  and 
fixture  outlets*  Where  wires  cannot  he  kept 
this  far  apart  they  must  be  run  in  conduits. 

Flexible  insulating  conduits  must  be  used  at 
outlets.  Special  care  must  be  taken  to  insulate 
£rom  the  gas  pipe  at  outlets. 
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Brick  and  stone  walls  must  be  avoided  wher- 
ever possible,    W^herever  wires  pass  along  them^  j 
[thef  must  be  incased  in  approved  conduits. 
Ip!    There  must  be  supplied  and  installed  by  the 
rr  contractor  a  main-line  cut-out  and  a  quick -break 
switch,  both  double* pole,  lo  be  located  in  the 
attic  at  the   end  of  the  feeder  lines.    Thes« 
devices  must  be  approved  by  the  Underwriters 
as   capable    of    breaking    the   current   for    the      ' 
total  number  of  lamps  wired,  at  either  110  or  ■ 


I 


220  volts.  Knife  switches,  if  used,  must  be 
so  connected  that  they  open  downwards  and 
the  blades  must  be  **dead*'  when  the  switch  is 
open,  and  must  be  monnted  in  an  asbestos 
or  slate-lined  box  provided  with  a  similarly 
lined  door 

The  contractor  must  notify  the  Underwriters' 
Association  of  the  progress  of  his  work  in  time 
to  have  a  thorough  inspection  made  (2  daysfl 
before  work  is  concealed  at  least).  He  mtist 
secure  a  certificate  from  that  Association  stating 
that  the  work  is  suitable  for  use  on  110-  or 
220-volt  service,  two-  or  three-wire  systems^ 
before  any  payments  shall  be  made  to  him. 


SWITCHES 

28.  Switches  located  at  various  points  on  the  walls  of 
rooms  are  a  great  convenience  and  should  be  installed  on 
all  first-class  jobs  of  any  magnitude.  The  single-pole  snap 
switch  (for  not  more  than  660  watts)  is  the  simplest  and 
cheapest.  It  opens  one  side  of  the  circuit  only.  Next  in 
frequency  of  its  use  is  the  double-pole  snap  switch  for  larger 
chandeliers  or  groups  of  lights.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  a  number  of  special  uses  of  switches  to  allow  lamps  to 
be  controlled  from  two  or  more  points. 

29.  Control  of  L.anips  From  Two  Points. — Fig.  18 

(a)  and  {d}  shows  a  switching  arrangement  for  controUinsf 
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the  light  or  group  of  lights  /.  from  two  pomts  A  and  B, 
This  scheme  is  used  prmcipally  in  halb  where  it  is  desired 
to  control  the  light  from  either  up  or  do\m  stairs.  It 
requires  two  three-point  switches  5,  .S^,  which  are  here 
shown  as  simple  lever  switches*  There  are  a  number  of 
different  makes  of  switches  for  this  purpose,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  is  the  same,  though  the  mechanical  details  may 
differ.  By  comparing  the  diagrams  with  whatever  make  of 
switch  he  may  have  to  install^  the  wireroan  should  have  no 
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diMculty  in  getting  the  connections  correct*     By  examinin^^ 

the  connections^  it  is  seen  that  the  lamps  L  may  be  lighted 
or  extinguished  from  either  point.  Either  method  of  con* 
nection  (a)  or  (*)  may  be  used,  and  the  one  that  will  be 
most  convenient  in  any  given  case  will  depend  to  some 
extent  on  the  general  layout  of  the  wiring, 

A  modification  of  this  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  19  (a) 
and  {i>).     In    this   case,  one  of    the   three-way  switches  is 


on  the  side  wall* 
lamp  may  be  turned 
on  or  off  either  at  the 
socket  or  at  the  switch. 
Both  schemes  of  coo- 
nection  (a)  and  (^) 
accomplish  the  sama^^, 
resitlt,  and  the  one  tha^H 
is  most  convenient  in 
any  case  i^^iil  depend 
considerably  00  the  I 
cation  of  the  suppl; 
mains. 


^ 
I 


30.    Control 
X»lg:hts  From  Tlirc 
or  More  Points. — ^To 

control    lights    from 

three  stations,  as  indi* 

to  tise   two   three-poin^ 


Seated  in   Fi^,  20,  it  is   necessary 
switches  A,  C  for  the  end  stations  and  a  four-point  switch  B 
for  the  middle  station.     When  B  is  in  the  position  shown, 


Main 


^ 


ri 
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points  1  and  2  and  points  3  and  d  are  connected  together. 
When  the  switch  is  turned,  these  connections  are  broken  and 
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pomts  I  and  5»  2  and  4  are  connected.  By  tracing  out  the 
path  of  the  current^  the  student  will  see  that  the  lights  may 
be  turned  od  and  off  from  any  station  independently  of  the 
position  of  the  switches  at  the  other  stations.  By  cutting  in 
a  four-point  switch  for  each  additional  station  this  scheme 
can  be  extended  to  any  number  of  stations  desired^  and  is 
often  used  for  stairways  in  apartment  houses, 

31,  Electrolier  Swttclies, — These  switches  usually 
have  three  or  four  points  and  are  used  in  connection  with 
electroliers  to  enable  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  lights  to  be 
operated  as  desired;  sometimes  they  are  mounted  in  the 
electrolier  itself.  They  are  made  in  a  variety  of  forms  and 
the  connections  necessary  are,  as  a  rule,  easily  understood 
by  an  examination  of  the  switch  that  it  is  proposed  to  use. 

32.  8nap  Swttclies*^ — Fig.  21  shows  a  typical  single* 
pole  snap  switch;  the  same  type  of  switch  is  made  double- 
pole;  also,  three-point  and  four-point  for  the  control  of  lamps 
from  two  or  more  stations.  The  wires  come  through  the 
porcelain  base  of  the  switch  and  are  held  in  posts  a  i^  which 
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also  carry  the  switch  contacts.  When  the  switch  is  closed,  the 
rotary  cross-piece  c  makes  connection  between  posts  a^,  thus 
closing  the  circuit.  A  double-pole  switch  has  two  pieces  e 
and  lour  contact  posts.  It  is  desirable  to  have  snap  switches 
provided  with  an  indicating  dial,  as  shown  in  Fig.  21  (a). 
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unless  the  posilion  of  the  switch  handle  shows  clearly 
whether  the  switch  is  **oo**  or  **uff/*  Indicators  are  spec*  ■^^-* 
useful  when  a  number  of  switches  are  niQUnled  togL . 
Snap  switches  are  comparatively  inexpensive  but  they  pro- 
ject from  the  wall  and  do  not  make  as  neat  a  job  as  tlush 
switches,  which  set  into  boxes  placed  in  the  wall.  With 
conduit  wiring,  flush  switches  are  nearly  always  used  and, 
even  with  concealed  knob-and-tube  wiring  they  are  used  on 
jobs  where  a  neat  appearance  is  desired. 
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Fig,  22  (a)  shows  the  general  appearance  of  a  Aush 
switch  of  the  push-button  type*  The  mechanism  (i)  is 
double  pole  and  when  the  light  button  is  pushed  in,  cross* 
piece  re  swings  around  and  makes  contact  between  clips  a 
and  d.  In  order  to  prevent  arcing  at  the  contacts,  all 
switches  are  constructed  so  that  they  will  open  or  close  wilb 
a  quick  positive  motion* 

When  switches  are  mounted  flush*  an  iron  box  must  be 
provided  in  which  to  place  them.  This  box  may  be  either 
o(  cast  iron  or  stamped  steel  and  must  completely  enclose 
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the  switch,  thus  providinif  a  protection  in  addition  to  the 
I  usual  porcelain  base  that  carries  the  switch  mechanism. 
f     Fig,  23  shows  a  stamped-steel  switch  box*     The  cover, 

which  cairies  the  switch,  is  attached  to  the  box  by  means 

of  screws  passin^f  through  slotted  holes* 

This  allows  the  switch  to  be  placed  square 

even   though   the    box    may    have    been 

mounted    slightly   crooked    or    displaced 

slightly   during    the    installation    of    the 

wires*     Steel  boxes  can  be  obtained  with 

any   combination   of   inlet  holes    so    tliat 

they  can  be  suited  to   wires  coming    in 

from  any  direction.     In  many  cases  the 

boxes  are  made  so  that  pieces  of  metal 

can  be  knocked  out,  thus  making  holes  wherever  desired. 

There  should  he  no  holes  in  the  boxes  other  than  those 

used  for  bringing  iu  the  conduits. 
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FIXTURES 

33,  The  selection  o£  suitable  rixtnres  and  the  proper 
wiring  of  them  are  important  matters.  The  wire  man  should 
not  be  satisfied  to  put  up  any  fixtures  that  may  be  furnished* 
He  should  examine  them  and  test  them  himself.  The  fol- 
lowing rules  should  be  observed: 

Fixtures — 

a.  Must,  when  supported  from  the  gas  piping  or 
any  grounded  metal  work  of  a  building,  be  insu- 
lated from  such  piping  or  metal  work  by  means 
of  approved  insulating  joints  placed  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  ceiling. 

Gas  outlet  pipes  must  be  protected  above  the  insulating 
joint  by  approved  instslating  tubing',  and  where  otiiJet  tubes 
are  used  they  must  be  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  below 
the  insulating  jomt,  and  must  be  so  secured  that  they  will 
Dot  be  pushed  back  when  the  canopy  is  put  in  place. 

Where  canopies  are  placed  agatnst  plaster  walls  or  ceilings 
in  fireproof  build irif^^  or  against  metal  walls  or  ceilings  or 
plaster  walls  or  ceilings  on  metallic  lathing  in  any  class  of 
DulldtPgs,  they  must  be  thoroughly  and  pcrmaueutly  insu- 
lated from  stieh  w^all^  or  ceiUugs. 

HGB—Z^ 
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^,  Must  have  all  burrs,  or  fins,  removed  before 
the  conductors  are  drawn  into  the  fixture. 

€.  Must  be  tested  for  contacts  between  conduct- 
ors and  fixture,  for  short  circuits^  and  for  ground 
connections  before  it  is  connected  to  its  supply 
conductors. 

34.     Rule  (r)  is  important.     In  wiring  up  fixtures,  it  \i 
an  easy  matter  for  the  fixture  wire  to  become  grounded  oil 
the  shell  and  all  "fixtures  should  be  thoroughly  tested  with  a 
magneto  before  they  are  connected  to  the  circuit.     It  is  much 
easier  to  locate  the  faults  before  the  fixtures  are  put  up  than 
it  is  after.     In  connecting  fixtures  to  the  line  wires^  all  joints 
should  be  soldered  and  thoroughly  taped  so  that  there  wil|^ 
be   no    danger   of    g^roundtng   or   short-circuiting   when   tha^| 
canopy  is  pushed  up  in  place.     Particular  attention  should  he 
given  to  the  connecting  of  the  lamp  sockets;  this  is  a  part  a%^ 
the  fixture  wiring  that  is  often  slighted  and  causes  manj 
short  circuits  and  grounds.     Great  care  should  be  taken  tC 

»see  that  the  sockets  are  good,  and  also  that  they  are  strong - 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  shades.     Faulty  sockets  are 
more  likely  to  cause  trouble  on  fix tiu-es  than  on  drop  cords, 
for  the  socket  itself  is  always  grounded  on  the  fixture,  and  if 

ither  wire  becomes  grounded  on  the  socket  shelly  it  is 
consequence  grounded  on  the  fixture. 
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IN8IJL.ATINQ    JOINTS 

35.  The  InsnlatlnpT  Joint  is  the  most  important  elec- 
trical fitting  used  in  fixture  work;  joints  are  made  for  all  pos- 
sible combinations.     Fig.  24  shows  a  very  good  style;  piece  a 

screws  on  to  the  gas 
pipe  and  b  to  the  fix- 
ture. The  parts  are 
separated  by  insu- 
lating material  e^  and 
the  outside  of  the 
joint  is  covered  with 
molded  insulation  d.  The  gas  pipe  above  the  joint  must 
be  covered  by  an  insulating  tube,  as  required  by  rule  (a). 


Fig.  24 
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I  Art.  33,  and  after  the  outlet  wires  have  been  soldered  to  the 
fixture  wires  the  jaitits  should  be  carefully  taped  and  the  wire 

'  buoched  in  below  the  insulating  joint  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  canopy.  In  connecting  insulating  joints  to  the  gas 
pipe,  red  lead  or  white  lead  should  not  be  used;  asphaltmn  or 
some  similar  insulating  compound  is  preferable.  Insulating 
joints  should  be  tested  before  being  used 

■  and  canopy  insulators  should  be  installed 

las  required  by  rule  (a).  In  ordinary 
dwelling  houses,  where  the  ceilings  are 
plastered  on  wood  lath,  or  in  other  non- 

I  fireproof  buildings  where  there  is  no  metal 
work  about  the  ceilings  or  walls,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  canopy  insulators.  The 
canopj  is  the  brass  cup*shaped  piece  used  at  the  top  of  fix- 
tures to  cover  the  joint*  It  is  in  contact  with  the  fixture; 
hence,  it  is  important  that  it  be  insulated  from  metal  ceil- 
ings, or  else  all  the  benefits  derived  from  an  insulating  joint 
will  be  lost.  Fig*  25  shows  a  canopy  insulator,  which  is  simply 
an  insulating  ring  placed  between  the  canopy  and  the  ceiling. 
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36.  The  E.  M.  F,  between  the  wires  used  on  electric 
^m  fixtures  must  never  exceed  300  volts  and  the  wires  must  not 
^  be  smaller  than  No.  18  B*  &  S*  gauge.  If  wires  are  secured 
to  the  outside  of  fixtures^  as  is  sometimes  the  case  when  old 
gas  fixtures  are  fitted  with  electric  light,  they  must  be 
fastened  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  insulation 
being  damaged  by  the  pressure  of  the  fastenings  or  by  the 
motion  of  the  lixture.  The  wire  used  for  fixtures  must  be 
rubber-covered  I  and  may  be  soHd  or  stranded.     Special  wire 

»is  made  for  this  purpose. 
Fixtures  should  he  firmly  fastened  in  place.  Combination 
fixtures  are  supported  by  the  gas  pipe  but  plain  electric 
fixtures  are  generally  fastened  by  screwing  them  into  a  wall 
or  ceiling  plate,  or  crowfoot.  This  method  is  satisfactory  if 
a  solid  wood  backing  is  provided  and  the  fixture  is  not  very 
heavy.  In  the  ca^e  of  heavy  electroliers^  the  pipe  should 
.extend  through  the  ceiling  and  be  firmly  fastened  to  the 
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noists  or  other  secure  support*     In  case  outlet  boxes  are 

'^used,  as  with  conduit  work,  the  gas  pipe  extends  through  the 

box  and  carries  the  fixture  if  a  combination  fixture  is  used* 

^or  plain  electric  fixtures,  the  outlet  boxes  are  provided 


with  a  threaded  projection,  which  holds  the  fixture,  the  oiat- 
^let  box  serving  as  a  base  or  crowfoot.     Fig.  26  (a)  shows 
ae  arrangement  of  a  plain  electric  fixture  and  a  combination 

fixture  connected  to  outlets^ 
wired  on  the  concealed  knob- 
and-tube  plan.  The  flexible 
tubing  projects  through  the  ceil- 
ing, as  shown,  and  is  connected 
to  the  fixture  wires.  In  the 
combination  fixture  (*),  the  fix- 
ture wires  are  run  between  the 
outer  shell  a  and  the  gas  pipe  d. 
When  old  fixtures  are  to-  be 
wired,  they  must  be  taken  down 
and  supplied  with  insulating  joints.  Sockets  may  be  attached 
to  old  gas  fixtures  by  means  of  spars  Fig.  27,  that  fasten  to 
the  fixtures  at  the  gas  burners. 


Pio.  27 
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fliOCATIOK  Aim  DISTRmUTlON  OF  XiAMPS 
37-    The  character  of  the  lamps  to  be  used  and  their 
location  is  a  roatter  that  must  be  deterramed  in  each  case  by 
K  the  purpose  for  which  the  lamps  are  installed.     For  signs  and 
~  decorative  work,  they  are  used  solely  to  attract  attention  or 
to  produce  ornamentation.     In  interior  lighting,  their  purpose 
ft  is  to  illuminate  other  objects  either  close  at  hand,  as  with 
"  desk   lamps,  or  at  a   somewhat    greater  distance.     Where 
illumination  is  the  sole  requirement,  the  lamps  should  be 
placed  where  they  cannot  be  seen,  but  where  they  will  throw 
their  light  on  the  object  to  be  illuminated,  as  on  the  stage 
of  a  theater.     In  general  work,  however,  it  is  not  possible 
H  to  place  the  lamps  in  this  manner,  but  they  should  be  placed 
^  where  they  will  not  be  too  conspicuous.     When  they  must 

I  be  in  view,  the  lamps  should  be  surrounded  by  shades  that 
Will  diffuse  the  light  and  take  away  the  glare.  Frosted 
globes  are  of  assistance  in  many  places,  but  it  is  better  to 
have  the  tight  diffused  by  a  shade.  Shadows  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
38.  Chandeliers  are  usually  relied  on  for  general  illumi- 
nation. They  should  be  hung  high  to  get  the  best  effects. 
and  should  never  be  as  low  as  the  level  of  the  eye  of  a 
person  standing.  Borders  or  rows  of  lights  placed  on  the 
ceiling  near  the  walls  give  very  good  illumination  without 
hurting  the  eyes*  To  get  the  best  illumination  with  the 
smallest  number  of  lamps,  the  walls  and  ceilings  should  be 
finished  in  light  colors  or  in  white  and  should  be  kept  clean. 
It  IS  cheaper  to  retint  ceilings  than  to  burn  many  lamps; 
this  is  especially  true  of  stores,  where  much  illumination  is  a 
necessity.  Walls  papered  in  dark  colors  and  woodwork  of 
dark«  rich  wood  make  it  almost  impossible  to  light  a 
■room   brilliantly. 

On  account  of  the  great  influence  of  the  color  of  walls, 
height  of  ceilings,  etc,  it  is  impossible  to  give  other  than 
very  approximate  Rgures  for  the  amount  of  light  required 
for  Illuminating  a  given  room.     For  rooms  reqiiiring  ordinary 
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illymmation  and  having  ceilings  about  10  feet  hiifh,  abon 
.25  to  ,29  candlepower  per  square  foot  should  be  sufficient' 
For  rooms  with  high  ceiHags  .45  to  ,5  candlepower  per  square 
foot  should  be  allowed,  and  for  very  brilliant  lighting  in  ball- 
rooms or  similar  places,  the  allowance  muy  be  as  high  as 
1  candlepower  per  square   foot*     Of  course,   these  figures 
are  for  cases  where  the  whole  room  is  to  be  generally  illu- 
minated j  when  the  light  is  used  locally,  as  at  desks  or  read- 
ing tables,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  have  the  room  generally  _ 
illuminated  and  the  allowance  per  square  foot  might  be  mucli 
less  than  that  indicated  by  the  above  figures. 
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EAEIiT   CONDUIT   SYSTEMS 

39.  A  number  of  years  ago,  before  there  were  unifor 
rules  governing  the  Installation  of  wires  to  make  them  safej 
it  was  a  common  practice  to  use,  for  electric  lighting,  wirefl 
wound  with  cotton  thread  saturated  with  paraffin.  These! 
pires  were  fastened  with  wooden  cleats  nailed  against  the| 
walls  and  ceilings.  Signal  and  bell  wires  are  still  some- 
times put  up  in  this  way.  The  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
improvement  was  limiting  the  number  of  incandescent  lamps 
allowed  on  a  given  size  of  wire.  The  next  was  the  substi- 
tution of  ** weather-proof*  or  ^'Underwriters'"  wire  for  the 
paraffin-covered  **office  wire."  Later  came  the  porcelain 
cleat,  which  was  not  in  general  use  before  1892. 

The  manner  of  installing  wire  in  concealed  work  has 
undergone  a  similar  evolution.  At  first  wires  were  pulled 
through  holes  in  the  joists  and  installed  without  any  pro- 
tection other  than  their  insulating  covering;  sometimes  even 
two  wires  were  pulled  through  the  same  hole,  but  this  was 
not  long  tolerated.  Progress  came  along  two  distinctly  dif- 
ferent lines:  one  that  of  insulating  the  wire  by  the  use  of  knobs 
and  tubes,  as  previously  described;  the  other  that  of  providing 
a  continuous  raceway,  or  conduit,  for  the  conductors. 
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One  of  the  6rst  conduit  systems  and  one  that  came  into 
very  extensive  use,  though  it  is  not  now  allowed  by  the 
Underwriters,  was  that  of  the  Interior  Conduit  and  Insula- 
ting Company*  It  was  made  of  paper  wound  in  an  ingenious 
manner,  so  as  to  form  a  tube,  and  coated  with  tar  inside 
amd  but.  These  tubes  were  installed  as  a  continuous  race- 
way from  outlet  to  outlet,  and  one  or  two  wires,  as  happened 
to  be  most  convenient,  were  pulled  into  each  conduit. 

These  paper  tubes  were  very  brittle,  and  the  system  was 
improved  by  covering  them  with  a  thin  shell  of  sheet  brass* 
Then  came  the  requirement  that  the  conduit  should  never 
contain  more  than  one  wire<  At  one  time,  "brass-covered 
interior  conduit  work**  was  considered  the  best  possible  kind 
of  construction. 

An  excellent  tube  that  may  be  used  in  some  places,  though 
not  approved  as  a  conduit  proper,  is  the  flexible  Circular- 
l^oom  tube.  This  is  a  woven  tube  treated  with  insulating 
material  that  makes  it  hold  its  shape.  It  has  no  metal 
covering,  but  is  stronger  than  the  brass-covered  interior 
conduit  and  more  convenient  to  use-  It  will  be  pemaitted 
under  the  present  rules  only  in  special  cases »  as  it  is  not 
waterproof  or  nail-proof.  It  is  very  useful  for  fished  work  in 
connection  with  knob-and-tube  wiriag^  and  also  for  protecting 
wires  at  outlets.  This  tube  must  not  be  used  in  places 
exposed  to  moisture. 
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40,  The  conduits  now  approved  by  the  Underwriters  are 
iron  pipes  with  or  without  insulating  lining,  and  flexible 
armored  conduit  made  of  interlocked  steel  tape.     They  are 

ivided  into  two  classes— /m^^  and  tiniintd.  When  unlined 
conduits  are  used,  an  additional  braided  covering  must  be 
placed  on  the  wire,  the  idea  being  that  the  extra  braiding 
on  the  wire  takes  the  place  of  the  lining  in  the  pipe. 

Formerly,  most  conduits  were  lined,  but  it  is  now  customary 
use  unlined  conduit  with  wire  having  extra  heavy  braiding. 

win  wire  is  generally  used,  the  two  wires  l>eing  covered 

ith  a  common  outer  braiding. 
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Fig.  28  shows  a  piece  of  iroo-annored^  lined  conduit;  a  is 
the  armor  about  i  inch  thick,  which  is  the  same  as  ordioarf 
gas  pipe;  d  is  the  insulating  liniiig,  not  less  than  aV  inch 
thick  and  adhering  to  the  outer  pipe.  Conduit,  whether 
lined  or  unJined,  is  put  up  in  the  same  manner  as  a  good  job 
p^^  of  gas-fitting.  In  fact,  unlined  conduit  is  practically 
the  same  as  gas  pipe  except  that  the  interior  surface 
is  gal\ranized,  enameled,  or  oUierwise  treated  to  make 
it  smooth  and  to  keep  it  from  rusting.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  at  the  joints  to  see  that  the  pipe 
is  reamed  and  that  the  ends  cotne  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  smooth  runway  {free  from  burrs)  for  the 
wire-  In  many  places  the  conduit  may  be  bent  and 
the  use  of  an  elbow,  with  its  threaded  joints,  avoided. 
There  are  several  devices  on  the  market  for  bending 
condiiiti  but  about  as  good  a  way  as  any  to  bend 
conduit  is  to  get  a  good  stout  piece  of  spruce  or  hard 
l>ine  and  bore  a  hole  in  it  a  little  larger  than  the 
Fio,m  conduit.  The  pipe  is  then  passed  through  the  hole 
and  the  bend  easily  worked  in.  Another  improvised  form 
of  bender  is  made  by  securing  a  short  piece  of  li-inch 
pipe  into  a  li-inch  T  and  clamping  the  piece  of  pipe  in  a  vise. 
The  conduit  can  then  be  passed  through  the  T  and  bent  to 
any  desired  shape.  For  iron-conduit  wiring,  the  wireman 
should  be  provided  with  a  regular  outfit  of  pipe-fitter's  tools. 

41.  Most  conduit  wiring  is  now  carried  out  on  the  single- 
tube  system,  i.  e.,  both  wires  or  a  twin  wire  are  run  in  the 
same  conduit.  This  plan  requires  less  conduit  and  labor 
than  the  double-tube  system  and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  allowable 
arrangement  when  alternating  currents  are  used.  In  the 
case  of  a  large  church,  supposedly  wired  for  52  volts,  2  per 
cent,  loss,  the  contractor  ran  the  wires  in  separate  pipes, 
with  the  result  that  when  the  current  was  turned  on  only 
13  volts  were  obtained  at  the  lamps.  It  is  cheaper,  as  well 
as  better,  to  use  twin  or  concentric  conductors  in  a  single 
conduit,  except  for  very  large  cables  that  are  to  carry  direct 
currents. 
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42,  Use  of  Otttlot  and  Jimctlon  Boxes. — Since  in  atiy 
conduit  system  the  primary  object  is  to  have  the  wires 
arranged  so  that  they  can  be  withdrawn,  it  is  necessary, 
whenever  a  branch  is  taken  off,  to  provide  a  Janctlon  box 
of  some  kind,  because  splices  cannot  be  made  at  intervening 
points  without  interfering  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  wires. 
Conduit  wiring   is,  therefore,  done  on  the  so-called  loop 
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Item.  This  wil!  be  understood  by  referring  to  Fig,  29 
ia)  and  {^)\  £,  L^  £,  etc«  are  lampB  on  one  circuit  that  is  to 
be  supplied  from  a  panel  board  or  distributing  center  located 
at  A.  In  ia),  the  wiring  is  indicated  as  it  might  be  done 
with  the  ordinary  knob-and-tube  system,  using  branches 
whenever  they  will  reduce  the  labor  and  the  amount  of  wire 
necessary;  (^)  shows  the  same  lamps  wired  on  the  loop 
Isystem,  usinj^  outlet  boxes  b  and  looping  out  the  twin  wire 
\i  each  lamp*     No  branches  are  taken  off  between  outlet 
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boxes,  and  by  disconnecting  the  wires  running  to  the  lamps, 
the  main  wires  can  be  withdrawn. 

The  loop  system  using  iron  conduits  is,  of  course,  very 
much  more  expensive  than  the  knob-and-tube  system.  It 
is,  however,  much  more  permanent  in  character  and  is  the 
only  style  now  used  in  the  best  class  of  buildings.  The 
best  method  of  running  the  conduit,  so  as  to  save  bends  and 
make  the  conduit  as  short  as  possible,  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  wireman.  In  laying  out  such  wiring,  he 
must  remember  that  the  two  wires  are  run  together  and 
that  he  cannot  make  short  cuts  with  single  wires,,  as  in 
knob-and-tube  work. 

43.  Conduits  less  than  i  inch  inside  diameter  are  not 
allowable,  and  an  outlet  box  must  be  provided  at  each  outlet. 
When  branch  lines  are  taken  off,  a  junction  box  must  be 
provided.  Junction  boxes  and  outlet  boxes  are  manufactured 
in  a  large  variety  of  forms  to  accommodate  conduits  coming 
into  them  from  different  directions.  Fig.  30  (a)  shows  a 
round    cast-iron   junction    box.      These   boxes   should    be 
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Fig.  30 


mounted  firmly  in  the  wall  and  be  placed  so  that  the  surface 
will  come  tiush  with  the  plastcrin^j.  The  split  nuts  a,  a  hold 
the  conduit  in  place. 

Fio^.  .'^>0  (/')  shows  an  outlt^t  ]>late.  The  conduit  is 
clamped  in  oponin^^s  (r  and  the  g:as  pipe  is  clamped  in  ff. 
Outlet  plates  tnust  not  he  used  unless  it  is  impossible  to 
install  a  rei^ular  outlet  box.  Outlet  boxes  used  with  lined 
conduit  must  also  be  lined  and  all  boxes,  whether  lined  or 
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unlloed,  must  be  enameled,  galvanized,  or  otherwise  treated 
inside  and  outside  so  as  to  prevent  rust*  Very  convenient 
Junction  and  outlet  boxes  are  now  made  of  stamped  steel  and 
are  arranged  so  that  one  or  more  openings  may  be  made  in 
the  side  by  taking  out  a  small  disk.  Fig.  31  shows  a  box  of 
this  kind.  The  conduit  enters  the  box  and,  projecting 
through  it   about  i  inch,  is  held  in  place  by  an  insulating 

p  a  that  screws  over  the  end 
on  the  inner  side.  A  check*nut  b 
screws  up  against  the  outside  of 
the  box.  Fig*  32  shows  these 
fittings  more  in  detaiL  Boxes  of 
this  type  may  be  suited  to  different 
locations  by  simply  knocking  out 
or  removing  the  disks  whenever 
openings  are  needed.  This  avoids 
the  necessity  of  carrying  a  large  number  of  different  boxes 
in  stock.  Outlet  boxes  may  be  obtained  that  are  pro- 
vided with  special  covers  to  accommodate  almost  any  make 
of  flush  switch. 

When  a  change  in  the  siae  of  wire  is  made  in  a  junction 
boXt  it  IS  necessary  to  protect  the  smaller  wire  by  a  cut- out. 
Special  cut-outs  are  made  for  mounting  in  junction  boxes, 
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Put.  32 

but  in  most  cases  the  wiring  is  laid  out  so  that  all  fuses  will 
be  grouped  on  panel  boards  arranged   in  cut-out  cabinets, 
ach  branch  circuit  running  directly  from  the  panel  board  to 
e  lamps* 

44i     Fig,  33  shows  one  method  of  arranging  a  ceiling 
outlet   for   a   combination   fixture  in  a   fireproof   building 
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wired  with  iron-armored  conduit.  The  floors  are  made  of 
hollow  tile  placed  between  I  beams.  On  top  of  the  I  beams 
wooden  stringers  are  laid  and  the  rough  flooring  is  laid 
diagonally  on  these  stringers.  The  finished  floor  is  laid 
on  top  of  the  rough  flooring.  The  gas  pipes  and  electric 
conduit  are  laid  in  the  space  between  the  under  side  of  the 
rough  flooring  and  the  top  of  the  hollow  tile.  After  the 
pipes  and  conduit  have  been  laid,  this  space  is  filled  with 
concrete.  The  conduit  elbows  and  the  gas  pipe  are  brought 
down  through  the  tile  to  the  steel  outlet  box  a.  The  ends 
of  the  conduit  are  provided  with  insulating  nipples  by  A,  and 
the  gas  pipe  c,  where  it  passes  through  the  box,  is  provided 


with  an  Insulatingf  sleeve  d.  The  wiringf  is  on  the  loop 
system,  the  twin  looj)  ^-bein^  hrouj^^ht  down  from  the  conduit 
and  the  wires  in  it  attached  to  tlie  lixture  wires  as  shown. 
The  canopy  is  separated  from  the  cciHn<y  by  the  canopy 
insulator  /.  Of  course  the  arran^a^iient  of  outlets  will  difiFer 
considerably  as  to  details,  dcjUMidinu:  on  the  style  of  the 
outlet  box  used  and  the  methi'd  ot  i^'in^^^in^  down  the  conduit 
to  the  box.  In  i^cncral,  \\w  coiiflnit  should  be  brought  down 
so  as  to  necessitate  as  h"itlc  cuttinL.^  of  the  arch  as  possible; 
the  outlet  box  should  be  well  secured  to  the  conduit,  and  the 
lixture  must  be  firmly  supported. 
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Fig,  34  shows  an  outlet  for  a  fixture  or  bracket  where  the 
f  outlet  box  is  mounted  against  a  brick  walL     In  this  case  the 
outlet  is  for  electric  light  only,  and  the  fixture  is  supported 
by*screwing  it  on  to  a  threaded  stud  fastened  to  the  back  of 

■  the  box*  The  outlet  is  wired  on  the  loop  system;  hence »  two 
conduits  are  necessary,  one  to  bring  the  twin  wire  down  and 
the  other  for  the  return,  A  double-pole  waU  switch  would  be 
wired  in  the  same  way,  so  far  as  the  arrangement  of  outlet 

^box  and  conduit  is  concerned,  but  the  loops  would»  of  course, 

Hbe  cut  and  the  terminals  attached  to  the  switch.     In  some 

Vcases  where  outlet  boxes  are  mounted 

m  on  brick  walls  it  may  be  necessary  to 
cut  out  the  brick  so  as  to  bring  the 

pouter  edge  of  the  box  flush  with  the 

Hplaster;  but  generally  the  wooden 
strips,  or  furring,  nailed  on  brick  walls 
to  take  the  lath  will  make  sufficient 
depth  between  the  surface  of  the 
plaster  and  the  brick  wall  to  take  the 
outlet  box.  Outlet  boxes  should  be 
secured  in  place  by  first  drilling  and 
plugging  the  brick  and  then  fastening 
the  box  with  screws  or  nails* 

When  laying  out  a  job  of  conduit 
wiring,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
locate  the  distribution  cabinets  and 
tben  the  various  outlets  for  lamps, 

Bs witches,    etc,  as    specified  on   the 

architect's  plans.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  properly 
locating  these  boxes;  when  a  building  is  in  rough  condition 
with  nothing  in  place  other  than  rough  walls  or  partitions,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  make  mistakes  in  locating  outlets,  with  the 
result  that  when  the  rooms  are  finished  the  outlets  are  found 
to  be  out  of  place  and  can  only  be  fixed  by  doing  some  of  the 
work  over  agaia  or  possibly  by  having  to  install  molding* 
An  outlet  boxes  should  be  put  in  place  before  any  conduit  is 
run;  the  wireman  can  then  see  just  where  the  outlets  are 
located  and  can  plan  the  work  so  as  to  use  the  minimum 
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amount  of  conduit  and  labor.  Switch  outlets  should  be 
placed  about  4  feet  3  inches  from  the  floor  and  side-bracket 
outlets  about  6  feet.  Firm  supports  should  be  provided  for 
outlet  boxes  in  all  cases;  on  ordinary  walls  or  ceilins^s  boards 
should  be  nailed  across  between  the  joists  or  studding^. 

45.  wire  Used  In  Conduits. — Single  wire  used  in 
lined  conduit  is  the  same  as  rubber-covered  wire  used  for 
other  low-voltage  work.  If  twin  wire  is  used,  each  conductor 
must  comply  with  the  requirements  for  other  low-voltage, 
rubber-covered  wire,  except  that  each  wire  may  be  taped 
instead  of  braided,  and  there  must  be  a  braided  covering  over 
the  whole.  For  unlined  conduits,  the  same  requirements 
hold,  and  in  addition  the  wire  must  be  provided  with  an  extra 
braiding  at  least  ^  inch  thick. 

46.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  rules 
relating  to  the  installation  of  conduits: 

Interior  Conduits — 

The  object  of  a  tube  or  conduit  is  to  facilitate  the  insertion 
or  extraction  of  the  conductors,  and  to  protect  them  from 
mechanical  injury.  Tubes  or  conduits  are  to  be  considered 
merely  as  raceways,  and  are  not  to  be  relied  on  for  insulation 
between  wire  and  wire  or  between  the  wire  and  the  g^round. 

a.  No  conduit  tube  having  an  internal  diameter 
of  less  than  v  inch  shall  be  used;  measurement  to 
be  taken  inside  of  metal  conduits. 

b.  Must  be  continuous  from  one  junction  box  to 
another  or  to  fixtures,  and  the  conduit  tube  must 
properly  enter  all  fittinj^^s. 

In  case  of  iindert^ronnd  service  connections  and  main 
runs,  this  involves  running  each  conduit  continuously  into 
a  main  cut-out  cabinet  or  gutter  surrounding  the  panel 
b;jard,  as  the  case  may  be. 

('.  Must  be  first  installed  as  a  complete  conduit 
system,  without  the  conductors. 

li.  Must  be  e(iuipi)ed  at  every  outlet  with  an 
approved  outlet  box  or  plate. 

Outlet  plates  must  nut  be  used  where  it  is  practicable  to 
install  outlet  boxes. 

In  buildings  already  constructed  where  the  conditions  are 
such  that  neither  outlet  box  nor  plate  can  be  installed,  these 
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ftppllaiices  may  be  omkterl  by  permission  of  the  Inspection 
Depanment  having  jurisdiction,  provided  ttiat  the  conduit 
«nias  »re  bushed  and  secured*    • 

e.  Metal  conduits,  where  they  enter  junction 
boxes  and  at  all  other  outlets,  etc.,  must  be  pro- 
vided with  approved  bushings  fitted  so  as  to  protect 
wire  from  abrasion,  except  when  such  protection 
is  obtained  by  the  use  of  approved  nipples,  properly 
fitted  in  boxes  or  devices. 

/,  Must  have  the  metal  of  the  conduit  perma- 
nently and  effectually  grounded. 

It  is  essential  that  the  metal  of  conduit  systems  be  joined 
so  as  to  afford  electrical  cooductivity  sufficient  to  allow  the 
larj^est  fuse  or  circuit-breaker  ia  the  circuit  to  operate  before 
a  dangerous  rise  in  temperature  in  the  conduit  syhtera  can 
OCcnn  Condviits  and  jjjas  pipe^i  raust  be  securely  lasteued  m 
Euelal  outlet  boxe^  so  as  to  secure  j^iiod  electrical  connection.^ 
Where  boxes  used  for  centers  of  distribution  do  not  afTnrd* 
good  electrical  connection*  the  conduits  must  be  joined 
around  them  by  suitable  bond  wires.  Where  sections  of 
metal  conduit  are  installed  without  being  fastened  to  the 
metal  structure  of  buildings  or  grounded  metal  piping,  Ihey 
must  be  bonded  together  and  joined  to  a  permanent  and  effi- 
cient ^ound  connection. 

g.  Junction  boxes  must  always  be  installed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  accessible. 

A.  All  elbows  or  bends  must  be  so  made  that  the 
conduit  or  lining  of  same  will  not  be  injured.  The 
radius  of  the  curve  of  the  inner  edge  of  any  elbow 
not  to  be  less  than  3i  inches.  Must  have  not  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  four  quarter  bends  from  out* 
let  to  outlet,  the  bends  at  the  outlets  not  being 
conn  ted, 

47.  \Vbile  a  conduit  system  is  considered  merely  as  a 
'system  of  raceways  for  the  wires,  if  it  is  properly  installed, 
all  joints  firmly  made,  and  an  efficient  ground  provided,  it 
serves  the  purpose  also  of  an  additional  protectton*  No 
ground  can  then  occur  aft y where  in  the  concealed  wiring  in 
the  building  except  on  the  conduit,  and  if  that  is  grounded 
to  tbe  earth,  it  cannot  do  any  damage*  If  two  grounds 
should  occur  on  opposite  sides  of  the  line«  a  "dead'*  short 
drcutt  would  be  formed  through  the  walls  of  the  iron  pipe. 
This  will  blow  the  fuses  on  the  lines  affected,  disconnecting 
themp  but  doing  no  other  damage,     Ina  job  of  conduit  wiring, 
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the  conduit  is,  of  course,  installed  during:  the  ■  construction 
of  the  building  before  lathing  and  plastering  are  done.  The 
wires  are,  however,  not  drawn  in  until  all  rough  work  on  the 
building  is  completed  [note  rule  (^)]. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
permanent  and  effectual  ground  in  such  work.  In  small 
installations  the  ground  should  be  of  as  great  carrying  capac- 
ity as  the  conductors  within  the  conduit.  In  large  plants 
this  is  not  practicable.  Where  conduits  pass  from  junction 
box  to  junction  box,  they  should  be  well  connected,  electric- 
ally as  well  as  mechanically,  to  the  metal  of  the  boxes,  so 
that  no  part  of  the  conduit  system  will  be  insulated  from  or 
in  poor  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  system.  If  good  contact 
canaot  be  made  between  the  pipe  and  box,  the  pipe  should 
be  carefully  cleaned  on  each  side  and  a  copper-wire  jumper 
connected  around  the  box. 

Screw  joints  between  various  lengths  of  pipe  and  between 
pipes  and  junction  boxes  and  cut-out  cabinet  frames  are  to  be 
preferred  to  all  other  kinds  of  joints,  because  they  are  more 
secure  and  afford  better  electrical  contact.  To  secure  them 
in  an  entire  system,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  few  right-hand 
and  left-hand  couplings  or  a  few  unions.  Where  unions  are 
used,  they  should  preferably  be  of  brass,  because  brass  gives 

better  contact  at  the  sliding 
joints  than  iron.  In  most 
cases,  however,  instead  of 
a  union  or  right-hand  and 
left-hand  coupling,  the 
thread  is  cut  well  back  on 
"'■^'  one    piece,    the    coupling 

screwed  on  and  afterwards  screwed  back  over  the  other  piece. 
But  owangr  to  the  difficulty  of  installinj^:  screw  joints  in  all 
places,  and  because  other  joints  are  easier  to  make  and 
require  less  expensive  fittin.c:s  (though  not  so  good),  many 
systems  have  been  desi8:ned  in  which  other  kinds  of  joints 
are  relied  on.  Whatever  system  is  used,  the  workman  must 
not  shirk  the  duty  of  makin.i^  'j^ood  i^pe  connections,  which 
(iVf  as  important  as  soldered  joints  on  the  wires. 


48,     Flexible  Armored  Conduit, — Fn  order  to  avoid 
joints  and  make  ibe  conduit  cheaper  and  easier  to  install, 
.riej&llile   armored  eoudtiiti^  have  been  brought  forward* 
IPig.  35  shows  a  piece  of  the  Greenfield  conduit  and  the 
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ethod  of  connecting  it  to  a  junction  box*     This  conduit  is 

ade  of  interlocked  steel  ribbon  wound  spirally.     It  affords 

a  good  protection  to  the  wire  a^^amst  mechanical  injury  and 
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is  easily  installed,  but  it  is  not  waterproof.  It  is,  therefore, 
inferior  to  the  iron  conduit  for  damp  places  or  where  the 
conduit  has  to  be  laid  in  concrete. 

49.  Drawing  Wires  In  Conduits. — When  the  wires 
are  to  be  drawn  into  conduits,  soapstone  should  be  blown 
throug:h  first,  as  it  makes  the  wire  slide  through  more  easily 
and  take  the  ells  better.  A  **snake*'  is  first  run  through 
the  tube  and  the  wire  pulled  through  by  means  of  it.  The 
snake  usually  consists  of  a  steel  ribbon  about  i  inch  wide 
with  a  ball  about  \  inch  diameter  on  the  end.  If  the  conduit 
has  many  turns,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  coiled  spiral  spring 
about  i  inch  diameter  and  6  or  8  inches  long  with  a  ball  on 
one  end  and  the  other  end  fastened  securely  to  the  steel 
ribbon.  The  end  with  the  piece  of  spring  is  pushed  in  first 
and  the  spring  passes  around  the  turns  easily. 

Fig.  36  shows  one  floor  of  a  dwelling  house  wired  with 
conduit.  The  numbers  on  the  various  outlets  indicate  the 
number  of  lamps  supplied.  The  wiring  is  carried  out  on 
the  loop  system,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  no  branches  are 
taken  oflE  between  outlets.  Four  circuits  are  used  in  order 
that  there  may  not  be  more  than  ten  lamps  on  any  one  circuit. 


WOODEN     MOLDINGS 

50.  Wooden  moldings  are  used  for  running  wires  over 
woodwork,  on  walls,  door  and  window  frames,  and  other 
places  where  they  cannot  otherwise  be  well  concealed. 
Moldings  put  up  on  ceiling:s  or  walls  should  be  arranged 
symmetrically,  so  as  to  disguise  their  purpose,  even  though 
it  may  be  necessary  to  put  up  blank  molding  for  this 
purpose.  Work  of  this  kind  is  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  old  building^s,  and  molding:  should  not  be  used  where  it 
can  be  avoided.     The  following  rules  relate  to  moldings: 

Wooden  Moldiiiprs — 

a.  Must  have  both  outside  and  inside  at  least 
two  coats  of  waterproof  paint  or  be  impregnated 
with  a  moisture  repellent. 
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b.     Mu^t  be  made  of  two  pieces,  a  backiDg  and 

capping  aad  myst  afford  suitable  pfoleetiun  from 
abrasion.  Must  be  so  constructed  as  to  thoroughly 
incase  the  wire  and  provide  a  i-iach  tongue  between 
the  conductors  and  a  solid  backing  that,  under  the 
grooves,  shall  not  be  less  than  J  inch  in  thi€knes£». 

it  is  fecommeiiiJed  that  only  hardwood  mQlding  be  used- 

Wlres — 

E&r  mMin^  work,* 

Must  have  approved  rubber-Insulating  covering. 
Must  never  be  placed  in  molding  in  concealed  or 
damp  places  or  where  the  difference  of  potential 
between  any  two  wires  in  the  same  molding  is  over 
SW  volts. 

61,  Irresponsible  parties  sometimes  run  weather-proof 
wire  in  moldings.  This  practice  is  dangerous,  for  there  is 
practically  no  insulation  except  that  on  the  wire,  if  the  mold- 
ing becomes  damp;  in  cleat  and  tube  work  there  is  an  air 
space,  and  in  conduit  work  ^an  iron  pipe,  as  an  additional 
protection.  Moreover,  a  wire  with  an  air  space  or  an  iron 
jacket  around  it  cannot  do  much  damage  even  if  it  does 
become  very  hot;  but  a  wire  embedded  in  wood  if  overloaded 
excessively   will   char   and   possibly   set  fire  to   the  wood, 


because  the  heat  cannot  easily  be  dissipated.     For   these 

(reasons  molding  work  is  now  prohibited  in  some  of  the  larger 
IcttJes.  Dampness  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  molding  work. 
I  However^  where  hardwood  moldings  and  rubber*covered 
wires  of  sufficient  sixe  are  used  in  places  always  dry.  tJus 
kidd  of  work  is  quite  safe.  Moldings  are  especially  conve- 
fiient  iti  rannlng  border  lights  around  the  myalls  of  rooms, 
and  in  wiring  for  temporary  displays,  and  other  work  of  a 
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semii>ennanent  nature.  They  should  oot  be  run  on  brick 
walls  where  there  is  HabiHty  of  moisture  working  Oiroiigl) 
from  the  back.  They  are  made  in  k  variety  of  styles,  some 
of  which  are  ornamental  and  nicely  finished  to  match  the 
trimmings  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  used*  Fig,  37 
shows  a  typical  two-wire  molding  that  conforms  to  the 
Underwriters'  requirements,  since  it  has  the  backing  a  and 
capping  ^*  

TESTS 

52,  After  a  job  of  wiring  has  been  completed,  teste  should 
be  made  to  see  that  all  coiinections  are  correct  and  also  thai 
there  are  no  grounds  or  crosses  between  the  wires,  AU 
circuits  should  be  tested  before  fixtxires  of  any  kind  are  ptrt 
up,  and  each  fixture  should  be  tested  carefully  before  it  is 


c 
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put  in  place*  Fixtures  when  received  from  the  factory  ara 
not  usually  wired,  and  connecting  the  socketSp  etc*  must  be 
done  before  they  are  put  in  place.  If  this  is  not  carelnlly 
done,  the  fixture  wire  is  apt  to  become  grounded;  hence,  the 
necessity  of  testing  out  fixtures  before  they  are  put  into 
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position*     For  most  of  this  testing  a  maipieto-bcll  is  used. 

This  is  a  small  hand-power  electric  generator  connected  with 

a  bell  similar  to  the  call  bell  on  a  telephone.     In  Fi£.  38,  /,  i* 

^^are  the  terminals  to  which  wires  are  attached  in  order  to  test 

^kny  circuit;  when  a  circuit  is  established  between  them  the 

^■bell  rings*     These  instruments  are  desigfned  to  ring  the  bell 

through  resistances  of  5,000  to  10,000  ohms*  or  more. 

53.     Each  branch  circuit  should  be  tested  by  connecting 
its  terminals  at  the  panel  board  or  cut-out  with  the  magaeto. 
The  wires  at  all  the  outlets  should  be  separated  and  the  cir- 
cuit rung  up.     If  no  ring  is  obtained,  it  shows  that  there  is 
H  no  cross  between  the  wires.     The  wires  coming  out  of  each 
^  outlet  should  then  be  touched  together  in  turn  and  also  their 
^^^ corresponding  switch  outlets,  if  there  are  any»  to  see  if  the 
|HconnectioDB  to  tJie  outlets  are  al!  right.    After  each  outlet  is 
^■mng  up,  its  wires  should  be  left  separated*     Each  side  of 
the  circuit  should  then  be  tested  for  grounds.     If  it  is  a  con- 
duit system,  one  terminal  of  the  magneto  should  be  connected 
to  the  sheathing  and  the  other  to  each  side  of  the  circuit  in 
turn.     If  no  ring  is  obtained  on  either  side,  it  shows  that 
the  wire  is  clear  of  grounds.     If  a  ring  is  obtained,  the  ends 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and   if  necessary   the  wire 
must  be  drawn  out  and  examined-     In  kiiob*and-tube  work 
the  method  of  testing  is  practically  the  same,  only  in  test- 
ing for  grounds  one  side  of  the  magneto  may  be  connected 
to  a  gas  or  water  pipe*     Each  fixture  should  be  subjected 
to  similar  tests,  and  after  all  the  fixtures  are  in  place,  the 
system  as  a  whole  should  be  tested* 

^m      54*     Underwriters*    Tests* ^ — An    insurance   inspector 

^■usually   tests  each  branch   line  with   a  magneto    for  con- 

^■tinuity,    short    circuits,    and    grounds.      He    then    usually 

^^counts  up  the  number  of  lamps  on  each  circuit  and  notes 

the  sixes  of  wire  used  to  see  that  no  wire  is  overloaded  when 

all  the  lamps  are  on.      Concealed  work  must  be  inspected 

before  the  lath  and  plaster  are  put  on,  otherwise  it  will  not 

be  passed  without  special  investigation;  this  means  tearing 

up  floors  and  walls*  which  is  expensive  to  say  the  least* 
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In  most  install ations,  where  the  inspector  has  no  reasoo 
to  suspect   that   any  faulty  material    has  been  used,  he  is 
able  to  satisfy  himself  by  these  tests  and  by  e^caminiog  ih^j 
work  with  his  eye;  in  fact,  in  many  cases  an  ociilar  mspe<l^| 
tion  is  the  only  inspection  made  by  the  authorities,  if  they 
are  sattsSed  that  the  contractor  is  honest  and  has  made  th^^ 
other  necessary  tests.  ^H 

55,  Where  more  particular  attention  is  given  to  a  piece 
of  work  or  where  it  is  desired  to  learn  whether  an  old 
installation  or  one  not  properly  inspected  at  the  time  the 
work  was  done  is  up  to  the  standard  of  safety,  the  insulation 

resistance  is  measured* 

Insula  tlou  Itesl^tauce — 

The  wiring  in  any  buildingf  must  test  free  from 
grounds;  i.  e-*  the  complete  installation  must  have 
an  insulation  between  conductors  and  between  all 
conductors  and  the  ground  (not  including  attach- 
mentSi  sockets,  receptacles,  etc*)  of  not  less  than 
the  following: 

Up  to  5  amperes  .    .    p    .    .  4,000,000  ohms 

Up  to  10  amperes  .....  2.0(X),000  ohms 

Up  to       25  amperes 800,000  ohms 

Up  to  50  amperes  .    ,   *    *    .  400, tXK)  ohms 

Up  to     100  amperes 200.000  ohms 

Up  to     200  amperes 100,000  ohms 

Up  to     400  amperes 50,000  ohms 

Up  to     800  amperes 25,000  ohms 

Up  to  1,600  amperes 12,500  ohms 

All  cut-outs  and  safety  devices  should  be  in  place 
when  the  above  test  is  made. 

Where  lamp  sockets,  receptacles,  and  electroliers, 
etc.  are  connected,  one-half  of  the  above  will  be 
required. 

Where  lamps  or  other  devices  are  suspected  of  taking 
more  current  than  they  should  or  where  the  load  on  any 
line  is,  for  any  reason,  in  doubt,  the  current  should  be 
measured  with  an  ammeter. 
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MEAS0REMEKT    OF    DKOF,    IK    TOLT8 

56*  If  the  corrent  can  be  turned  on  In  order  to  make  a 
test  of  the  drop  io  voUa£e,  the  best  way  is  to  use  a  volt* 
meter  and  determme  the  actual  drop  on  each  line  at  full 
load.  With  an  ordinary  voltmeter,  the  best  method  Is  to 
have  two  pairs  of  test  cords  and  plugs  connected  to  a  double- 
pole  double-throw  switch.  One  pair  of  test  cords  should 
run  to  the  distribution  center;  the  other  should  run  to  the 
fixture  to  which  the  drop  is  to  be  determined*  The  switch 
should  be  so  connected  to  the  voltmeter  that  a  reading  of 
the  voltage  at  the  end  of  one  pair  of  cords  can  be  taken  one 
instant  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  other  pair  of  cords  the 
next.  The  difference  is  the  drop,  tn  volts,  on  that  line.  All 
of  the  lamps  should  be  turned  on  while  the  measurements 
are  being  taken^  and  several  sets  of  readings  should  be  made, 
because  currents  supplied  from  central  stations  suffer  varia- 
tions in  voltage.  


MARINE    WORK 

57.  Wiring  on  board  ships  is  subjected  to  some  special 
conditions  and  therefore  requires  special  treatment.  The 
first  important  condition  not  usually  met  with  on  land  is  the 
motion  of  the  ship»  which  makes  it  necessary  to  avoid  all 
forms  of  construction  where  chaling  or  breaking  might  take 
place.  '  The  second  important  peculiarity  is  the  constant 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
a  sepanite  code  has  been  prepared  for  marine  work*  from 
which  the  following  rules  are  selected.  They  embody  the 
chief  points  in  which  marine  work  differs  from  other  work. 

Wlre» — 

a.  Must  be  supported  in  approved  molding  or 
conduit  except  at  switchboards  and  for  portables* 

Special  permission  muy  he  giveti  lot  devintioti  trotn  thift 
rale  in  dytiiimo  rortnis. 

6,  Must  have  no  single  wire  larger  than  No.  12 
B.  Sc  S,  Wires  to  be  stranded  when  greater  carry- 
ing  capacity   Is    required.      No         gle    solid    wire 
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smaller  than  No.  14  B,  &  S,  except  in  fixture  wir- 
ing to  be  used. 

Stranded  wires  must  be  soldered  before  being  fastened 
nnder  clamps  or  binding  screws,  and  when  they  h&ve  a  coo* 
dtictivity  greater  ibaa  No.  10  B.  &S.  copper  wire,  they  must 
be  soldered  into  lugs, 

€,  Splices  or  taps  in  conductors  must  be  avoided 
as  far  as  possible,  Where  it  is  necessary  to  toake 
them,  they  must  be  so  spliced  or  joined  as  to  be  both 
mechanically  and  electrically  secure  without  solder. 
They  must  then  be  soldered,  to  insure  preservation, 
covered  with  an  insulating  compound  equal  to  tbe ' 
insulation  of  the  wire,  and  further  protected  by  a  I 
waterproof  tape.  The  joint  must  then  be  coated  or  j 
painted  with  a  waterproof  compound. 

Wires  for  Molding  Work — 

0,     Must  have  an  approved  insulating  coveritig. 

The  insuJatton  for  conductors » to  be  approved,  must  be  at 
least  A  iuch  in  thickness  and  covered  with  a  substantial 
waterproof  and  flame-proof  braid. 

The  physical  characteristics  shall  not  be  affected  by  any 
change  in  teraperaiure  up  to  200°  F.  After  2  weeks'  sub- 
mersion in  salt  water  at  70°  F,,  it  must  ^how  an  insulation 
resistance  of  lOD  megohms  per  mile  after  3  minutes*  electxifi* 
cation  with  550  volts- 

d.  Must  have,  when  passing  through  water-tight 
bulkheads  and  through  all  decks,  a  metallic  stuffing 
tube  lined  with  hard  rubber.  In  case  of  deck  tubes, 
they  shall  be  boxed  near  deck  to  prevent  mechan' 
ical  injury. 

c.  Must  be  bushed  with  hard^rubber  tnbtng 
i  inch  in  thickness  when  passing  through  beams 
and  non-water-tight  bulkheads. 

Wires  for  Conduit  Worlc— 

a.     Must  have  an  approved  insulating  covering. 

The  msulation  for  couduciors  for  use  in  lined  conduits,  to 
be  approved,  must  be  at  least  ^  inch  in  thickness  and  be 
covered  with  a  substantial  waterproof  and  flame-proof  braid. 
The  physical  characteristics  shall  not  be  affected  by  mny 
change  In  temperature  up  to  200"  F, 

After  2  weeks^  submersion  in  salt  water  at  TO**  F«»  it  must 
show  an  insulation  resistauce  of  100  megohms  per  mile  after 
3  minutes'  electrification  with  5ri0  volts. 

For  unlined  metal  conduits,  conductors  must  con- 
form  to  tbe  specifications  given  for  Uned  conduitSi 
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and  in  addition  have  a  second  outer  fibrous  cover- 
ing at  least  -jh  inch  in  thickness  and  sufficiently 
tenacious  to  withstand  the  abrasion  of  beingf  drawn 
through  the  nietal  conduit. 

h.  Must  not  be  drawn  in  until  the  mechaaical  work 
on  the  conduit  is  completed  and  the  same  is  in  place. 

c.  When  mn  through  coal  bunkers,  boiler  rooms, 
and  where  they  are  exposed  to  severe  mechanical 
injury,  must  1^  iucased  in  approved  conduit. 

TABIiE  T 
TABLE  OF  CAPACITY  OF  WIHBS  FOR  MARIXE  WORK 


B.  *  S.  G. 

Aiea.   Actual 

ClrculAr  JMIti 

Ktimlwr  of 
Strondfl 

SfEeof 

Strandt        i 
B.  *  S.  U. 

Ampflr^s 

«9 

i,a88 

le 

I  k^24 

S 

»7 

2,o4B 

t6 

^.5^3 

6 

»5 

3,357 

•4 

4. 107 

13 

13 

6.S30 

17 

9,016 

19 

21 

u 

U,368 

18 

as 

■ 

M*?3& 

17 

30 

■ 

18.081 

16 

35 

■ 

23,797 

IS 

40 

■ 

50,856 

19 

18 

50 

■ 

38,912 

i9 

17 

60 

■l 

49.077 

19 

16 

70 

■ 

6o,o8fl 

37 

18 

Ss 

■ 

7SJ7& 

37 

17 

too 

■ 

99,064 

61 

IS 

I2Q 

■ 

124,928 

6t 

17 

14s 

■ 

157*563 

61 

16 

170 

1 

198,677 

bt 

IS 

^00 

^50,5^7 

61 

14 

^35 

296.387 

91 

IS 

270 

373,737 

91 

M 

3*0 

413*639 

127 

IS 

340 

Portable  Conductors — 

Must  be  made  of  two  stranded  conductors,  each 
having  a  carrying:  capacity  equivalent  to  not  less 
than  No.  14  B.  &  S.  wire,  and  each  covered  with  an 
approved  insulation  and  covering. 

Where  not  exposed  to  moisture  or  severe  meebanicfll 
ifijiiry,  each  etraaded  conductor  muat  ha?e  a  solid  Insulation 
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at  least  A  Jcch  in  thlclcDess  attd  must  show  an  insulation 
resfstauce  between  conductors  and  between  either  conductor 
and  the  §:roijad  of  at  least  50  megohms  per  mile  after  2  weeks' 
submersion  iu  water  at  70**  F.,  and  t>e  protected  by  a  &Iow- 
bnrning.  tough -braided,  outer  covering. 

Where  exposed  to  moisture  and  mechanical  injury— as  for 
use  on  decks,  holds^  and  Ji  re  rooms — each  stranded  conductor 
^hall  have  a  solid  insulation,  to  be  approved,  of  at  least 
A  inch  in  thickness  and  be  protected  by  a  tough  braid.  The 
two  ootvductors  shall  then  be  stranded  together,  using  a  jute 
fiiling.  The  whole  shall  then  be  covered  with  a  layer  of 
flax*  either  woven  or  braided,  at  least  ^  inch  ia  thicknesa, 
and  treated  with  a  non-in  flammable,  waterproof  compound. 
After  1  week's  submersion  in  water  at  70''  F.,  it  must  show 
an  insolation  between  the  two  conductors  or  between  either 
conductor  and  the  ground  of  50  megohms  per  mile. 

Wooden  moldings  must  be  constructed  according  to  the 
f  requirements  for  ordinary  interior-wiring  work  and  in  addi- 
ction must  conform  to  the  following^  rules: 

a.  Where  molding  is  run  over  rivets^  beams,  etc.j 
a  backing  strip  must  first  be  put  up  and  the  molding 
secured  to  this* 

ir.     Capping  tpust  be  secured  by  brass  screws. 

Cut-OuLs — 

&»     Must  be  placed  at  every  point  where  a  change 
IH  niafle  in  tlie  si^c-  fyf  ih*:*  \vir<^  (unless  the 
in  the  larger  wire  will  protect  the  smaller). 

d.  In  places  such  as  upper  decks,  holds,  cargo 
spaces,  and  firerooms,  a  water-tight  and  fireproof 
cut-out  may  be  used,  connecting  directly  to  mains 
when  such  cut-out  supplies  circuits  requiring  not 
more  than  660  watts  energy. 

c.  When  placed  anywhere  except  on  switchboards 
and  certain  places,  as  cargo  spaces,  holds,  firerooms, 
etc.,  where  it.  is  impossible  to  run  from  center  of 
distribution,  they  shall  be  in  a  cabinet  lined  with 
fire-resisting  material. 

d.  Except  for  motors,  searchlights,  and  diving 
lamps,  shall  be  so  placed  that  no  group  of  lamps 
requiring  more  than  660  watts  shall  ultimately  be 
dependent  on  one  cut-out. 

Fixtures — 

a.  Shall  be  mounted  on  blocks  made  from  well- 
seasoned  lumber  treated  with  two  coats  of  white 
lead  or  shellac. 
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t.  Where  exposed  to  dampness,  the  lamp  must 
be  surromided  by  a  vapor-proof  g^lobe* 

r.  Where  exposed  to  mechanical  injury,  the  lamp 
must  be  Burrounded  by  a  globe  protected  by  a  stout 
wire  guard. 

d.  Shall  be  wired  with  same  grade  of  insulation 
as  portable  conductors  that  are  not  exposed  to 
moisture    or  mechanical    injury. 

f.  Ceiling  fixtures  over  2  feet  in  length  must 
be  provided  with  stay-chains. 


^ 


WIRING  ESTIMATES 

58.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  reliable  rules  to  be 
used  in  estimating  the  cost  of  a  proposed  wiring  job.  As 
when  estimating  in  other  lines  of  work,  experience  must 
largely  be  relied  on.  The  prices  of  labor  and  material  vary 
so  widely  in  different  sections  of  the  country  that  any  general 
rules  might  lead  to  very  inaccurate  results*.  Moreover,  these 
prices  are  always  fluctuating.  One  frequently  sees  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  certain  kinds  of  wiring  can  be  done 
for  so  much  per  lamp  or  so  much  per  outlet,  but  it  is  evident 
that  while  such  figures  might  be  fairly  correct  so  far  as  the 
average  of  a  large  number  of  installations  is  concerned,  they 
might  be  far  from  correct  when  applied  to  individual  cases, 

59.  The  only  way  in  which  to  obtain  a  fairly  close  esti- 
mate  of  the  cost  of  a  given  installation  is  to  prepare  plans 
and  lay  out  the  circuits,  marking  the  size  of  the  wire  and 
the  capacity  of  the  various  switches  and  cut-outs  required. 
By  laying  out  these  plans,  the  amount  of  wire,  conduit*  and 
other  material  required  may  be  arrived  at  quite  closely. 
The  number  of  switches,  cut-outSj  etc.  can  be  counted  up 
and  their  cost  estimated.  In  measuring  the  length  of  the  cir- 
cuitSt  do  not  forget  to  take  into  account  the  wire  and  material 
necessary  for  running  up  and  down  walb  to  switches  or 
QUtlets.  Margin  should  be  allowed  for  such  material  as 
tnpe»  solder,  etc.  The  labor  item  will  depend  largely  on 
%vhether  the  building  to  be  wired  is  an  old  one  or  one  in  the 
process  of  coostractioOf  also  on  the  style  of  wiring  used,  so 
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that  the  labor  hem  can  only  be  determined  from  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  premises  to  be  wired  and  experience  on  h 
work  of  a  similar  class.  An  ordinary  two-story  dwellinj^  ■ 
honse  wired  on  the  concealed  knob-and-tube  'system  will 
require  about  6  days'  labor  of  a  man  and  helper.  Some 
small  houses  will  require  less  than  this.  Old  houses  require 
a  much  larger  expenditure  of  labor »  because  there  is  liable  to 
be  considerable  molding  work  to  be  done. 

It  is  unsafe  to  assume  a  certain  cost  per  outlet  in  figuring 
on  a  job  of  wiring  unless  one  has  been  doing  considerable 
work  of  a  certain  class.  As  a  rough  guide,  however,  it  may 
be  stated  that  ordinary  dwellings  wired  on  the  concealed 
knob-and-tube  plan  will  cost  from  $2  to  $3  per  outlet*  fl 
This^  of  course,  does  dot  inckide  the  fixtures,  but  should  ™ 
cover  the  cost  of  snap  switches  and  porcelain  cut-onts* 
Ordinary  exposed  wiring  can  usually  be  run  for  $1  to  $1*75-^| 
per  drop,  including  rosettes,  cord,  and  sockets,  though* 
of  course,  very  much  depends  on  how  closely  the  lights  are 
grouped.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  lamps  are  scattered  very 
much,  the  cost  of  wire,  porcelain  fittings,  and  labor  will  be 
r  comparatively  high»  and  this  will  increase  the  cost  per  drop* 
Wiring  with  iron-armored  conduit  is  expensive,  Imt  it  is 
substantial.  For  small  installations,  it  will  probably  cost 
from  $5  to  $6  per  outlet;  in  large  installations,  the 
cost  will  be  somewhat  less.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  figures  are  only  approximate.  The  cost  in  different 
localities  might  vary  widely  from  the  above,  and  the  only 
way  to  make  a  fairly  close  estimate  is  to  lay  out  the  circuits, 
make  a  list  of  the  material  needed,  and  estimate  their  cost 
and  the  probable  labor  required. 
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(PART  3) 


COMBINING  SEVEBAI.  WIRING  SYSTEMS 


STORE  lilGHTING 

!•     A  large  electnc*light  installation  generally  requires 

many  kinds  of  wiring,  and  there  are  usually  special  condi- 

I  tJons  that  determine  what  kind  of  work  is  to  be  done  in  each 

locality •    As  an  example,  we  will  take  the  wiring  system  of 

Pa  certain  department  store  as  it  was  actually  put  in. 
After  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  estisting,  the  man- 
agers of  the  store  concluded  that  enclosed -arc  lamps  were 
best  suited  for  the  general  illumination  of  their  stores,  and 
tiiat  Incandescent  lamps  should    be  installed  at  desks,  in 

P  closets  and  warerooms,  and  occasionally  in  show  windows. 
Accordingly,  the  premises  were  wired  for  250  enclosed-arc 
lamps  and  500  incandescent  lamps  at  110  volts. 

Separate  feeder  wires  were  rim  to  the  ten  departments. 
Two  dynamos  were  installed  in  the  engine  room  in  the  sub- 
basement,  one  of  which  was  capable  of  supplying  current  for 
,  one-third  of  the  lamps  and  would  be  used  when  the  load  was 
i  light,  while  the  other  was  capable  of  operating  two-thirds  of 
the  lamps  and  some  small  motors.  When  the  entire  load 
was  on^  the  two  generators  operated  in  parallel. 

2*  In  order  that  light  could  be  secured  in  case  of  a 
breakdown  of  the  plant,  seryice  wires  from  the  Edison  three- 
wire  system  were  brought  into  the  basement  and  connected 
to  the  liwitchboard  in  such  a  manner  that  this  current  could 
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be  used.  The  double-throw  switches  and  connections  nec- 
essary to  change  over  from  the  two-wire  to  the  three-wire 
system,  where  arc  lamps  are  used,  are  shown  in  diagram  in 
Fig.  1  (a).  A  special  four-pole  double-throw  switch  was 
installed.  If  there  had  been  no  arc  lamps  requiring  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  to  be  constant,  one  three-pole  double-throw 
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switch,  connected  as  in  Fig.  1  (/>),  would  have  been  sufficient. 
The  use  of  the  three-wire  system  in  this  case  involved  no 
savinjj  in  the  lines,  as  that  system  extended  only  to  the  main 
switchboard,  beyond  which  the  two-wire  system  was  used. 

3.     The  lare:e  feeder  cables  were   run   from   the  engine 
room  to  the  centers  of  distribution  in  each  of  the  various 
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departinents,  in  iron-armored  conduits,  one  cable  to  a  con- 
duit. Cables  and  not  wires  were  lifted,  because  h^avy  solid 
conductors  cannot  be  drawn  into  condukii  with  bends  in  them. 
These  conduits  were  put  together  with  screw  couplingfs  and 
comer  boxes  of  special  design  at  each  elbow,  as  the  cables 
were  very  heavy*  In  the  basemen t*  the  conduits  were  con- 
nected together  by  lockuuts  and  a  bus-bar,  which  was  grounded 
to  the  water  main  back  of  the  main  valve  on  the  automatic- 
sprinkler  system  by  an  iron  rod,  which  was  inserted  in  the 
water  pipe  like  a  tap.     This  afforded  an  excellent  ground. 

4.  Cut-out  cabinets  were  installed  in  each  department- 
When  in  conspicuous  places,  tliey  contained  marble  tablets 
on  which  were  mounted  lugs  to  receive  hises*  Enclosed 
fuses  were  used  and  a  switch  was  provided  on  the  tablet  for 

I  each  circtiit*  The  tablets  were  mounted  in  hardwood  cabi- 
nets with  plate-glass  doors  that  opened  by  sliding  down- 
wards like  a  window  sash.  In  less  conspicuous  places,  the 
cabinets  were  provided  with  hinged  w^ooden  doors,  were  lined 
with  asbestos,  and  provided  with  porcelain  cut-outs  of  the 
enclosed-fuse  type.  For  each  enclosed-arc  lamp,  a  separate 
branch  line  was  run  from  the  nearest  cut-out  cabinet.  Large 
departments  were  provided  with  several  cut-out  cabinets  con- 
nected to  the  same  pair  of  feeders. 

5,  The  branch  lines  were  run  in  various  waysr  some  of 
^  them  were  run  in  pipes,  some  in  molding,  and  some  were 

an   open.     Where  placed  in   pipes,   twin  conductors  were 

ftised  and  the  lamps  were  hung  from  the  pipe  ends  by  means 

'  of   an  insulating   joint.      All  branch  pipes  were   connected 

together  and  to  the  feeder  pipes  at  the  cut-out  cabinet  in  the 

same  way  as  the  feeder  pipes  were  connected  together  in 

the  basement* 

6*  A  drop  of  2  volts  was  allowed  in  the  mains  and  a  drop 
oi  1  volt  in  the  distributing  wires  for  incandescent  lamps* 
All  distributing  wires  for  the  arc  lamps  were  No.  14,  and 
the  resistances  at  the  lamps  were  adjusted  so  as  to  secure 
80  volts  at  the  arc*  From  a  distribution  closet  m  one  of  the 
busiest  departments,  twin  condtictors  of  No.  14  wire  were 


generator  switchboard,  in  an  iron  pipe*  and  con* 
roltraeter  on  the  switchboard.  The  terminals  of 
ire  wires  in  the  closet  were  connected,  with  proper 
ection^  to  the  terrainals  of  the  feeders-  TheM 
der  was,  therefore,  able  from  the  indications  of 
J  *  &r  to  regulate  his  machines  so  as  to  maintain  a 

I  H    ^ntial  of  110  volts  at  the  cabinets.  ^M 

■    T.    '        show  windows  were  lighted  by  enclosed^arc  lamps 

*  space  above  the  ^oods  displaced,  but  out  of  sight 

ivi^    P        :.     Only  the  outer  globes  projected  below  the 

113  proof  casing  surrounding  the  window  space.  Thus, 
1  lant  illumination  was  secured  with  very  little  glare  and 
^ith  great  economy.  The  lamps  were  so  arranged  that  they 
Could  be  lifted  out  of  the  globes  whenever  it  was  necessary 
to  trim  them;  but  the  globes  w^ere  never  removed,  being 
cleaned  while  in  place.  This  arrangement  proved  very 
effective  and  convenient  Additional  circuits  were  run 
,  to  various  points  for  connecting  incandescent  lamps  and^ 
[Special  apparatus  for  holiday  displays.  ^M 

H  THEATER  W1HIT76  ^M 

^W  8*  The  wiring  of  theaters  and  entertainment  halls  pre^l 
sents  some  peculiar  features.  All  the  lamps  must  be  con- 
trolled from  one  point,  usually  on  the  right  wing  of  the  stage. 
Most  of  the  lights  on  the  stage  are  arranged  in  borders,  or 
long  rows,  that  contain  several  circuits  of  lamps  of  various 
colors,  and  are  also  usually  provided  with  dimmers.  There- 
fore, the  stage  switchboard  of  a  large  theater  is  quite  a  com- 
plicated affair  compared  with  the  distribution  closets  used  in 
ordinary  work. 

In  cases  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  borders  of 
incandescent  lamps,  it  is  inconvenient  to  divide  them  into 
circuits  of  only  660  watts,  and  permission  can  usually  be 
obtained  from  the  Underwriters  to  place  more  lamps  on  such 
circuits  if  special  care  is  taken. 

9.  Stag:e  dimmers  are  of  two  kinds — resistance  boxes 
and  reactive  coils.    The  latter  are  more  economical,  but  can  be 
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used  with  alternating  currents  only.  Resistance  boxes  can 
be  used  with  either  direct  or  aliemating  current-  Care  must 
be  taken  to  locate  them  where  they  can  be  kept  cool  by  the 
circulation  of  fresh  ain  Reactive  coik  cut  down  the  E.  M.  F. 
applied  to  the  lamps  by  inserting  a  counter  E.  M.  F,  in  the 
circuit.  All  kinds  of  stage  diniiners  must  be  thoroughly 
fireproof  in  construction  and  must  be  mounted  on  fireproof 
f  rame^i  so  that  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  their  setting  fire 
to  adjacent  objects.  Old-style  resistance  boxes  were  fre- 
quently provided  with  wouden  casings,  hut  this  is  no  longer 
permitted.  There  are  many  reliable  types  of  fireproof  dim- 
mers and  they  can  be  obtained  for  almost  any  desired 
range  of  current  and  voltage.  In  selecting  dimmers  of  the 
resistance  type,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  all  sliding 
contacts  are  of  ample  capacity  and  substantially  constructed. 
Most  of  the  dimmers  in  common  use  consist  of  a  resist- 
ance split  into  a  number  of  sections,  so  that  the  amount  of 
resistance  m  series  with  the  lamps  may  be  varied.  They 
are  made  in  a  number  of  different  forms,  some  of  them  being 
arranged  so  that  their  operating  handles  interlock,  allowing 
them  to  be  operated  singly  or  together  in  any  desired  com- 
bination. Dimmers  are,  of  course,  connected  m  series  with 
the  circuits  diat  they  are  intended  to  controL 


WIKINO    FOR    SPECIAL    PURPOSES 

10.  While  in  most  work  of  a  permanent  character  the 
closet  or  cabinet  system  of  distribution,  with  very  slight  drop 
in  the  branch  lines,  is  the  proper  system  to  adopt,  there  are 
special  conditions  that  sometimes  make  it  desirable  to  install 
wires  for  a  very  low  price,  for  temporary  or  occasional  use* 
In  such  installations,  the  efficiency  is  of  comparatively  little 
importance,  but  the  proper  regulation  and  uniform  voltage 
at  the  lamps  are  as  important  as  in  permanent  work. 

11.  Let  us  take  a  case,  such  as  the  installation  of  a  tbou« 
sand  8 -can  die  power  lamps  for  decorative  purposes  around 
the  cornices  of  a  building  at  a  fairt  where  the  wires  will  be 
up  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  only.    All  the  lamps  are  to  be 
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buraed  at  the  same  time.  In  such  a  case,  it  may  be  eco- 
nomical to  allow  as  much  as  12.5  per  cent,  drop  on  the  lines 
and  use  100-volt  lamps  on  112.5-volt  service.  One  pair  of 
feeder  lines  will  be  run  around  the  building,  a  distance  of 
1,000  feet.  It  is  desired  to  have  the  drop  such  that  there 
will  be  100  volts  at  any  point  between  the  lines  when  112.5 
volts  is  applied  at  the  terminals;  this  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  running  the  lines  in  opposite  directions  and  hav- 
ing them  change  in  size  often  enough  to  secure  practically 
uniform  drop  per  foot.     Fig.  2  (a)  illustrates  such  an  arrange- 
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ment,  and  {b)  shows  the  same  thing  drawn  in  a  straight  line 
instead  of  a  square.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  a?Ui' 
parallel  method  of  feeding. 

12.  There  will  be  a  lamp  for  every  foot,  and  there  will 
be  required  forty  branches  of  No.  14  wire,  with  25  lamps 
on  each  branch,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  (b).  Weatherproof 
wall  receptacles  will  be  used.  The  total  length  of  wire 
in  the  mains  is  2,000  feet.  The  length  of  wire  to  any 
given  branch  is  1,000  feet;  hence,  the  rate  of  drop  must  be 
12.5  volts  per  1,000  feet.  On  account  of  the  method  of 
feeding  from  each  end,  it  is  easily  seen  in  Fig.  2  {b)  that 
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the  leogftli  of  wire  through  which  the  current  flows  to  any 
point  d  must  be  1,000  feet.  The  turrents  that  various  wires 
will  carry  with  a  drop  of  12.5  volts  are  as  follows: 


SlZB  OV 

Volts 

Rbsistancb  per 

WiRB 

Drop 

l.OOO  Keet 

Ampbrj 

No.  14 

12.5       - 

-       2.521 

SI 

4.96 

No.  12 

12.5       - 

=-       1.586 

=: 

7.88 

No.  10 

12.S       - 

.997 

= 

12.5 

No.    8 

12.5       - 

.627 

= 

19.9" 

No.    6 

12.5       - 

.394 

= 

31.7 

No.    5 

12.5       - 

.313 

^ 

39.9 

No.    4 

12.5       - 

.248 

^ 

50.4 

The  amperes  for  larger  wires  can  be  found  by  consulting 
the  tables  in  htierwr  Wiring,  Part  2. 

Since  the  lamps  are  to  be  8  candlepower*  there  will  be 
about  1  ampere  for  every  four  lamps,  and  consequently  for 
every  4  feet  of  line  (two  wires)*  In  making  up  a  conductor 
to  have  nearly  uniform  drop,  it  will  ,be  necessary  to  com- 
promise for  all  points  that  do  not  exactly  correspond  with 
the  above-calculated  current  values.  For  instancy  if  No.  12 
wire  is  joined  to  No,  14,  it  must  be  at  a  point  where  there  is 
between  4.96  and  7.88  amperes.  If  lengths  of  wire  are 
selected  so  that  this  joint  will  come  half  way  between  the 
points  where  the  wires  exactly  correspond,  it  will  be  near 
enough*  The  results  will  then  be  as  tabulated  on  the 
following  page. 

In  this  table  the  second  column  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  volts  drop  (12*5)  by  the  resistance  per  1,000  feet  of  the 
various  sizes  of  wire.  The  third  column  is  found  by  taking 
the  approximate  value  of  the  current  multiplied  by  4  because 
there  is  1  ampere  for  every  4  feet  of  cornice.  The  fourth 
column  is  obtained  by  taking  one-half  the  difference  between 
the  succeeding  quantities  in  the  third  column  and  adding  this 
difference  to  the  quantity  in  the  third  column.  For  example, 
at  a  point  20  feet  from  the  end^  tJie  current  is  4.96  amperes 
and  at  a  point  32  feet  from  the  end  it  is  7.88  amperes. 
As  stated  above,  lengths  of  wire  will  be  selected  so  as  to 
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brin^  the  joints  between  the  OifTerent  dzcs  of  wire  nii*^ 
way  between  the  ptiints  where  the  wires  currespoiid-  Henci^^ 
in  Ibe  first  case,  if  there  i^  a  current  of  7.HS  amperef^" 
32  feet  from  the  end  and  a  current  of  4.06  amperes  20  feet* 


from  the  end,  the  joint  will  be  20  + 


32-20 


=  26  feet  from 


the  end  and  26  feet  of  No.  14  wire  will  be  required.  Also,  ia 
the  case  of  the  No.  S  and  No.  6  wires,  (here  is  a  current  of 
19,9  amperes  80  feet  from  the  end  and  3L7  amperes  127  feet 


i 

Sm  of 
Wire 

Amperes 

Giving 

la.S  Volts 

per  1  pOoo  Feet 

Corresponding: 

Distance 

From  End  of 

Line 

Distance  of 

EutJ  of  Wire 

Prom  End  of 

Line 

Lengfth  of 
Wire  to 
Be  Used 

14 

4  96 

20 

26        1 

26 

12 

7.88 

32 

41 

•s 

lo 

12.5 

50 

6S 

24 

8 

19,9 

go 

104 

39 

6 

317 
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144 

40 
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39^9 

160 

181 

37 

4 

50*4 
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228 

47 

3 

63^5 

254 

287 

59 

2 

80.1 

320 

362 

75 

I 

100.8 

403 

457 

95 

O 

127.5 

Sio 

576 

119 

00 

160.3 

641 

724 

14S 

000 

201.6 

806 

913 

189 

0000 

2SS-i 

1,020 

1 ,000 

87 

from  the  end;  hence,  the  joint  between  the  two  sizes  will 


80  + 


127-80 


=  103.5  feet  from  the  end.     In  the  table, 


nearest  even  number  of  feet  is  given,  so  that  this  is  taL.^ 
as  104.  In  the  case  of  the  0000  wire,  the  distance  from  t~^^ 
end  of  the  line  corresponding  to  a  drop  of  12.5  volts  worr-!M 
out  1,020  feet,  though,  of  course,  there  will  not  be  quite  ^ 
large  a  current  as  255.1  amperes  because  the  line  cannot     t>i 
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lonirer  than  1,000  feet*  This  qyantity  is,  however,  used  in 
determining  the  distance  (913  feet)  of  the  end  of  the  000  wire 
from  the  end  of  the  line.  The  distance  of  the  end  of  the 
0000  wire  must,  of  course,  be  1,000  feet  because  the  cornice 
is  1.000  feet  longf.  The  lengths  in  the  fifth  column  are 
obtained  by  subtracting  the  successive  values  of  the  fourth 
column,  for  example,  66  —  41  ^  24,  104  -  65  =  39,  etc, 

13.     Cut-outs  will  have  to  be  installed  as  follows: 

15  amperes,  to  protect  Nos*  14,  12,  and  10 
25  amperes,  to  protect  No*  8 
65  amperes,  to  protect  Nos*  6*  5,  4,  and  3 
130  atnperes,  to  protect  Nos.  2,  1,  and  0 
160  amperes,  to  protect  No.  00 
2*50  amperes,  to  protect  Nos,  000  and  0000 

This  statement  assumes  that  weather-proof  wire  is  to  be 
used,  Fig:*  3  is  a  diagram  of  a  portion  of  the  wiring  in 
place,  showing  the  connections  of  cut-outs. 
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14,  Another  method  of  wiring  for  temporary  work  is  to 
put  up  wires  on  the  feeder  system  just  large  enough  to 
carry  the  current,  and  then  calculate  the  drop  and  install 
latnps  of  the  required  voltage*  This  is  a  simple  and  verj? 
cheap  method.  In  the  case  of  the  border  lamps  just  con- 
sidered, there  would  be  eight  pairs  of  feeders  of  No*  10  wire, 
with  125  lamps  per  feeder.  If  they  are  arranged  as  shown 
in  Ftg*  4,  the  lengths  of  the^e  feeders  and  the  drop  on  each 
may  be,  roughly,  as  follows,  if  each  lamp  required  i  ampere. 
Current  in  each  feeder  is  -4^  amperes,  and  No*  10  wire  has  a 
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resistance  of  about  1  ohm  per  1,000  feet.     The  approximate 
lengths  of  the  feeders  will  be  as  given  below: 

Two  lines  425  feet  (two  wires)  long,  26.6  volts  drop 

Two  lines  300  feet  (two  wires)  long,  18>8  volts  drop 

Two  lines  175  feet  (two  wires)  long,  lO.y  volts  drop 

Two  lines    50  feet  (two  wires)  long^,    3.1  volts  drop 

The  resistance  of  425  feet  (.425  thousand  feet)  of  No.  10 
wire  is,  approximately,  .425  ohm  and  the  drop  in  the  first 
case  =^  ^  X  .425  X  2  =  26.6.  The  others  are  found  in  a 
simiisr  manner.  In  the  distribution,  about  1  volt  would 
be  lost.  Consequently,  if  1%5  volts  is  supplied,  the  lamps 
should  have  voltages  of  97 ^  105,  113,  and  121  if  each  lamp 
requires  i  ampere. 


-ja^_ 


-m^fi.- 


i 


^J40inA  c^rfymf  /£3 1  am^ 


At^/0/^^^f^ 
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15.  There  are  many  other  methods  or  plans  by  which 
such  a  building  could  be  wired  for  a  large  drop  and  still  be 
furnished  with  uniform  and  steady  light.  These  suggestions 
merely  show  how  material  may  be  saved.  By  making  every 
installation  a  matter  of  special  study,  until  he  has  thoroughly 
mastered  every  detail  of  the  business,  the  wireman  will  dis- 
cover many  ways  of  economizing  labor  and  material  that  can- 
not be  brought  to  his  attention  in  any  other  manner.  Before 
using  any  unusual  method,  however,  he  should  make  certain 
that  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Underwriters  or 
of  the  Fire  Department  to  what  he  proposes  to  do. 


A 
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Hian-POTENTIAL    SYSTEMS 

16*  The  Underwriters'  rules  so  far  given  apply  to  systems 
usin^T  '550  volts  or  less;  for  pressures  over  550  volts,  the 
following  rules  apply: 

HI6H-P0TENTML  SYSTEMS 

560  to  3,50O  Tolts 

Any  cirrmt  atiacktd  io  any  machint  or  iamkina- 

Hmt  of  machines  which  devehps  a  difference  of  pokn* 
tial  between  any  two  wires  of  aver  550  vol  is  and  less 
than  3,500  vails  shall  be  considered  as  a  higfi-polenlial 
circuit  and  as  coming  under  Umt  class,  unless  an 
approved  iransiorming  device  is  used  which  cuts  the 
difference  of  potential  down  io  550  volts  or  less. 

Y^^^» — 

a.  Must  have  an  approved  rubber  insulating 
covering* 

b.  Must  be  always  in  plain  sight  and  never 
incased  except  where  required  by  the  Inspection 
Department  having  jurisdiction. 

r.  Must  be  rigidly  supported  on  glass  or  porce- 
lain insulators,  which  raise  the  wire  at  least  1  inch 
from  the  surface  wired  over,  and  must  be  kept 
about  8  inches  apart. 

d.  Must  be  protected  on  side  walls  from  mechan* 
ical  injury  by  a  substantia]  boxingi  retaining  an  air 
space  of  1  inch  around  the  conductors,  closed  at  the 
top  (the  wires  passing  through  bushed  holes)  and 
eactending  not  less  than  7  feet  from  the  floor.  When 
crossing  floor  timbers  in  cellars  or  in  rooms  where 
they  might  be  exposed  to  injury,  wires  must  be 
attached  by  their  insulating  supports  to  the  under  side 
of  a  wooden  strip  not  less  than  i  inch  in  thickness. 

17.  It  is  never  advisable  to  bring  high -potential  wires 
into  a  building  when  it  can  be  avoided.  The  danger  to  life, 
due  to  their  presence,  is  £reater  than  the  fire  hazard.  An 
arc  on  a  high-potential  circuit  carrying  much  curTent»  once 
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started,  will  continue  to  burn  even  when  the  points  between 
which  it  plays  are  separated  several  inches;  and  a  lig^htning 
discharge  can  easily  start  such  an  arc.  High-potential 
systems  of  over  550  volts  are  usually  alternating.  Series  arc- 
lighting  circuits  are  the  only  important  direct-current  high- 
potential  circuits  much  used  in  the  United  States.  With  the 
exception  of  arc  lamps,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  bring  any 
high-potential  wires  inside  of  buildings.  Where  alternating 
current  is  used,  the  line  pressure  is  lowered  by  means  of  trans- 
formers, and  it  is  never  necessary  to  bring  the  high-pressure 
wires  farther  than  the  substations  or  transformer  rooms. 

18.  Transformers. — The  ordinary  alternating-current 
transformer  consists  of  two  coils  of  wire  wound  on  an  iron 
core  built  up  of  thin  sheets  of  iron.  One  of  these  coils,  the 
primary,  has  a  comparatively  large  number  of  turns  and  is 
connected  to  the  high-pressure  line.  The  other  coil,  the 
secondary,  has  a  small  number  of  turns  and  is  connected  to 
the  lamps  or  other  devices  to  be  supplied  with  current.  The 
high-pressure  current  flows  through  the  primary  and  sets  up 
an  alternating  magnetism  through  the  secondary  and  induces 
an  E.  M.  F.  that  is  proportional  to  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  turns  in  the  secondary  coil  to  the  number  of  turns  in  the 
primary.  For  example,  if  the  j^rimary  had  five  hundred 
turns  and  the  secondary  fifty,  the  secondary  voltage  would 
be  .-.".fo,  or  -i\.  the  primary  volta^^e,  and  if  the  primary  were 
sni)plied  at  1,000  volts,  the  secondary  wcnikl  deliver  100  volts. 
Special  attention  should  be  ^iven  to  the  following  rules  gov- 
erning: the  installati(Mi  of  transformers,  (hit-outs  on  primary 
circuits  must  be  of  s(une  pattern  esi)ecially  designed  and 
approved  for  the  i^urpose;  ordinary  fuse  blocks  must  not 
be  used  for  high   voltages. 

10.     Tillies    Hclatiiij?   to    Transformer   Installation. 
TraiisforiiKTs  - 

a.  Must  not  i)c  i)lacc(l  inside  of  any  building, 
excei)ting  central  stations,  unless  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  Inspection  Department  having  juris- 
diction. 
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^*  Must  not  be  attached  to  the  outside  walls  of 
buildmgs,  unless  separated  therefrom  by  substantial 
supports. 

(  IVken  permiiied  inside  building's) 

a.  Must  be  located  at  a  point  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  that  at  which  the  primary  wires  enter  the 
building. 

^.  Must  be  placed  in  an  enclosure  constructed  of 
or  lined  with  fire-resistinir  material;  the  enclosure 
to  be  used  only  for  this  purpose,  and  to  be  kept 
securely  locked  and  access  to  the  same  allowed  only 
to  responsible  persons. 

A  Must  be  effectually  insulated  from  the  ground 
and  the  enclosure  in  which  they  are  placed  must  be 
practically  air-tight,  except  that  it  shall  be  thor-  * 
oughly  ventilated  to  the  outdoor  air,  if  possiblei 
through  a  chimney  or  flue*  There  should  be  at  least 
6  inches  of  air  space  on  aU  sides  of  the  transformer* 

20,  The  greatest  danger  to  be  feared  in  the  use  of  trans- 
formers is  the  grounding  of  the  primary  on  the  secondary 
wires.  This  may  occur  either  on  account  of  a  breakdown  of 
the  insulation  under  working  conditions  or  because  of  light- 
ning striking  the  primary  wires.  Efficient  protection  against 
tfghming  is  an  essential  part  of  the  out-of-door  and  central- 
station  equipment* 


H  WIHINO  FOR  ARC  t.AMP8 

21.     Confitant-rotentlal  Arc  I^nmim, — The  use  of  are 

^^  lamps  in  parallel  on  low*potential  circuits  has  already  been 

^Pconstdered,     Wiring  for  these  lamps  is  done  in  practically 

the  same  way  as  for  incandescent  lamps*  so  that  no  special 

comment  is  necessary.     The  following  special  rules  relate  to 

arc  lamps  operated  on  low-pressure  circuits: 

Arc  lilgtitB  on  Xiow-rotetittal  Clrcults^ — 

a.  Must  have  a  cut-out  for  each  lamp  or  each 
series  of  lamps. 

The  branch  conductors  should  havt  u  tiirrying  capacity 
about  5fJ  per  cent,  lit  exce^^s  of  ihe  normnl  citrrent  required 
by  die  himp  to  provide  for  heavy  curreut,  required  when 
lamp  is  started  or  whea  carbans  become  stuck.  wtChoul 
overf using  the  wires. 
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i.  Must  only  be  furnished  with  such  resistances 
or  regulators  as  are  enclosed  in  non-combustible 
material ^  such  resistances  being  treated  as  sources 
of  heat.  Incandescent  lamps  must  not  be  used  for 
resistance  devices. 

f.  Must  be  supplied  with  globes  and  protected 
by  spark  arresters  and  wire  netting  around  globe, 
as  in  the  case  of  series  arc  lights. 

Outside  arc  lamps  must  be  suspended  at  least  Sfeet  above 
sidewalk!^,  I  aside  arc  lanips  must  be  placed  out  of  re&cb  or 
suitably  protected. 

22,  Constant^Curi'ent  Arc  Lamps* — Arc  lamps  use 
for  street  lighting  are  nearly  alwajrs  run  in  series.     With 
this    arrangement    the  same  current    flows  through  all    the 
lamps  and  must  be  maintained  at  a  constant  value  by  the 
generator,  no  matter  how  many  lights  may  be  in  operation. 
The  voltage  generated  by  the  dynamo  therefore  varies  with 
the  load  and  the  current  remains  constant.     This  is  just  the 
reverse  of  the  constant-potential  system.     It  is  easily  seen 
that  if  the  number  of  lamps  is  at  all  large,  the  pressure 
applied  to  the  circuit  has  to  be  very  high;  hence,  arc  lamps^ 
connected  to  such  a  circuit  must  be  treated  as  being  o^H 
a  high -pressure  system  and  wired  accordingly.     Series  arc  . 
lamps  are  also  used  for  indoor  illumination,  though  not  as 
extensively  as  formerly. 

23.  In  all  constant-potential  installations,  protective 
devices  are  installed  to  open  the  circuit  whenever  the  lines 
are  overloaded  or  the  apparatus  does  not  operate  properly. 
In  constant-current  working,  the  circuit  must  never  be  opened 
while  the  dynamo  is  running.  The  protective  devices  used 
on  constant-potential  working  must,  therefore,  never  be 
installed  on  constant-current  circuits. 

All  series-arc  apparatus  is  thrown  out  of  circuit  by  shunt- 
ing or  short-circuiting  the  main  circuit  before  opening  the 
lines  on  which  the  apparatus  is  connected.  The  switch 
should  be  constructed  so  that  the  lamp  will  be  disconnected 
from  the  line  after  it  has  been  shunted  and  the  switch  should 
indicate  clearly  whether  it  is  on  or  off.  It  should  also  be 
semi-automatic  in  its  action;  i.  e.,  when  the  handle  has  been 
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thrown  the  blades  should  be  so  actuated  by  springs  that  they 
will  move  quickly  and  not  stop  between  points  and  thus  draw 
an  arc.  The  constant-potential  arc  lamp  has  proved  such  a 
success  that  it  has  largely  replaced  the  series  lamp  for  inte- 
rior lighting,  thus  doing  away  with  the  high-tension  wirings 
which  at  best  was  always  a  necessary  evil. 


24 »  The  general  method  of  installing  series  arc-lighting 
wires  is  similar  to  that  used  in  other  high*tension  interior  work. 
They  must  be  very  thoroughly  protected  against  accidental 
contact  with  anything  not  intended  to  connect  with  them* 

Rubber- covered  wire  mounted  in  plain  sight  on  porcelain 
insulators  must  be  used  and  an  approved  service  switch 
must  be  placed  where  the  wires  enter  the  building  so  that 
the  high-tension  current  can  be  completely  cut  off  by  firemen 
or  policemen  in  case  of  fire  in  the  building.  The  wires  must 
be  kept  at  least  8  inches  apart.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  always  a  strong  tendency  for  grounds  to  develop  on 
series  arc-light  circuits  on  account  of  the  high  pressure  osed* 
For  this  reason  the  Underwriters^  rules  are  particularly  exact- 
ing regarding  the  insulation  of  interior  wiring  for  this  class 
of  work,  and  all  fittings  used  must  be  carefully  selected;  for 
I  example,  ordinary  snap  switches  are  not  allowed.  In  case  it 
fis  necessary  to  run  the  wires  up  side  walls,  they  must  be 
protected  by  a  boxing  that  will  leave  a  clear  air  space  of 
1  inch  around  the  wires.  This  boxing  must  be  closed  at  the 
top  in  order  to  keep  out  dirt  and  rubbish  and  the  wires  must 
be  bushed  with  porcelain  tubes  where  they  pass  through  the 
top  of  the  casing. 

The  current  supplied  to  constant-current  arc  lamps  seldom 
exceeds  0  or  10  amperes  and  often  it  is  as  low  as  6,6 
amperes.  As  far  as  mere  carrying  capacity  is  concerned. 
No.  14  wire  will  be  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  Underwriters' 
requirements  J  but  the  wire  is  frequently  of  the  same  si^e  as 
that  used  by  the  lighting  company  for  the  outside  lines* 
which  must  be  as  large  as  No.  6  or  No.  8  B.  &  S.  in  order 
to  secure  suMcient  mechanical  strength  and  also  in  order  to 
reduce  the  drop  in  the  line. 
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35.     The   tendency   is   to  connect  more   and  more  a:^ 
lamps   on    a   series  circuit-     In   the  early  days  of   electr 
1ig:htingr,   arc   machines   were   made   to  operate  1,  2,  or 
lamps.     The  number  was  increased  to  30  or  50.  and  finall 
to  60,  where   the    limit   remained    for   a  few  years.     Bi] 
machines  are  now  built  to  operate  as   many  as  125  lamp  ^ 
on  a  single  circuit,  aud  are  in  quite  general  use,  although  th^ 
Underwriters  prohibit  the  bringing  of  circuits  of  more  thai^ 
3,500  volts  (70  series  arc   lamps)  wnthin  buildings.      Witl^. 
46  volts  at  the  arc  and  5  volts  lost  on  the  line  for  each  lamr 
we  have  on  a  125-Iamp  machine  a  total  potential  difference* 
6,250  volts.    A  shock  received  through  the  human  body  fron 
such  a  circuit  is  almost  sure  to  be  fataL     Too  much  car 
cannot  be  taken  not  only  to  insulate  the  wires  and  local 
them  out  of  reach,  but  also  to  insulate  the  lamps.      The 
should  be  hung  from  an  approved  form  of  hanger  board  ■ 
insulated  supports,  and  not  from  hooks  screwed  into  ih 
ceiling. 


26,  Incandescent  liampB  on  Series  Ctreutts. — Tlrzma 
use  of  incandescent  lamps  connected  in  series  for  stre  ^^e 
lightinif  is  quite  extensive,  but  such  lamps  are  rarely  broug  M-. 
inside  of  buildings.  When  they  are.  the  rules  for  oth  .^^ 
classes  ot  high-potential  work  apply.  Each  lamp  must  'Mtza 
provided  with  an  automatic  cut-out  and  must  be  snspend-^^^^ 
from  a  hanger  board  by  means  of  a  rigid  tube.  Lam  j;:a 
must  not  foe  connected  in  series-parallel  or  parallel-sera^  ^^^ 
and  under  no  circumstances  should  they  be  attached  to  ^--sai 
fixtures. 

Incandescent  lamps  used  on  series  circuits  must  be  f>^x-o 
vided  with  fittings  designed  for  that  purpose*      The  rx.mla 
against  series-parallel  connections  means  that  a  connect  fcnj 
such  as  twenty  UO^volt  lamps  in  parallel  must  not  be  plaoe^d 
in  series  with  a  10-ahipere  arc-lighting  system.     The  buram^ 
out  of   one  or   two  incandescent    lamps  on  such  a  system 
would  throw^  too  much  current  on  the  others,  burn  them  otif, 
and  destroy  the  sockets.     Many  other  reasons  forbid  sticfi 
connections. 


» 


WIRING  FOR  EI.EOTIIIC  MOTORS 

27.  The  wtremati  is  frequently  called  on  to  connect  up 
motors;  these  are  nearly  always  operated  at  constant  poten- 
tial and  the  wires  are  installed  as  for  other  wiring  of  this 
kind.  They  are  usually  operated  on  UO,  220,  or  500  volts 
direct  current  or  on  similar  voltages  alternating  current. 
Alternating-current  motors  are  usually  run  on  either  the  two- 
or  three-phase  system.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  interior  wiring  has  sufficient  capacity;  to  determine  which, 
the  current  taken  by  the  motor  at  full  load  should  be  known. 

It  is  well  to  allow  a  liberal  amount  of  current  for  small 
motors,  because  of  their  low  efficiency.  The  efficiency  of  a 
•larife  motor  can  be  learned  from  the  manufacturer;  and  high- 
grade  high-priced  machines  are  more  efficient  than  cheap 
ones;  this  is  a  most  important  consideration  to  the  pur- 
chaser. For  the  purposes  of  wiring,  however,  it  is  safe  to 
figure  90  per  cent,  efficiency  for  motors  over  10  horsepower 
in  capacity,  85  per  cent,  for  motors  between  5  and  10  horse- 
power, 80  per  cent,  for  motors  between  2  and  5  horsepower, 
76  per  cent,  for  motors  of  1  horsepower,  and  lower  efficien- 
cies for  motors  of  smaller  sizes.  Alternating-current  motors 
take  somewhat  more  current  for  the  same  output  than  those 
operated  on  direct  current.  Table  I  gives  the  approximate 
value  of  the  current  in  the  lines  for  motors  of  various  sizes 
and  voltages.  These  figures  will  vary  somewhat  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  because  the  efficiency  and  other  characteristics 
of  motors  vary  considerably.  The  current  taken  by  a  motor 
at  full  load  is  usually  given  by  the  makers  on  the  name  plate 
of  the  machine.  If  it  is  not  given,  the  table  will  serve  as  a 
^ide  in  determining  the  size  of  wire  to  be  used. 


|P  28,  Motors  should,  whenever  possible,  be  insulated  from 
the  ground  by  means  of  wooden  base  frames.  This,  how- 
ever, can  seldom  be  done  when  motors  are  mounted  on 
machine  tools  or  for  similar  work.      The  wiring  must  be 

Bcarrted  out  in  the  same  way  as  required  for  lights.  Where 
UQDtors  are  mounted  near  or  on  machinery,  special  precautions 
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must  be  taken  to  protect  the  wires  by  running  them  in 
pipe  or  flexible  conduit*  The  branch  circuits  running  from 
the  mains  to  a  motor  should  be  designed  to  carry  at  least 
25  per  cent,  more  current  than  that  for  which  the  motor  is 
rated»  in  order  to  allow  for  the  large  current  at  starting  and  for 
occasional  overloads*  A  main  switch  must  be  provided  that 
will  open  all  wires  leading  from  the  mains  to  the  motor 
unless  the  motor  is  less  than  I  horsepower  and  is  operated 
on  less  than  300  volts,  in  which  case  a  single-pole  switch 
may  be  used.  Each  motor  must  also  be  provided  with  a  cnt- 
Wt  but  if  an  automatic  circuit-breaker  that  opens  all  the 
gs  leading  to  the  motor  is  used,  the  main  switch  and  cut- 
out may  be  dispensed  with  and  the  automatic  circuit-breaker 
made  to  serve  both  as  switch  and  cut-out,  A  single-pole 
circuit-breaker  cannot  be  used  instead  of  the  switch  and  cut- 
out; in  any  event  it  is  advisable  to  equip  motors  with  circuit- 
breakers,  particularly  if  they  are  used  to  ^ive  machinery 
Itkel^^  to  cause  temporary  overloads. 

29,  The  switch  and  starting  box  should  be  located  within 
sight  of  the  motor  and  the  starting  box  should  be  equipped 
with  an  automatic  release  attachment  that  will  allow  the 
rheostat  arm  to  fly  back  to  the  off-position  in  case  the  power 
fails.  Motors  must  not  be  run  in  series-parallel  or  parallel- 
series  except  on  constant-potential  systems,  and  then  only  by 
special  permission. 

The  Underwriters'  ntles  prohibit  the  operation  of  motors 
or  Ughts  from  street-railway  circuits,  except  in  street  cars, 
car  hams,  or  railway  power  houses*  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  one  side  of  a  railway  system  is  grounded  to  the  rails^ 
and  the  installation  of  motors  or  lights  would  always  intro- 
duce more  or  less  fire  risk. 
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BnzzBTS  are  generally  used  for  si^allng:  in  places  where 
a  bell  would  make  too  much  noise,  ^s,  for  example,  between 
Ihe  diniiiff  room  and  kitchen  of  a  residence. 


1 11^1 'hi 


Fio.  6 

34^  The  circuit-closing  devices  used  on  bellwork  usually 
take  the  form  of  a  iiush  button.  These  are  made  in  all 
sorts  of  styles.     The  very  cheap  wooden  ones  are  seldom 

satisfactory  and  bronze  push  hot- 
tons  should  be  used  where  ex- 
posed to  the  weather.  Fig,  7 
shows  the  ordinary  round  push 
button.  The  wires  enter  through 
holes  in  the  base  and  attach  to 
springs  ^  and  c;  the  cover  d 
screws  on.  When  €  is  pushed, 
d  and  c  come  together,  and  com^ 
plete  the  circuit. 

One  cell  of  any  efficient  type 
will  ring  a  good  bell  over  a 
short  length  of  wire,  but  tt  is 
never  advisable  to  rely  on  less 
than  two  cells,  even  in  the  smallest  installations.  When  sev> 
eral  cells  are  connected  together  to  form  a  battery,  the  zinc 
of  one  must  be  joined  to  the  carbon  of  the  next  and  the  fr 
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the  armature  and  hatTimer  will  continue.  The  tension  of 
the  release  spring  c  may  be  changed  to  suit  the  strength  of  the 
battery  by  meaas  of  the  regulating  screw  r,  which  is  pro* 
vided  with  nuts  on  each  side  of  the  supporting  pillar*  The 
bell  mechanism  is  usually  enclosed  to  prevent  entrance  of 
dust  or  insects,  which  may  interfere  with  the  working  of  the 
bell  by  lodging  on  the  contact  points,  thereby  preventing 
the  current  from  passing  through  the  magnets. 

32,  The  bell  just  described  is  of  the  common  vibrating 
class.  When  a  bell  is  required  to  give  a  single  stroke  each 
time  the  circuit  is  closed,  that  is,  for  each  momentary  flow  ol 
current,  a  slight  difference  in  ti^e 
connection  of  the  ordinary  bell  is 
necessary*  A  wire  is  connected  be* 
tween  the  end  of  the  magnet  coil  m 
and  the  terminal  i,  so  that  the  circuit 
is  simply  from  one  terminal  to  the 
other  through  the  coils.  Hence, 
when  a  current  passes  through  the 
coils,  the  armature  is  attracted  and 
held,  a  single  stroke  being  given  to 
the  bell;  on  interrupting  the  current, 
the  armature  is  drawn  back  to  its 
normal  position  by  the  spring  r. 

33*    The  busier,  shown  in  Fig.  6, 
f  is  used  in  places  where  an  electric 
bell  would  be  undesirable,  as  in  small,  ^'«*  * 

quiet  rooms  or  on  desks,  and  is  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  bell  except  that  the  armature  does  not  carry 
a  hammer.  In  the  illustration,  the  cover  c  is  removed, 
showing  the  magnet  coils  m,  m*  and  the  armature  a.  An 
adjusting  screw  ^  is  provided  to  regulate  the  stroke  of 
tbe  armature  arid  the  consequent  intensity  of  sound*  The 
wires  from  the  push  button  and  battery  are  secured  at  d 
and  ^,  and  on  closing  the  circuit,  the  rapid  vibration  of  the 
armature  causes  a  humming  or  buzzing  sound,  whence 
the  name. 
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**depolariziiig"  agent*  such  as  manganese  dioxide.  The  - 
effectiveness  of  a  carbon-zinc  cell  depends  largely  on  the  - 
materials  of  which  the  carbon  element  is  made  and  the  skill  J 
used  in  its  manufacture.  Burning  the  carbons  too  much  or^ 
too  little  in  the  process  of  manufacture  makes  them  inferior.  ^ 
Some  manufacturers  make  inferior  carbons  and  then  treat:*^ 
them  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  make  them  operate  with  vigor^;: 
when  first  installed*  Such  cells  soon  become  polarized*  anc^u 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  are  very  inferior  -^ 
not  because  of  the  acid  so  much  as  because  of  the  poor 
qnality  of  the  carbon.  Dry  cells  are  very  convenient,  but  ar 
a  rule  they  do  not  last  as  long  as  wet  cells.  Sometimes  the^ 
can  be  recharged  by  sending  a  current  through  them  in 
direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  they  furnish  current,  b 
such  recharging  does  not  last  long:  When  dr^^-  cells  hav 
run  down,  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  way  in  the  e 
is  to  throw  them  away  and  get  new  ones.  Suitable  eel 
for  bell  operation  are:  Leclanch^,  Carbon  Cylinder,  Full* 
Bichromate,  Dry  Cells,  Gordon,  and  Edison-Lalande.  T 
two  last  named  are  particularly  useful  on  circuits  where 
innulation  is  poor  and  where  there  is,  consequently,  const*- 
erable  leakage,  as,  for  example,  on  signal  circuits  in  min 

37.     In  a  few  cases,  as  in   certain   burglar-alarm  s; 
tems,  the  circuit  is  normally  closed  and  the  opening  of 
circuit  interrupts  the  current.     In  these  systems,  the  batte 
must   be   capable  of   furnishing   current   steadily;    that   z 
it  must  be  of  the  ciosed-rireuit  type.     The  gnnyify  erll  is 
common  closed-circuit  type  and  is  well  adapted  for  wo 
where  a  small  steady  current  is  desired;  in   fact,   gravi 
cells  will  get   out   of   order   if  allowed  to   stand  for  a 
great  length  of  time  on  open  circuiL 


OPERATII^G    BELI.S    FROM    LIGnTFNG    ClHCtTli:* 

38-     It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  operate  an  electricl 
from  an  incandescent  lighting  circuit.     This  may  be  dc» 
when  direct  current  is  used  to  operate  the  lamps,  but 
alternating  current  is  used,  an  ordinary  bell  will  work  v^ 
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poorly,  if  at  all.  01  course^  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  resist* 
ance  in  connection  with  the  bell  in  order  to  limit  the  current; 
the  amount  of  resistance  will  depend  on  the  kind  of  bell  used, 
because  some  require  much  more  current  than  others. 
Incandescent  lamps  make  a  cheap  and  convenient  form  of 
resistance;  Figf,  8  (a)  shows  a  bell  a  and  push  button  d  in 
series  with  four  lamps  /  across  a  110- volt  circuit.  This  is 
the  simplest  scheme  of  connection^  but  there  is  apt  to  be  bad 
sparking  at  the  contacts  on  the  bell,  because  the  voltage 
rKToss  the  break  rises  to  110  volts  at  the  instant  the  circuit 


r«> 
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is  broken.  View  (^)  shows  the  bell  shunted  across  one  of 
the  lamps,  in  which  case  the  voltage  ^t  the  break  is  much 
smaller.  The  operation  of  bells  from  lighting  circuits  is  not 
to  be  recommended  and  it  will  not  be  allowed  by  the  Under- 
writers unless  the  whole  of  the  bell  wiring  is  installed  in 
accordance  with  the  wiring  requirements  for  lighting  circuits. 
Ordinary  bell  wiring  put  up  with  staples,  etc,  must  noi  be 
connected  to  any  source  of  pressure  ejcceeding  10  volts,  and 
it  would  be  decidedly  unsafe  to  connect  it  to  a  110-volt  circuit. 

39.  A  better  method  of  utilizing  the  lighting  current  for 
bell  operation  is  through  the  medium  of  storage  cells,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  9<  Two  sets  of  cells  a,  b  are  connected  to 
double-pole  double-throw  switches,  as  indicated.  When  both 
switches  are  throwTi  up.  both  sets  of  cells  are  charged  from  the 
lighting  circuit.  Normally,  one  set  of  cells  will  be  charging 
while  the  other  is  in  ii^e,  as  indicated  by  the  position  of  the 
tfc witches  10  the  figure.     Of  course,  if  the  bell  circuits  are 
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such  that  they  will  not  be  used  during:  certain  hours  each 
day,  the  cells  can  be  chargfed  during  this  interval  and  only 
one  set  will  be  needed.  Storag[e  cells  are  somewhat  hig^h 
in  first  cost  as  compared  with  ordinary  primary  cells,  but 
one  storagfe  cell  gfives  about  twice  the  voltagre  of  an  ordinary 
sal-ammoniac  cell,  so  that  only  half  as  many  are  required  for 


Pig.  9 

a  given  voltage.  In  Fig.  9,  lamps  or  some  other  form  of 
resistance  must  be  connected  in  series  when  charging  the 
cells  in  order  to  limit  the  current.  By  using  storage  batteries, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  the  bell  wiring  is  never  connected  to  the 
lighting  circuits  and  it  does  not  need  to  conform  to  the 
Underwriters'  requirements  for  light  or  power  wiring^. 


ANNUNCIATORS 

40.  When  a  number  of  push  buttons  are  installed,  it 
is  convenient  to  have  an  indicating  device  to  show  from 
which  button  the  bell  is  rung.  This  instrument  is  called 
an  nniiiiiiciutor.  An  ordinary  house  style  is  shown  in 
Fig.  10.  On  the  face  are  rows  of  small  windows,  before  one 
of  which  an  indicator  appears  when  the  bell  rings,  showing 
from  which  room  the  signal  has  been  sent.     A  handle  //  at 


the  side  is  intended  to  be  used  to  restore  the  mdicators  to 
their  normal  position  when  the  call  is  answered.     A  view 


given   in    Fig.   IL     A  hinged 


of  the  indicator  itself  is 
arm  a  carries  a  card  bear- 
ing the  narae  or  number 
of  the  room  to  which  the 
drop  !S  connected  ^  and 
is  held  up  in  the  posi* 
lion  shown  by  a  counter* 
balanced  trip  t  in  front 
of  an  electromagnet  ;«, 
As  soon  as  the  current 
passes  throu£fh  the  elec- 
tromagnet, the  trip  is  at- 
tracted and  the  indicator 
falls*  being  then  visible 
from  the  outside  through 
one  of  the  openings  in 
the  front. 


I  41,  The  needle  an- 
nunciator^  Fig.  12,  is  a 
style  much  used  in  hotels 

and  for  elevators.  The  current  on  passing  through  the  elec- 
tromagnet of  an  indicator  attracts  a  pivoted  iron  armature 
canying  a  pointer  F  on  the  outside  dial,  causing  it  to  set  in 

an  oblique  position,  in  which  it 
is  held  by  a  catch  until  released 
by  pressing  the  knob  k  below 
the  case.  Annunciators  can  be 
obtained  in  almost  any  desired 
H  ^^^H^^CX^'^^^Hf  finish  and  for  any  number  of 
H  ^^^^^H^^^^^^     drops.     One  type  that  has  lately 

^1  ^^^^^I^JL.      become    very    popular    is    the 

^^^^^^H  ^^^^^H^r      8elf^re8torliijar  annnticlator. 

^^^^^V^        Ftij,u  In  tixe  ordinary  instrument,  the 

^Hj^ps  must  always  be  put  back  after  a  call  comes  in;  some- 
^TBies  this  is  not  done,  and  consequently  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
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know,  when  several  are  down^  which  button  has  been  pushed. 
Self- restoring  annunciators  are  conBtrueted  so  that  when  a 
button  is  pushed  its  corresponding  drop  falls  and  remains 
down  until  the  next  call  Is  sent  in.     This  operates  a  magnet 
that  moves  the  restoring  device  and  resets  the  first  drop 
Self*restoring  annunciators  are  somewhat  more  Uable  to  gt 
out  of  order  than  the  simple  kind  and  some  of  them  requir 
more  battery  power.      They  are,  however,  a  great  conve 
nience^  and  are  rapidly  finding  favor.     They  are  wired  ui 
to  the  buttons  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  annunciator 
as  the  restoring  device  is  wholly  within  the" 
annunciator  Itself  and    therefore   does  nol_ 
affect  the  outside  connections. 


^kL.M 


RUNNING  BELL  WIRE 

42*    There  are  no  regulations  goverrilSJ 
the  insulation  used  on  bell  wire.     That  gen 
erally  used  is  known  as  annunaaht  ufire  and 
is  usually  No.  16  or  No,  18  B.  &  S>  copper-^ 
covered,  with  two  wrappings  of  cotton  treat€ 
with  paraffin.    This  wire  is  cheap,  but  it  isnc 
moisture-proof,  and  the  iuBulation  does  no! 
adhere  very  firmly  to  the  wire.     However,  i| 
will  work  satisfactorily  if  it  is  carefully  pu 
up  and  is  run   in  a  dry  place.     For   goc 
work,  weaiher-prmi  office  wire  or  mbb^'^-cou 
ered  wire  should  be  used.    The  insula. 
*the  weather-proof  wire  is  heavier  than  on  iY     ?*'*"<- 
wire  and  adheres  firmly;  it  is  also  damp-proof, 
sary  to  run  bell  wires  where  they  will  be  exposi 
able  moisture,  the  best  plan  is  to  use  rubber-iovei ^^     iis 

The  size  of  wire  used  is  generally  No.  Ifi  or  No.  18  B.  &  SJ 
It  will  pay  to  use  nothing  smaller  than  No.  16,  because  th^ 
cost  IS  very  little  more,  the  line  resistance  is  thereby  reduce^. 
the  batteries  work  to  better  ad  vantage ,  and  the  line  is  mechaTil 
ically  stronger.     For  the  main-battery  wire  in  large  instalb 
tions,  No,  14  may  be  used  to  advantage, 
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Bell  wires  are  often  stapled  to  woodwork,  especially  when 
bells  are  installed  in  old  houses.  If  any  stapling  is  done* 
care  should  be  exercised  not  to  drive  the  staples  so  hard  that 
they  cut  through  the  insulation  and  break  the  wtre*  Do  Dot 
fasten  two  wires  down  under  the  same  bare  staple;  special 
staples,  using  a  small  saddle  of  leather  between  the  wire  and 
the  top  of  the  staple,  are  made  for  this  work.  When  bell 
wires  are  run  in  new  btiilding-s^  they  may  usually  be  run 
through  holes  in  the  beams,  and  they  should  be  grouped 
together  as  oiuch  as  possible.  By  doing  this,  the  wires  are 
run  in  an  orderly  manner  and  very  tittle  stapling  is  needed. 

In  the  best  class  of  work,  bell  wires  are  sometimes  run  in 
conduits^  but  no  matter  how  they  are  run,  all  circuits  should 
be  carefully  tested  out  after  they  are  put  up  to  make  sure 
that  there  are  no  grounds,  breaks,  or  crosses.  See  that 
all  bell  wires  are  kept  well  away  from  electric-light  wires 
and  that  no  push  buttons  are  mounted  in  the  same  wall 
plate  with  electric-light  switches. 


BEI^Ii  AND  ANXIINCIATOR  CIRCUITS 

43*  Fig.  13  shows  a  number  of  connections  for  simple 
bell  circuits:  for  the  operation  of  such  circuits  two  or  three 
cells  will  usually  be  sufficient.  In  (a),  a  single  bell  is  oper* 
ated  from  a  single  push  button;  (A)  shows  two  bells  operated 
in  parallel  from  a  single  button;  (c)  shows  two  bells  oper- 
ated in  series  from  a  single  button.  When  bells  are  operated 
nes*  all  but  one  of  them  should  be  made  single  stroke 
MJhe  kiterniption  of  the  current  will  be  performed  by 
*  otherwise,  the  bells  will  not  work  satisfactorily 
^^ay  open  the  circuit  at  the  same  instant  that 
fu  w^ics  to  close  ftt  View  (^)  shows  one  bell  operated 
from  either  of  two  push  buttons.  Views  (e)  and  (/)  show 
two  arrangements  for  ringing  two  bells  from  any  one  of 
three  stations*  Fig,  14  shows  a  plan  of  bell  wiring  suit- 
able for  a  small  dwelling  where  no  annunciator  is  used. 

Fig*  15  shows  a  method  of  controlling  a  bell  from  two 
stations  by  using  two  switches  a,  ^,    The  bell  can  be  rung 
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froiD  either  station  independently  of  the  position  of  the 
switch  at  the  other  statioo-  Fi^.  16  shows  a  method  of 
controlling  a  bell  from  three  stations*  It  is  the  same  aB 
Fig.  15  except  that  a  four-point  switch  is  cmt  in  for  the 
intermediate  station.  In  one  position,  points  i»2  and  3,4 
are  connected,  as  shown^  by  the  dotted  lines.  In  the  other 
position,  points  1,3  and  2^4  are  connected.  The  connect 
tions  shown  in  Figs*  16  and  16  correspond  to  those  used  for 
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the  control  of  incandescent  lamps  from  two  or  more  points 
and  by  adding  an  additional  four-point  switch  to  Fig.  16  for 
each  intermediate  station  the  plan  can  be  extended  to  any 
number  of  stations. 

Placing  bells  in  parallel  requires  a  larger  volume  of  cur- 
rent to  be  supplied  than  when  they  are  in  series,  because 
the  total  current  subdivides  among  all  the  bells.     This  calls 
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ffor  a  large  battery  and  large  wires »  When  die  branch 
circuit  containing  one  bell  is  very  much  lon^feri  and  hence 
of  higher  resistance  than  the  branch  containing  another  bell, 
the  current  will  not  divide  equally  between  the  two  bells^ 
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and  hence  the  parallel  arrangement  may  not  he  satisfactory 
in  such  cases*  Placing  the  bells  in  series  requires  an  addi- 
tional cell  or  two,  but  no  larger  wire  is  needed. 
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I  44*  Wlrlnior  for  Slmpte  Annuneiator. — ^A  wiring  dia- 
gram for  a  simple  annunciator  system  is  sho%vn  in  Fig.  17. 
The  pushes  1,  2,  3,  etc,  are  located  at  convenient  points  in 
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the  various  rooms,  one  tenninal  being  connected  to  the 
battery  wire  h  and  the  other  to  the  leading  wire  /  communi- 
cating  with  the   annunciator  drop    corresponding   to  that 
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room.  The  battery  wire  is  run  from  one  pole  of  the  battery 
direct  to  one  side  of  each  of  the  pushes.  The  other  side  of 
each  push  is  then  connected  to  its  drop  on  the  annunciator. 
A  battery  of  three  or  four  Leclanch6  cells  is  placed  at  ^  in 

any  convenient  location,  but 
should  not  be  set  in  a  dark 
or  inaccessible  spot  or  be 
exposed  to  frost. 
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Fig.  17 


45«    Wiring:  for  Betum- 
Call    Annunciator. — One 

of  the  many  methods  for 
connecting  return-call  annun- 
ciators is  shown  in  Fig.  18. 
It  requires  one  leading  wire 
from  each  station  to  the  an- 
nunciator and  two  battery 
connections  to  each  station, 
as  indicated  by  the  branches  from  the.  heavy  battery  wires. 
The  annunciator  board  is  divided  into  two  parts — the 
upper  part  having  the  bell  and  the  numbered  drops,  and 
the  lower  the  return-call  push  buttons.  Each  room  is  also 
provided  with  a  double-contact  push,  such  as  is  shown  in 
Fi;^.  19.  I'lie  tongue  /  makes  connection  normally  with 
the  upper  contact  r,  but  when  pressure  is  put  on  the 
button  X'  the  tonj»-ne  is  forced  aj^ainst  the  lower  contact  r' 
and  connection  with  the  upper  contact  is  broken.  The 
return-call  buttons  on  the  lower  part  of  the  annunciator  are 
of  the  same  description.  Assume,  in  Fig.  18,  that  the  button 
in  room  /  is  i:)ressed;  current  can  then  flow  from  the  -f  side 
of  the  battery-annunciator  bell-droj^  /-upper  contact  of  but- 
ton /'-tongue  of  butt(^n  /"-negative  side  of  battery  by  way 
of  lower  contact  on  /''  since  this  l)utton  is  supposed  to  be 
pressed  down.  This  rings  the  annunciator  bell  and  operates 
drop  /.  As  soon  as  /''  is  relc.iscd,  the  tongue  makes  con- 
tact with  the  upi)cr  i)()int  as  indicated.  To  send  the 
return.,  signal  button  on  the  annunciator  /'  is  pressed,  thus 
allowing  current  to  flow   from   positive  side  of  battery-bell 


I-tongue  of  button  I'^-tongue  of  button  I'^negative  side 
of  battery,  since  button  f  is  now  pressed  down.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  a  signal  sent  from   a   room  to   the  office 


does  not  rincr  the  bel!  in  the  room  bitt  does  operate  the 
annunciator  bell  and  drop.  On  the  other  hand,  a  call  sent 
from  the  office  operates  the  bell  in  the  room  but  does  not 

operate  the  annunciator  bell 

or  drop* 

46.    Fig*  20  shows  another 
method  of  wiriogf  very  similar 
to   Fiif.   18,  except  that  two 
sets  of  cells  are  used*     Bat- 
tery A  furnishes  the  current 
for  sending  signals  from  the 
__roonis  and  B  for  sending  signals  to  the  rooms.     The  batteries 
aust  be  connected  with  their  polarities  as  shown,  so  that  in 
ise  a  i^ush  in  one  of  the  rooms  and  one  at  the  annunciator 
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push  buttons  at  each*  Any  bell  other  than  the  one  at  the 
calling  station  can  be  rung  by  pressing  the  Gorresponding 
button  J  and  the  bell  at  any  gfiven  station  can  be  rung  from 
any  of  the  other  four  stations*  ^H| 

49.     Bell  Wiring  for  Flats.— Fig.  23  shows  a  plan  of 
wiring  for  door  bells  in  flats*     Four  push  buttons  are  placed 

at  the  main^hall  entrance.  Each 
fiat  IS  also  provided  with  a  push 
button  at  its  front  door  and  a 
second  push  button  at  the  rear 
door.  The  rear-door  button 
operates  a  buzzer  so  that  a 
signal  from  it  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  front-door 
signal*  J 


^y*9*9* 


50.     wiring    for    Flre-^ 

Alartu  Goni^s, — The  wiring 
shown  in  Fig.  24  is  suitable 
where  fire-alarm  gongs  are  in- 
stalled* All  the  gongs  ring 
when  an  alarm  is  sent  from  a 
station  and  an  annunciator  is 
placed  at  each  station  to  indi* 
cate  the  point  from  which  the 
alarm  was  sent  in.  If  the 
switch  at  station  5,  for  ex- 
ample, is  closed,  all  three 
gongs  will  ring  and  drop  3  on 
each  annunciator  will  indicate 
the  point  from  which  the  alarni 
is  sent.  The  dotted  lines  indi- 
cate another  method  of  install- 
ing the  battery.  If  connections  a,  a,  a  are  omitted,  bat- 
teries b,  b,  b  placed  at  each  station,  and  the  main  battery 
replaced  by  connection  c,  the  system  as  a  whole  will  be 
more  reliable  than  if  a  single  battery  were  used,  because 
if  one  of  the  batteries  fails  it  only  cuts  out  of  action  the 
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cortespotiding:  bell  and  annunciator  and  the  others  contmue 
to  operate. 

51.  la  installing^  annunciator  systems,  it  is  usual  to  run 
the  battery  wire,  which  is  No*  14  or  No.  16  annunciator  wire, 
through  the  building  at  some  central  portion.  If  there  are 
many  rooms,  it  will  be  advisable  to  splice  on  a  length  of 
No,  18  wire  to  extend  from  the  push  in  each  room  to  the 
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^^ 


battery  wire.     The  connection  from  the  other  side  of  the 

push  button  to  the  annunciator,  that  is*  the  leading  wire, 
I  should  be  No.  18.     For  the  return-call  system,  a  battery  of 

four  or  five  Leclanch^  cells  is  required. 

All  wires  used  in  annunciator  service  should  have  dis- 

ting^uishing  colors  to  prevent  confusion.     The  battery  wire 
l^may  be  blue,  the  return  wire  red,  and  the  leading  wires 
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white.  This  arrangement  will  greatly  simplify  the  connec- 
tions and  reduce  the  liability  of  mistake. 

52*  wiring  for  Elevator  Annunciator. — The  wiring 
for  an  elevator  annunciator  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that 
of  a  simple  annunciator;  in  fact,  the  scheme  of  connections 
is  essentially  the  same.  A  battery  wire  by  Fig.  25,  is  run  up 
the  shaft  and  connected  to  each  push  button  on  the  different 
floors.  The  return  wires  from  each  button  are  then  carried 
to  a  point  a  at  the  middle  of  the  shaft, 
where  they  should  terminate  in  a  small 
connection  board,  so  that  they  may  be 
readily  disconnected  from  the  wires  in  the 
cable  running  to  the  cage  e.  The  wnres 
running  from  the  connection  board  to 
the  cage  are  in  the  form  of  a  flexible 
cable,  which  is  made  especially  for  this 
kind  of  work.  This  cable  contains  one 
more  wire  than  there  are  push  buttons, 
because  it  has  to  provide  for  the  return 
wire  r.  

SPECIAIi   APPIilANCES 

53.     The   Aiitoiuatic    Droi>. — For 

special  alarm  purposes,  it  is  sometimes 
desirable  that  the  bell  shonld  continue  to 
rinjj  after  the  push  is  released.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  an  automatic 
droj),  which  closes  an  extra,  or  shunt, 
circuit  as  soon  as  a  current  passes  along 
the  main  circuit.  V\Q.  26  shows  two 
^'''  ^  views    of    an    automatic    drop,  A    being 

a  side  elevation  and  /?  a  front  view  with  the  cover  removed. 
There  are  three  terminals  on  the  baseboard;  those  marked  a 
and  I)  are  connected  to  the  ends  of  the  mag"net  coil,  the 
end  at  b  being  also  connected  to  the  frame  /;  terminal  c 
makes  connection  to  the  si^in;^-  contact  d,  which  is  insulated 
from   the   frame   and   all   other   wires.      The   bell   circuit  is 
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K closed  first  through  a-b  by  means  of  the  push  button;  the 
armatttre  e  is  at  once  attracted,  thereby  releasing  the  rod 
pieces,  which  falls  by  gravity  ant]  makes  contact  with  the 
spring  dt  establishing  a  circuit  between  t  and  c,  which  short- 
circuits  the  push  button  and  magnet  coil  of  the  drop< 


Fi<J,26 


I  64.  The  connections  for  the  automatic  drop  are  shown 
in  Fig,  27-  The  circuit  obtained,  on  pressing  the  push  but- 
ton p,  is  from  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery  B  through 
the  push  to  the  terminal  a  of  the  drop,  through  the  magnet 

coils  to  t,  and  then  through 

\  ^^e  pj  the   bell    to    the    negative 

pole  of  the  battery*  As 
soon  as  d  falls,  the  magnet 
coils  are  cut  out,  the  cur- 
rent being  diverted  at  e, 
and  passes  by  way  of  the 
new  contact  from  €  to  b, 
and  thence  through  the  bell 
and  back  to  the  battery. 
^  ^^     1  Vibrating    bells    a*e 

l^- ®f-i-^ sometimes    made    with    a 

^^^k  '"'  continuous  ringing  attach- 

^Hmfit  that  takes  the  place  of  the  automatic  drop.     A  small 

f  letter  is  mounted  near  the  armature  of  the  bell  so  that  when 

ibe  armature  is  attracted  the  lever  is  released  by  the  move- 

tnent  of   the  armature   and   drops  down,  thus  completing 
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the  shunt  circuit  arotind  the  push  button  and  allowing  the 
bell  to  ring  until  the  small  lever  has  beeo  restored  to  its 
normal  position* 

55.  Two-Point  Swltch^—When  two  bells  are  arnuaged 
to  ring  from  one  push  button,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
cut  one  of  them  out  during  some  part  of  the  dajr-  For 
this  purpose  a  small  switch,  Fig,  28,  is  used,  by  means  of 

which  one  bell,  when  connected 
in  series  with  the  other,  may 
be  short-circuited.  The  wires 
are  run  to  the  back  of  the 
switch,  one  connection  being 
to  the  lever  arm  at  a^  the  other 
to  the  contact  piece  b, 

56,     Door  Openers. — In 

apartment  houses,  banks*  and 
other  places  it  is  often  convenient  to  have  the  latch  on  a 
door  arranged  so  that  the  door  may  be  unlocked  from  some 
distant  point.  For  this  purpose  door  openers  are  used* 
These  are  made  in  a  number  of  different  styles,  the  mecha- 
nism differing  with  the  different  makes*  In  all  of  them> 
however,  the  unlocking  is  eflfected  by  means  of  an  electro* 
magnet,  which  is  connected  to  the  push  and  battery  in 
the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  belL 
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BURGLAR  AT.ARMS 

57,  Automatic  switches  may  be  placed  on  windows 
doors,  in  connection  with  alarm  bells,  to  indicate  when 
entrance  into  a  building  is  being  forced.  There  are  three 
rtiethods  of  installing  these  alarms — the  open*circuit»  the 
closed-circuit,  and  the  combined  open-and-closed  circtiil 
systems.  In  the  open -circuit  system,  which  is  the  one 
usually  employed,  the  connections  are  similar  to  those  of  an 
ordinary  electric-bell  circuit,  the  automatic  circuit-closing 
device  being  substituted  for  the  push  button.  There 
many  different  kinds  of  window  springs  made,  one  of  whi 
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Lis  shown  io  Fig.  29.  This  is  let  into  the  wbdow  frame,  the 
'cam  c  alone  projecting;  when  the  window  is  raised,  the  cam 
is  pressed  in,  revolving:  about  the  pin  p,  and  makes  contact 
with  the  spring  j,  which  is  insulated  from  the  plate  by  a 
washer  at  the  lower  end  and  is  normally  prevented  from 
touchiogf  the  cam  by  an  insulating  wheel  un  The  wires  from 
the  bell  and  battery  are  connected  to  the  plate  and  spring, 
respectively.  The  annunciator  used  is  much  the  same  as 
diat  employed  for  bell  work,  but  additional  convenient  attach- 
ments are  usually  placed  on  'it,  such  as  a  device  to 
keep  the  bell  ringing  until  the  annunciator  is 
resets  a  clock  to  connect  and  disconnect  the  system 
Bat  certain  hours,  etc.  The  annunciator  is  usually 
equipped  with  a  small  button  over  each  drop, 
which  when  pushed  will  complete  the  circuit  and 
cause  the  drop  to  fall  if  there  happens  to  be  any  JIlI'MIl 
door  or  window  open.  These  are  very  useful  for 
testing  out  to  see  if  everything  is  closed*  AH 
these  appliances  belong  to  the  annunciator  itself  c| 
aod  do  not  affect  the  general  plan  of  wiring,  which 
is  carried  out  in  the  same  way  as  for  bell  wiring.      i|||||| 

*  58.  Open-Clpeuit  System. — In  Fig*  30  is  ||||iP'] 
shown  an  ordinary  annunciator,  arranged  to  be 
used  as  a  burglar  alarm*  During  the  day,  when 
not  in  uset  the  switch  s  is  placed  on  the  inter- 
mediate, or  open  position,  as  shown.  When  clo- 
sing the  alarm  for  the  night,  a  silent  test  is  made 
kby  placing  s  first  upon  contact  a,  and  closing  the 
individual  circuit  switches  kt,  ^„  one  at  a  time;  if  any  window 
or  door  on  a  circuit  is  open,  the  annunciator  included  in  that 

■circuit  will  allow  its  shutter  to  fall,  but  the  bell  will  not  ring. 
After  all  the  windows »  doors,  and  individual  switches  are 
closed,  the  switch  s  is  placed  upon  contact  r.  If,  during  the 
night,  any  window  or  door*  for  instance  in  the  hall,  is  opened, 
one  of  the  contacts  e,e  in  the  hall  circuit  will  be  closed,  and  a 
current  flowing  through  line  1  will  cause  the  shutter  of  the 
annunciator  a^  to  fall  and  the  bell  v  to  ring.      With  some 
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annunciators,  the  bell  is  arranged  to  ring:  contlnuotisly  wheql 
once  it  is  started.     This  may  be  done  in  various  ways,  one 
of   which   is   indicated   by  the   dotted   lines  io  the  figure,^ 
whereby   a   circuit   througrh   the   bell   z\    resistance   r, 
battery   B  is  closed   when   any   shutter  drops. 
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69*     Closed-Circuit  System, — In  Fig.  31  is   shown  a" 
closed*circuit  burglar-alarm  system,  so  called  because  current 

normally  flows  throujjh  the  various  circuits,  and  the  beI|S 
only  rings  when  the  circuit  is  opened*  The  current  that^ 
flows    normally    through    the    various    circuits    from    the 
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Fig.  31 

battery  B,  energizes  the  relays  ri.r,  and  keeps  the  local 
bell  circuit  open.  Should  the  circuit  be  opened  by  opening 
a  door  or  window  or  by  breaking  a  wire,  as  at  <?,,  the  relay  r, 
will  release  its  armature  and  thereby  allow  current  from  the 
local  battery  L  B  to  ring  the  bell  v.  which  will  not  stop  until 
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the  switch  J^^  is  opened,  the  relay  ctrcuil  closed,  or  the 
battery  L  B  ^fves  out.  In  this  system,  the  main  battery  B 
must  be  of  the  closed-circuit  type  because  it  has  to  furnish  a 
small  ctirreot  continuously. 

60,  Of^en  and  Closed  Clrcalt  System- — Where  a 
system  is  desired  to  give  an  alarm,  whether  the  circuit  is 
opened  or  closed  at  a  window  or  door,  or  the  wires  broken 
or  crossed  at  any  point,  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig*  32 
may  be  used.  Two  line  wires  are  necessary;  in  line  A^are 
connected  springs  c,c,c  normally  closed,  and  between  this 
wire  and  line  M  are  connected  springs  &,Oi0  normally  open. 
If  the  circuits  are  in  good  order,  the  alarm  is  set  for  the 
night  by  closing  switch  m  and  pushing  the  armature  of  the 
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Fig.  32 

relay  r  against  the  stop  e/,  where  it  will  be  held  by  the  cur- 
rent that  flows  from  B  through  /-iW-r-Iine  iV,  II  the  line  jV 
is  opened  at  any  spring  €  or  broken  at  any  pointr  r  will 
release  its  armature  and  current  from  battery  B^  will  ring  the 
bell  V  until  w  is  opened.  If  any  spring  o  is  closed,  current 
flowing  through  ^t^^^line  Af-any  spring  o-line  A^-battery 
^-battery  B^  will  ring  the  bell.     In  this  case,  the  two  bat- 

[  teries  are  in  series  and  must,  therefore,  be  connected  relatively 
as  shown.  The  bell  will  also  ring  if  lines  ^/ and  A^  become 
cros*^ed  at  any  point.     The  doited  line  is  not  necessary,  but 

^with  it  the  system  affords  still  better  protection  against 
tarn  pen  ng  with  the  wires,  for,  if  line  Af  is  broken  anywhere, 
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either  part  into  which  it  has  thus  been  divided  is  still  capabte 
of  sending  in  an  alarm  if  crossed  with  line  N  at  any  point. 

It  is  usual  when  connecting  up  burglar-alarm  annunciators 
to  group  the  windows  or  doors;  i*  e*»  the  contacts  on  several 
doors  or  windows  are  connected  in  parallel  and  attached  to 
one  drop.  To  provide  a  drop  for  each  door  and  window 
would  require  too  large  an  annunciator  and  would  cost  too 
much  for  the  ordinary  run  of  work. 


ELECTRIC  GAS  LIGHTING 


BUHNERS  FOR  PARAL-LBI.  SY9TKM 

61.     In  the  application  of  electricity  to  gas  lighting,  a 

spark  is  caused  to  pass  between  two  conductors,  placed  near 

the  burner,  at  the  same  time  that  the  gas  is  turned  on.     In 

the  iniraUet  eysteiu  of  lighting, 
each  burner  is  independent  of  al! 
the  others,  having  direct  con- 
nection between  the  battery  wire 
and  ground.  Three  styles  of 
burner  are  used — the  pendant^ 
the  raUhei,  and  the  auiomaiu 
burner- 

62.     The   pendant   btiraex 

is  shown  in  Fig.  33,  A  well- 
insulated  wire  is  brought  to  the 
burner  and  secured  under  the 
head  o£  the  screw  s,  thereby 
makingf  connection  to  the  st 
tionary  contact  piece  c,  which  i^ 
fastened  by  a  screw  /  to  frame  i 
and  insulated  from  it  by  wash- 
ers UK  On  pulling  pendant  r 
^*®^^  downwards^   spring  a  is  drawn 

across  c,  and,  on  passiogoff  at  the  upper  side,  the  break  causei 
a  spark  that,  when  the  gas  has  been  turned  on,  will  ignite  it«^ 
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63*  The  ratchet  burner  is  very  similar  to  the  plain 
peQdant,  but  ia  provided  with  a  ratchet  and  pawl  operated 
by  a  pendant,  a  downward  pull  turning  on  the  gas  at  the 
same  time  that  the  spark  is  produced*  A  second  pull  extin- 
guishes the  ^as. 


I  64.  The  automatic  burner  is  shown  in  Fig.  34  with 
the  cover  removed.  Two  wires  must  be  provided,  running 
from  a  double  push  button,  one  of  them  leading  to  the  wire  ^r 
and  the  other  to  t.  The  circuit  from  a  is  through  the  left- 
hand  magnet  coil  c  to  the  ^ 

,  insulated  band  d,  which  has 

[a  projection  e  at  one  side. 
Upon  this  rests  a  metal 
rod  n  bent  at  the  upper 
end  and  terminating  in  a 
contact  piece;  at  the  lower 
end  the  rod  is  grounded 
by  connection  with  the 
frame  /.    Each  magnet  coil 

I  has  an  armature  g  or  g^ 
irith  a  projecting  finger  on 
the  inner  side.  When  cur- 
rent is  sent  through  the 
magnet  c^  the  armature  g 
is  raised  and  turns  the  gas 

^  valve  V  by  striking  one 
>f  the  pins.    At  the  same 

'time  the  rod  r  is  pushed 
up,  thus  breaking  the  circuit  at  a  point  where  the  gas  is 
escaping  and  producing  a  spark  that  will  ignite  it.  To 
provide   for   certain  action,   the   sparking   should   continue 

^  longer  than  the  instant  of  turning  on  the  gas;  this  is  effected 
by  the  use  of  a  spring  to  restore  the  circuit*     The  rod  is 

[forced  upwards  against  the  spring  s,  but  when  the  circuit 
is  opened  at  the  spark  gap,  the  spring  presses  the  rod  and 
armature  down  again«  and  the  circuit  being  thereby  closed, 
a  spark  is  again  produced  on  opening*     This  continues  as 
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long  as  the  push  button  is  pressed,  the  action  being  sinx  ^\ar 
to  that  of  an  electric  belL     The  second  coil  h  is  grounde^^^  ^t 
the  inner  end,  and   when    a  current  is   sent   tlirough,        ^^ 
armature  g^  is  raised,  turning  the  valve  and  cutting  off        ^^ 
supply  of  gas.     Automatic  burners  are  convenient  wher^  ^  u 
is  wished  to  light  or  extinguish  a  gas  jet  from  some  dts^^:^^^ 
point,  but  they  are  not  very  safe  because  of  their  liabiUt;:^  ^^j 
leak  gas.     They  are  used  principally  in  hallways  where  m  t/^ 
desired  to  light  or  extinguish  the  gas  from  any  floor. 
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AKBA^OEMENT  OF  LIGHTING  APPARATUS 

63-  To  light  gas  by  electricity,  a  spark  of  considerable 
intensity  must  be  produced*  This  can  be  done  by  means 
of  batteries  and  induction  coils  or  by  an  electrostatic  dis* 

charger.  For  the  parallel  syst^^ 
uned  with  the  burners  just  described, 
a  Bpnrk  coll  is  employed  to  supp]y 
a  good  spark.  Fig.  35  shows  an 
ordinary  spark  coil  which  is  made  up 
of  an  iron  core  about  \  inch  in  diameter  and  8  inches  loTig, 
built  up  out  of  soft-iron  wire  and  wound  with  five  or  %\\ 
layers  of  No.  18  magnet  wire*     The  coil  k  is  connect ^^  in 
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series  with  the  cells  r,  as  indicated  in  Fig,  36.  The  b^Lttery 
should  have  at  least  six  cells  for  satisfactory  service.  One 
end  of  the  coil  is  connected  to  the  gas  pipe  p.     Whoi^*^  the 
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I  pendant  is  pulled,  tbe  tip  makes  contact  and  a  current  is 
established  through  the  circuit.  When  the  circuit  is  broken, 
the  self-induction  of  coil  k  causes  a  bright  spark  at  the 
break.  In  case  a  ground  occurred  on  the  wiring,  there  would 
be  a  steady  flow  of  current  from  the  battery  which  would 
soon  run  it  duwn.  To  give  notice  of  such  current  leakage, 
the  spark  coil  can  be  provided  with  an  armature  d  that  will 
be  attracted  by  a  steady  flow  of  current  in  k  and  thus  allow 
current  from  the  local  battery  crto  flow  through  bell  /,  giving 
a  signal.  The  momentary  current  that  flows  in  k  whenever 
a  burner  is  lighted  would  not  usually  flow  long  enough  to 
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'attract  d.  In  more  expensive  installations,  separate  wires 
are  run  for  both  sides  of  the  circuit  and  the  gas  pipe  is  not 
used  as  one  side. 

66,  The  wires  are  usually  run  on  the  outside  of  the  gas 
.fixtures,  but  they  may  be  concealed,  if  there  is  suflicient 
Iroom,  between  the  fixture  shells  and  the  gas  pipe.  It  ts 
advis.^ble  to  use  wire  provided  with  good  insulation,  for 
grounds  on  the  fixiurcs  are  liable  to  occur.  Wliere  fixtures 
arc  wired  on  the  outside,  the  wires  should  be  painted  or 
made  with  the  proper  colored  insulation,  so  as  not  to  show; 
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but  they  must  not  be  painted  with  bronze  or  metaUic 
which  would  penetrate  the   insulation   and  cause  groun 
unless  rubber-covered  wire  were  used. 
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67,  To  make  tlje  location  of  grounds  easy,  it  is 
able  to  run  separate  wires  from  a  distributing:  point  near  the 
battery  to  each  fixture  or  group  of  fixtures.  The  wires  can 
be  connected  together  at  that  point  by  means  of  a  connecting 
'board,  at  which  any  fixture  can  be  disconnected.  This 
makes  the  location  and  removal  of  grounds  an  easy  matter. 
Figi  37  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  a  system  usinif 
both  plain  pendant  and  automatic  burners*  The  distributing 
board  13  shown  at  Z?.  The  automatic  burner  is  provided 
with  a  double  push  button  c.  When  the  dark  button  is 
pressed »  the  light  is  extinguished;  when  the  light  butt^ 
is  pushed,  the  gas  is  turned  on  aud  lighted. 

The  Underwriters*  rules  now  prohibit  the  use  of  electric 
gas  lighting  on  combination  fixtures  that  are  also  equipped 
with  electric  light.  There  is  too  much  danger  of  the  gas- 
lighting  wiring  coming  in  contact  with  the  electric-light 
wiring.  Moreover,  where  there  is  electric  light  on  a  fixture 
there  is  little  need  for  electric  gas  lighting  because  at  best, 
the  only  excuse  for  electric  gas  lighting  is  that  it  makes  gas 
nearly  as  convenient  as  electric  light  so  far  as  ttiming  the 
light  on  and  off  is  concerned.  Electric  light  has  now 
replaced  gas  to  such  an  extent  in  hotels,  theaters,  churches, 
and  other  public  places,  to  say  nothing  of  private  houses, 
that  electric  gas  lighting  appliances  are  going  out  of  use. 
These  outfits  are  a  continual  source  of  annoyance,  unless 
they  are  kept  in  good  condition  and  they  are  specially 
liable  to  get  out  of  order  in  private  houses  where  they 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  properly  attended  to. 
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APPARATUS  FOB  SERIES  I^IGHTING   8TSTEM 

68.  The  series,  or  flash,  system  of  gas  lighting  is 
ased  in  large  halls,  churches,  theaters,  etc,  where  many 
lights  are  installed  in  g^roups.  A  fixed  spark  gap  is  used  at 
each  burner,  both  of  the  points  being  insulated  from  each 
other  and  from  the  gas  pipe,  except  the  last  point  of  a 
series,  which  is  grounded*  The  style  of  burner  used  is 
shown  in  Fig,  38,  in  which  a  and  b  are 
the  points  of  the  spark  gap*  To  com- 
plete the  coDnection  between  consecu- 
tive burners,  a  fine  bare  copper  wire, 
about  No,  26  gauge,  is  stretched  across. 
being  secured  through  the  small  holes 
at  the  lower  ends  of  the  strips  ^i,  ^*  The 
body  of  the  burner  is  made  of  some 
Insulating  substance,  and  a  flange  of 
mica  m  is  added  to  give  further  protec- 
tion- Since  one  circuit  may  consist  of  a  number  of  burners, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  E*  M.  F.  must  be  very  high  to  force  a 
ctirrent  across  so  much  air  space,  and  to  insure  success,  the 
wiring  must  be  installed  with  the  greatest  precaution.  The 
wire  should  nowhere  be  nearer  to  the  gas  pipe  than  1  \  inches; 
if,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  approach  more  closely,  the  wire 
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should  be  enclosed  in  glass  tubing-    A  coil  giving  a  1-inch 
spark  can  light  a  circuit  of  about  14  or  15  burners, 

The  apparatus  required  for  this  system  of  gas  lighting 
consists  of  an  induction  coil  i,  Fig.  39,  operated  by  a  bat- 
tery B  and  used  with  a  condenser  c  across  the  spark  gap  of 
the  primary  p.     The  condenser  cuts  down  the  spark  at  the 
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circuit-breaker,  for  this  spark  would  be  very  destructive^       ^ 
the   case   of  a    large  coil.      The    fine- wire  secondary   ^        j 

grounded  at  G,  and  the  other  t^^., 
minal  is  connected  to  the  Xi^j* 
wire  passing  to  the  burners* 

69.    Fi'letlonal  niaelii:*:^  ^^ 
are  also  used  in  the  series  li  ^  |^j^ 
ing^    system.     These    g^nei-^^^ 
static  electricity,    and  in    m^tjr 
cases  are  more  reliable  than    f^, 
duction  coils,  as  there  is  no  bat- 
tery to  get  out  of   order.    Orie 
form  of  this  machine  is  showa    in 
Fig.  40.      One  of  the  terminals  / 
is  to  be  connected  to  the  switoti 
handle    ^    and    the    other  g     Co 
groijnd.     The  machine  is  rotat^<^ 
by  means  of   the  handle  A,  am^»^ 
the  switch  is  moved  from  one  contact  to  the  nest,  lightings 
the  gas  on  each  circuit  1,  2^  3,  4  in  rapid  succession. 
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MODERN  ELECTRIC-LIGHTING 
•  DEVICES 


LUMINOUS  EFFICIENCY 

1,  Eleetrle  lattips  are  devices  for  transforming  elec- 
tric energy  into  li^lit.  Most  arc  and  incandescent  lamps, 
[lowever,  radiate  as  light  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  tlie 

"energy  supplied  them;  a  large  part  of  the  energy  is  radiated 
as  heat.  Any  source  of  light  may  be  considered  as  giving  out 
two  kinds  of  radiation — ^luniinous  and  obscure-  The  radiated 
energy  sets  up  vibrations  in  the  ether,  and  those  vibrations 
which  have  a  wave  length  lying  between  certain  limits  are 

I  capable  of  affecting  the  eye  and  producing  the  sensation 
known  as  light-  All  vibrations  lying  above  or  below  these 
limits  are  useless  so  far  as  producing  light  is  concerned. 

J  If  A  is  called  the  total  radiation  from  a  light-giving  source, 
S  the  amount  of  luminous  radiation,  and  C  the  nou-luminous. 


or  obscure,  radiation,  then  A  =  i?  -h  C  and  the  ratio 
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the  optical t  or  liitnltious,  efnelency  of  the  light- giving 
source,  because  it  is  the  ratio  of  the  radiation  that  is  useful 
in  producing  light  to  the  total  radiation.  The  efficiency  of 
ordinary  light-giving  sources,  as  measured  by  this  standard, 
is  very  low.  For  example,  the  laminous  efficiency  of  ordi- 
nary incandescent  lamps  is  only  a  fraction  of  I  per  cent*  and 
that  of  the  best  arc  lamps  less  than  10  per  cent* 

There  is  room  for  a  great  deal  of  improvement  in  the 
efficiency  of  light*giving  sources,  and  efforts  to  effect  such 
improvement  have  been  made  largely  with  a  view  to  finding 
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an  illttminant  in  which  a  higher  temperature  can  be  attained 
without  injury  to  the  material  used.  Generally,  the  higher 
the  temperature  of  a  light-giving  source  the  higher  is  its 
luminous  efficiency.  All  substances*  however,  do  not  have 
the  same  luminous  efficiencies  at  equal  temperatures;  a 
lustrous,  metallic  surface  radiates  as  light  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  its  total  radiated  energy  at  a  given  Inmioous  tem- 
perature than  does  a  black  surface,  such  as  carbon,  at  thftj 
same  temperature,  

INCANDESCENT  LAMPS 


ies- 
an^^l 


METAI4I.IZED-FILAMEKT  LAMPS 

2.  The  first  incandescent  lamps  made  were  verip  em 
indeed  compared  to  those  now  in  use.  The  principle  on 
which  the  lamps  operate^ — namely,  the  heating  to  incandes- 
cence of  a  body  in  a  vacuum  by  passing  an  electric  cum 
through  it — has  not  changed,  but  there  have  been  man 
improvements  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  especially 
the  method  of  producing  the  vacuum  and  in  the  methods 
of  making  the  bodies,  or  filaments^  to  be  heated*  Better 
materials  from  which  to  make  the  filaments  have  been  found, 
so  that  while  the  first  lamps  consumed  a  great  deal  of  energy 
and  gave  off  but  little  light,  later  ones  have  greatly  reduced 
the  energy  consumption  and  increased  the  light  output. 

The  ordinary  carbon-filament  incandescent  lamps  usually 
consume,  when  new,  from  3.1  to  3.5  watts  for  each  candle- 
power  given  off.  If  a  larger  current  were  forced  through  the 
filaments  by  increasing  the  pressure,  the  candlepower  would 
increase  much  more  than  the  consumption  of  energy;  that  is, 
the  efficiency  of  the  lamps  would  be  increased.  These  lamps, 
however,  are  soon  destroyed  if  run  at  too  high  temperature. 

3.  Preparation  of  Metallized  Filaments. — Ordinary 
carbon  filaments  are  made  by  squirting  a  solution  of  cellulose 
through  a  die  and  letting  it  fall  in  .fine  threads  into  wood 
alcohol,  which  hardens  the  cellulose.  The  fibers  are  then 
dried,  shaped  into  the  desired  form  for  the  lamp,  placed  in  a 
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miiffie,  and  heated  to  the  highest  temperature  attainable  with 
a  gas  flame.  They  are  thereby  carbonized  and  are  then 
knowD  as  base  fiiam€ni$.  After  being  prepared  in  this  man- 
ner, they  are  huB£  in  a  chamber,  from  which  the  air  is 
exhausted  and  a  thin  vapor  of  gasoline  substituted,  and  are 
heated  to  incandescence  by  passing  an  electric  current 
through  them,  A  dense  layer  of  carbon  from  the  decom- 
posing gasoline  vapor  forms  on  the  filament.  This  process 
is  called  treating,  or  Hashing,  the  filaments,  after  which  they 
are  ready  for  mounting  in  the  lamps. 

Although  heating  carbon  filamenls  to  a  high  temperature 
by  passing  a  current  through  them  injures  or  destroys  them, 
lit  has  been  found  that  subjecting  them  to  an  excessively  high 
temperature  by  the  application  of  heat  from  an  outside  source 
causes  them  to  undergo  a  change  that  greatly  improves  their 
characteristics  for  lamp  filaments.  In  the  new  process,  the 
filaments,  in  their  basic  form,  are  packed  in  a  cylindrical 
carbon  box^  which  is  fed  into  the  end  of  a  carbon  tube.  To 
the  ends  of  the  tube  are  attached  water-cooled  copper  clamps, 
by  way  of  which  a  large  electric  current  is  sent  through  the 
tube  after  it  has  been  buried  in  powdered  carbon*  The 
passage  of  the  current  through  the  resistance  of  the  carbon 
tube  raises  the  temperature  inside  the  tube  to  between  3,000^ 
aud  3,700°  C.  The  carbon  tube  as  thus  used  is  a  form  of 
elect  He-resistance  iuf-nact.  After  the  filaments  have  been  fired 
in  this  manner  for  a  short  time,  they  are  cooled,  treated  in 
gasoline  vapor,  and  again  fired  in  the  electric  furnace.  This 
process  leaves  the  filaments  covered  with  a  shell  of  lustrous* 
steel-gray  elastic  carbon  in  an  almost  pure  graphite  form,  and 
they  are  ther*  ready  for  use  in  the  lamps. 


4.  The  ordinary  carbon  filament  has  a  negative  tempera- 
ture coefficient;  that  is,  its  resistance  decreases  as  its  tem- 
perature increases,  thus  making  it  very  sensitive  to  changes 
of  voltage*  Filaments  that  have  been  subjected  to  the  intense 
heat  of  the  electric  furnace,  as  just  described,  have  a  positive 
temperature  coefficient.  The  new  filament  also  has  a  lower 
resistance  than  the  older  carbon  filaments;  in  fact,  when  the 
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filaments  are  finally  removed  from  the  electric  furnace  their 
characteristics  resemble  more  nearly  those  of  metal  than  of 
carbon,  hence  the  name  metallized  fnameui*  The  word 
grapkiimed^  also  sometimes  used,  more  nearly  describes  the 
actual  condition. 

Metallized- filament  incandescent  lamps  have  the  same  gfen- 
eral  appearance  as  the  ordinary  incandescent  lamp,  except 
that  they  are  made  only  in  the  larger  sizes  and  some  of  the 
bulbs  are  tipless.  The  standard  sizes  consume  50,  100,  12*^ 
187,  and  2W  watts,  respectively*  and  give  off  approximately 
1  candlepower  for  each  2.5  watts  consumed.  By  the  use  of 
suitable  reflectors  the  light  can  be  thrown  in  any  desired 
direction,  so  that  the  concentrated  candlepower  Is  much 
greater  than  1  for  each  2.5  watts. 

5,  Operation  of  I.umps. — The  metallized  filamems 
can  be  operated  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the 
ordinary  carbon  filaments;  they  have  also  a  more  lustrous 
surface,  offering  better  properties  for  radiating  light.  They 
can  therefore  be  operated  at  a  higher  efficiency  and  can  aUo 
be  made  to  produce  a  whiter  light,  more  nearly  resembling 
sunlight.  In  spite  of  the  higher  efficiency,  these  lamps  have 
a  length  of  useful  life  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
carbon-filament  3.1 -watt  lamp.  Because  of  the  lower  resist- 
ance of  the  filament,  lamps  with  metallized  filaments  are 
not  at  present  made  in  as  small  units  for  standard  voltages 
as  are  those  having  the  ordinary  carbon  filaments. 

6.  The  difference  in  the  color  of  light  given  off  by  ordi- 
nary carbon  filaments  when  burning  under  various  conditions 
is  approximately  as  follows: 

^  -  Watts  per 

Color  of  Light  Candlepower 

Clear  white 1.5 

White,  very  faintly  tinged  with  yellow   .    .    2  to  2.5 

Yellowish   white 3 

Yellowish 3.5 

Yellowish,  tinged  with  orange 4 

Orange  yellow      4.5 

Distinctly  orange  red 5 
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The  clear  white  light,  which  most  iiearly  resembles  sun- 
light, is  the  most  desirable;  hence,  the  advantage  of  opera- 
tio^  at  high  efficiency  is  twofold^increased  economy  and 
better  light. 

7.  The  objection  to  operating  lamps  with  ordinary  carbon 
filaments  at  a  consumption  per  candlepower  of  less  than 
from  3  to  3.5  watts  may  be  seen  from  the  following  data 
[of  a  lO-caudlepower  carbon*filament  lamp.  The  figures  in 
the  first  line  are  the  watts  per  candlepower  and  those  beneath, 
the  corresponding  useful  life  in  hours*  The  less  the  con- 
sumption per  candlepower  the  shorter  the  life* 

2.0    2.5     3.0       3.5        4.0        4.5         5.0 
28    132     412     1.000    2.005    3.570    6.125 

8*  The  economy  in  using  the  higher  efficiency  metallized- 
filament  lamps  may  be  readily  estimated,  A  3.1-watt 
16-candlepower  carbon-filament  lamp  consumes  in  a  useful 
life  of  500  hours  34X16X500  =  24,800  watt-hours,  or 
24.8  kilowatt-hours*  A  2.5-watt  16-candlepower  metallized- 
filament  lamp  consumes  in  the  same  time  2.5  X  16 
X  500  =  20,000  watt-hours,  or  20  kilowatt-hours,--4.S  kilo- 
watt-hours less  than  the  carbon-filament  lamp.  At  the  prices 
usually  charged  for  power  for  lighting  purposes — from  10 
to  15  cents  per  kilowatt-hour^ — from  50  to  75  cents  is  saved 
during  the  life  of  a  lamp  in  the  cost  of  power  consumed  for 
each  16  candlepower  given  off.  However,  the  smallest 
metallized-filament  lamp  made  consumes  50  watts  and  gives 
off  20  candlepower,  so  that  instead  of  effecting  a  saving,  the 
usual  result  of  the  improvement  will  be  lo  obtain  more  light 
at  practically  the  same  cost  as  before* 


METALLIC-FILAMENT  LAMPS 

9,  In  the  effort  to  find  a  more  efhcient  substitute  for 
carbon  for  the  filaments  of  incandescent  lamps,  much  experi- 
menting has  been  done  with  metals  having  a  very  high 
melting  point.  Certain  rare  metals,  notably  tantalum, 
osmium,  and  tungsten,  have  been  found  so  well  adapted  for 
incandescent-lamp   filaments   that   some  surprising   results 
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have  been  obtained.  It  is  now  possible  to  make  metallic- 
filament  lamps  that  can  be  operated  at  even  higher  efficiency 
than  the  graphitized-fil anient  lamps,  and  that  have  a  useful 
life  fully  equal  to  and  in  some  cases  estceeding  that  of  the 
carbon  lamps. 


^-^ 


TAlfTALUM  1.AMTB 

10,    Tantalum,— The    first    metallic-filament    lamp    to 
come  into  commerical  use  was  the  tantaltiin  lamp.     Tanta- 
lum is  a  comparatively  rare  metal  of  which  little  was  gener- 
ally known  nntil  Doctor  Von  Bolton,  a  German  invest] gfator. 
found  that    it  possesses   very  valuable   characteristics   for 
incandescent-lamp  filaments.     The  metal  is  very  heavy,  hav 
ig  a  specific  gravity  of  16,8;    that  is,  a  piece  of  tantalum 
'  is  16-8  times  as  heavy  as  an  equal  volume  of  water.     As 
the  specific  gravity  of  lead  is  only  11.36^  tantalum  is  nearly 
one  and   one-half   times   as   heavy  as   lead.     Tantalum  is 
malleable   and  ductile j   it  can  he  hammered  out  into  thinr:^^.^ 
sheets,  but  being  as  hard  as  mild  steel,  the  pounding  musr,^ 
be  severe;   it  can  be  rolled  into  very  fine  wire,  which   i&  ^  j^ 
stronger  than  steel.     The  melting  point  of  tantalum  is  ver^  — 
high — nearly  2,300"^  C — and,  with  the  exception  of  hydn 
fluoric,  no  acid,  even  when  boiling,  will  affect  it.     Tantalu: 
also   has   very   high   electric    resistance    and   expands   b 
little  when  heated;   its  resistance  increases  as  the  metal  i 
heated;   that  is»  it  has   a   positive  temperature  coeiBcien 
However*  the  resistance  of  tantalum  is  lower  than  that 
carbon;   hence,  tantalum   lamp  filaments  are  made  longi 
than  carbon  filaments  for  the  same  voltage. 

11-  Bopijortln^  Tantalum  FtlarnentB.^ — The  low 
L resistance  of  the  metal  makes  it  necessary  that  tantalum 
F filaments,  in  all  except  the  very  low  voltage  lamps,  be 
very  long.  For  example,  the  filament  in  a  22'candlepower 
44-watt  110-voIt  tantalum  lamp  is  20  inches  long  and  has  a 
diameter  of  -0018  inch.  In  spite  of  the  high  specific 
gravity  of  tantalum  and  the  great  length  of  a  lamp  filament 
made  of  this  metal,  the  extremely  small  diameter  makes  a 


-1 
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filament  so  light  that  it  requires  20,000  of  the  22-candIepower 
filaments  to  weitrh  1  pound* 

The  length  of  the  filaments  together  with  the  fact  that  it 
stretches  when  hot,  makes  its  support  in  the  bulb  a  some- 
what  difficult    matter.     The    device    generally    adopted    is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.     A  central  glass  rod  bears  two  glass  sup- 
[porting  rims,  from  which   project  laterally  evenly  spaced 


(9) 


W 


B^n^s  made  of  nickel  wire  and  having  books  at  the  ends  over 
W  which  the  tantalum  filament  is  wound*  The  ends  of  the 
filament  are  connected  to  the  lamp  socket  by  platinum  lead- 
ing-in  wires.  The  upper  support  has  eleven  arms  and  the 
lower  one  twelve,  each  upper  arm  being  in  a  vertical  plane 
midway  between  the  vertical  planes  of  the  two  adjacent 
lower  annsi  so  that  the  filament  winds  on  in  a  zigzag  fashion* 

12.  Characteristics  of  Tantaluni  Filaments* — The 
tantalum  filament  when  new  has  a  perfectly  smooth  cylin- 
drical surface,  ^ut  as  it  ages  the  surface  presents  a  peculiar 
glistening  appearance,  which,  under  the  microscope^  appears 
rough  and  pitted.  For  the  first  few  hours  of  service,  the 
filament  stretches  and  bangs  loosely  on  its  supports,  but  as 
it  grows  older  it  contracts  until  it  is  shorter  than  at  first. 
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Fig:,  1  («)  shows  the  appearance  of  a  new  filament,  which  is 
drawn  in  loose»  easy  curves  over  the  hooks,  m'hOe  (d)  shows 
the  appearance  of  a  filament  after  being  in  use  for  some  time* 
the  loops  being  drawn  down  to  sharp-pointed  angles.  The 
filament  finally  breaks,  but  wherever  the  loose  ends  come  in 
contact  with  some  other  portion  of  the  filament  they  immedi- 
ately weld  fast  and  the  lamp  continues  to  bunii  often  with 
increased  candlepower;  the  filament  is  shortened,  owiogf  to 
the  cutting:  out  of  a  portion  of  its  length,  and  its  resistance 
is  thereby  decreased,  but,  of  course,  this  shortens  the 
remaining  life.  Quite  frequently,  even  after  the  filament 
has  been  broken  several  times,  tantalum  lamps  continue  to 
give  good  service  for  a  time.  Fig.  1  (c)  shows  the  filament 
on  one  side  of  a  lamp  after  it  had  broken  three  times  and 
still  continued  to  do  good  service.  For  the  sake  of  clearness 
the  filament  connections  on  the  back  of  the  lamp  are  omitted* 
While  new  tantalum  wire  Is  very  strong,  it  loses  much  of 
its  strength  and  becomes  brittle  after  having  served  200  or 
300  hours  as  a  lamp  filament;  hence,  while  new  tantalum 
lamps  may  be  handled  as  freely  as  carbon-filament  !amps» 

they  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed after  having:  been 
in  service  a  while.  It 
also  follows  th'  '"f^-^ 
are  not  suitable* 
where  t'  e 
vibration 

13.     '     e    curves   in 

Fig.  2  show  the  com- 
parative resistance  char- 
acteristics of  carbon  and 
tantalum  filaments,  as- 
ao  40  6o  ao  400  rao  t4o  lao  r^  aoo  sum  in  g  *^hat  the  resist- 
PerCentof  Normal  Volts  ances  arc     'v»  same  at 

Fi«-  2  100  per  c 

volts.     When  the  voltage  is  zero,  that  is,  whei    . 
are  cold,   the  resistance  of   the  tantalum   filar*).. 
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20  per  cent-  of  its  value  at  normal  voltag^e,  while  that  of 
the  carbon  filament  is  about  225  per  cent.  As  the  volts 
are  increased  *  thereby  forcing  a  current  through  the  fila- 
ments and  heating  them,  the  resistance  of  the  tantalum 
filament  increases,  while  that  of  the  carbon  filament  decreases, 
as  shown  by  the  curves;  for  eKample,  at  50  per  cent,  of  normal 
voltage,  the  resistance  of  the  tantalum  filament  is  about 
82  per  cent,  of  normal,  and  that  of  the  carbon  filament 
about  108  per  cent. 

This  resistance  characteristic  of 
the  two  filaments  shows  that  a 
tantalum-filament  lamp  wull  take 
much  the  greater  current  at  start- 
ing,  that  it  will  reach  Incandes- 
cence more  quickly,  and  that  It  will 
be  much  less  sensitive  to  slight 
variations  of  the  supply  voltage; 
for,  as  the  volts  increase^  the  re- 
sistance also  increaseSi  thus  tend- 
ing to  keep  the  current  through 
the  filament  more  nearly  constant*        vifc   f 

14.     Fig*  3  shows  a  complete 

22-c^    Mepovver    tantalum-filameiu 

aving    a    consumption    of 

,  or  2  watts  per  candle- 

tvdi*!  verage  life  of  about 
iirs,  ''!s  lamp  is  no%v  sup- 
p*icu  by  Un  ipd  States  manufac- 
turers for  any  voltage  from  100  to 
130.  The  bulb  is  very  nearly  the  same  size  as  that  of  the 
ordinary  IG-candlepower  carbon-filament  lamp. 

15*     Fig*  4  shows  the  results  of  comparative    tests  of 
several    tantaltim    lamps    and    one    carbon-filament    lamp. 
^Curves  ^  .*?  •     b  show  the  increase  of  specific  consumption 
'  *-i:i^alues  of  the  ordinates,  in  watts  per  candle- 
^  iven  on  the  right-hand  margin*     The  tantalum 
imed  an  average  of  L85  watts  per  candlepower 


Pm,  s 
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at  the  startj  2,2  watts  at  the  end  of  700  hours,  and  2.6  watt 
at  the  end  of  1,200  hours.     The  corresponding  figures  for 
the  carbon-filament  lamp  were  3.3,  S,7,  and  3.9  watts  per 
candlepower*  ^M 

Curves  c  and  d  show  the  decrease  of  candlepower  wid^™ 
increasing  age;  the  values  of  the  ordinates  are  given  on  the 
left-hand  margin.     The    tantalum    lamps    gave    off    abon 


lo 


arftgJL 


f^ 


ni*!S 


4X> 


^ 

a 


O        PO    20O    300    4QO     EXK>     QOa     TOO     800    fiOO   lOOO    IKXI   QOO 

22  candlepower  at  the  start,  dropped  20  per  cent.,  or  to* 
17.6  candlepower,  in  about  850  hours,  and  were  still  giving 
an  average  of  nearly  17  candlepower  at  the  end  of  1,200  hours. 
The  carbon  lamp  began  with  about  17  candlepower,  burned 
over  900  hours  before  losing  20  per  cent.,  and  was  giving 
about  13  candlepower  at  the  end  of  1,200  hours.  This  carbon 
lamp  was  evidently  an  exceptionally  good  one. 


OSMIUM    LAMPS 

16«  Lamps  with  filaments  made  of  the  very  rare  metal 
osmium  are  used  to  some  extent  in  European  countries,  and 
if  the  claims  made  for  them  are  substantiated  in  practice  and 
their  cost  is  not  excessive,  they  will  probably  come  into  quite 
general  use.  The  lamp  was  invented  by  Doctor  Welsbach, 
of  Vienna,  the  originator  of  the  Welsbach  gas  mantle. 


) 
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117.     Preparation   of   Osmium  Filaments* — Osmmm 

has  ^specific  gravity  of  22.48,  about  twice  that  of  lead;  it  also 
has  a  very  high  melting  point,  in  fact  it  is  almost  infusible. 
This  metal  is  malleable  and  ductile  and  possesses  high  elec- 
tric resistance.  Osmium  lamp  filaments,  however,  are  not 
produced  by  drawing  the  pure  metal  into  fine  wire  as  is  done 
with  tantalum  filaments.  One  process  is  to  mix  finely  divided 
osmium  into  a  thick  paste  and  then,  under  heavy  pressure, 
force  this  paste  through  dies,  shaping  the  threads  thus  formed 
into  loops  and  heating  them  in  a  vacuum.  The  threads  then 
I  to 


raoo    30O0 


consist  of  porous,  rough  osmium  with  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  carbon.  To  burn  out  the  carbon,  the  filaments 
are  next  placed  in  an  atmosphere  containing  steam  and  other 
gases  and  heated  by  passing  an  electric  current  through 
them.  This  is  called  iorming  themt  and  after  this  process 
they  consist  of  pure  porous  osmium,  in  which  condition  they 
are  mounted  in  the  lamps* 

IS.  Operation  of  Osmtum  Lamps. — After  the  lamps 
are  put  in  service,  the  surface  of  the  porous  filaments  becomes 
gradually  more  and  more  smooths  resulting  in  an  increase  of 
light  during  the  first  200  or  300  hours.     Fig,  5  shows  the 
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sanation  of  candlepower,  with  life,  of  a  44-vok  32-cand1e- 

power  osmium  lamp.  Beginning  at  100  per  cent,  {32  candle- 
power),  the  light  increases  until  at  the  end  of  250  hours  it  is 
about  105  per  cent.  (3,^.6  candlepower).  From  this  point  the 
candlepowergfmdually  decreases,  but  at  the  end  of  2,CMX)  hours 
it  has  dropped  onljr  to  about  85  per  cent,  of  its  original  value. 
It  is  not  certain  that  all  osmium  lamps  will  have  as  long 
life  as  the  one  whose  life  curve  is  shown  in  Fig*  5,  although 
the  claim  is  made  that  with  an  initial  consumption  of  L5  watts 
per  candlepower  some  of  the  lamps  burn  even  5,000  hours 
without  losing  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  their  original  candle- 
power.  Of  twelve  lamps  tested  in  Vienna,  the  average  life 
was  2,220  hours,  the  shortest  being  1,793  and  the  longest 
3,036  hours,  respectively,  and  during  this  test  only  three  of 
the  lamps  lost  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  their  original  candle- 
power.  The  average  consumption  during  life  was  from  1*8  to 
2  watts  per  candlepower.  The  British  Genera!  Electric  Com- 
pany guarantees  their  osmium  lamps  for  a  life  of  not  less  than 
500  hours  with  a  consumption  of  L5  watts  per  candlepower, 

19,  Osmium  lamp  filaments  when  incandescent  becomf^ 
quite  flexible,  and  if  the  lamp  is  in  a  horizontal  or  an  inclined 
position,  the  filaments,  unless  well  supported,  tend  to  droop, 
or  sag,  under  their  own  weight.  Moreover,  the  filaments 
are  somewhat  more  fragile  than  carbon  filaments  and  are 
more  likely  to  become  damaged  in  transportation.  They  are 
made  in  long  U-shaped  loops,  which  are  so  anchored  to  a 
glass  rod  projecting  into  the  bulb  from  the  base  that  the  lamps 
can  be  burned  in  any  position.  The  filaments  do  not,  how- 
ever, become  so  brittle  with  use  as  the  tantalum  filaments,  and 
are  more  suitable  for  use  where  there  is  vibration.  In  fact, 
osmium  lamps  have  given  satisfactory  service  in  car  lighting. 

Osmium  has  a  positive  temperature  coefficient;  hence, 
osmium  lamps  are  not  sensitive  to  slight  variations  of  volt- 
age. In  fact,  they  will  stand  a  considerable  increase  above 
their  normal  voltage  without  serious  injury.  Osmium  lamp 
filaments  also  weld  together  when  broken,  similar  to  tanta- 
lum filaments. 
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TUNGSTEN  T.AMPS 

20.  TuniTsten,  sometimes   called   woUram,    is   one  of 
[the  so-called  rare  metals,  though  it  occurs  more  plentifully 

than  either  tantalum  or  osmium.  Tung*>ten  is  steel  gray  in 
color,  so  hard  that  it  will  scratch  glass,  and  very  heavy 
(specific  gravity  19.129).  Like  carbon,  tungsten  changes 
directly  into  vai^or  at  a  very  high  temperature  (con^iiderably 
higher  than  the  corresponding  temperature  for  carbon)  with- 

tout  passing  through  a  liquid  state.  Its  specific  resistance  is 
lower  than  that  of  carbon;  hence,  tungsten  lamp  filaments 
must  be  very  long  and  very  thia»  as  is  the 

[case  with  all  metallic  filaments. 

21.  Tuui^sten  lampe  were  first  pro- 
duced in  Europe  by  German  and  Austnan 
inventors.  The  filaments  are  made  by  two 
or  three  methods  and,  in  some  types  of 
lamps,  consist  of  an  alloy  of  osmium  and 
tungsten.  On  account  of  the  diflSculty  of 
properly  supporting  a  long,  slender  filament, 
the  lamps  are  not  made  in  small  sizes  or  for 
high  voltages.  The  appearance  of  the  tung- 
sten lamp  first  placed  on  the  American  market 
is  shown  in  Fig.  6,  This  lamp  was  invented 
by  Dr,  Alexander  Just  and  Franz  Hanaman^  and  is  called  the 
Just  tungsten  lamp;  it  is  standardized  at  40  hefner  candle- 
power  with  a  consumption  of  40  watts  at  100  to  120  volts, 

I  and  has  a  useful  life  of  1»000  hours. 

23.  Opera tloti  of  Tungsten  Tramps. — Well-authenti* 
cated  tests    made   in   public   laboratories  in   Germany  and 

,  Austria  indicate  that  the  performance  of  tungsten  lamps,  when 
compared  with  that  of  carbon-filament  lamps,  is  remarkable. 
A  useful  life  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  hours  at  less  than  1  watt 
jjer  candlepower  is  indicated.  Lamps  w^orking  at  .75  watt 
]>er  candlepower  have  been  run  from  1,00<1  to  1,100  hours 
With  a  loss  of  only  3.6  percent*  of  their  light  output,  and  for 

1 1,600  hours  witli  a  loss  of  20  per  cent. 


Fiii.  fl 
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The  curves  in  Fig^.  7  shows 
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the  results  of  official  tests 
made  on  the  osram  iamfij 
which  has  a  filament  con- 
sisting of  an  alloy  of 
osmium  and  tungsten. 
The  curves  in  {a)  show 
the  change  of  total  candle- 
power  of  two  lamps  of 
about  28  and  32  hefner 

'**  units,  respectively,  and 
those  in  (h)  show  the 
change  in  watts  per 
hefner.  The  light  output 
increases  in  each  case  dur- 
ing the  first  200  hours » and 
the  consumption  per  helfll 
ner  decreases;  the  output 
then  falls  off  gradually, 
but  has  fallen  only  5  or 
6  per  cent,  below  the 
j^^oo  initial  can  die  power  at  the 
end  of  1.000  hours.  The 
specific  consumption  has 


meanwhile  risen  to  a  little  less  than  L2  watts  per  unit. 


23.  Tungsten  lamps  work  equally  well  on  either  direct 
or  alternating  current  and  are  not  sensitive  to  changes  of 
voltage;  in  fact,  the  voltage  can  be  doubled  without  injuring 
the  lamps.  Some  types  of  tungsten  lamps  can  be  used  in 
any  position  and  are  not  affected  by  vibration,  unless  it  is 
very  excessive.  Table  I  shows  the  effect  of  gradually 
raising  the  voltage  on  a  17-candlepower  20-volt  tungsten 
lamp.     At  the  end  of  the  test  the  lamp  seemed  uninjured. 

The  light  from  these  lamps  is  exceedingly  white  and  pleas- 
ant, but  the  lamps  are  so  very  brilliant  that  frosted  bulbs  or 
some  form  of  shades  are  necessary.  Owing  to  the  greater 
abundance  of  tungsten  as  compared  with  other  rare  rnetals 
used  for   lamp   filaments,  and   also   because  of   their  high 
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economy  and  long  life,  tungsten  lamps  are  likely  to  come  into 
more  extensive  use  than  the  other  metallic-filament  lamps. 

TABIiE  I 
TUNGSTEN    LAMP    TS8TS 


Volts 

Amperes 

Cftndlepower 

Watts  per 
Candlepower 

20.2 

.970 

17.1 

1. 138 

25.8 

1. 140 

56.9 

.670 

32.7 

1.300 

88 

.484 

34.5 

1.340 

no 

.421 

39.0 1 

1.440 

158 

.355 

40.6 

1.475 

185 

.322 

24.  Normal  Filameut  Temperatures. — Table  II 
gives  the  approximate  true  temperatures  of  some  incandes- 
cent lamps  as  determined  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TABIiE  II 
NORMAL    BURNING    TEMPERAtURES 


Type  of  Lamp 

Watts  per 
Candlepower 

Volts 

Approximate 
True  Tem- 
perature 
Degrees  C. 

Carbon  .... 

4 

50 

1,800 

Carbon  .... 

3.5 

118 

1,850 

Carbon  .... 

3.1 

118 

1,950 

Tantalum      .    . 

2 

no 

2,000 

Tungsten      .    . 

I 

100 

2,300 

be  oxidisBed,  or  burnt 
up,  by  the  oacygen  iiij 
the  air.    The  Kernel 
lamp   is    proper1| 
called    an     incandei 
cent    lamp,     because' 
the  light-giving  por- 
tion is  a  solid  bod3f 
heated    to    incandes 
cence  by  the  passage 
of  electric  current 
This  lamp  is  the  r€ 
suit  of   researche4 
made  by  Dr,  Walter 
Nernst,    a    Germai 
scientist.     The    dis 
tinguishing    feature 
of   the   lamp   are  ni 
filament,  or   glower  J 
the  means  for  makinl 
the    glower   conduct 
ive,  and  the  fact  iha 
the   glower  operate 
in  the  open  air. 


/  20.    Esseiitlol 

Parts  of  1  lie  Nt>riis| 
Xiaiiip*  —  The  esue 
tial  parts  of  thi 
Nernsi  lamp  are^ 
(1)  the^-hwer,  or  light-giving  portion;  (2)  the  hmters,  wbicS 
raise  the  temperature  o!  the  glowers  at  starting  until  tbej 
become  conductors;  (3)  the  resistance,  or  6alimi,  as  it  \i 
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termed  by  the  nianufacttirers^  which  steadies  the  current 
thioitgh  the  lamp;  and  (4)  the  ait-aui  devkt  for  opening  the 
ciroiit  through  the  heaters  after  the  lamp  has  been  started. 
All  these  parts  are  compactly  assembled  and  enclosed  in  a 
case  having  a  svispension  hook,  or  screw  base,  and  an 
enclosing  globe  attached.  Fig.  8  is  a  view  of  a  medium- 
sized*  Nernst  lamp,  partly  in  section,  showing  the  location  of 
each  part^  as  follows: 


fl,  the  suspension  eyej 

b^  a  lamp  terminal; 

r*  the  terminal  porcelain; 

■  d^  the  iron  cap  covering  the 
lamp; 
€\  balbst  tubes; 

I/,  the  cut-out  coil; 
£^  an  armature  support; 
A,  an  armature; 
/,  a  silver  contact  stop; 
/,  the  ballast  porcelain; 


k^  the  lamp  case^  or  housing; 
/»  an  aluminum  plug; 
m,  the   porcelain   contact 

sleeve; 
n,  the  lamp  petticoat; 
Oy  globe-holding  screws; 
p,  the  holder  base; 
q,  the  holder; 
n  a  heater  tube; 
^1  a  glower* 


27.     Nernst  Glo^fers.- 


XL 


The  j^l oarers,  or  light-giving 

portion  of  the  Nernst  lamp,  are  made  by  pressing  through 

suiiable  dies  a  dough  composed  of  an  oxide  of  some  of  the 

rare  metals,  such  as  thormm»  zirconium,  yttrium,  etc.     The 

porcelain-like  strings   issuing  from  the  dies  are  dried,  cut 

into  suitable  lengths, 

and  baked.     Terminals 

are    then    attached    by      B^ 

soldering  wsres  to  beads 

of  platinum  embedded  %1 
kin  the  ends  of  the  ^ 
f  glower.      Embedding 

the  platinum   beads  in 

the  ends  of  the  glower  is  found  to  be  preferable  to  wrap- 
[pi Tig  platinum  wire  around  the  ends,  because  as  the  glowers 

shrink  in  service  the  beads  are  gripped  tightly,  while  the 
Iwire  wrappings  become  loosened.     The  process  of  making 

the  glowers  was  the  most  troublesome  feature  in  developing 


m^ 


Ptg.  0 
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the  lamp,  and  finding  a  suitable  method  of  attaching  the  ter- 
minals was  especially  difficult. 

Fig.  9  shows  a  pair  of  glowers  a  and  their  accompanying 
heater  tubes  A.  Platinum  terminal  wires  c  are  attached  to  the 
glowers,  and  to  the  ends  of  these  wires  are  fastened  shon 
copper  wires.  The  copper  wires  terminate  in  small,  tapered 
aluminum  plugs  {not  shown  in  this  figure)  suitable  for  inser- 
tion in  receptacles  on  the  porcelain  base  on  which  the  heater 
tubes  and  glowers  are  mounted, 

28.  The  glowers  have  an  extremely  high  resistaac^B 
when  cold^  or  at  ordinary  temperatures,  that  is^  they  are 
insulators;  but  when  warmed,  the  resi stance  decreases  as 
the  temperature  rises  until  the  glowers  become  good  con* 
ductors  at  about  600^  or  700^  C.  The  curve  in  Fig*  10  shows 
the  relation  that  exists  between  the  temperature  of  a  Nerasi 
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glower  and  its  specific  resistance.  At  600°  C,  the  specific 
resistance  is  about  1,200  ohms  per  cubic  inch,  while  at  lower 
temperatures  it  is  much  greater.  As  the  temperature  rises 
above  600°  C,  the  specific  resistance  lessens  very  rapidly, 
being  about  225  ohms  at  700°  C.  and  decreasing  to  about 
30  ohms  at  900°  C. 
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29.  Nernst  Oeaters* 
Various  devices  have  been 
tried  for  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  grlowers  to 
the  point  where  thesr  be- 
come conductors.  In  the 
United  States,  the  plan 
now  followed  is  to  wind 
fine  platinum  wre  over 
thin  porcelain  tubes,  and 
then  cover  the  wire  with 
a  cement  paste  that  will 
withstand  the  intense  heat 
of  the  glowers  when  in 
operation  and  that  also 
affords  a  white  surface  to 
reflect  the  light  down- 
wards. 

Fie.  II  shows  the  glow- 
ers a  and  the  heaters  A  of  a 
two-glower  lamp  mounted 
in  their  porcelain  holder  d^ 
which  is  attached  to  the 
porcelain  base  d\  The 
glowers,  located  just  be- 
neath the  beater  tubes, 
are  connected  to  the  brass 
pieces  c,  i  attached  to  the 
base.  The  terminal  s  of  the 
heater  coils  are  connected 
by  way  of  the  brass  pieces^ 
(one  on  each  side  of  the 
base)  to  the  proogs  hyM. 
Prongs  /,  m^  and  n  are 
connected  with  brass 
pieces  e,  /.  thereby  form- 
ing the  terminals  of  the 
glowers*    The    holder   it 
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Fig.  is 


secured  to  the  basie  by  cotter  pins  Cy  which  are  inserted 

through  the  brass  pieces^.     The  portion  of  the  holder  facing 

the  glowers  is  painted  with 
a  white  enamel    paste  so 
that  it  will  reflect  light. 
^/Jl  ^SASAStflWIfS  \\-  Fi  g:.  1 2  sho  ws  the  method  J 

of  inserting  a  holder,  witb| 
its  heaters  and  glowers, 
a  lamp.  A  six-glower  unit 
with  a  suitable  number  of 
prongs  is  shown.  The 
prongs  enter  receptaclei 
with  which  they  make  thfi 

necessary  connections.     The  hand  should  not  be  allowed  Xt 

touch  the  glowers  or  heater  tubes. 

30.  The  smallest  Nernst  lamp,  which  is  made  to  compete 
with  the  ordinary  incandescent  lamp  and  it;  fitted  with  a  base 
for  screwing  into  a  standard  Edison  socket,  has  one  glower^ 
surrounded  by  a  helical-formed 
heater  made  of  the  same  materials 
as  the  heater  tubes  for  the  larger 
lamps*  Fig.  13  shows  the  appear- 
ance of  the  glower  a  and  the 
heater  b  mounted  on  a  porcelain 
holder,  and  Fig,  14  shows  a  com- 
plete lamp.  This  lamp  gives  about 
the  same  light  as  three  ordinary 
16-candlepower  carbon-filament 
lampSi 

31.  Ballast  for  the  Xernst 
Lamp. — The  rapid  decrease  of 
the  resistance  of  the  glowers  with  ^ 
increasing  temperature  would  ren- 
der the  lamps  very  unstable  were  it  ^^^  ^* 
not  for  the  ballast.  If  the  glowers  were  connected  directljj 
across  the  circuiti  they  might  be  adjusted  to  work  all  righ^ 
with  a  perfectly  steady  pressure;  but  any  slight  increase  < 
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pressure  would  increase  the  current  through  the  glowers 
and  thus  increase  their  temperature.  The  resulting  decrease 
of  resistance  would  permit  still  greater  current  to  flow*  and 
the  process  would  continue  until  the  glowers  became  practi- 
cally a  short  circuit  across  the  line, 

The  ballast  consists  of  pure  iron  wire  mounted  in  £lass 

tubes  (e.  Fig,  8)  from  which  the  air  is  exhausted,  the  space 

then  being  filled  with  an  inert  gas,  such  as  nitrogen.     The 

I     resistance  of  iron  wire  rises  very  rapidly  as  the  temperature 

^■pf  the  wire  increases.     An  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  the 

^Hcurrent  passing  through  one  of  these  ballasts  will  cause  as 

^VxDUch  as    150  per   cent,   increase   in   resistance.     A   small 

amount  of  resistance  is  therefore  sufficient  to  insure  stable 

operation,  and  the  efHciency  of  the  lamp  as  a  whole  is  higher 

than  if  an  ordinary  resistance  were  used.     By  mounting  the 

wire  as  described,  all  danger  from  oxidation,  or  burning  of 

the  wire»  is  removed,  and  the  ballasts  will  last  a  long  time, 

L     provided  the  voltage  regulation  is  good. 

^M  32,  Nerast  Cut-Out.— The  cat-out  consists  of  an 
electromagnet  connected  in  series  with  the  glowers  and 
arranged  so  that  when  current  passes  through  them  it  will 
attract  two  armatures*  one  of  which  is  shown  at  /*,  Fig.  8, 
and  open  the  circuit  through  the  heater  coils. 

^m  33.  Con  nee  t  tons  for  Nernst  Lampi — Fig*  15  (a) 
shows  a  diagram  of  the  connections  of  a  two- glower  lamp, 
and  (ii)  shows  the  same  connections  in  a  simplified  form. 
When  current  is  first  turned  on  to  the  lamp,  it  passes  alter- 
nately from  the  terminals  F,  G  through  the  armatures  C,  C 
silver  contact  points  D,D,  prongs  //,//,  Fig.  15  [a),  to  the 
heater  coils  d,  b.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  glowers 
has  risen  enough  to  make  them  conducting,  current  also 
passes  from  the  lamp  terminals  to  the  glowers  a,  a  by  way 
of  prong  /  on  one  side,  and  the  magnet  B^  ballast  tubes  A^A^ 
and  prongs  m.non  the  other  side*  When  the  current  through 
the  magnet  has  become  large  enough,  the  armatures  C  Care 
drawn  in  by  the  magnetic  attraction  to  the  dotted  positions, 
thus  opening  the  circuit  through  the  heaters  at  two  points  Z?>  D. 


Cytcyi  Coif 


Fig.  15 
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^      The  armatures  are  suspended  loosely  from  a  single  point*           ^M 

so  that  they  swing  outwards  against  the  contact  points  when           ^H 
the  magnet  is  not  excited;  the  singrle  loose  suspension  also           ^H 
prevents  humming,  which  would  otherwise  be  caused  by  the^              J 
alternating  current  in  the  coil.     The  temperature  inside  the            ^H 
lamp  when  operating  is  about  110*^  C,  and  to  protect  the  wire            ^| 
1       of  the  cut-out  coll  from  the  heat,  it  is  covered  with  cement.            ^| 

H       34.     CharaetertstleB  of  the  Nernst  Lamp. — In  Figf.  16            ^H 

H  is  shown  a  curve   that   illustrates   graphically  the  flow  of            ^H 
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it  through  a  six-glower  220-volt  lamp  from  the  ttm< 
tchcd  on  until  the  lamp  is  running  steady  on  its  iiorr 
it— about  2*3  amperes*  When  first  switched  on,  nea 
5peres  flows  through  the  heater  tubes.     The  resistai 

platinum  wire  on  the  heaters  quickly  rises  and  bnr 
rrent  down  to  about  L3  amperes,  which  continues  ui 

end  of  2C  seconds  the  glowers  begin  to  take  curre 
otal  current  then  gradually  rises  until,  after  a  Vt 
10  seconds  1  the  current  in  the  glowers  reaches  a  va 
enough  to  cut  out  the  beaters,  when  the  total  curr 
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throufifh  the  lamp  decreases  abruptly  by  the  amotmt  that  the 
heaters  were  taking.  The  current  through  the  glowers  con* 
tin  ties  to  increase »  until  at  the  end  of  about  40  seconds  all 
the  glowers  are  burning  full  brilliancy  and  the  resistance  of 
the  ballast  has  risen  enough  to  prevent  further  rise  of 
current*  From  this  time  on  there  is  a  slight  rise  in  Ihe 
resistance  of  the  ballasts,  lamp  connections,  etc,  until  the 

,  whole    lamp   has   reached   its   maximum   temperature   and 

'the  current  has  fallen  to  its  normal  value. 

35.  Nemst  lamps  are  made  with  one,  two,  three,  four, 
or  SIX  glowers,  giving  hemispherical  candlepowers  of  very 
nearly  35^  75^  125, 190,  and  300,  respectively.  The  efficiencies 
of  the  lamps  steadily  increase  with  the  number  of  glowers, 
the  approximate  consumption  of  energy  in  the  various  sixes 
in  the  order  named  being,  respectively,  2.4 »  2/2,  2,l»  L85, 
and  1;75  watts  per  hemispherical  candlepower.  This  increase 
in  efficiency  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  several  glowers 
tend  to  heat  one  another. 

The  high  eflficiency  of  the  Nemst  lamp  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  high  temperature  at  which  the  glowers  work,  and  to  their 
ability  to  radiate  a  large  proportion  of  the  energy  supplied 
them  as  light.  The  color  of  the  light  approximates  closely 
to  that  of  daylight,  and  hence  is  desirable  for. store  or  art- 
gallery  illumination,  where  the  correct  determination  of  color 
is  of  importance.  As  an  offset  to  these  advantages,  the  Nemst 
lamp,  in  comparison  with  the  incandescent  lamp,  is  some- 
what complicated,  and  high  in  first  cost,  although  the  parts  to 
be  renewed  can  be  replaced  at  slight  cost  after  the  lamp  is 
once  purchased,  because  allowance  is  made  for  the  scrap 
platinum  in  the  burned-out  parts.  The  slowness  of  starting 
is  also  a  disadvantage  for  some  kinds  of  illumination,  partic- 
ularly in  theaters,  or  in  any  other  place  where  it  is  desired 
to  switch  lamps  on  and  off  frequently. 

36.  The  lamps  are  made  for  110  or  220  volts  alternating 
current;  the  110-volt  lamps  can  be  adjusted  for  any  voltage 
from  100  to  120,  and  the  220-volt  lamps  for  any  voltage 
from  220  to  240.     For  best  results  the  voltage  must  not  be 
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permitted  to  vary  more  than  3  per  cent*  above  or  below  that 
for  which  the  lamp  is  adjusted.  Each  110- volt  glower  takes 
approximately  .8  ampere,  and  each  220^ volt  glower,  approxi- 
mately A  ampere.  More  satisfactory  service  is  obtained 
from  the  220-volt  lamps.  A  single-slower  lamp  for  outdoor 
service  on  series-circuits  is  also  made.  This  lamp  is  made 
both  for  26  volts  ^.B  amperes  and  for  23  volts  7,5  amperes. 
All  sizes,  except  the  low-voltage  series-lamp,  are  made  in 
two  styles^  for  either  indoor  or  outdoor  service,  the  differeac^ 
being  almost  entirely  in  the  style  of  casing  used  to  enclo^^ 
the  lamp. 

37.     Lit^ht  DIstrl button, — Owingf  to  the  reflecting  s^j^^j. 
faces  just  above  the   glowers,  nearly  aU   the  light   from  ^ 

Nernst  lamp  is  given  off  in  the  lower  hemisphere.     The  lig---~^jj( 
is  very  evenly  distributed  below  the  lamp  in  the  vertical  plarr^^-^g 
as  shown  by  the  heavy  curved  line  in  Fig.  17  (a),  where  L-^^z^he 
candlepower  given  off  in  various  directions  by  a  three*gloiSii^^f 
lamp  is  indicated  by  the  numbers  in  the  vertical  colun^r^a 
There  is  a  slight  excess  of  light  immediately  below  the  larfc::r3p. 
Fig,  17  (^)  shows  the  horizontal  distribution  about  a  tbr  ^e- 
glower  lamp;  the  light  given  off  parallel  to  the  glowers   i^ 
much  less  than  that  given  off  perpendicular  to  them, 

38*  Care  of  Kernst  Ijainps*^ — Kemst  lamps  shoT^lcj 
have  regular  and  systematic  attention  while  in  operatic^ri. 
There  should  be  kept  on  hand  a  supply  of  parts  likely  to  t^c 
needed,  such  as  glowers,  heaters,  holders,  ballast,  glass- 
ware, etc,^  the  number  of  extra  parts  depending  on  the  numVj^r 
of  lamps  in  use.  The  attendant  should  have  a  suitable  kit 
of  tools,  and  regular,  systematic  visits  should  be  made  to 
each  lamp.  He  should  carry  with  bim  a  supply  of  parts  most 
likely  to  be  needed,  including  a  number  of  repaired  holders, 
complete  with  heaters  and  glowers,  and  should  inspect  e^cl^ 
lamp  as  foUows: 

1.  Determine  whether  all  heater  tubes  become  red  wh&» 
the  current  is  turned  on;  if  not,  the  holder  should  be  replace c5 
with  a  new  one.  After  the  lamp  has  been  in  use  some  time^t 
the  holder  and  heater  tubes  become  blackened  by  a  deposit  t 
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of  oxide  of  platinnrn  from  the  glower  terminals.  This  deposit 
should  be  scraped  off  or  a  new  holder  substituted,  so  as  to 
keep  the  reflecting^  surface  good. 

2.  Inspect  lighted  lamps  with  colored  glass  to  determine 
condition  of  glo^vers. 

3.  Change  holders  in  a  six-glower  lamp  if  two  glowers  are 
out?  in  a  four-,  three-,  or  two-glower  lamp  if  one  glower  is 
out;  and  in  a  one-glower  lamp  if  the  glower  does  not  light* 

4.  After  replacing  the  holder,  sea  that  all  glowers  light 
up;  if  any  does  not,  the  corresponding  ballast  is  burnt  out 
and  must  be  renewed* 

5.  All  defective  holders  should  be  returned  to  the  repair 
bench.  The  shades  and  glassware  should  be  cleaned  as  often 
as  necessary — at  least  once  a  month* 


f  TUBE    LIGHTING 

39.     For  two  centuries  or  more  it  has  been  known  that  an 
electric  discharge  through  a  tube  of  rarefied  gas,  or  vaport 

r causes  the  gas  to  become  luminous.     Within  recent  years, 
mch  experimenting  has  been  done,  with  a  view  of  develop- 
ing a  practical  illuminant  by  using  a  tube  of  incandescent 
gas.     It  has  been   found   that  the  luminous  efficiency  of  a 
vacuum  tube  is  25  or  30  per  cent. — many  times  better  than 
lihe  best  arc  or  incandescent  lamps.     The  prediction  is  freely 
Fmade  that  further  investigation  will  enable  the  production  of 
fa   vacuum*tiibe    light  far  more  efficient  than  anything  yet 
produced. 

When  light  Is  radiated  from  a  point,  the  intensity  of  the 
light  striking  an  object  at  a  distance  from  the  source  of  light 

I  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance;  hence,  in  order 
that  objects  at  a  considerable  distance  may  be  well  illumi- 
nated, the  source  of  light  must  be  da^^lingly  bright-  When 
the  source  of  light  is  extended  over  a  considerable  space,  as 
in  a  tube  of  light*  the  law^  of  in%'erse  squares  does  not  hold 
true;  the  light  falling  on  an  object  at  a  distance  from  the 
source  is  greater  than  given  by  this  law.  Moreover,  from 
iwch  a  distributed  source,  light  is  given  off  in  all  directions 
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perpendicular  to  a  considerable  length  of  tube,  and  sharpl? 
defined  lights  and  shadows  are  avoided.     This  quality  adapts 
tube  Hghting:  to  rooms  where  there  are  many  obstructions  to 
the  distribution  of  light  from  concentrated  sources,  us  ilH 
rooms  where  much  machinery  is  installed. 

Two  principal  types  of  tube  lights  have  thus  far  conie  into 
practical  use:  the  mercury-vapor  lamp  in  which  a  colutnn  of 
mercury  vapor  is  heated  to  incandescence  by  the  passage  of 
a  current  of  electricity  through  it,  and  the  Afmre  eUclric  lighi 
in  which  the  incandescent  body  is  a  tube  of  rarefied  gas  coa* 
sisting  almost  wholly  of  air.  Far  less  heat  is  required  to 
raise  to  incandescence  the  temperature  of  a  column  of  rare- 
fied vapor  or  air  than  a  solid,  such  as  used  in  incandescent 
and  arc  lamps;  this  accounts  for  the  higher  efficiency  of  the 
vacuum-tube  lamp.  


I 


MERCURY-TAPOR  LAMPS 

40,  The  mercury- vapor  tube  lamp  as  used  in 
United  States  was  invented  and  developed  by  Peter  Cooper 
Hewitt;  hence,  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  Cooper  Hevrltt 
lamp.  The  standard  types  of  this  lamp  consist  essentially 
of  a  clear  ^lass  tube  1  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  light-giving 
portion  from  Vi\  to  45  inches  long.  In  each  end  of  the  tube 
is  sealed  a  platinum  wire  that  terminates  in  an  iron  or  mer- 
cury electrode,  very  similar  to  the  electrodes  of  the  Cooper 
Hewitt  mercury-vapor  converter;  in  fact,  the  idea  of  using 
the  mercury  arc  to  convert  alternating  current  to  direct  cur- 
rent was  conceived  while  experimenting  with  mercury-vapor 
lamps.  

DESCRIPTION 

4 1 .  Type  H  Lamp.  — There  are  several  types  of  mercury- 
vapor  lamps;  types  //,  K,  and  P  are  for  direct  current,  and 
type  C  is  for  alternating  current.  The  type  P  lamp  is 
described  at  the  end  of  this  Section. 

Fig.  18  shows  a  type  H  lamp  complete  with  the  canopy 
containing  the  adjusting  and  regulating  devices;  a  is  the 
holder  without  the  reflector,  which  is  normally  supported 
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between  the  holder  and  the  lamp  tube  b.  The  holder  is 
hinired  at  its  middle  point  r»  and  is  provided  with  a  suitable 
stop,  so  that  when  in  operation  the  lamp  remains  in  an 
inclined  position*  The  anode  ^  is  a  piece  of  iron,  and  the 
cathode  is  mercury  contained  in  ihe  blackened  bulb  i?.     The 

r chain  /'serves  to  pull  down*  or  tiU»  the  lamp  when  starting  it. 

\  Two  type  H  lamps  in  series,  with  tubes  Vl\  inches  long, 
are  used  on  circuits  where  the  voltage  is  from  98  to  106,  and 
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iwo  20i-inch  tubes  are  used  on  from  lOB-  to  122-voU  cir- 
lits.  At  110  volts,  the  two  lamps  consume  S,5  amperes,  or 
1885  watts,  and  give  off  300  spherical  candlepower  each,  or  a 
(total  of  600  candlepower,  thus  making  the  specific  consump* 
lion  .64  watt  per  candlepower.  A  lamp  of  this  kind,  with  a 
special  resistance  in  series,  can  be  used  on  from  98-  to 
122- volt  circuits,  and  four  lamps  can  be  used  in  series  on 
from  196-  to  244-volt  circuits. 
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42.  TjT>e  K  Tjamp.— The  type  K  lamp  has  the  same 

general  appearance  as  the  type  H,  but  the  light-giving  por- 
tion of  the  tube  is  45  inches  long.  Type  K  lamp  can  be 
used  singly  on  from  98-  to  122-volt  circuits,  or  two  io  series 
where  the  voltage  is  from  106  to  244.  With  one  of  the  twq 
lamps  shunted  by  a  special  resistance,  the  other  can  be  used  oa 
from  196-  to  244*volt  circuits.  Each  lamp  consumes  SS5  watts] 
(3i  amperes  at  110  volts)  and  gives  off  700  candlepower,- 
making  the  specific  consumption  »55  watt  per  candlepowef*. 

43.  Type  C  Lump. — Fig.  19  shows  a  type  C  lamp  fof 

use  with  single-phase  alternating  current  only.     The  geneial 
appearance  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  type  H  or  type  K 
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lampt  except  that  the  type  C  lamp  combines  the  featttrca 
of  the  direct-current  lamps  and  the  mercury- vapor  convettefij 
and  hence  has  three  anodes,  one  a  for  starting  and  two  6  andi 
for  operating  the  lamp*     The  complete  lamp  has  a  canopf 
not  shown  in  the  figure*     A  resistance  d  in  series  mith  the 
anode  a  prevents  the  flow  of  an  excessive  starting  current 
The  length  of  the  light-giving  portion  of  the  tube  is  28  inches*| 
With  each  lamp  is  supplied  an  autotrans former,  making  the 
lamp  suitable  for  use  singly  on  from  98-  to  244- volt  circuils.j 
The  lamp  consumes  3i  amperes  on  110  volts  and  has  a  powe 
factor  of   7la   per  cent.,    making   the   actual   consumpiton 
3i  X  110  X  .715  ^  275  watts.     The  output  is  425  sphericdj 
candlepower;   hence,  the  specific   consumption  is  ,64  wati 
per  candlepower. 
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44.     Cooper  Hewitt  Lamp  Reflectors,— Fig.  20  shows 
I  the  different  forms  of  reflectors  used  with  mercury -vapor 
lamps.     The  flat  type  is  supplied  where  a  medium  distribu- 
tion of  light  is  desired;  the  curved  type  is  used  for  conceit- 
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trating  most  of  the  light  immediately  tinder  the  lamp;  and  the 
adjustable  type  permits  almost  any  desired  distribution  to  be 
obtained.  With- light-colored  jvalls  and  ceiling,  best  results 
are  obtained  without  the  use  of  reBectors, 

I  CONNECTIONS 

45*  Fig^.  21  shows  a  diagram  of  the  connections  of  two 
type  H  lamps  in  series,  on  a  110- volt  circuit,  A  ballast  «» 
very  much  like  that  used  in  the  Nemst  lamps,  tends  to  keep 
the  current  nearly  constant  through  considerable  variations  of 
the  voltage.  A  resistance  i  in  series  with  both  lamps  helps 
to  steady  the  current  and  prevents  it  from  being  excessive 
at  starting.  Inductance,  or  reactance,  coils  r^  c\  also  in  series 
with  the  lamps,  prevent  sudden  fluctuations  of  current  and 
act  as  magnets  to  hold  the  automatic  switches  d  d'  open 
while  both  lamps  are  in  operation.     If  one  lamp  is  out  of 


Fig.  22 
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service  for  any  reason,  its  inductance  coil  carries  no  current 
and  its  automatic  switch  remains  closed,  thus  allowing  the 
current  Crom  the  other  lamp  to  pass  around  the  idle  one 
through  a  special  shunt  resistance  e  or  ^.  It  is  thus  possi- 
ble to  bum  either  lamp  singly  if  desired.  Two  pair  of  type  H 
lamps  in  series,  each  pair  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  21, 
can  be  used  across  from  196  to  244  volts*  The  connec- 
tions for  two  type  K  lamps  in  series  are  very  nearly  the 
same  as  for  two  type  H  lamps.  When  one  lamp  of  either 
type  is  connected  for  use  alone,  the  automatic  switch  is 
omitted,  but  a  resistance  and  an  indnctance  are  used  in  series 
with  the  lamp* 


46.  Fig.  22  shows  a  diagram  of  the  connections  of  a 
type  C  lamp.  The  connections  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
single-phase  mercury *vapor  converter,  except  that  in  the 
lamp  connections  a  ballast  is  used  in  the  line  from  the  cath- 
ode to  the  autotransformer.  The  auto  trans  former  shown 
is  suitable  for  use  on  110  volts;  a  different  one  is  used 
for  220  volts,  the  transformation  ratio  being  such  that 
the  pressure  across  the  lamp  terminals  is  172  volts  in 
each  case. 

47.  The  adjusting  and  regulating  devices  for  each  lamp 
are  arranged  in  a  compact  group  called  the  auxiliary^  which 
is  usually  placed  in  the  large  canopy  above  the  lamp.  Fig.  2ii 
shows  the  inner  parts  of  the  type  C  lamp»  the  arrangement 
of  which  is  typical  of  all,  A  plate  a  is  fastened  to  the  ceil- 
ing, a  shield  b  of  sheet  iron  and  asbestos  comes  next,  and 
the  plate  c  to  which  the  resistances,  inductances,  etc,  of  the 
auxiliary  are  attached  is  then  fastened  to  the  ceiling  plate. 
The  asbestos  shield  protects  the  ceiling  from  heat  that  might 
be  generated  in  the  auxiliary.  The  plate  c  carries  a  crow- 
foot d,  into  which  the  suspension  bar  e  is  screwed.  The 
parts  are  shown  suspended  in  the  order  in  which  they  go 
together.  When  assembled,  the  canopy  covers  al!  the  parts, 
as  shown  in  Fig*  18*     The  position  of  the  lamp  is  indicated 

Fig.  23  by  dotted  lines,  and  the  holder,  rcEector,  clamps, 
fttc,  are  shown. 
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auxiliary  of  one  lamp  contains  the  ballast  a,  and  that  of  tlie 
other  lamp  contains  the  series-resistance  ^  (see  also  Fig.  21); 
hence  the  names,  ballast  auxiliary  and  resistance  auxiliary. 
Each  auxiliary  is  provided  with  inductances  c,  if  and  shtint 
resistances  e,  e^,  each  in  two  parts;  also  a  canopy,  shield,  a: 
plate  like  the  ones  shown. 

In  assembUug  a  pair  of  lamps,  the  canopy  is  first  sli 
down  over  the  suspension  bar,  which  is  then  screwed  tightly 
into  its  auxiliary.  The  two  wires  protruding  from  the  top  of 
the  suspension  bar  are  provided  with  terminal  pluj^s,  whicb 
fit  into  holes  in  the  binding  posts  to  which  they  should  be  con* 
nectedi  the  posts  being  marked  +  and  —.  In  all  cases,  the 
wire  from  the  positive  end  of  the  lamp  should  be  connected 
to  the  positive  post,  and  the  wire  from  the  negative  end  to 
the  negative  post.  A  wire  connection  is  made  between  the 
posts  marked  B  on  the  ballast  auxiliary  and  the  post  marked 
7?  on  the  resistance  auxiliary,  and  the  wires  from  the  supply 
circuit  are  connected  to  the  remaining  posts ^  the  positive 
to  the  ballast  auxiliary  and  the  negative  to  the  resistance 
auxiliary. 

The  clamps  holding  the  tubes  should  be  left  loose  eaoug^h 
so  that  the  tubes  can  he  turned  easily;  also,  the  tnbes  should 
remain  tilted,  as  shown  in  Figs.  18  to  24,  so  that  the  mercury 
will  remain  in  the  cathodes.  It  may  be  necessary  in  some 
cases  to  add  a  small  weight  to  the  cathode  end  to  keep  it  in 
the  lower  position. 

OPERATION 

49.  Before  starting  mercury-vapor  lamps,  it  should  be 
ascertained  that  all  connections  have  been  properly  made. 
The  polarity  of  the  direct-current  lamps  should  be  verified 
with  considerable  care,  as  an  attempt  to  start  with  the  cur- 
rent flowing  in  the  wrong  direction  will  melt  the  end  of  the 
negative  leading-in  wire,  break  the  glass,  and  thus  ruin  the 
lamp.  In  starting,  close  the  main  switch,  pull  down  on 
the  chain  until  all  the  mercury  has  run  from  the  cathode  to 
the  anode  end  of  the  tube;  and  then  allow  the  tube  to  fall 
back  slowly  to  its  normal  position.     When  the  mercury  forms 
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a  continuous  stream  between  the  electrodes,  about  double 
the  normal  running  current  flows  through  the  lamp,  and 
when  the  stream  is  broken^  the  tube  at  once  becomes  fiUed 
with  a  glow  of  light* 

In  some  types  of  lamps,  a  magnet  is  so  arranged  that 
when  the  main  switch  is  closed  the  lamp  is  automatieally 
tilted.  In  all  cases,  the  lamp^  after  being  tilted,  should 
promptly  return  to  the  normal  position  with  the  cathode  end 
down;  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  bum  long  in  any  other 
position.  The  overload  at  starting  will  injure  the  lamp  if 
maintained  long;  that  is,  if  the  tube  is  held  for  some  time  in 

I  a  horizontal  position, 
C0MPAHI90N  WITH  OTHEB  I.IGHT  SOTTKCES 
SO-  The  principal  advantages  claimed  for  the  Cooper 
Hewitt  mercury-vapor  lamp  are  its  high  operating  economy, 
uniform  distribution  of  light,  and  the  ease  of  the  light  to 
work  by.  The  chief  disadvantage  is  the  absence  of  red  rays, 
which  gives  the  light  a  ghastly  greenish  appearance  and  ren- 
ders it  useless  where  colors  must  be  distinguished.  In  such 
light,  red  appears  as  dark  purple,  and  any  color  of  which  red 
is  an  element  is  distorted. 
H  In  economy,  the  mercury*vapor  lamps  are  much  superior 
to  any  of  the  older  forms  of  electric  lights,  as  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  energy  consumption  per  candlepower  of 
the  mercury  lamp  with  that  of  the  incandescent  and  arc 
tamps,  as  already  given.  Less  than  1  per  cent*  of  the 
energy  supplied  to  carbon-filament  incandescent  lamps  is 
converted  into  light,  all  the  remainder  being  converted  into 
heat.  Of  the  energy  supplied  to  mercury*vapor  lamps,  about 
20  per  cent,  becomes  light  and  SO  per  cent,  heat*  The  mer- 
^bcnry-vapor  lamps  are  therefore  comparatively  cool  and  heat 
I  up  the  surrounding  air  much  less  than  either  incandescent  or 
arc  lamps  giving  the  same  light  output. 

"     61.     The  superior  distribution  obtainable  with  tube  light* 
ing  is  iUustrated,  in  the  case  of  the  mercury-vapor  lamps, 
Iby  the  lighting  of  presses  in  some  of  the  large  printing 
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establishments.    To  light  such  machinery  with  ordinary  incai]!^^| 
descent  lamps  requires  the  installation  of  many  lamps  inside" 
the  presses.     For  example,  it  was  estimated  that  forty  incan- 
descent lamps  would  be  required  to  illuminate  each  of  foiir 
large  presses  in  one  office,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to^^ 
drill  450  holes  in  the  framework  of  each  press  to  install  th^H 
necessary  conduits*     In  addition  to  these  lamps,  ten  enclosed- 
arc  lamps  would  have  been  needed  to  give  the  room  suffi- 
cient general  illumination.     Instead  of  adopting  this  scheme 
of  lighting,  twenty-six  type  H  mercury- vapor  lamps  were 
installed  J  the   presses  are  thoroughly  well  lighted  and  no 
holes  in  the  frames  were  necessary.     The  incandescent  and 
arc  lamps  would  have  required  about  15  kilowatts  of  energy; 
the  mercury  lamps  require  about  5.5  kilowatts. 

52,  The  light  from  the  mercury* vapor  lamp  is  easy  on 
the  eyes  for  several  reasons;  it  is  very  steady,  there  beings 
no  flicker  or  perceptible  variation  whatever;  the  source  is 
not  so  dazzling  as  to  cause  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  to  contract 
and  thus  shut  out  the  reflected  light  from  the  objects  it  is 
desired  to  see,  such  as  printed  pages,  drawings,  machinery, 
boxes  or  bales  of  goods,  or  whatever  it  may  be;  the  prevail-^ 
ing  color  of  the  light  is  green,  which  is  best  suited  to  the™ 
eyes,  while  the  trying  red  rays  are  entirely  absent;  and  as 
the  source  is  distributed,  there  are  few  sharp  contrasts 
between  lights  and  shadows  to  tire  the  eyes  in  making 
continuous  adjustments. 

For  factories,  warehouses,  depots,  offices,  drafting  rooms, 
press  rooms,  reading  rooms,  and  all  places  where  color 
distortion  is  not  objectionable,  this  form  of  light  is  very 
desirable.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  a  sub- 
stance for  the  cathode  that  will  give  off  all  the  colors  in 
about  the  proportion  that  they  exist  in  sunlight,  but  nothing 
so  desirable  as  mercury  has  yet  been  found. 


Iff       \ 
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MOORE  LIGHTING  TUBES 

53.  The  Moore  electric  llffHt  is  a  system  of  artificial 
lighting  in  which  the  source  of  light  is  the  rarefied,  non- 
Tnetallic,  gaseous  contents  of  lon^  glass  tubes,  made  luminous 
by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current.  The  Moore  tube  can 
be  made  in  many  sizes  and  shapes,  but  usually  it  consists  of 
a  clear  glass  tube  If  inches  in  diameter  and  whatever  length 
is  desired  up  to  200  feet.  The  tube  is  usually  placed  near 
the  ceiling,  the  two  ends  entering  a  small  steel  terminal  box 
placed  in  any  convenient  location. 

■  54,  Theory  of  the  Moore  Light, — To  explain  the 
theory  of  the  Moore  lamp,  reference  is  made  to  Fig.  25, 
which  shows  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  discharges  of 
electricity  in  air  at  atmospheric  pressure.  If  the  difference 
of  potential  between  two  points  or  terminals  in  open  air  is 
gradually  raised,  sparks  will  finally  jump  from  the  positive 
terminal  across  the  intervening  air  space  to  the  negative 
^^terminal*  as  shown.    The  path  of  the  discharge  will  not  be 

I 

a  straight  line,  for  the  electricity  will  seek  the  path  of  least 

I  resistance,  which  includes  particles  of  dust  that  may  be 
floating  in  the  air.  The  same  tendency  is  seen  when  a 
lightning  discharge  passes  in  a  zigzag  path  from  cloud  to 
cloud  or  from  a  cloud  to  the  earth. 
If  the  two  terminals  are  sealed  in  a  glass  tube  and  the  air 
is  gradually  exhausted  from  the  tube,  a  condition  will  soon 
be  reached  where  the  discharges,  instead  of  following  zigzag 
paths »  as  in  open  air,  will  become  straight  and  continuous  and 
will  fill  the  tube  with  a  glow  of  light.    The  electromotive 
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force  required  to  cause  the  discharge  changes  as  the  degree 

of  exhaustion,  or  the  pressure,  of  the  air  in  the  tube  changes. 
At  first  the  necessary  electromotive  force  decreases  rapidly 
as  the  pressure  decreases,  but  a  condition  is  soon  reached 
where  the  electromotive  force  is  a  minimum,  and  the  tube  is 
completely  filled  with  a  bright  glow.  If  the  air  pressure  is 
further  reduced,  the  electromotive  force  will  have  to  be 
increased  and  the  light  will  be  less  brilliant.  For  best 
results  as  a  light  source,  therefore,  the  vacuum  in  the  ttibe 
must  be  maintained  at  a  defioite  pressure.  H 

The  color  of  the  light  emitted  when   the  tube  contains 


Fig.  26 

only  rarefied  air  is  a  rosy  pink,  but  by  introducing  a  small 
quantity  of  a  suitable  gas,  the  color  can  be  made  any  shade 
desired;  the  light,  in  fact,  can  be  made  pure  white.  The 
coloring  gas  soon  becomes  exhausted  and  must  be  frequently 
renewed. 

55.  Moore  Tube  Connections. — Fig.  26  shows  the 
very  simple  connections  of  a  Moore  tube.  The  pressures 
required  are  usually  higher  than  are  practicable  with  direct 
current.  Low-potential  alternating  current,  such  as  is  per- 
mitted by  the  Fire  Underwriters'  rules  to  be  brought  inside 
buildings   for  incandescent  lighting,   is   led   through  fuses 
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and  a  switch  into  a  fireproof  and  danger-proo!  box  a  and 
through  the  primary  coil  of  a  potential-raising:  transfornaer^. 
The  secondary  coil  of  the  transformer  terminates  in  carbon 
electrodes  in  the  ends  of  the  tube  cc,  inside  the  box.  No 
wiring  is  necessary,  except  to  hting  the  low-potential  mains 
to  the  box,  thus  making  tlie  system  very  safe.  Fig»  27 
illustrates  an  interior  view  of  one  of  these  terminal  boxes, 
which  has  been  in  successful  commerical  use  for  several  years. 


When  the  main  low-potential  switch  is  closed,  the  tube 
lights  up  immediately  with  a  glow  that  can  easily  be  regu- 
lated, so  that  it  will  give  any  desired  intensity  from 
2  to  26  or  30  candlepower  per  linear  foot  of  tubing,  The 
actual  current  passing  through  the  tube,  assuming  that  it  is 
radiating  15  candlepower  per  foot^  is  about  1  ampere,  vary* 
ing  somewhat  with  the  color  of  the  light  desired. 

56.  Voeiium  He(^tiiator»— The  passage  of  electric  cur- 
rent through  the  tube  in  a  Moore  light  soon  burns  out  the 
small  quantity  of  air  or  other  gas  needed  to  maintain  the 
conductivity,  and  it  is  necessary  to  admit  a  minute  quantity  to 
the  tube  at  intervals,  or  the  current  will  soon  cease  to  flow< 
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The  Tiwmini  reerulator,  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  28»  is  a 
device  for  automatically  feeding  air  to  the  lube.  The  vslCt 
uum  is  maintained  at  a  little  above  the  point  of  least 
resistance;  therefore,  as  the  degree  of  exhaustion  iucreases, 
the  resistance  decreases  and  the  current  increases. 

The  regulator  consists  of  a  valve  operated  by  an  electro- 
mag^net  connected  in  series  with  the  pri* 
marjr  or  the  secondary  of  the  transformer 
feeding  the  tube.  A  porous  carbon  plu^  a 
is  sealed  into  the  top  of  a  glass  tube  *, 
around  which  is  an  annular  space  fille 
with  mercury  c.  Into  the  annular  spao 
extends  a  movable  tube  d,  the  other  en 
of  which  is  attached  to  the  core  t  of  th 
magnet.  As  the  excitation  of  the  magna 
changes^  the  core  moves  up  or  down,  tbij 
moving  tube  d  up  or  down  in  the  mercur 
The  surface  of  the  mercury  is  thus  lowere 
or  raised. 

Above  the  surface  of  the  mercury  is 
space  filled  with  air  or  other  gas,  aod  whe 
the  tip  of  the  carbon  plug  is  exposed 
extremely  small  quantity  of  the  gas  fiUe 
through  the  plug  and  passes  into  the  ligl^ 
iug  tube.     By  means  of  a  stop-cock  /» 
regulator  can  be  shut  off  from  the  hghtifl 
tube.     If  the  tube  is  fed  with  pure  air,  t| 
light  will  be  a  rosy  piok;  if  the  air  supp 
is  first  passed   through   phosphorus* 
oxygen  is  withdrawn,  leaving  only  iiitfl 
gen  to  enter  the  tube,  and  the  light 
then  be  yellow,  which  is  the  most  econoti 
ical  color;  or,  the  tube  can  be  fed  with  carbon-dioxide  ga 
generated  by  the  contact  of  a  piece  of  marble  with  a  lii!l( 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  case  the  light  will  be  pure  whitfl 

In  operation,  the  valve  acts  about  once  a  minute;  the  i 
rent  gradually  rises  until  the  valve  acts,  then  gradually  fall^ 
as  the  newly  admitted  gas  diffuses  through  the  tube. 
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admission  of  new  material,  no  change  can  be  noticed  except 
a  deposit  near  the  electrodes,  ajid  this  is  very  slight,  even  after 
long-continued  use, 
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67*     Applications  of  tlie  ifoore  Tubes. — Fig.  29  shoi? 

tbe  Moore  tube  light  in  the  main-corridor  entrance  to  Madiso 
Square  Garden,  New  York  City>  This  tube  is  100  feet  long 
and  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle  hung  near  the 
ceiling. 

In  Fig<  30  is  shown  an  artificial  skylight  for  photograph^ 
purposes,  made  by  bending  a  Moore  tube  back  and  for 
over  the  surface  of   a  window-like  box.    This  skylight 
located  in  one  of   the  large    New  York   City   photograi 
galleries^  and  after  2,500  hours*    servtce,  extending  ovt 


H  years,  it  showed  no  change  in  its  conditions  or  its  llgj 
output,  and  indicates  indefinite  life,     A  modified  form  of  i 
device,  in  which  the  box  carrying  the  tube  is  mounted  ini 
frame  so  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to  any  angle,  is  used 
many  photographers  as  an  artificial  photographic  window. 
Fig,  31  illustrates  an  adaptation  of  a  Moore  tube  to  electr 
advertising,  to  which  it  readily  lends  itself,  as  it  can  be  beil 
into  any  form  desired.     This  form  of  light  is  also  applicabli 
to  large  areas  where  uniform  light  is  desired,  such  as  stores, 
ollftces,  restaurants,  public  haJlSt  churches,  theaters,  librahes, 
art  galleries,  subwas^s,  and  even  to  street  lighting. 
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The  longer  tubes,  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  29,  are  sent  out 
from  the  factory  in  sections  8  feet  6  inches  long,  and  are 
united  into  one  continuous  air-tight  ttibe»  being  exhausted 
when  mounted  in  their  permanent  location*  This  makes  the 
system  somewhat  troublesome  to  install,  but  the  expense  is 
less  than  that  of  a  first-class  system  of  incandescent  lighting, 
incltiding  wiring,  fixtures,  and  shades. 
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58.  Characteristics  of  Moore  TuhoB* — Moore  light* 
ing  tubes  require  alternating  current  at  any  of  the  frequencies 
ordinarily  used  for  incandescent  lighting.  If  the  supply 
current  is  direct,  a  motor-generator,  dynamotor,  or  rotary 

^converter  must  be  used  to  transform  it  into  alternating  cur- 
rent. Direct  current,  however,  could  be  used  in  the  tube, 
provided  sufficient  voltage  could  be  obtained*  The  voltage 
required  depends  on  the  length  of  the  tube  and  on  the 
brilliancy  at  which  it  is  operating.  Curve  a.  Fig.  32,  shows 
the  volts  at  the  tube  terminals  when  operating  at  12  hefners 
per  foot.  A  tube  100  feet  long  requires  about  7450  volts, 
or  TL5  volts  per  foot;  a  tube  150  feet  long,  about  9,7r50  volts,  or 
65  volts  per  foot;  and  a  tube  200  feet  long,  12,2oO  volts, 

,or  6L3  volts  per  foot. 
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Curve  d.  Fig.  32,  shows  the  low  tension^  or  primary, 
amperes  at  220  volts  for  different  lengths  of  tube  operating 
at  12  hefners  per  foot,  and  curve  c  shows  the  total  energy 
in  kilowatts.  Since  the  supply  voltage  remains  constant 
and  the  energy  supply  increases  with  the  length  of  tut>e,  tha 
primary  amperes  must  increase. 

59.  The  brilliancy  of  the  tube  in  the  Moore  light 
increases  slightly  during  the  first  liXf  hours  of  service,  and 
after  that  remains  fairly  constant  with  constant  voltage.    The 
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light  output  increases  about  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  voltage,  and  the  tube  is  not  injured  by  a  consid- 
erable variation  of  voltage.  The  greatest  brilliancy  at  which 
the  tube  can  be  made  to  burn  (about  30  candlepower  per 
linear  foot)  is  not  great  enough  to  strain  the  eyes  when 
looking  directly  at  it. 

The  efficiency  of  the  tube  also  increases  during  the  first 
100  hours  of  service,  but  afterwards  there  is  no  apparent 
change  during  the  life  of  the  lamp,  provided  the  voltage 
remains  constant.  Increased  voltage  causes  not  only  increased 
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I  briUjacicy,  but  also  increased  efficiency.    The  efficiency  of  lon^ 
'  tubes  is  greater  than  that  of  short  ones.     Curve  d.  Fig,  32, 
I  shows  the  relation  existing  between  the  length  of  a  tube  and 
jits  consumption  of  power  at  12  hefners  per  foot*     A  tube 
r60  feet  long  consumes  about  2  watts  per  heiner  unit;  a  tube 
100  feet   long,   1,6  watts  per  unit;    a  tube   150  feet  long, 
1*35  watts  per  unit;  etc*     Recent  tests  made  on  a  179-foot 
tube  that  had  been  in  use  1,000  hours  showed  a  power  con- 
sumption of  1*35  watts  per  hefner*  at  a  brilliancy  of  13  hefners 
per  foot  of  tube.     This  tube  was  giving  an  orange- tinted 
llghtj   when  producing  white  light,  the  efficiency  is  lower. 
The   power   consumptions  here   given  include  that  of  the 
transforming  device, 

I  Among  the  objections  to  the  Moore  tube  are  the  fact  that 
fit  can  be  used  efficiently  only  in  large  units  and  its  low  power 
factor^ — 60  to  75  per  cent.  In  many  installations^  the  first 
objection  is  not  serious,  since  the  demand  for  large  units, 
especially  tliose  having  a  distributed  light  source,  is  greater 
than  that  for  small  ones;  the  second  may,  perhaps,  be  largely 
removed  with  further  developments. 
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FLAMING-ARC  LAMPS 


GO*  Up  to  1894,  the  only  arc  lamps  used  in  the  United 
States  were  -of  the  open-arc  type.  During  the  succeeding 
10  years  enclosed-arc  lamps  came  into  general  use  and  grad- 
ually, with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  cases,  displaced 
open-arc  lamps.  Many  varieties  of  enclosed -arc  lamps  are 
io  use,  most  of  them  differing  from  one  another  only  in 
mechanical  details.  There  are  differences  in  the  methods  of 
making  up  magnet  coils  and  resistances,  of  insulating  the 
electric  circuits,  adjusting  and  regulating  the  arc,  enclosing 
the  arc,  etc.,  but  the  general  principles  on  which  ne^y  all 

^enclosed-arc  lamps  operate  are  practically  the  same. 

~  The  chief  reason  for  displacing  the  old-style  open-arc 
lamps  was  the  superior  steadiness  and  quality  of  the  light 
'urnished  by  the  enclosed-arc  lamps,  though  the  decreased 
ost  of  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  newer  lamps  was  an 
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important  consideration ^  especially  in  countries  where  labor 
costs  are  high,  - 

61.  Theory  of  Flamlnior^Arc  I^mps,— All  attempts  to 
operate  the  old-style  open-arc  lamps  with  an  arc  longer  than 
about  i  inch  resulted  iii  a  waste  of  energy.  The  additional 
power  required  to  force  the  current  through  the  longer  arc 
was  expended  in  a  stream  of  hot  i^ases,  with  but  little 
increased  light  and  greatly  increased  flaring  and  unsteadj^^ 
ncas.  The  idea  of  inserting  in  the  stream  of  hot  gas  a  sub- 
stance that  would  be  heated  to  incandescence,  and  that  would 
at  the  same  time  so  increase  the  conductivity  of  the  gas  that 
the  arc  would  remain  steady^  is  an  old  one,  but  only  within 
recent  years  has  it  been  made  practicable. 

It  has  been  found  that  if  the  carbons  are  impregnated  with 
suitable  mineral  salts,  the  heat  of  the  arc  will  vaporise  the 
salts  and  heat  the  vapor  to  incandescence*  The  electrodes 
can  then  be  drawn  farther  apart,  producing  a  luminous  arc 
from  I  to  2|  inches  long.  The  color  of  the  light  from  such 
an  arc  can  be  controlled  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  selec- 
tion of  the  salts  with  which  the  carbons  are  impregnated. 
The  salts  most  commonly  used  are  those  of  calcium  and 
mag^nesiuni.  Lamps  using^  such  carbons  and  producing  sutrh 
arcs  are  usually  called  flaming-arc  laipps;  a  more  nearly 
correct  designation,  also  sometimes  used,  is  luminous-arc 
lamps. 

When  the  carbons  burn,  the  salts  are  converted  into  vapor, 
which  not  only  becomes  incandescent,  thus  making  the  arc  a 
brilliant  flame  of  light,  but  also  affords  a  path  of  compara- 
tively low  resistance  between  the  electrodes,  so  that  the  arc 
is  much  more  steady  than  with  pure  carbons.  The  burning 
is  accompanied  by  the  production  of  noxious  fumes,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  ashes,  and  particles  of  slag,  or  scoria. 
The  fumes  render  such  arcs  somewhat  objectionable  for 
indoor  use,  except  in  the  small  sizes,  and  also  prevent 
enclosing  the  arc.  The  ashes  are  deposited  largely  on  parts 
of  the  lamp  immediately  above  the  arc,  and  being  white, 
assist  in  reflecting  the  light  downwards. 
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62,  Description  of  Flam lutr* Arc  I/amii. — If  both 
carbons  are  impregnated  and  are  arranged  coaxlallf »  that  is, 
with  the  positive  carbon  above  the  negative,  as  in  ordinary 
arc  lamps,  the  scoria  forms  on  the  end 

of  the  lovsrer  carbon  as  a  hard  bead, 
which  hinders  the  flow  of  current.  To 
prevent  this,  one  inventor  has  placed 
almost  all  the  impregnating  salts  in  the 
positive  carbon,  which  is  made  the  lower 
electrode  in  the  lamp;  the  scoria  then 
drops  harmlessly  away  from  the  elec* 
trodes*  The  arc  in  such  lamps  is  drawn 
to  about  f  inch  and  has  the  appearance 
shown  in  Fig-  33  ^ 

63.  In  moat  flaming*arc  lamps,  the 
rbons  are  arranged  side  by  side  and 

are  slightly  iDcUned  so  that  the  lower 
ends  approach  each  other  at  an  acute  ^^'"  ^ 

anglCf  as  in  Fig,  34.    All  scoria  then  drops  away  from  the 
carbons  as  soon  as  formed.     In  direct-current  lamps,  the 
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positive  carbon  is  slightly  larger  than  the  negative,  so  that 
both  bum  away  at  nearly  the  same  rate;  m  alternating-current 
lamps,  both  carbons  are  the  same  size. 
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The  arc  assumes  the  form  shown  in  Fig,  35;  its  natural 
tendency  is  to  pass  across  the  shortest  space  between  tiie 
electrodes,  but  it  is  prevented  from  doing  so  and  is  made  to 
bow  downwards  from  the  carbon  tips  by  magnets,  which  cause 
lines  of  force  to  pass  across  the  path  of  the  arc.  The  arc  is 
thus  forced  in  the  same  direction  as  would  be  a  conductor 
carrying  a  current  through  the  same  field  in  the  direction  the 
current  is  flowing  through  the  arc.  By  varyingf  the  strength 
of  the  magnetic  fields  the  arc  can  be  made  to  assume  the 
form  desired.  J 

64 i  In  the  ordinary  arc  lamp,  a  large  part  of  the  light 
comes  from  the  incandescent  carbon  lips,  especially  from  the 
crater  in  the  positive  carbon.  If  the  carbons  are  arranged 
coaxially»  much  of  the  light  from  the  carbon  tips  is  cut  off 
by  Uie  lower  carbon;  if  both  carbons  feed  downwards,  as  in 
Fig-  35,  there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  downward 
passage  of  all  the  light  from  both  carbon  tips,  as  well  as  that 
from  the  flame.  About  three-fourths  of  the  light  from  a 
flaming-arc  lamp  comes  from  the  f3ame  itself;  the  re^nainder, 
coming  from  the  incandescent  carbon  tips,  contains  an  excess 
of  violet  rays,  which  improve  the  general  quality  of  the  light. 

66.  If  permitted  to  enter  the  top  of  the  lamp  freely t  the 
fumes  and  ashes  from  the  impregnated  carbons  would  be 
injurious  to  the  mechanism.  Moreover,  in  order  to  prevent 
too  rapid  consumption  of  the  carbons,  it  is  necessary  to 
shield  the  arc  as  much  as  possible  from  air-currents.  An 
economizer,  that  is,  a  chamber  made  of  a  material  not 
easily  affected  by  heat  (see  Fig.  34),  surrounds  as  much  of 
the  arc  as  is  necessary  to  shield  it  from  air-currents,  and  affords 
a  surface  on  which  most  of  the  mineral  vapor  is  condensed. 


EXCELI.O  FI.AMING-ARC  I.AMP 
66,  Excello  Direct-Current  Lamp. — All  flaming-arc 
lamps  have  many  points  of  resemblance.  Most  of  those  first 
developed  are  made  in  Europe  and  have  somewhat  com- 
plicated regulating  mechanism.  Fig.  36  shows  the  prin- 
cipal electrical  connections  and  mechanical  details  of   the 
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Matbieson  airect-curreut  lamp  sold  in  the  United  States 

under  the  trade  name  Exeello*  A  shuni  magnet  a  and  a  series 
magnet  b  are  arranged  at  right  angles  to  each  others  and 
between  them  is  an  armature  c  pivoted  at  d  and  having  arms 
t  and  /.     When  current  is  switched  on  to  the  lamp,  the  shunt 

magnet  a  is  elicited _^^  _^ 

and  armature  €  moves  1 
toward  it,  lifting  arm  /  J 
against  the  retarding  ^ 
influence  of  the  dash- 
pot  g.  Attached  lo 
arm  /  is  a  rod  h,  the 
lower  end  of  which  is 
fastened  to  a  slider  L 
When  the  rod  is 
raised  I  the  slider, 
through  which  the 
negative  carbon 
passes,  is  drawn  hori- 
zontally toward  the 
positive  carbon  and 
the  carbon  tips  are 
brought  together^ 

^closing  a  circuit  be- 

^piween  the  two  lamp 

i  terminals  through 
magnet  b  and  the  car- 
bons, A  momentary 
starting  current  40  per 
cent*  in  excess  of  nor- 
mal value  causes  the 
series  magnet  b  to 
overpower  magnet  a, 
and  armature  c  is  drawn  backt  the  rod  h  lowered,  and  the 

■  slider  /  shifted  outwards  in  a  hons^ontal  plane,  thus  separa- 
ting the  carbons  and  starting  the  arc*  The  current  imme- 
diately drops  to  normal  value.  Armature  c  then  remains 
Boating  between  the  series  and  shunt  magnets. 
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As  tlie  ends  of  the  carbons  burn  away  and  increase  the 
length  of  the  arc,   the  shunt  magnet  a  becomes   stronger 
tan  til  armature  c  is  drawn  over  so  far  toward  a  that  the  arm  t 
causes  the  detent  k  to  release  the  feeding  gear.     This  gear 
consists  of  wheels  and  pinions  con  troll  in  gf  the  movements  oi 
drum  /,  around  which  is  coiled  the  chains  that  support  the 
carbons.     When  the  carbons  have  fallen  until  the  arc  is  agam 
shortened  to  the  proper  length,  armature  e  is  drawn  bad 
automatically  until  the  detent  k  arrests  the  movement  of  the  ^ 
gear.    As  the  carbons  fall,  a  detent,  or  tripping  pin,  attaclie4^| 
to  a  third  chain  passing  over  the  drum  /  gradually  rises  in 
the  center  tube,  and  when  the  carbons  are  consumed  the  pin 
has  reached  the  position  p,  where  it  raises  the  stud  q  and 
opens    the    switch   wi   in   series   with    the    shunt   magnet  a. 
Armature  c  is  instantly  drawn  to  its  extreme  position  toward 
magnet  t,  forcing  the  slider  i  over  so  that  the  carbons  are 
•separated  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  arc  is  broken.    Cofl^, 
in  series  with  the  arc,  supplies  the  magnetism  required  to 
keep  the  arc  blown  down  to  the  ends  of  the  carbons.    The 
higher  voltage  lamps  have  an  additional  blow-out  coil  n  in 
series  with  a  switch  a  across  the  circuit.     While  the  lamp 
is  operating,  the  shunt  magnet  a  attracts  the  rear  end  (^  of 
the  switch,  which  is  thereby  held  open:  as  soon  as  mapet « 
is  cut  out,  switch  a  closes  and  coil  n  assists  in  blowing  out 
the  arc. 


67.  Excel  1  o  Al te m a t  i n g'-C  n r rent  tia m  p .  — ^ In  Fi£, ! 
IS  shown  the  arrangement  of  the  wiring  and  mechanism  in 
an  alternatinjtr*current  lamp,  A  shunt  magnet  a  is  con- 
nected  directly  across  the  lamp  terminals  through  ihe^ 
switch  m^  while  a  magnet  b  is  connected  in  series  with 
blow-out  coil  b^  and  the  arc,  these  connections  being  siniilaf' 
to  those  of  the  direct-current  lamp.  A  copper  disk  €  ii^ 
arranged  to  rotate  near  the  poles  of  magnets  at  mi. 
Alternating  magnetism  in  the  poles  sets  up  eddy  currents  iff 
the  disk,  and  the  reaction  between  these  currents  and  the  mag- 
netism  causes  the  disk  to  rotate,  the  direction  of  roiaticm 
depending  on  the  relative  strength  of  the  magnets.     When  the 
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oparntion 
and  when  the  lamp  is  switched 
through  coils  ^,  b^  and 
the  carbons  being  low 
^^a  considerable  cur- 
rent  flows,  and  series 
magnet  *  is  strongly 
excited.  This  causes 
wheel  c  to  rotate  in  a 
direction  to  wind  the 
chains  on  the  drum  / 
and  draw  the  carbons 
apart,  thus  striking  the 
arc.  The  voltage 
across  the  arc  soon 
causes  the  shunt  mag- 
net  a  to  become  ex- 
cited enough  to  balance 
the  effect  of  the  series 
ma^et  b  on  the  rota- 
ting disk,  which  there- 
fore conaes  to  rest  with 
the  proper  length  of 
arc*  The  two  mag- 
nets act  differentially 
on  the  disk  while  the 
lamp  is  operating  and 
automatically  keep  the 
arc  adjusted.  When 
the  carbons  are  burned 
out,  the  pin  on  piston  j^ 
lifts  the  stnd  q  and 
opens  the  sw*itch  m  in  the  shunt  circuit:  the  series  magnet  at 
once  causes  the  carbona  to  be  separated  so  far  that  the  arc  is 
broken* 
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68*     Bxeello  I^anip  EcoiiomtzE^r. — Fig.  38  {a)  shows 
a  view  of  the  economizer  a  and  the  carbon  tips  while  the  arc 
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IS  burning;  ^  is  a  blow-out  coil,  consisting  of  a  few  series* 
turns  to  hold  the  arc  down  on  the  carbon  tips  and  a  oumberl 
of  auxiliary  shunt  turns  that  are  used  only  to  help  blow  out' 
the  arc  when  the  carbons  are  consumed.  Rods  r,  c  are  a 
part  of  the.  framework  of  the  lamp,  and  d,  d  are  the  carbons. , 
Fig.  38  (^)  shows  the  position  of  the  carbon  ends  when  thcyj 
have  been  automatically  separated  and  the  arc  disrupted. 


(a) 


(l» 


Fm.  S8 


Suitable  ventilating  holes  are  provided  around  the  econo- 
mizer for  the  escape  of  gases»  and  the  pan  underneath  the 
globe  {not  shown)  contains  holes  to  admit  the  air  needed 
by  the  arc*  The  globe  surrounds  the  arc  and  fits  tigfhtly 
inside  the  rim  e.  All  the  lamp  mechanism  is  housed  as  com- 
pletely  as  possible,  to  protect  it  not  only  from  the  weather* 
in  case  of  outdoor  lamps,  but  also  from  the  fumes  of  the 
lamp. 
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THE  BECK  liAMP 

69.  Fig*  39  {(i)  and  (6)  are  front  and  rear  views  of  the 
interior  of  a  Beek  direot-curreiit  flanilngj-arc  Inntp,  witli 
resistance  on  spools  A"  such  that  the  lamp  can  be  operated 
singly  on  a  llO-volt  circuit.  Without  the  resistance,  this 
lamp  is  suitable  for  use  on  from  55  to  65  volts,  two  in  series 
on  from  110  to  120  volts,  or  four  in  series  on  from  220  to  240 
volts*  The  resistance  may  be  connected  in  either  the  posi- 
tive or  the  negative  line*  Assuming  that  it  is  in  the  positive 
line,  the  current  passes  through  the  resistance  and  enters  the 

positive  terminal  of  the 
lamp,  through  which  it 
takes  the  following  path: 
positive  cable  a,  carbon 
holder  S^  and  carbon  ¥- 
arc  r-negative  carbon  d, 
holder  ii\  and  cable  *f 
[shown  only  in  (^)]-arc 
blow-out  coil  /-lifting 
magnet  ^-arc  blow-out 
coil  /'-cable  A,  to  the  neg- 
ative terroinaU 

Fig*  40  is  a  view  of  the 
bottom  of  the  lamp,  show- 
ing the  economizer  ,4  and 
the  carbon  tips  as  they 
rest  together  when  the 
^'*^'  *®  lamp  is   ready   for   oper- 

ation. When  the  current  is  switched  on,  the  magnet  g^. 
Fig,  39  (a),  lifts  the  rod  i',  Fig,  39  (^),  which  turns  the 
casting  /  on  the  pivot  k,  causing  the  pin  /  to  mox^e  the 
casting  m  and  its  attached  porcelain  piece,  through  which 
the  negative  carbon  passes,  away  from  the  positive  carbon, 
thus  striking  the  arc,  A  dashpot^'  steadies  the  movements. 
The  rods  h,  n  are  so  fastened  in  the  top  ot  the  lamp  as  to 
allow  them  to  swing  outwards  at  the  bottom.  While  the 
lamp  is  operating,  some  of  the  magnetism  produced  by  the 
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blow-otit  coils  /,  /  follows  down  the  side  rods  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lamp,  and  enough  of  it  crosses  the  space  between  the 
carbon  lips  to  force  the  arc  down,  so  that  it  forms  a  bow,  or 
inverted  arch,  between  the  tips. 


nji 


0 


■  70-  Running  the  whole  length  of  one  side  of  the  positive 
carbon  is  a  rib  that  rests  on  a  cone-shaped  metal  wheel  o. 
Figs.  39  and  40*  This  rib  burns  to  a  fine  point  where  it  rests 
on  the  wheel,  gradually  crumbles  off,  and  allows  the  carbon 
to  drop  slowly.  The  two  carbon  holders  are  connected  by 
a  chain,  as  shown  diagr^'ammatically  in  Fig,  4L 
The  chain  is  insulated  from  each  bolder  and 
passes  around  two  pulleys  >,  p' — one  in  the  top 
of  the  lamp  and  one  in  the  bottom.  When 
the  ribbed  carbon  drops,  the  chain 'moves  over 
the  puileys  and  permits  the  other  carbon  to 
drop  an  equal  amount,  so  that  the  two  feed 
down  together. 

I  When  the  carbons  are  bnmed  as  short  as 
they  can  be  without  injuring  the  lamp,  a  pro- 
jection on  the  positive  holder  pushes  the  neg- 
ative holder  to  its  extreme  outward  position, 
making  the  arc  as  long  as  possible,  after  which 
the  projection  g,  Fig,  39  (a),  on  the  positive 
holder  touches  the  contact  piece  f,  which  is 
connected  through  the  fuse  s  and  cables  /  and  A 
to  the  negative  terminal  of  the  lamp.  This 
short-circuits  the  lamp,  puts  out  the  arc,  and  at 

•the  same  time  blows  the  fuse.     As  the  carbons 
are  held  apart,  the  arc  cannot  start  again. 

A    sheet-metal    casing    encloses    the    lamp  ** 

mechanism,  and  a  large  translucent  globe  sur-  ^^^'  ** 
rounds  the  arc  and  protects  it  from  air-currents.  The  size 
and  appearance  of  the  completed  lamp"*  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  ordinary  arc  lamps.  The  alter- 
nating-current lamps  operate  on  the  same  general  principles 
as  the  direct-current  lamps,  very  few  minor  changes  being 
necessary. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FLAMIKG-ARC  IM^PS 

71.  Impresuated  Carbons. — The  Inipreiriiated  ea 
boiiB  used  in  nearly  all  flamjng*arc  lamps  consist  of  three 
zones,  or  layers:  (1)  An  inner  soft  core  made  of  a  mixture 
of  carbon  and  salts  of  calcium,  magnesium,  or  whatever 
metal  is  required  to  give  the  desired  color;  (2)  a  layer  of 
the  same  materials  more  firmly  compressed;  (3)  an  outer 
layer  of  firmly  compressed  pure  carbon,  ifiving  mechanical 
strength  to  the  wholet  In  some  cases,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  resistance,  the  carbons  have  a  metallic  core*      Fi^.  41 


J 


Fig.  c; 

shows  a  pair  of  carbons,  snch  as  used  in  the  Excello  lamps, 
broken  in  pieces  to  show  the  metallic  core. 

The  impregnated  carbons  used  in  flaming-arc  lamps  are 
expensive  and  they  last  only  from  about  S  to  20  hours, 
accordingf  to  their  lenj^th  and  the  quantity  of  current  in  the 
arc.  If  used  for  street  lighting,  it  is  necessary  to  trim  most 
flaming-arc  lamps  about  every  day,  as  -was  done  with  the 

TABLE    III 

COMPARATIVE     LAMP    TESTS 


Comparisons 


Mean  amperes      

Mean  volts  at  the  arc 

Mean  watts  at  the  arc 

Mean  spherical  candlepower 

Mean  lower  hemispherical  candlepower 
Watts  per  mean  spherical  candlepower  .    . 
Watts  per  mean  hemispherical  candlepower 


Flaming 

Enclosed 

Arc 

Arc 

8 

5.1 

45 

81 

360 

413 

1,020 

232 

1,560 

260 

.353 

1.78 

.231 

1.59 
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old-style   open-arc  lamps.      The    cost   for  maintenance  is 
therefore  high.     Some  lamps  have  been  arranged  with   a 

magazine  holding  a  number  of  car-         

bons  in  such  a  way  that  as  soon  as 
one  pair  is  exhausted  another  pair  is 
^automatically  substituted, 

B      73,     Candlepower  and  lllstri- 

biittoD^^ — The  data  given  in  Table  MI 

are  from  tests  made  by  the  Electrical 

Testing  Laboratories,  New  York  City, 
Bon  a  flaming-arc  lamp  (the  Excello) 
Bmnd  on  a  direct-current  enclosed-arc 
Blamp* 
B     The  distribution  of  light  as  determined  by  the  tests  just 

mentioned  is  illustrated  graphically  in  Fig.  43.     The  arcs  of 

circles  represent  the  intensity  of  the  light  in  candlepower^ 

I 


wf 


B^ 


m 


Kf 


7tf 


as  shown  by  the  figures  along  the  left-hand  margin.     The 

center  0  shows  the  position  of  the  lamps,  while  the  full-Hne 

icurve  a  represents  the  light  given  oE  by  the  Saming  arc. 
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and  the  dotted  curve  ^,  that  given  off  by  the  enclosed  arc^ 
The  two  curves  have  the  same  general  shape,  showing  that 
the  light  is  distributed  from  both  lamps  in  very  much  the 
same  way;  but  the  flaming  arc  gives  off  nearly  six  times  as 
much  light  as  the  enclosed  arc.  The  maximum  light  from 
the  flaming  arc  is  given  off  in  the  angular  space  between 
30°  and  75°  below  the  horizontal,  and  decreases  slightly 
directly  luider  the  lamp.  The  flaming-arc  lamp  had  an 
opalescent  globe,  and  the  enclosed-arc  lamp  had  an  opales- 
cent Inner  globe  but  no  outer  globe,  fl 

The  distribution  of  light  from  a  flaming-arc  lamp  vdxh 
downward-feeding  carbons  and  no  globe  is  shown  by  curve  a^. 
Fig.  44.     Curve  ^  shows  the  distribution  and  the  relativ4^| 
intensity    of    light    from    an    old-style    open-arc    lamp,    and* 
curve  r  the  corresponding  quantities  for  an  enclosed-arc  lamp, 

73,     The  effect  of  impregnating  the  carbons  with  differ- 
ent  Hght*producing   minerals  is  shown    in    Fig.  45,     Thafl 
Q     Q  same  lamp  with  dif^ 

_g     S     8     ¥ ^     ferent  sets  of  carbons 

was    used    for    each 
curve,  and  the  lamp 
consumed   the   same 
power  in  each  case* 
The    white    light, 
curve  a  J  w^as  produced 
at  an  expenditure  of 
1.202  watts  per  spher- 
ical candlepower;  the 
red  light,  curve  d,  at 
1.03   watts;    and    the   yellow    light,  curve  ^,  at  .716  watt. 
These  curves  were  taken  with  an  alternating-current  lamp 
consuming  578  watts. 
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CARBONE  ARC  T.AMPS 

74.     The  Corboiie  arc  lump  is  the  result  of  aa  attempt 
to  secure  with  pure  carbons  the  advantages  of  downward- 
feeding  inclined  carbons  and  also  freedom  from  interference 
with  light  reflection  from  the  carbon  tips.     From  80  to  00 
volts  are  used  across  the  arc,  which  is  forced  down  to  the 
carbon  tips  by  suitably  arranged  magnets.     Fig*  46  shows 
the  position  of  tlie  electrodes  a  and 
the  magnets  b,  h  for  steadying  the  arc. 
Most  ol  the  magnetism  traverses  the 
iron  ring  c,  but  holes  d^d  increase  the 
ftiu€timce  of  the  ring*  that  is,  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  passage  of  magnetism^ 
^  and  enough  lines  of  force  leak  across 
y  irom  one  side  of  the  ring  to  the  other 
to  cause  the  arc  to  spread  out  and 
^^bow   downwards   in   the    form    of    a 
^■Spherical  segment.    An  economizer  fits  inside  the  iron  ring  c 
^nround  the  carbon  tips. 

^m  Considerable  advantage  is  obtained  over  the  ordinary  arc 
Hlamp,  and  although  the  efficiency  is  not  so  high  as  with 
^■mpregnated  carbons  in  the  flaming-arc  lamp,  the  Carbone 
^■lamp  has  the  advantage  of  using  very  much  cheaper  car- 
bons. Table  IV^  gives  comparative  results  in  hemispherical 
candlepower* 

tabxif:  IV 

COMPARISON     OF    VARIOUS    ARC    1.AMFS 


Pio.  I<fl 


^H         Type  of  Lamp 

Candlepowef 
per  Ampere 

Candle  power 
per  Walt 

Walts  per 
Caadlepower 

Ordinary  open  arc  .    . 

Enclosed  arc    .... 

Carbone  arc  .... 
^Jtnpre  gnated  -carbon 
^B    arc 

82 

55 

200 

259 

1,S4 
0.77 

2.24 

17^ 

.65 
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MAGNETITE  LUMINOFS-AKC  LAMP 

75*  In  any  electric  arc,  the  material  that  supports  thej 
issues  from  the  negative  electrode  as  a  high-velodly  arc 
blast,  which  strikes  the  positive  electrode  and  heats  it 
Unless  the  positive  electrode  is  lar^e  enough  to  conduct  this 
heat  away»  it  may  get  hotter  than  the  negative  electrode,  as 
is  the  case  with  ordinary  arc  lamps,  in  which  the  positive 
carbon  is  burned  away  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  the  oegaii^re 
carbon.  The  size  of  the  positive  electrode  may  be  made 
such  that  it  will  wear  away  but  very  little;  if  too  large, 
the  material  from  the  negative  electrode  will  be  deposited 
on  it* 

The  magnetite  lumLnoiis-arc  Ifinip  developed  by  the 
General  Electric  Company  has  a  copper  positive  electrode 
large  enough  to  be  practically  unaffected  by  the  arc;  also  a 
negative  electrode,  made  up  by  packing  in  thin  iron  tubes, 
8  inches  long  by  I  inch  diameter,  very  finely  divided 
magnetite,  or  black  oxide  of  iron,  in  which  are  mixed  sraall 
quantities  of  salts  of  chromium,  titanium,  etc.  Pure  mag- 
netite  does  not  give  such  high  efficiency  nor  produce  ?o 
steady  an  arc  as  that  containing  the  other  salts  mentidned. 

76.  In  Fig.  47  {a)  is  shown  a  luminous-arc  lamp  com- 
plete*  and  in  (h)^  the  interior  with  the  globe  and  casbf^i 
removed.  At  a  is  shown  the  series  magnetj  ^,  the  shuotJ 
magnet;  c,  the  starting  magnets  (one  directly  back  of  thel 
other);  d,  the  dashpot;  tt  the  adjusting  armature  disk,  for 
regulating  the  frequency  of  the  automatic  arc  adjustmeEls; 
/,  an  adjustable  stopi  for  regulating  the  length  of  the  arc; 
gt  the  starting  resistance,  of  which  there  are  several  spools; 
h,  an  iron  box,  through  a  slot  in  which  extends  the  positive 
electrode  /-^a  copper  bar;  /,  the  negative  electrode;  k,  tbe 
tripping  rod;  and  /,  a  central  tube,  or  chimney,  for  discbargiug 
the  gases  from  the  arc  out  of  the  top  of  the  lamp.  These  lamps 
are  used  only  with  direct  current,  either  in  series  on  constant- 
current  circuits  or  in  multiple  on  constant-potential,  llO-of 
BO-volt  circuits. 


the  carbon  blocks  m 
are  in  contact,  aud 
when  the  current  is 
switched  on,  it  takes 
the  path  from  tlia 
positive  terminal 
through  the  starting 
resistance  ^-the  car- 
bon blocks  *w-and  the 
starting  magnets  c, 
to  the  negative  ter- 
minal. The  starting 
magnets  lift  their 
arm  a tn re  w,  thus  rais- 
ing the  negative  elec- 
trode J  until  it  makes 
contact  with  the  posi- 
tive  electrode  /".  The 
^^^^:ij  larger  part  of  the  cur- 

^ir**^  rent    then    takes    the 

"patti  from  the  positive  terminal  thronfjh  the  series  magnet  n 
and  the  electrodes  to  the   negative    terminal.     The  series 
magnet  lifts  its  armature  and  separates  the 
carbon  blocks,  thus  cutting  the  shunt  mag- 
net d  into  circuit  in  series  with  the  starting 
resistance  and  the  starting  magnets.     When 
the  carbon  blocks  separate,  the  addition  of 
the  resistance  of  the   shunt  magnet  to  the 
circuit    through    the    starting    magnets    so 
weakens   them    that    the    armature  n   drops 
back  instantly  about  A  inch  and  then  slowly, 
as  the  dashpot  retards  the  motion,  until  the 
arc  is  about  i  inch  long  and  has  the  appear- 
ance shown  in  Fig.  49.     The  flame  is  very  ^**-  ^' 
brilliant  and  the  light  nearly  white.     This  lamp  has  proven 
very  successful  for  street  illumination. 
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I     78.     The  voltage  across  ihe  lamp  terminals  at  the  start  is 

about  75*     As  the  arc  lengthens,  owing  to  the  burning  awajr 

of  the  neijative  electrode,  the  voltage  gradually  rises  until  it 

reaches  a  fixed  limit,  when  the  shunt  magnet  acts  to  close 

the  carbon  contacts,  thus  short-circuiting  the  shunt  magnet 

and  permitting  the  starting  magnet  to  again  adjust  the  arc. 

This  feeding  occurs  about  once  every  hour* 

Each  negative  electrode  lasts  from  150  to  200  hours,"  a 

positive  electrode  lasts  about  4,000  hours*     There  is  some 

residue  from  the  burning,  most  of  which  falls  into  a  tray  in 

the  bottom  of  the  globe. 

This  tray  should  be  cleaned 

and  the  globe  brushed  out 

at  each  trimming;  also,  the 

center  tube  should  be 

cleaned  by  running  a  small 

brush  through  it. 

The  constant-current 
I  luminous-arc   lamps  con- 
sume aboil  t  320  watts  and 

give  off  about  400  spherical 

candlepower,   the    specific 

consumption  being  about  WWl 

*8  watt  per  candlepower^ 

The   output  of   light   is 

slightly  greater  than  that 

of  a  340- watt  open-arc  lamp 

or  a  4 60* watt  enclosed-arc 

lam  Pi  and  the  distribution 

is  better. 

In  a  later  type  of  mag- 

Eietite  lumioous-arc  lamp, 
3e  positive  electrode, 

eoaststing   of   convoluted 

strips  of  laminated  copper  and  iron,  forms  the  stationary 

lower  element  of  the  lamp,  and  the  magnetite  tube,  which 
ijs  connected  to  the  negative  lamp  terminal,  forms  the 
[upper  element*    The  feed  is  downwards,  which  somewhat 


Fi«j.  m 
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simplifies  the  lamp  mechanism, 
also  obtained. 


Better  light  distribution  is 


79.  Automatic  Mercury- Vapor  X«amp. — The  Cooper 
Hewitt  type  P  lamp  is  so  constructed  that  on  closing  the 
switch  it  will  operate  without  the  necessity  of  tilting  ibc 
tube-  In  Fig*  50  is  shown  the  lamp  mechanism^  and  in 
Fig,  61  the  connections  of  the  operating  devices.  Corre* 
sponding  parts  in  the  two  figures  are  lettered  the  same.  In 
Fig*  50^  a  is  the  ceiling  plate;  t,  the  insulating  joint;  c+  . 
f—  ,  Figs.  50  and  51,  are  the  lamp  binding  posts;  if,  a  resia 
ance  coil;  ^,  the  shifter,  or  circuit  interrupter;  /and/^,  the" 
inductance  coils;  £;  the  ballast;  and  ^,  an  armature,  which 
drawn  toward  /,  /^  when  these  coils  are  energized. 

The  positive  lamp  terminal  c-\-^  Fig,  51,  is  coojiecied  to" 


m-mv. 


Pio.  61 

terminal  1  or  terminal  2  on  the  resistance  coil,  dependtog  OQ 
the  voltage  of  the  circuit.  The  shifter  consists  of  a  glass 
vessel  containing  two  electrodes,  which  are  connected  by 
mercury  when  the  lamp  is  not  operating.  This  vessel  is 
mechanically  connected  to  armature  h  and  is  rotated  on  its 
axis  when  h  is  drawn  up;  an  indentation  in  the  glass  vessel 
then  divides  the  mercury  stream  into  two  separate  bodies 
and  the  rotation  also  causes  the  mercury  to  fail  away  from 
the  contactSj  thus  opening  the  circuit  through  the  shifter. 
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The  lamp  is  started  as  follows:  Close  the  switch;  current 
now  flows  from  r+  through  1  or  2~3^~e-5-/-P-^-c  —  *  The 
inductance  coils  are  energized  and  armature  //  is  drawn  up, 
thus  rotating  shifter  e,  breaking  the  circuit  through  the 
shifter^  and  impressing  a  high  electromotive  force,  due  to 
the  kick  of  the  inductance  coils  /,  /^  on  the  lamp  tube  termi- 
pals.  The  positive  side  of  the  lamp  mechanism  is  connected 
to  the  positive  tube  terminal  by  path  €-7^,  and  to  a  starting 
band»  consisting  of  a  metallic  coating  painted  on  the  outside 
of  the  enlarged  chamber  on  the  tube,  by  path  6-7-9-10. 
The  negative  side  of  the  lamp  mechanism  is  connected  to 
negative  tube  terminally.  The  high  electromotive  force  set 
up  between  8  and  J/,  and  10  and  11  overcomes  the  resistance 
between  the  tube  terminals  and  starts  the  arc.  The  starting 
band  assists  by  concentrating  the  stress,  due  to  the  kick  of 
the  inductance  coils,  at  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
negative  electrode,  thus  causing  minute  sparks  at  the  mer- 
cury surface.  As  soon  as  the  arc  starts,  the  path  of  the 
current  that  maintains  the  arc  is  £+  -J-€?*7-fi-tube-iI-7^-' 
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FIXED   ELECTRIC   SIGNS 

1.  Electric  signs  are  of  almost  endless  sixes  and  varie- 
ties and  some  very  Btriking  effects  are  produced  with  them. 
There  are  many  patented  devices  In  use  for  producing 
electric-si grn  effects*  While  only  a  few  of  these  are  described 
in  this  Section,  yet  there  is  abundant  chance  for  the  elec- 
trician or  vvireman  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  devising  new 
arrangements  and  devices  to  catch  the  public  eye.  The 
descriptions  that  follow  are  suggestive  of  innumerable 
schemes.  There  are  two  general  classes  of  electric  signs: 
those  that  have  a  fixed  display  and  those  that  change  either 
automatically  or  at  the  will  of  an  operator, 

2«  Fixed  eloetrle  bIi^tiis  may  be  classified  as  those  in 
which  the  lights  are  arranged  to  illuminate  a  printed  or  a 
painted  sign;  thone  in  whirh  the  lamps  are  concealed  behind 
letter-shaped  openings  covered  with  translucent  material 
through  which  the  light  shines;  and  those  in  which  the 
lamps  themselves  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  letters*  the 
bulbs  being  displayed.  Combinations  of  any  two  or  more 
of  these  methods  may  be  used. 

The  user  of  an  electric  sign  is  addressing  the  public*  and  he 
naturally  desires  to  address  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
people  for  the  longest  possible  time  and  in  the  most  impress- 
ive way*  The  sign  should  be  designed  with  these  points  in 
view.  A  sign  that  is  legible  only  for  short  distances  or  only 
during  the  night  while  the  lamps  are  burning  is,  generally 
speaking,  of  less  value  than  one  that  can  be  read  distinctly 
from  a  long  distance  and  that  is  visible  either  by  day  or  night* 

Ctipytttihtrfi  by  fHirftmikmal  Ttxtboi*k  Cimpany.    BnttrAi  ul  Staiiimet-s*  HaU^  Lmdatt 

im 
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ILLUMINATED    BIGNS 

3,     Fig.  1  shows  a  sign  that  is  distinct  and  legible  either_ 
by  day  or  night  and  that  can  be  arranged  single-faced 
double-faced^  that  is,  so  that  it  can  be  read  from  one  direc 
tion  or  from  both.     This  sign  consists  of  white  letters  on 
blue  enameled  background  surrounded  by  a  border  in  whtcl 
is   placed   a   number  of  incandescent  lamps,  which   are   sc 
arranged  that  the  letters  are  brilliantly  illummated  while  th^ 
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Fig,  1 

lamps  are  burning.     The  lamp  sockets  and  wiring  are  con* 
cealed  behind  the  border,  and  the  wiring  is  very  simple. 

The  making  of  such  an   enameled  sign  is  an  expensh 
operation,   requiring   special    tools   and    facilities,   but  an| 
electrician  assisted  by  a  sign  painter  should  be  able  to  ms 
up  a  sign  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  I,     A  modification 
that  might  in  some  cases  be  an  improvement  would  be  t< 
arrange  shades  over  the  lamp  bulbs,  so  as  to  conceal  ther 
from  view  and  at  the  same  time  throw  the  light  on  the  lett^rsJ 
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4i    One  sign  manufacturer  has  had  patented  a  method  of 
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making  electric  signs  in  which  the  letters  or  characters  are 
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outlined  by  a  raised  molding,  leaving  a  hollow  central  portion 
that  is  covered  with  a  light-tinted^  wire-woven,  translucent 
substance,  behind  which  electric  lamps  are  arranged.     Fig.  2, 
shows  a  sectional  view  of  a  letter;  a  is  the  molding,  of  whic 
the  face  i>  is  covered  wnth  gold  leaf  and  the  side  c  tinted 
harmonise  v^rith  the  dark  background  d.     The  letter-shaped 
opening  outlined  by  the  molding  is  covered  with  the  trans- 
lucent material  e,  back  of  which  the  lamps  are  placed,    Thq 
hooks  /  and  ^^  enable  any  number  of  letters  to  be  interlocked*! 
Fig,  ^  (a)  shows  the  appearance  by  daylight  of  a  sign  made  J 
of  such  letters,  and  {i>)  shows  the  same  sign  at  night 
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Fig.  i 


5.     Co  111  blunt  Ion  81??"- — Fig.  4  shows  sectional  irf^^i 
of  a  patented  device  in  which  electric  lamps  are  used,    t^€^t 
to  ilhmiinate  a  painted  sign  and   to  light  a  transparen  Cf; 
(a)  shows  a  single- faced  sign,  and  (^)  a  double-faced  sf^j?. 
In  {a)  the  transparent  sign  ^  forms  the  front  w^all  of  acasia^, 
across  the  opposite  upper  corner  of  which  is  a  feflector  sur- 
face  c  that  throws  the  light  of  the  row  of  lamps  (/out  throtigA 
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the  transparency.  Behind  the  lamps  is  a  curved  or  V-shaped 
reflectors,  which  may  be  turned  at  any  desired  angle  to  direct 
a  proper  portion  of  the  light  on  the  painted  sign  /below  the 
casing.  The  lamps  are  invisible,  while  the  signs  are  well 
illuminated.  The  double-faced  sign  b  is  practically  a  duplicate 
of  the  single-faced  sign.  Transparent  signs  b  are  placed  in 
each  side  of  the  hood,  or  casing,  and  there  are  two  painted 
signs  f  and  two  rows  of  lamps  d,  each  row  having  its  curved 
reflector  e\ 
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Fig.  5 


EXPOSED-BULB  SIGNS 

6-  One  lamp  may  be  used  to  illuminate  a  considerable 
portion  of  a  painted  sign  or  a  transparency;  but  in  order  to 
form  a  letter  of  exposed  lamp  bulbs  so  that  it  will  be  intel* 
ligible  at  night,  several  lamps 
must  be  used.  It  is  an  object 
to  keep  the  number  of  lamps 
as  small  as  possible^  not  only 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  sign*  ® 
but  also  to  keep  the  cost  of 
operation  down*  In  Fig,  5(a) 
is  shown  the  result  of  an  at*  O 
tempt    to  make   the    letter  £  ^"^ 

with  only  six  exposed  lamp 
buibs  and  no  reflecting  surfaces,  while  in  (^)  is  shown  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  lamps  necessary  to  make  the 
letter  legible* 

7.  By  enclosing  the  lamps  in  boxes  having  the  shape  of 
the  letter  to  be  produced,  and  by  using  reflecting  and  distrib- 
uting surfaces  so  that  the  light  can  be  thrown  only  in  the 
outline  of  the  letter,  fewer  lamps  may  be  used.  Fig.  6  (a) 
shows  a  section  of  a  patented  letter  that  in  reality  is  a  com- 
bination of  a  transparency  and  an  ex  posed -bit  lb  sign.  The 
letter,  as  patented,  consists  of  a  galvani zed-iron  body  a  with 
a  translucent  face  ^  through  which  the  ends  of  the  lamp  bulbs 
protrude.  A  white  reflecting  surface  c  and  the  white  inner 
surfaces  of  the  box  throw  nearly  all  the  light  out  through  the 


8.     Doubled-Faeed 

SI ^ns, ^Individual  letters 
are    sometimes    cut   Iron 
wood,  painted  with  whitj 
enamel  paint  so  that  the^ 
will  be  distinct  in  daylightj^ 
and   covered   with    Inc 
descent  lamps,  which  briad 
out  the  outlines  of  the  le^ 
ters  at  night.     In  makin 
up   double-faced   nlirn^J 
of    letters    made    in   thii 
way»  it  is  well  to  bear 
mind  that  the  letters  .-t,ff^ 
/,Af,0,  T,UJ\  HVA^aod 
>'  appear  the  same  whetbe 
%nevved  from  the  back 
the  front*     It  is  often  pos 
sible  to  use  both  faces  of] 
these  letters.      The  othe 
letters  of    the    alphabet! 
must  be  cut  from  matenall 
thin  enough,  so  that  when  I 
two  letters  are  placed  back! 
to  back  they  will  have  the  same  thickness  as  the  double-faced 
letters, 

Fi^.   7    shows    a    large    sign  on    a    prominent  corner  ti^| 
New  York  City.     The  letters  are  cut  from  2-inch  seasoned 
lumber,  painted  white,  and  fastened  to  a  wide  strip  of  ba 
iron,  which  serves  to  hold  the  si^n  in  position.    On  the  face 
of  the  letters  are  rows  of  incandescent  lamps,  which  ma 
the  sign  very  conspicuous  at  niy^ht.    The  dentist  sig^n  a  sho^ 
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distance  from  the  corner  is  one  of  the  type  described  in 
Art.  3. 

9.  KxaTnpLes  of  Large  8lgiis. — The  immense  Butlerick  ] 
sign,  Fig*  ^,  on  the  side  of  the  Biitterick  Buildine.  in  New  I 
York  City^  can  be  seen  from  the  New  Jersey  shore  within  a  [ 
radius  of  several  miles.    The  first  letter  is  68  feet  hv^h,  while 
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Fig.  m 

the  others  are  BO  feet*  The  two  lines  of  lamps  inscribing  the 
outlines  of  the  letters  are  5  feet  apart.  The  letters  are  paitited 
in  fast  black  on  the  brick  wall.  A  light  steel  box  construc- 
tion about  6  inches  high  is  spaced  about  6  inches  from  the 
wall,  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  means  of  expansion  bolts. 
The  box  construction  is  made  in  sections  about  10  feet  !ong» 
with  lamp  sockets  every  18  inches,  and  is  placed  around  the . 
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'outlines  of  the  letters.  There  are  twelve  hundred  4-candle- 
power  lamps  controlled  by  three  switches,  each  switch  having 
a  separate  panel  box.  From  one  panel  runs  twenty- four  cir- 
cuits and  frona  each  of  the  other  two,  sixteen  circuits.     The 

[Wiring  is  carried  through  the  interior  of  the  sign  boxes. 

10,  The  New  York  Edison  Company  has  erected  a  sign, 
shown  in  Fig,  9»  at  its  coai-storage  plant  at  Shadyside,  New 
Jersey,  which  can  be  seen  plainly  for  several  miles  up  and 
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t^n  the  New  York  side  of  the  Hudson  River.     To  support 
5  sig^n,  a  framework  requiring  over  70^000  pounds  of  steel 
was  put  up.      The  sign  contains  eighteen  hundred  8-candle- 

I power  lamps.  A  special  75-knowatt  generator  and  engine  is 
used  to  supply  the  electricity- 
The  lamps  used  for  electric  signs  are  usually  of  smaller 
candlepower  than  those  used  for  ordinary  iljumination;  4-»  6', 
and  8H:andlepower  sizes  are  common.  Sign  lamps  also  have 
shorter  and  thicker  bulbs,  with  the  filament  so  coiled  that 
the  larger  part  uf  the  light  will  be  thrown  out  at  the  end. 
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CHANGEABLE  SIGNS 


CHANGES  IN  INTEKSll^"  OF  lilGBT 


THERMOSTATS 

Hi     The  fixed,  or  permanent,  signs  thus  far  describ 
may  be  made  very  attractive  and  of  considerable  \'"alue  to 
the  advertisers j  but  no  sign  arrests  the  attention  of  passers-"' 
by  as  does  one  in  which  there  is  apparent  animation,  espe- 
cially if  the  changes  or  motions  are  surrounded  with  an  air 
of  mystery.     In  electric  signs,  changes  so  slight  as  ihe  light- — 
ing  and  putting  out  of  the  lamps  or  changes  in  the  latensiifH 
of  the  light  will  arrest  the  attention  long  enough  for  the 
passer*by  to  read  what  the  advertiser  has  to  say.    Automatic 
devices  maybe  arranged  to  switch  off  all  the  lamps  of  a  si|^n 
together  or  part  of  them  at  a  time.     This  is  frequently  done 
by  means  of  a  thet*im>stat,  an    instrument    in   which  an 
electric  current  heats  a  metal  and  causes  it  to  expand  until  a 
circuit'Opening  device  is  made  to  operate  so  as  to  close  of^ 
open  a  circuit,  after  which  the  heating  current  is  cut  off  or™ 
so  reduced  that  the  metal  cools  and  contracts  and  the  device 
is  operated  in  the  reverse  direction;  this  throws  the  healing 
coil  into    circuit    again,   and  the    series   of    operations  are 
repeated  indefinitely. 

13.  The  Therm obli Ilk. — Fig.  10  (a)  shows  a  form  of 
thermostat  hjiving  the  trade  name  tliertnobllnk,  aod  {.M 
shows  the  connections  with  a  circuit  of  lamps.  This  device 
consists  of  metal  strips  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
around  one  leg  of  which  is  wound  a  coil  a  of  fine  wire  ibai 
forms  a  pan  of  a  circuit  through  the  lamps.  When  the  etir- 
rent  is  first  switched  on,  the  end  6  of  the  triangle  does  not 
quite  make  contact  with  the  end  of  a  screw  ^'  with  which  one 
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end  of  the  lamp  circtiiE  connects;  but  a  small  current,  not 
enough  to  light  the  lamps,  flows  through  the  coil  a  and  heats 
it*  The  heat  causes  the  metal  around  which  the  coil  is 
wound  to  expand  until  the  end  of  the  triangle  swings  over 
and  touches  the  contact  screw  b^\  current  enough  to  light 
the  lamps  then  flows  through  the  side  c  and  the  contact 
screw.  The  coil  a,  being  shunted  by  the  side  c,  soon  cools 
and  the  triangle  springs  back  to  its  normal  position,  thus 
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Fig.  10 

breaking  the  contact  between  b  and  b*  and  putting  out  the 
lights.  This  process  is  repeated  indefinitely  or  until  the 
whole  circuit  is  switched  off. 

In  another  form  of  the  same  device,  a  central  tongue  is 
made  to  swing  both  ways  by  the  influence  of  a  heating  coil 
one  of  two  circuits  being;^  closed  immediately  after  the  other 
is  opened.  A  retarding  device  holds  the  contact  closed  in 
either  position  until  the  pull  becomes  strong  enough  to  open 
it  with  a  snap. 

13-  Lamps  With  Therinostats, — It  is  now  possible  to 
obtain  incandescent  lamps  that  have  U-shaped  bimetallic 
thermostats  in  the  bases »  made  as  shown  in  Fig,  IL  The 
two  metals  of  which  the  U-sbaped  piece  is  formed  have 
different   rates  of  expansion  under  the  influence  of  heat. 
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The  U  is  wound  with  a  coil  of  wire  a  cotmected  in  series 
with  the  lamp  filament.  When  the  lamp  is  connected  to  the 
circuit,  it  lights  for  an  interval,  until  the  coil  heats  and 
causes  the  U  to   spread   and   open   the   circuit,  as    shown 
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at  h.  This  stops  the  flow  of  current  through  the  filament 
and  puts  out  the  lamp;  the  heating  coil  a  soon  cools  and  the 
contact  b  closes*  thus  again  lighting  the  lamp.  By  means 
of  an  adjusting  screw  c  the  rapidity  of  the  flashing  naay  be 
regulated.     The  contact  points  at  b  are  tipped  with  platinum. 

14,  Donble-FIla infant  Ijanips. — Fig.  12  shows  a  sign 
lamp  having  a  large  and  a  small  filament.  The  base  contains 
a  thermostat  that  causes  the  two  filaments 
to  light  alternately.  While  on  the  circuit, 
such  lamps  are  never  entirely  dark,  but 
the  intensity  of  the  light  changes  enougli 
to  draw  attention. 

15,  Turnip  Blprti  Ijatnps, — Fig*  13' 
{u)  and  UA  shows  side  and  end  views  of 
a  tupnlp  siprii  lamp,  so  called  because 
of  its  shape.  The  base  contains  a  ther- 
mostat, and  on  the  end  opposite  the  base 
is  a  letter,  word,  or  sentence  to  be  dis- 
played. The  continual  flashing  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  advertisement* 

16.  Tliermal    FIttshers,— Not    ovei 
2  amperes  current  can  be  broken  by  the 

Fm.  M  thermostats    thus    far  described,    as   the 

sparking,  if  a  larger  current  were  broken,  would  soon  destro| 
the  contacts.  In  Fig,  14  {a)  is  shown  a  thermal  Tlaslie^ 
made    by    the    Solar    Electric    Company    that    will    break" 
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attached    the  end  of 

an  expansion  wire  d 

that  passes  down 

through   a  tube  and 

pulls    the   lever   b 

downwards  against 

the    opposing   action 

of  a  spring  Cy  which 

may  be  either  coiled, 

as    shown,    or   flat. 

Around   the    expan- 
sion wire  inside  the 

tube  is  a  coil  of  fine 

wire,  called  the  heat- 
ing, or  resistance, 

coil,  one  end  of  which 

is  in  connection  with 

the  fixed  end  of  the 

spring  lever  b  and  the 

other    in    connection 

with    the    tipper,    or 

fixed,  carbon  block  a. 

These  connections 

make   the    resistance 

coil    a    part    of    the 

circmt  through  the 

lamps. 

When  current  is  turned  on,  it  flows  through  the  heating 

coil,  which  does  not  permit  the  passage  of  enough  current 

to  light  the  lamps  of  the  circuit;  but  as  the  coil  heats,  the 
<  expansion  wire  inside  stretches  until  the  carbon  blocks  are 
■  drawn  together  by  the  spring  e  and  the  lamps  ligrht.    The 

heating  coUp  now  being  shunted  by  the  lever  h  and  the  carbon 
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locks,  soon  cools,  and  the  expansion  wire  contracts  and 
^Tills  down  on  the  lever  against  the  combined  holding  power  of 
the  permanent  horseshoe  magnet  /and  the  spring  e*  The  pull 
of  the  expansion  wire  finally  becomes  sa  strong  that  the  car- 
bon blocks  separate  with  a  quick  break.  The  resistance  coil 
immediately  begins  to  heat  again  and  the  process  is  repeated. 
Adjustments  can  be  made  on  the  regular  flashers  so  that  the 
lamps  will  light  from  eight  to  fourteen  times  per  minute  and 
so  that  they  will  remain  lighted  any  desired  portion  of  the 
pime,  from  50  to  90  per  cent.  Special  thermostats  of  this 
type  have  been  made  to  work  once  a  minute  and  others  to 
work  fifty-six  times  a  minute. 


MECHANICAL    FLASHEES 

17.  Boiible-Pole  Flaslier . — Various  mechanical 
devices  are  in  use  for  flashing  lamps  automatically*  Figs,  15 
and  17  show  devices  made  by  the  Electric  Motor  and  Equip- 
ment Company.  In  Fig.  15  (a)  is  shown  a  three-circuit, 
double-^pole,  conimutatln^f  s^vltch,  or  flaslier,  and 
in  (/5),  a  similar  switch  with  the  motor  and  one  end  casting 
removed.  The  rotation  of  the  motor  is  transmitted  through 
the  belt  and  worm-gear  to  the  shaft  a^  on  which  are  as  many 
disks  b  as  there  are  circuits  to  be  controlled.  In  Fig.  15  {b) 
only  two  disks  are  shown  in  place,  the  third  being  removed 
in  order  to  show  the  mechanism.  Near  the  rim  of  each  disk 
is  a  series  of  holes,  in  any  of  which  may  be  placed  the 
pinions  of  steel  rollers  r>  The  rollers  may  be  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  disk,  and  the  pinions  are  secured  in  place 
by  screws  through  the  rim  of  the  disk,  as  shown  at  r'* 

When  the  roller  on  one  side  of  the  disk  presses  against 
the  jointed  links  d  and  forces  them  down  until  they  are  in 
line  with  each  other,  the  switch  arm  e  is  forced  over  until  the 
blades  ^  enter  the  spring  clips  /,  The  spring  g  is  then  under 
tension,  tending  to  open  the  switch.  A  smaller  shaft  h 
below  the  main  shaft  a  carries  castings,  each  of  which  has 
two  cams  i\/.  There  are  one  set  of  links  and  one  pair  of 
cams  for  each  disk.     The  links  and  cams  shown  in  Fig,  15  {b) 
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next  strikes  them.  The  condition  shown  is  that  just  after 
the  switch  has  been  opened  and  before  the  cams  have 
snapped  back  into  place, 

18.  The  t\¥0  blades  ^,  Fig*  15  (*),  of  each  switch  are 
insulated  from  the  arm  e  that  carries  them.  When  the  switch 
is  closed,  each  blade  makes  contact  with  two  clips  /*  as  shown 
diagjammaiically  in  Figf.  16.  The  upper  clip  of  each  pair 
is  connected  to  the  sup- 
ply line,  and  the  lower 
one  to  the  lamp  circuit. 
Each  switch  is  there- 
fore double  pole, 

19,  HIugrle-Fole 
Flnsher*  — Pig,     17 

shows   a   portion   of  a 

smaller  flasher   that   is 

single  pole.  The  shaft  n 

rotates  and  carries  witli 

it  arms  i.  i',  etc.   Arm  6 

strikes  against  and 

raises  a  projecting 

switch  arm  r,  and  closes 

a   switch    against   the 

action  of  a  heavy  coiled  spring  d  tendiog  to  open  it.     The 

switch  is  locked  in  the  closed  position  by  a  hook  on  one 

end  of  a  casting  ^,  on  the  other  end  of  which  is  an  arm 

against  which   the   arm  ^'  strikes  at  the   proper  time,  and 

thus  tips  the  casting  enough  to  release  the  switch  and  allow 

it  to  fly  open.     After  the  arm  ^'  has  passed ^  the  hooked  end 

of   the  casting  is  held  up  in  position  by  a   lighter  coiled 

spring  /,  and   is   ready  to  catch    the    switch    for   the   next 

operation, 

20»  Time  Swttclies* — Fig.  18  shows  the  principal  parts 
of  an  aufoniattc  time  swltcli,  consisting  of  an  ordinary 
double-pole  knife  switch,  with  the  handle  at  right  angles  to 
its  ordinary  position,  and  a  device  that  opens  the  switch  auto- 
matically at  a  set  time.     In  the  position  ordinarily  occupied 
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hf  the  switch  handle  is  a  special  casting  having  a  ftp 
that  hooks  behind  the  end  o(  a  lever  ^  and  holds  the  switdi 
closed  against  the  action  of  a  spring  c  that  lends  to  open  iti] 
Above  the  switch  is  a  shelf  bearing  two  pedestals  </;  th 
shaft  supported  by  the  pedestals  carries  on  one  end  a  sloitt 
rectangular  block  ^  and  on  the  other  end  a  cam  f.     An  orcHj 
nary  alarm  clock  is  placed  on  the  shelf  between  the  springs^ 
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SO  that  the  thumb  piece  for  winding  the  alarm  fits  into  thc_ 
slot  in  the  block  e.  Wheo  the  alarm  goes  o5*  the  thmnl 
piece  turns  and  causes  the  cam  /  to  move  the  lever  ^  euotigli 
to  release  the  switch,  which  immediately  flies  open.  A  coiled 
spring  h  causes  the  lever  ^  to  return  to  its  original  posittofl 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  cam  /  is  removed. 

By  the  use  of  time  switches,  lamps  may  be  left  burning 
night,  to  be  automatically  thrown  off  at  any  desired  time* 
Similarly  arranged  switches  are  made  both  for  closing  and 
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for  opening  circuits,  so  that  lamps  can  be  made  to  light 
aulomatically  at  one  hour  and  go  out  at  another*  These 
dtehes  are  useful  for  lighting  the  lamps  of  a  sign  or  those 
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m  show  windows  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  then  extin- 
guishing them  after  the  travel  by  the  store  has  nearly  ceased 
for  the  night. 


CHANGED  Ui  DISPLAY 


^^^I^B  ELBLtOHT    SYSTEM 

V     21*    There   are   in   use   manf    systems  and  devices  by 
"^  means  of  which  the  wording  of   a  sign  may  be  changed. 
The  ElblliJtht  syeteiii  consists  of  lighting  boards*  cables, 
and  lamps  with  two-pin  terminals. 

The  lighting  boards  are  made  by  laying  conductors  a^a^ 
^_  Fig*  19,  side  by  side  parallel  with  each  other,  and  so  con- 
necting them  by  suitable  terminals  to  a  source  of  electro- 
motive force  that  adjacent  conductors  will  be  of  opposite 


so 
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polarity-     Between  the  conductors  is  jtisulation  if,  ^.    The 
conductors  are  strandedt  and  when  the  board  is  com  pressed  j 

they  flatten  out  imti 


E 
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Br 


they  are  separated  1 
about    I   inch   of 
sulation* 
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22,  The  Elblight^ 
cables  are  made  in  a 
similar  manner. 
Many  strands  of  bare* 
fine  copper  wire  are 
braided  together  is 
a  cable  and  insulated,  two  insulated  cables  being  fastened 
side  by  side  when  in  use,  as  shown  in  Fig.  20.  Fig,  21  (a) 
shows  a  lamp  for  use  with  a  lighting  boardi  and  {6}  shows  a 
method  of  fastening  the  lamps  to  the  cables.  The  lan3|r, 
bases  are  porcelain 
and  the  prongs  phos- 
phor-bronze. The 
braiding  of  the  cable 
strands  is  such  that 
under  ordinary  con- 
ditions the  prongs  are 
firmly  held  without 
the  clamp.  The  in- 
sulation on  the  cable 
is  of  a  high-grade 
rubber,  so  that  holes 
formed  by  the  lamp 
prongs  dose  imme- 
diately when  the 
prongs  are  with- 
drawn. 

All  that  is  required 
to  light  lamps  with  either  the  board  or  the  cable  is  to  thrust 
the  prongs  through  the  insulation  until  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  copper.     In  the  board,  the  insulation  between  the 
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conductors  usually  consists  of  hard  fiber  or  some  other 
material  that  tlie  prongs  will  not  easily  penetrate^  so  that 
short  circuits  are  rare. 
Lamps  may  be  ar- 
ranged on  the  board 
in  the  form  of  any 
letter,  figure,  or  char- 
acter desired  and  may 
be  changed*  without 
great  expense,  to  any 
other  design.  The 
cable  is  more  useful 
for  electric  oroamen- 
tation  than  for  electric-sign  work*  as  it  may  be  draped  or 
looped  along  the  walls  of  a  room  or  a  building,  wound 
around  pillars  and  covered  with  evergreen,  with  lamps  stuck 
in  at  intervals,  etc. 
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33,    Monoip^atii  Letters, — Various 
other  devices  are  in  use  by  which  the 

positions  of  the  lamps  in  a  sign  may  be 
changed  so  as  to  display  different  let- 
ters; but  to  make  such  changes  requires 
considerable  time  and  trouble.  Fig.  22 
shows  a  group  of  twenty-one  lamps 
arranged  in  metal  troughs,  or  boxes, 
whose  inside  surfaces  are  whitened  with 
a  vitreous  substance  like  enamel,  so  that 
they  reflect  the  light  outwards.    This 

U^^^^^  device ^  including  the  lamps  and  boxes, 

|H^^fe  is  called  a  tnonoicrtim  letter^  or  simply 
^^^^^n  a  niono#;ratn;  with  it,  by  lighting  dif* 
fiff*/^^  *l  ferent  groups  of  lamps*  may  be  dis- 
^»«*-'^  played  any  letter  of  the  alphabet.     In 

order  to  show  any  desired  letter.  It  must  be  possible  to  con- 
vtrol  the  lighting  of  each  lamp  independently  of  the  others 
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(witli  one  exception).  This  necessitates  a  separate  wire  from 
one  side  of  each  lamp  socket  to  a  suitable  controlling  device, 
but  the  other  side  of  each  socket  is  connected  to  a  common 
wire  that  leads  directly  to  the  supply  circuit.  The  con- 
trolling device*  or  commutntQr,  automatically  changes  con- 
nections so  as  to  display  letters  in  any  desired  order. 

24*  Fig,  23  shows  the  complete  wiring  of  one  monogram, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lamp  connections  of  the  wire  a 
common  to  all  lamp  sockets;  these  connections  are  omitted 
for  the  sake  of  clearness.  The  individual  wires  from 
the  lamps  lead  to  a  series  of  binding  posts  1  to  20  on  the 
commntator.     The  two  lamps  numbered  5  in  the  monogram 
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are  never  lighted  separately;  hence,  a  common  wire  connects 
them  with  finger  number  5  on  the  commutator.  This  is  the 
exception  previously  referred  to.  Including  the  wire  a 
common  to  all  lamp  sockets,  there  are  twenty-one  wire 
leading  to  each  monogram.  A  wire  a*  connects  the  commu- 
tator with  the  side  of  the  supply  circuit  opposite  that  with 
which  the  common  wire  a  is  connected*  Circuits  b  lead  to 
other  monograms  in  the  same  sign;  one  wire  of  each  circuit 
eoitnects  with  one  terminal  of  each  lamp  in  a  monogram  and 
the  other  with  the  commutator  belonging  to  that  monogram* 
Each  monogram  circuit  is  connected  to  the  supply  circuit 
through  double-pole  cut-outs  r.  Another  branch  circuit  leads 
to  the  motor  that  operates  the  commutator. 
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25t     The  cotdmutator  consists  of  a  series  of  contact 
gers,  or  springs,  and  a  device  for  forcing  them  into  a  posili 
where  they  close  the  circuits  through  the  lamps.     Fig, 
is  a  view  of  two  commutators,  one  having  a  letter  bar  a 

position.     The    contact 
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Fig.  25 


fingers  are  arranged  ' 
underneath  the  slate 
top  6,  The  rolled-steel 
letter  bars,  each  having 
projections  for  raising 
the  fingers  necessary  to 
light  a  letter,  are  slipped 
into  slots  in  the  rims  of 
the  wheels  Cj  and  are 
held  in  place  by  spiral 
springs  d  aroimd  th|rH 
end  wheels  of  each  com- 
mutator. On  the  left- 
hand  commutator  these 
springs  are  shown  qS 
the  slotted  wheels  and 
hanging  on  the  shaft. 
The  shaft  is  rotated  by 
means  of  a  motor,  not 
shown,  so  that  succes- 
sive letter  bars  are 
brought  under  the 
fingers. 

36.  Fig.  25  is  a 
diagram  showing  a 
cross-section  of  the 
commutator;  (a)  shows 
a  projection  on  a  letter 


bar  a  just  as  it  begins  to  raise  a  finger  d,  and  (d)  shows  the 
finger  raised  to  its  full  height.  The  letter  bars  do  not  make 
electrical  contact  with  the  fingers,  but  strike  against  metal 
shoulders  e  that  are  insulated  from  the  fingers. 
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The  fingers  are  phosphor-bronze  sprin£s  clasped  loosely 

[about  a  bar  /  nifmiag  lengthwise  of  the  commutaton    When 

l^  finger  is  raised,  one  end  makes  firm  contact  with  a  brass 

Btrip  £  on  the  under  side  of  the  slate  cover-    A  single  bind- 

'ing  post  k  in  connection  with  this  brass  strip  serves  for  the 

copper  wire  a\  Fig.  23,   connecting  the  commutator  to  the 

supply  circuit*     The  other  end  of  the  spring  d,  Fig.  2B{6), 

makes  contact  with  the  round  head  i  of  a  binding  posij\  one 
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^of  the  twenty  posts  with  which  the  lamps  of  the  monogram 
^are  connected. 

^     27-     In  Fig.  26  is  shown  a  diagram  of  the  connections 
that  are  active  when  the  letter  If  is  displayed.     The  letter 
^■bar  a  has  projections  that  lift  the  fingers  corresponding  to 
^Pthe  lamps  needed.    The  lamps  are  numbered,  and  correspond- 
ing numbers  are  shown  on  the  b^r  projections*    This  diagram 
epresonts  conditions  at  one  instant  while  the  commutator  is 


turning;  as  this  bar  passes  out  from  under  the  springs,  all 
the  lamps  go  out,  but  immediately  another  bar  with  o^ 
projections  moves  under  and  another  letter  is  displayed, 

28,  Each  commutator  holds  forty  bars;  hence,  each 
monogram  can  be  made  to  display  forty  separate  characters* 
A  number  of  monograms  arranged  side  by  side  with  all 
their  commutators  operated  by  a  single  motor  constitutes  i 
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talklji^  sign,  and  may  be  made  to  flash  forty  words  orj 
sentences  in  succession.  The  same  series  of  expressiotis  j 
may  be  flashed  a  whole  evening  without  any  supervision  I 
whatever  from  an  attendant,  or  the  attendant  may  snbstitnte^ 
other  bars  as  often  as  desired  so  that  new  expressions  will 
be  display ed*  Fig,  27  shows  four  of  the  forty  eKpressioosJ 
one  sign  may  be  made  to  flash  every  nigbt* 
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29.  Tulkluic  Clock,— Fig>  28  shows  an  arrangement  of 
electric  lamps  for  displaying  time;  {a)  and  (6),  respectively, 
show  two  successive  displays*  The  lamps  are  differently 
arranged  than  in  the  letter  monograms  previously  described, 
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be  capable  of  displaying  any  numeral  from  0  to  9,  inclu- 
sive, and  the  third  group  any  numeral  from  0  to  5,  inclusii-e. 
A  commutator  operated  in  synchronism  with  the  movements 
of  a  clock  chang:es  the  contacts  so  that  the  time  dispkf  \% 
changed  once  every  minute, 

30*     Carriage  Cdlls,^ — Fig.  29  shows  a  carrltigfe  call 
that  is  very  useful  where  a  Dumber  of  carriages  are  waiting 
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for  persons  emerging  fronl  large  assemblies,  as  at  theaters. 
This  call  consists  of  three  groups  of  lamps  arranged  io 
boxes  with  reHecting  interiors  and  frosted-glass  covers* 
The  lighting  of  the  lamps  is  controlled  by  a  device  some- 
what similar  to  the  commutator  used  with  the  talking  sign, 
except  tliat  the  carriage-call  controlHng  device  is  operated 
by  an  attendant.  Any  number  from  0  to  9i)U,  inclusive,  may 
be  displayed  on  the  call  shown.  On  arrival,  each  carriage 
occupant  and  driver  is  given  a  number»  and  when  the  carriage 
is  wanted  this  number  is  displayed  on  the  carriage  call,  which 
is  in  plain  view  of  all  the  drivers. 
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HEATING  EFFECTS  OF  ELECTRIC 
CURRENTS 

!•  When  a  current  of  electricity  flows  tbrongh  a  con- 
ductor, work  is  done  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
current  /,  the  resistance  /?  of  the  conductor,  and  the  time  /; 
that  is,  the  work  in  joules  is  equal  to  I*  Ri^  where  /  is  in 
amperes,  R  in  ohms,  and  i  in  seconds.  All  this  work  is  con- 
verted into  heat,  which  raises  the  temperature  of  the  conductor 
and  its  surroundingfs. 

In  the  generation  and  transmission  of  electricity,  this  pro* 
duction  of  heat  is  very  undesirable  and  is  avoided  as  much 
as  possible  by  using  conductors  of  low  resistance  or  by 
^ansmitting  the  energy  at  high  pressure  and  correspondingly 
low  current.  Ordinarily,  in  transmission  work,  the  size  of  the 
conductors  to  be  used  is  determined  by  the  allowable  pressure 
drop  rather  than  by  the  heating  effect,  but  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  consider  the  heating  effect  of  electric  currents » 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  wires  are  to  be  used  in 
tmder^ound  ducts,  in  molding,  or  other  con6ned  locations. 

2.  When  the  temperature  of  a  wire  is  higher  than  that  of 
its  surroundings,  heat  escapes  from  the  wire.  A  wire  with 
a  rough  and  blackened  surface  loses  its  heat  more  rapidly 
than  one  with  a  bright »  shiny  surface*  Table  I  gives  the 
beating  effect  of  currents  in  bright  and  black  wires,  respect- 
ively, in  still  air.  The  figures  in  the  body  of  the  table  are 
the  diameters  of  the  wires  in  mils.  For  example,  to  carry 
1,000  amperes  with  a  rise  of  80^  C,  in  still  air  requires  a 
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TABLE   I 

SEATING    EFFECTS    IIP    CUHHKHTS 

(Bare  Capper  in  SHU  Air} 


Hut  in  Trtaperaitire.     Deimu  Centigrttdc 


Bright 


Black 


Bri^t       BImcV 


Brwhl       BJ&ck      Bright    :^ 


WS 

978 

960 

9^5 

SgS 

S60 

t  ,oao 

fi^o 

950 

7SS 

900 

745 

850 

708 

floo 

668 

7S<> 

62S 

696 

586 

642 

545 

5^ 

500   ' 

Sio 

454 

470 

404 

40a 

35^ 

343 

300 

311 

372 

286 

346 

^59 

220 

316 

'94 

tgi 

167 

ise 

140 

i%o 

III 

82 

76 

40 

38  i 

DianciPtei*  of  Wir<a.     Mil* 
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TABIiB  U 
HEATING    EFFECTS    OF    CURRENTS 

{Carrying  Capacity  of  Insulated  Wire  in  Afoldings) 


Rise  in  Temperature.     Degrees  Centigrade 


lO 

IS 

20 

30 

40 

SO 

60 

Diameters  of  Wires.     Mils 


70 


446 

411 

386 

Z(>7 

354 

427 

393 

369 

350 

338 

450 

409 

375 

352 

333 

321 

430 

390 

356 

Hi 

315 

304 

436 

408 

370 

ii7 

315 

298 

285 

448 

414 

386 

350 

317 

295 

380 

368 

437 

403 

375 

339 

308 

286 

270 

258 

425 

391 

364 

328 

298 

277 

260 

249 

411 

378 

352 

317 

287 

266 

250 

239 

398 

364 

340 

30s 

276 

256 

241 

239 

445 

Z^Z 

351 

326 

293 

265 

244 

230 

318 

431 

370 

338 

312 

281 

253 

232 

220 

206 

417 

354 

322 

300 

269 

240 

220 

208 

195 

400 

339 

308 

285 

25s 

228 

208 

19s 

183 

383 

322 

292 

270 

240 

214 

19s 

182 

170 

362 

302 

276 

253 

223 

200 

182 

168 

158 

J43 

284 

259 

237 

208 

185 

168 

154 

143 

J22 

264 

240 

218 

192 

169 

153 

139 

130 

300 

242 

220 

198 

174 

152 

139 

123 

116 

275 

220 

195 

175 

155 

135 

122 

108 

101 

250 

195 

175 

152 

132 

118 

104 

91 

86 

217 

169 

144 

128 

no 

95 

85 

75 

70 

178 

136 

115 

100 

8s 

7i 

66 

58 

54 

132 

100 

71 

69 

59 

50 

45 

40 

Z7 

78 

58 

42 

35 

30 

39 
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1,000 
950 

QOO 
850 

Soo 

700 
650 

500 
475 
45^ 

400 

375 

3^5 

300 

*7S 

ioo 

*7S 
ISO 

100 

QO 
60 
7D 
60 

SO 
40 

30 
10 


TABI.E  I 

HEATING     EFFECTS^    OF    CUBREKTS 
( jfftfiv  Copper  in  Stili  Air) 


tUsn  In  Tempetmt  uw .     I>e:ere»  Centii0ii<l« 


Ut 

ao 

<*» 

do 

BmH 

Black 

Bright 

Black 

Brighi 

Bltick 

BrUiht 

BUik 

Di&dae|3??r*  u|  Wir^s.     Mila 


968 

911 

ISO 

930 

S7S 

7^3 

»93 

S44 

69s 

858 

809 

666 

'  1,000 

8=3 

77' 

638 

9S<> 

785 

734 

610 

060 

900 

748 

696 

5S0 

910 

850 

?oa 

660 

55^ 

S5S 

800 

668 

631 

5'8 

Sjs 

775 

64» 

60J 

5c*3 

905 

98Q 

S08 

750 

G2S 

58.1 

«8S 

578 

94« 

780 

7=^5 

607 

S^j 

461 

960 

9^3 

751 

700 

584 

543 

455 

9»S 

H^ 

7>3 

^75 

5^3 

523 

459 

80s 

843 

696  ' 

64S 

S4I 

5C»i 

4JI 

S60 

RnK 

669 

620 

530 

479 

406 

I  tOOO 

Sao 

770 

641 

S93 

498 

457 

387 

95^ 

7S? 

73  * 

612 

564 

475 

435 

369 

900 

745 

690 

581 

536 

453 

413 

350 

S50 

70S 

^54 

550 

S06 

42S  , 

390 

33< 

&00 

668 

615 

5'9 

475 

403 

366 

31J 

750 

fisS 

575 

4S7 

444 

377 

341 

392 

696 

586 

534 

453 

4ra 

3St 

3*7 

273 

64:^ 

545 

494 

419 

379 

3^3 

291 

352 

sm 

500 

453 

3^4 

345 

296 

36s 

229 

53^ 

454 

406 

349 

3)o 

366 

339 

2<^ 

470 

404 

360 

3H 

^7'l 

226 

210 

194 

40S 

35> 

30S 

270 

235 

206 

iBi 

161 

343 

300 

^53 

226 

JQS 

170 

i5<3  ' 

I3S 

3iS 

37a 

337 

208 

178 

158  , 

137 

1^3 

2S6 

'i^d 

au 

196 

161 

143 

i?4 

]  J2 

259 

220 

IQO 

170 

143 

127 

itq 

]0O 

:i26 

194 

167   1 

150 

'35 

112 

97 

87 

tgi 

167 

143   1 

ijo  1 

10& 

95 

82 

74 

15^ 

UCJ 

117 

to3 

86 

78 

68 

6t 

1^0 

iir 

90 

H 

66 

60 

54 

4« 

^2 

76 

63 

5o 

45 

44 

40 

36 

40 

38 

37 

35 

30 

2a 

ii6 

^ 
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TABIiB  II 
HEATING    EFFECTS    OF    CURRENTS 

{Carrying  Capacity  of  Insulated  Wire  in  Moldings) 


6 

Rise  in  Temperature.  Degrees  Centigrade 

5 

10 

15 

20 

30 

40 

so 

60 

70 

< 

Diameters  of  Wires.  Mils 

/ 

300 

446 

411 

386 

3(^7 

354 

280 

427 

393 

369 

350 

338 

260 

450 

409 

375 

352 

Z2,Z 

321 

240 

430 

390 

356 

332, 

315 

304 

220 

436 

408 

370 

ZZ7 

315 

298 

28s 

200 

448 

414 

386 

350 

Z^7 

295 

280 

268 

190 

437 

403 

375 

339 

308 

286 

270 

258 

180 

425 

391 

364 

328 

298 

277 

260 

249 

170 

411 

378 

352 

Z^7 

287 

266 

250 

239 

160 

398 

364 

340 

305 

276 

256 

241 

229 

150 

445 

383 

351 

326 

293 

265 

244 

230 

218 

140 

431 

370 

338 

312 

281 

253 

232 

220 

206 

130 

417 

354 

322 

300 

269 

240 

220 

208 

195 

120 

400 

339 

308 

285 

255 

228 

208 

195 

182 

no 

383 

322 

292 

270 

240 

214 

195 

182 

170 

100 

362 

302 

276 

253 

223 

200 

182 

168 

158 

90 

343 

284 

259 

237 

208 

X85 

168 

154 

143 

80 

322 

264 

240 

218 

192 

169 

153 

139 

130 

70 

300 

242 

220 

198 

174 

152 

139 

123 

116 

60 

275 

220 

195 

175 

155 

135 

122 

108 

lOI 

50 

250 

19s 

^75 

152 

132 

118 

104 

91 

86 

40 

217 

169 

144 

128 

no 

95 

85 

75 

70 

30 

178 

136 

115 

100 

85 

7^ 

66 

58 

54 

20 

132 

100 

71 

69 

59 

50 

45 

40 

Z7 

10 

78 

58 

42 

35 

30 
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TABLE   III 

DtAMKTEES    OF    WIRES    OF    VAHIOUS    MATERIALS 

THAT    WILL    BE    FUSED    BY    A    CURRENT    OF 

GIVEN    STREMBTIl 


(mn.  Preece,  F.  R.  SJ 


1 


1 

Dwncters. 

Inch 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1^ 

1 

1 

^ 

3 

\ 

,0021 

.0016 

<^33 

■0033 

'O035 

.0047 

.0072 

0083 

.ticSi 

a 

-OOJ4 

»oo4t 

<»5J 

■ocSi 

.0056 

.0074 

.0113 

0132 

.QISS 

3 

.0044 

.0054 

«=7 

,0069 

.0074 

,0097 

.0149 

0*73 

.ote8 

4 

^0051 

,0065 

.0084 

.0084 

.oc^ 

,ott7 

.ot8i 

*02I 

.0203 

S 

.0061 

.0076 

.Q09» 

.0097 

.0104 

■*^i3<^ 

.oar 

^5W4J 

,0236 

lO 

^oop8 

.oia 

-0155 

.0154 

.0164 

.oatfi 

.0334 

,o3«« 

■037s 

n 

.0129 

.0158 

.0303 

,oao2 

,0*15 

^0283 

■°437 

.0506 

.o49> 

so 

.0156 

-0191 

.0246 

.0245 

.oa6i 

.0343 

,0529 

-0613 

<?595 

as 

.0181 

.0^11 

.02S6 

.0284 

0303 

.0398 

.0614 

.0711 

0D9 

3° 

.0^05 

.oiS 

-0333 

.033 

-034a 

^^l 

.0694 

oSoj 

.0779 

JS 

.0337 

.0377 

,0558 

'03S^ 

"^m 

mgB 

.0769 

.C89 

.0S64 

40 

-024B 

n^^ 

.0391 

.038S 

.0414 

■0545 

.0S4 

'<^73 

c>944 

45 

.026S 

^0328 

.C423 

.042 

.0448 

>os89 

.0909 

^1052 

.ton 

SO 

.0286 

■03S^ 

-0454 

.045 

.04S 

.0632 

■097s 

^1129 

.I09S 

60 

0325 

039? 

'051J 

.0509 

.0543 

■0714 

.not 

■1^75 

1^37 

70 

.036 

.044 

.<^sm 

.0564 

.0601 

.0791 

.122 

^1413 

■i37< 

JSo 

^0394 

.04S1 

.0621 

.061 G 

.0657 

.0864 

-1334 

.1544 

.1499 

9c 

,0426 

,oS^ 

.0672 

.CJ667 

.0711 

093s 

^1443 

.1671 

.1621 

100 

<>4S7 

.0558 

.072 

-^^7'5 

.076:1 

.1003 

>S48 

,179a 

1739 

1 30 

.0516 

.063 

-0814 

.nRoH 

.0S61 

■^^3S 

.1748 

,2024 

t964 

140 

.057^ 

-0698 

.0902 

►oSgs 

.0954 

■"55 

■1937 

■^243 

,2176 

160 

.0635 

■°7&3 

.0986 

.097S 

.1043 

■T372 

.211S 

'3453 

3379 

i»o 

.0676 

.0826 

.1066 

1056 

,1128 

.1484 

.2291 

.2652 

J573 

200 

07^5 

.qSS6 

,1144 

-"35 

.121 

.1593 

.2457 

■^845 

.276 

"5 

.0784 

.C958 

-1^37 

.rz38 

.1309 

,1722 

,2658 

-3077 

.29S6 

250 

,0841 

.102B 

-1327 

■13*7 

.1404 

.1848 

.2851 

-3301 

3*^3 

375 

.0897 

1095 

,1414 

.1404 

'M97 

.1969 

^3038 

^3S^^ 

-3417 

30Q 

09s 

.Ii6t 

.1408 

^1487 

.1586 

,2086 

*3a3 

37*8 

3617 

I 


I 
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bright  wire  911  mils  in  dianieter,  but  a  black  wire  of  only 
7p5(1  mils  diameter  will  carry  the  same  current  with  the  same 
temperature  rise.  Table  11  gives  the  heating  effects  of  elec- 
tric currents  in  insulated  wires  used  in  moldings*  Heal 
escapes  more  readily  from  a  wire  to  its  insulation  and  the 
moldings  than  from  a  brigrht,   bare  wire   to   still  air;  for 

TABLE   IV 
CARRmvO    CAPACITY    OF    G£RMAN-S1L%'£B    WIR£ 


Number 
B.&a 

Circular 
Mils 

Maximum  Current 
Amperes 

Feet  per  Ohm 

lo 

10,381 

6.8 

6o.go 

11 

8.234 

S7 

47.60 

12 

6.5^9 

4.8 

37*80 

n 

5.178 

4.0 

29.90 

H 

4.106 

3 -4 

33.70 

IS 

3t3S7 

2.8 

18.80 

i6 

2.SS3 

a. 4 

14.90 

57 

2,048 

2.0 

11.80 

iS 

t,6i4 

17 

9  40 

19 

1.28B 

1.4 

7  35 

20 

1,021 

1,2 

5  91 

2t 

Sto 

t.o 

4.69 

aa 

643 

^83 

3-7* 

^3 

509 

.70 

a  95 

H 

404 

'S9 

^  n 

35 

320 

.49 

1.85 

s6 

554 

,4a 

1.47 

27 

201 

35 

1. 16 

example,  according  to  Table  I,  to  carry  300  amperes  with  40*^  C. 
temperature  ri!?e  in  still  air  requires  a  bright  wire  475  mils  in 
diameter »  while  according  to  Table  II  an  insulated  wire  in 
molding  to  do  the  same  thing  need  be  only  41 1  mils  in  diameter. 

3t    Table  III  gives  the  currents  that  will  just  fuse,  or 
melt,  wires  of  different  materials*     The  fusing  effect  of  a 
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current  depends  on  the  readiness  with  which  heat  can  escape 
from  the  wire.  If  a  very  short  wire  is  clamped  between 
terminals,  heat  will  escape  to  the  terminals:  if  a  fuse  is 
installed  where  air  circulates  freely,  the  air -currents  will 
carry  away  heat,  etc.  For  these  reasons*  fuses  must  be  of 
sufficient  length  so  that  the  heat  imparted  to  the  terminals 
cannot  appreciably  change  the  melting  point;  they  must  also 

TABIiE  V 
CARRYING    CAPACITY    OF    GALVANIC ED-1  HON    WIRE 


Nuni>3er 

MaxiTtium 

=^ 

Washburn  &  Moen 

Circular 
Mils 

Current 

Feet  per 
Ohm 

Gauge 

Amperes 

1 

i_      ^ 

59.536 

5I-S 

6450 

k 

S0.62S 

45-5 

5490 

1      s 

42.849 

40.0 

463.0 

■     ^ 

36.864 

35S 

398.0 

m 

31.329 

313 

3370 

W    « 

26,244 

27-5 

283.0 

9 

21,904 

23.8 

2j6.0 

1 

i8,aas 

30.6 

196.0 

It 

14,400 

16.9 

^SSo 

$4 

11.025 

I3S 

119. 0 

n 

8,464 

10.7 

91  4 

14 

6,400 

8.4 

69,1 

n 

5.184 

71 

56,0 

x6 

3.969 

5-7 

43.S 

*7 

1         2.9«6 

4-3 

3^  4 

i 


be  installed  where  air-currents  cannot  affect  them.  Fuses, 
therefore,  are  usually  1  inch  or  more  long  and  are  enclosed. 
In  the  absence  of  air,  a  conductor  will  carry  a  much  larger 
current  without  fusing  than  if  air  is  present.  For  this 
reason,  in  rheostats  and  electric-heating  apparatus,  where  a 
high  current  density  in  the  conductors  or  an  intense  heat  is 
desirable,  the  wire  is  embedded  in  cement,  enamel,  or  other 
substance,  which  not  only  insulates  the  conductors,  but  also 
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excludes  the  air  from  around  them*     The  incandescent  lamp 

affords  an  example  of  the  advantage  o£  excluding  air  from  a 
highly  heated  conductor.  If  even  a  very  small  quantity  of 
air  remains  id  a  lamp  globe,  the  life  of  the  lamp  will  be 

TABLE  VI 
CARRTINO    CAPACITY    OP    TIHNMD-IRON    WIRE 


1 

J5 

jis 

T3ll 

1^ 

1 

(8  . 

1^^  % 

tM 

S 
E  ^ 

r 

1 

1  111 

1 

<   3 

1 

■  : 

16.509 

17  40 

20.30 

43.6 

250*00 

.04000 

0050 

13.094 

14.60 

17.10 

366 

173,00 

^03300  : 

0066 

lO 

10*381 

1 2,  JO 

14.30 

30.8 

137.00 

.02751 

0095 

h" 

8,2i4 

10.30 

12. GO 

25.8 

108.00 

.02182 

OI3I 

1" 

6,529 

8- 70 

10.10 

11.7 

86.40 

-01730 

otSj 

■  '' 

5,178 

7-30 

8.50 

18.3 

68.50 

-01372 

0245 

1'' 

4,106 

6.10 

7.10 

15-3 

l^'^^ 

.01089 

0353 

■  '5 

3*257 

5-10 

6,00 

la.g 

43-10 

.00863 

0492 

16 

3.5^3 

4-30 

5.00 

10.8 

34  10 

.00685 

0690 

17 

2,048 

3.60 

4,20 

91 

27.ro 

-00543 

0960 

i8 

1,624 

3,00 

3*50 

7-6 

21-40 

.00430 

1345 

19 

1, 288 

2-50 

2.90 

6-3 

16.50 

.00341 

1963 

« 

1.021 

2.20 

2  50 

5  4 

13  SO 

.00271 

2636 

■  " 

810 

1.80 

2. to 

4-S 

10.70  ' 

.00231 

3725 

~  77 

<543 

i.S«> 

1,77 

3.8 

S.49 

.00184 

5220 

|'4 

509 

1.30 

r.49 

3-2 

6-73 

.00146 

7350 

404 

i,oS 

I .  ao 

2-3 

5-34 

,00116  I 

03s 

much  shortened;   and  if  the  filament  were  in  open  air,  it 
would  immediately  be  consumed* 

I     4#    The  resistance  wire  in  rheostats  and  in  electric-beat- 
ing apparatus,  if  properly  protected  from  the  air,  may  be 
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operated  at  red  heat  without  material  injury;  but  this  is  sel- 
dom done,  because  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  good  insulation 
at  such  high  temperatures,  and,  moreover,  such  intense  heat 
in  these  appliances  is  seldom  necessary.  Tables  IV*  V.  and 
VI  give  the  safe  carrying  capacities  of  various  materials  used 
for  rheostats  and  electric-heating  appliances.  These  figures 
are  for  continuous  service  in  open  air;  for  intermittent 
service,  as  in  motor-starting  rheostats,  or  for  service  in  the 
absence  of  air,  considerably  more  current  can  be  caiTied_ 
safely,  as  indicated  by  the  fifth  column  in  Table  VL 


APPLICATIONS  OF  ELECTRIC  HEAT 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

5i  Advantajofes. — In  the  electrical  devices  thus  far  con- 
sidered, the  development  of  heat  has  been  an  undesirable 
incident  rather  than  an  object.  Under  some  conditions,  how- 
ever, it  becomes  highly  desirable  and  possibly  economical  to 
convert  electricity  into  heat.  Some  of  the  advantages  of 
electric  heat  are  as  follows:  ( 1 )  Its  instant  availability  on 
closing  a  switch;  (2)  its  perfect  control,  as  heat  may  be 
obtained  by  its  use  in  almost  any  intensity  desired;  (3)  its 
perfect  adaptability,  as  it  may  be  applied  to  the  exact  location 
desired  and  in  such  a  way  that  only  very  little  heat  escapes 
to  the  surrounding  air  or  other  objects;  (4)  the  absence  of 
smoke,  flame,  dust,  poisonous  gases,  etc.;  (5)  the  absence 
of  fuel,  ashes,  etc.  to  be  handled,  or  fires  to  be  maintained; 
(6)  the  decreased  danger  from  fire  or  explosions. 

6.  Effect  on  Central  Station. — The  applications  of 
electric  heat  are  very  numerous,  and  fortunately  for  the 
interests  of  central-station  owners  and  managers,  most  of 
these  applications  call  for  electric  power  during  those  hours 
when  the  station  and  the  transmission  system  are  not  other- 
wise loaded  to  their  full  capacity.  The  addition  of  a  day  load 
to  an  ordinary  lighting  station  is  a  source  of  considerable 
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ifit  to  the  station,  Inasmuch  as  such  a  load  calls  for  no  add!- 
ional  investment  in  generating  eqiiipment  or  in  transmission 
lines,  but  permits  the  use  of  apparatus  already  installed  at 
more  nearly  a  constant  load*  With  a  good  day  load  of  motors 
or  heating  apparatus,  engines  and  generators  that  would 
otherwise  be  idle  and  useless  all  day  may  be  kept  runniog  at 
a  considerable  profit. 

It  is  evident,  then*  that  a  station  can  afford  to  sell  power 
during  its  periods  of  light  load  cheaper  than  during  its  max- 
imum load,  or,  as  commonly  called,  its  pt^ak  of  Imd;  and  many 
stations,  in  order  to  encourage  a  day  load^  offer  special  rates 
or  other  inducements  for  the  use  of  motors,  heating  appli- 
ances, etc,  that  are  ordinarily  in  use  only  during  the  day. 
Central-station  managers  should  therefore  be  familiar  with 
all  electrical  devices  that  may  add  to  day  loads,  and  should 
lose  no  opportunity  to  impress  the  public  with  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  electricity.  Electric  heating 
presents  a  very  promising  field  for  such  work. 

7,  ReiotiTe  Costs.^The  greatest  arguments  in  favor 
of  electric  heating  are  its  convenience  and  cleanliness;  these 
in  many  cases  are  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  objection  of 
increased  cost.  The  relative  cost  of  heating  by  electricity 
and  by  burning  coal  or  gas  depends  on  the  continuity  of  the 
service  required,  as  well  as  on  the  relative  prices  of  electric 
power  and  of  fuel.  H  a  small  amount  of  heat  is  required 
intermittently  for  short  periods  only,  as  for  beating  fiat  irons, 
it  may  prove  more  economical  to  use  an  iron  that  is  heated 
electrically  rather  than  to  maintain  a  fire  in  a  range,  with  its 
great  waste  of  heat.  In  any  case,  it  has  been  found  that  electric 
power  at  2i  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  is  about  equal  to  gas  at 
$1  per  thousand  feet,  and  that  for  cooking  and  miscellaneous 
heating,  electric  power  at  4  to  5  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  can 
compete  successfully  with  coal  at  from  $6  to  $7,50  per  ton. 
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THAWING  FROZEN  WATER  PIPES  ■ 

8.  General  Method. — The  process  of  thawing  frozen 
water  pipes  by  electricity  consists  simply  in  sendioi:  through 
the  pipe  a  current  of  electricity  large  enough  to  heat  it. 
Alternating  current  is  generally  used^  because  almost  any 
current  strength  desired  can  be  easily  obtained.  In  cities 
and  towns  where  the  winters  are  severe,  many  of  the  central 
stations  provide  special  transformers,  each  having  a  sec- 
ondary winding  of  a  few  turns  of  very  heavy  copper  capable 
of  carrying  large  currents,  A  transformer,  together  with  the 
necessary  cables*  terminal  clamps,  measuring  instruments, 
rheostats,  etc,  is  mounted  on  a  wagon  or  sled,  and  one  or 
more  such  outfits  are  kept  in  almost  continuous  use  through 
the  freezing  weather. 

When  a  request  is  made  for  the  services  of  the  pipe- thaw- 
ing outfit »  it  is  hauled  to  the  desired  place,  the  terminals  of 
tile  primary  coil  connected  to  the  high-voltage  lighting  cir- 
cuit»  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  coil  to  the  frozen  section 
of  the  pipe,  one  at  each  end,  and  an  electric  current  of  the 
proper  strength  turned  on.  The  current  strength  should  be 
suitable  for  the  work  to  be  performed;  a  large  pipe  of  low 
resistance  will  require  a  larger  current  than  a  small  pipe. 
Too  large  a  current  may  injure  the  pipe;  hence,  it  is  better 
to  use  a  more  moderate  current  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
The  length  of  time  required  to  produce  running  water  in 
pipes  that  are  frozen  solid  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  current  used. 

9.  Pipe-Thawing  Data. — Table  VII  gives  figures 
obtained  in  practice,  showing  the  diameters  and  lengths  of 
frozen  pipes,  and  the  amperes,  volts,  and  time  required  to 
produce  running  water  in  each  size.  These  results  are  prob- 
ably a  fair  sample  of  what  will  always  be  obtained  in  prac- 
tice, but  are  too  inconsistent  to  permit  the  making  of  definite 
rules  to  be  followed  in  all  cases.  For  example,- a  1-inch 
pipe  700  feet  long  embedded  in  solidly  frozen  ground 
required  175  amperes  for  6  hours,  while  another  pipe  of  the 
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TABLE  VII 
PIPE-THAWING    DATA 


Diameter 
Inches 

Length 
Feet 

Material 

Amperes 

Volts 

Time 
Minutes 

SO 

Lead 

250 

15 

S 

50 

Iron 

250 

20 

S 

70 

Iron 

300 

16 

IS 

100 

Iron 

150 

20 

45 

180 

Lead 

185 

35 

15 

40 

Iron 

300 

50 

8 

60 

Iron 

320 

no 

25 

75 

Iron 

100 

50 

5 

80 

Iron 

300 

no 

23 

100 

Iron 

135 

55      . 

10 

100 

Iron 

300 

no 

II 

150 

Lead 

250 

50 

12 

200 

Iron 

no 

50 

6 

200 

Iron 

120 

50 

I 

240 

Iron 

250 

52 

30 

250   * 

Iron 

120 

50 

10 

250 

Iron 

400 

50 

20 

380 

Iron 

300 

30 

10 

45 

Iron 

140 

220 

17 

90 

Iron 

280 

no 

10 

100 

Iron 

175 

220 

15 

150 

Iron 

200 

40 

20 

150 

Iron 

280 

no 

120 

220 

Iron 

60 

105 

75 

250 

Iron 

400 

50 

20 

250 

Iron 

500 

50 

20 

600 

Iron 

60 

50 

60 

700 

Iron 

175 

55 

300 

li 

130 

Iron 

340 

no 

90 

2 

20 

Iron 

2,000 

6 

180 

2 

50 

Iron 

500 

50 

120 

2 

60 

Iron 

t6o 

50 

4 

2 

300 

Iron 

250 

52 

150 

4 

800 

Iron 

300 

50 

180 

6 

400 

Iron 

800 

no 

70 

8 

700 

Iron 

1,000 

2,400 

u 
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same  diameter  and  600  feet  long,  but  much  less  solidly 
frozen,  required  only  60  amperes  for  1  hour*  It  ii  very 
seldom  that  an  ordinary  bouse  pipe  requires  more  than  from 
30  to  50  volts  and  300  amperes, 

10*     Tliawiiig^  Trausformers* — The  tbawln^  tran^ 
former  should  be  compact  and  easily  portable.     If  spedaUy 
desired,  the  transformer  usually  has  a  large  magnetic  leak- 
age, so  that  with  heavy  secondary  currents  there  will  be  a 
considerable  drop  of  voltage;  in  fact,  such  a  transformer 
may  be  short-circuited  for  several  minutes  without  injury. 
This  design  makes  the  transformer  so  bulky  that  it  Is  used. 
only  for  work  requiring  fairly  low  secondary  voltages;  fo 
higher  voltages,   an   ordinary   lighting  transformer  with 
choke  coil  in  series  is  used.     The  choke  coil  accomplishes 
the  same  object  as  the   magnetic  leakage   in   the   special 
transformers. 


-^ 


11.     Connections. — There  should  be  very  little  resist- ^^^^ 
ance  in  the  secondary  circait;  that  is,  the  secondary  main^  ^^^^ 

should  be  short,  anc^^sid 


Trcmsfoi 


Pig,  1 


all  contacts  shoulc:^  MA 
be  made  secure.     Ixrm  :ia 
thawing    house    pi  f  sni- 
ping, one  secoodan^ — j 
lead  is  usually  coiL^ir^^ 
nected  to  a  faucet  anc^  ^d 
the  other  to  the  pip^  -«e 
where   it  enters  th»       e 
house,  to  a  hydran^^v^ 
or  to  a  faucet  in        ^ 
neighboring  houses? 
the  object   being  to 
send  the  curreni  t 
through  al!  thefroK&jj 
section.     la  thawiog^ 


street  mains,  connections  may  be  made  to  two  hydrants  of  to 
one  hydrant  and  the  pipe  beyond  the  frozen  section,  as  showfl 
in  Fig,  1, 


p 
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WELDING 
12,    Thomson    Welding   Process* — By   the    ordinary 
process  of  weldingi  two  pieces  of  metal  are  heated  to  the 

proper  welding  temperature  and  then^  while  still  hot,  are 
hatnroered  together  as  one  piece*  Many  welding  operations 
that  would  be  very  difficult  by  this  process  may  be  easily 
perfonned  by  aid  of  electric  current j  that  is,  by  the  process 
of  electric  weldlnK* 

The  Tttomsou  welding  process,  which  is  more  widely 
used  than  any  other,  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig,  2.  Alternating 
current  is  used  for  the  same 
reason  as  giyen  for  its  use  in  j 
thawing  frozen  water  pipes; 
namelyt  because  a  large  current 
at  a  low  voltage  is  thereby  easily 
obtained.  The  current  from  an 
alternator  a  flows  through  the 
primary  coil  d  oi  a  transformer  ^ 
by  way  of  a  switch  i?,  A  reg- 
ulator f — preferably  an  adjust- 
able reactance  coil,  though  an 
adjustable  resistance  could  be 
used — enables  the  primary  cur- 
rent to  be  adjusted  as  desired. 
The  laminated  core  c  passes 
through  both  the  primary  coil  d 
aod  the  secondary  coil  e.  The 
secondary  coil  consists  of  a 
very  few  turns,  sometimes  only  one,  of  heavy  copper,  and 
has  its  terminals  connected  to  the  water-cooled  clamps  f,^ 
holding  the  pieces  /,  m  to  be  welded.  Handles  //,  X-  operate 
the  cams,  by  which  pieces  /,  m  are  clamped.  One  clamp 
is  movable,  so  that  the  pieces  may  be  forced  together 
when  hot  enough;  this  is  sometimes  done  by  hand  and 
sometimes  automatically  by  air  pressure,  weights,  or 
springs. 
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13.     Only  a  very  low  voltagfe  is  needed  in  the  secondary 

circuit,  but  a  current  as  high  as  60^000  amperes  per  sqnare 
inch  may  be  oecessary  in  welding  some  metals,  as  for 
example,  copper.  A  low  frequency,  50  cycles  or  !ess  is  pre- 
ferred, especially  for  heavy  work  where  the  current  density 
is  very  greats  because  high  frequency  together  with  high- 
current  density  causes  high -inductive  effect  with  a  corre- 
spending   reduction  of    the   power   factor   of   the    systec 


.^ 
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Fig.  3 

14.  Fig.  3  shows  a  Thomson  welder  for  miscellaneous 
work  up  to  6-square-inch  cross-section.  A  flat  iron  hoop  is 
shown  in  position  for  welding,  but  different  forms  of  clamps 
permit  the  handling  of  a  variety  of  work.  The  transformer 
is  contained  in  the  base  a  of  the  welder,  and  the  work  is 
held  by  clamps  ^,r,  operated  by  handles  d,e,  A  lever  /and 
a  toggle  ^^  serve  to  force  the  clamp  c  toward  d  when  the 
proper  heat  is  attained.  Water  is  circulated  through  the 
clamps  by  means  of  pipes  h,h' ,h.  The  pipe  h!  is  a  piece  of 
rubber  hose,  which  affords  the  necessary  flexibility  and  also 


^ 


prevents  the  passage  of  current  between  the  clamps  by  way 
of  the  pipe.  The  ourrent  can  pass  from  one  clamp  to  the 
other  either  by  crossing  the  joint  to  be  welded  or  by  going 
around  the  unjointed  portion  of  the  hoop;  much  the  larger 
portion  takes  the  shorter  path  across  the  joint  between  the 
clamps  and  heats  the  abutting  ends  of  the  hoop.  The  welder 
Just  described  is  a  simple  type;  for  some  special  work, 
welders  are  used  in  which  hydraulic  pressure  is  applied  and 
regulated  automaticaUy. 

15.  WeltUngf  Transformer.^ — ^In  Fig.  4  is  shown  one 
style  of  welding  transformer  that  wilt  illustrate  the  principles 
of  all.    This  transformer  has  two  laminated  cores,  one  of 
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Pta.  4 

which  is  shown  at  a.  Linked  with  each  core  is  a  heavy 
copper  casting  h  thai  forms  the  secondary  winding  of  only 
one  turn*  A  slit  c  between  the  clamps  d  compels  the  second- 
ary current  to  pass  through  the  work  held  between  the 
clamps.  The  primary  coil  is  not  shown  in  the  figurei  but 
Its  place  is  in  the  recess  sho\\Ti  in  the  secondary  casting. 
In  such  a  transformer  there  can  be  only  very  little  magnetic 
leakage,  and  the  secondary  current  may  be  very  large.  The 
secondary  circuit  of  a  welding  transformer  may  take  any 
form  most  convenient  for  clamping  and  holding  the  work. 
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16.  Power  Required  for  Electric  Weldfiig, — The 
time  required  for  making  a  weld  varies  inversely  with  the 
amomn  of  power  supplied;  that  h,  the  greater  the  power 
the  shorter  the  txine*  and  the  less  the  power  the  longer  the 
time.  Metals  that  are  deteriorated  by  being  heated,  such  as 
copper,  brass,  and  tool  steel,  must  be  welded  rapidly*  The 
pressure  must  be  great  enough  to  crowd  out  from  the  weld 
all  metal  harmed  by  the  heat, 

Table  VHI,  given  by  the  Thomson  Electric  Welding  Com- 
pany, shows  the  power  required  for  welding  iron,  copper,  and 
brass  of  varying  cross-sections.     Tests  have  shown  that  from 

■  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  power  supplied  is  actually  used  in 
making  the  weld,  so  that  there  is  comparatively  little  heat 
wasted.  Although  there  is  a  great  loss  of  heat  in  the  steam 
engine,  and  also  some  loss  in  the  dynamo,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  fuel  cost  for  electric  welding  is  but  little  more 
than  for  welding  by  the  ordinary  process,  because  in  the 
electric  process,  nearly  all  the  heat  is  applied  just  where  it 
is  wanted* 

117,  Advantaf^es,^ — Electric  welding  is  especially 
adapted  to  intermittent  work  and  to  making  welds  where  it 
would  be  very  diilicult  to  apply  the  heat  by  any  other 
method.  When  metals  are  heated  by  electric  current,  the 
central  part  gets  hot  first;  hence,  electric  welds  are  solid 
throughout.  Welds  made  by  the  ejcternal  application  of  heat 
are  often  imperfect  in  the  center,  leaving  the  joint  weak. 

H  18.  Rail  Welding. — A  special  application  of  the  Thom- 
son welding  process  is  the  joining  of  steel  rails,  thus  making 
the  track  one  continuous  piece.  When  rails  are  surrounded 
by  paving,  it  has  been  found  that  they  can  be  joined  in  this 
way  without  being  thrown  out  of  line  by  the  expansion  and 
contraction  due  to  heat  and  cold.  Before  the  weld  is  madei 
the  surfaces  to  be  welded  are  thoroughly  cleaned  either  by 
grinding  or  by  means  of  a  sand  b!ast, 

■  A  special  form  of  welder  is  suspended  from  a  boom  car- 
ried by  a  car  designed  for  the  purpose;  the  contacta  of  tho 
welder  are  brought  against  opposite  sides  of  the  rail,  and,  by 
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means  oi  the  current,  two  pieces  of  iron  are  welded  on  at  the 
joint »  one  piece  on  each  side.     When  the  pieces  have  iaecii 
heated  to  a  welding  beat*  pressure  is  applied  by  means  oi  a 
hydraulic  jack.     A  joint  made  in  this  manner  on  a  70-potmd 
rail  will  stand  a  strain  of  279,000  pounds,  whereas  the  max- 
imum strain  placed  on  the  rail  on  account  of  variations  m 
temperature  is  150,000  pounds. 

The  current  for  welding  is  obtained  from  a  iransfonn«t, 
the  primary  of  which  is  supplied   from  a  rotary  converter 
that  takes  direct  current  at  500  volts  from  the  trolley  line 
and  converts  it  to  about  300  volts  altematinir.     The  aver^^e 
current  supplied  to  the  primary  of  the  transformer  durin  ^  a 
welding  operation   is   about   650   amperes.     The  electri<ial 
mAfftm^f^  conductivity  of  the  joint  is  as  great  as  tiiat 

I  (  of  the  rail  itself*  and  under  proper  e^>Ti- 

ditions  four  joints  per  hour  can  be  m£«.« 


ANNEAUNU 

19»     Electric  anneal  I  ii|^,  anot1r»«r 
application  of  electric  heating,  is  a  pr^<i>c 

iess  by  which  parts  of  steel  plates  or  e^^f. 
ings  on  which  it  is  desired  to  perforiTj 
machine  work  are  softened.     The  heavp 
secondary  terminals  of  a  special  transformer  are  placed  on 
the  part  to  be  softened*  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  and  a  large  cur^ 
rent  sent  through  it.     The  part  is  thereby  heated  and  soft^ 
ened,  but  other  parts  ol  the  casting  are  not  affected. 


FiG.  5 


EI.ECTROT.YTIC  FORGE 

20,  An  electrolytic  forffe,  or  temperlnipf  tiath*  con* 
sists  of  a  metalltc-lined  vessel  containing  water  or  a  snitable 
solution.  The  solution  is  made  the  positive  electrode  of  a 
direct-current  dynamo,  while  a  piece  of  metal  to  be  heated  is 
made  the  negative  electrode.  Fig.  6  illustrates  the  device; 
the  piece  of  metal  a  rests  on  a  contact  bar  e,  to  wbicb  the 
negative  side  of  the  circuit  is  connected,  and  exteads  mio 


he  liquid  /?.    The  vessel  c  has  a  metal  Mninz  d,  to  which  the 
positive  side  of  the  circuit  is  connected- 

When  the  metal  is  plunged  into  the  liquid  and  touched  to 
the  rod  e,  a  current  begins  to  flow  through  the  liquid  to  the 
rod  and  a  lajrer  of  hydrog^en  gas  immediately  forms  around 
the  submerged  portion.  The  gas  introduces  so  much  resist- 
ance between  the  metal  and  the  liquid  that  intense  heat  is 


developed  at  the  surface  of  the  metal*  By  adjusting  the 
strength  of  the  current  and  the  time  it  is  allowed  to  flow,  any 
required  degree  of  heat  can  be  obtained i  even  to  melting  the 
metah  This  is  called  the  Hoho  proeeBs,  after  its  discoverer, 
Paul  Hobo.  lu  a  modification  of  the  process,  the  metal  is 
brought  in  contact  with  only  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and 
the  liberated  hydrogen  is  burned,  thus  helping  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  metal, 

21.  By  the  Hoho  process,  metals  may  be  tempered  with 
a  great  degree  of  accuracy.  The  current  may  be  adjusted 
until  the  submerged  portion  of  the  metal  is  at  the  proper 
temperature  and  then  shut  offi  leaving  the  metal  in  contact 
with  cold  water  or  temperinif  solution  ajid  thus  tempering  it, 

I  Any  composition  it  is  des^ired  to  use  in  tempering  may  be 
Dissolved  in  the  liquid.  The  heating  is  under  such  perfect 
Bontrol  that  the  tempering  may  be  carried  to  any  desired 
depth   from  the  surface  of  the  metal*      Suitable  insulating 
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shields  placed  over  portions  of  the  metal  prevent  the 
development  of  heat  on  surfaces  that  are  not  to  be  tempered 
Lar^e  surfaces,  such  as  the  wearing  surfaces  of  steel  rails, 
steel  axles,  shafting,  cannon,  etc.,  may  he  tempered  by 
exposing  small  portions  at  a  time  to  the  action  of  the 
current  and  the  tempering  bath,  the  remaining  portions 
being  covered  with  shields.  J 

By  the  Hoho  process,  metals  are  heated  in  an  envelope  of 
hydrogen  gas,  which  prevents  oxidation  and  thus  makes  this 
process  very  desirable  for  all  operations  where  oxidation  is] 
objectionable.     Solderiogr  is  one  such  operation,  and  metals 
that  are  very  difficult  to  solder  by  any  other  process  can  be] 
easily  soldered  by  using  an  electrolytic  forge. 


FtTRNACES 

22,  When  current  is  made  to  flow  across  an  atr^ 
between  two  electrodes,  ao  eiecitic  art^  a  bow-shaped  flaroe  oil 
great  brilliancy  and  intense  heat,  is  produced.  The  tempef*| 
ature  of  the  electric  arc  is  the  highest  attainable,  being  in  the ! 
Deighborhood  of  3,500°  C>;  and  in  an  electric  fnrDace,  ml 
which  the  arc  is  confined  in  an  enclosed  space«  any  knovmj 
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substance  can  be  melted  or  vaporized.  Carbon  is  near^ 
always  used  for  electrodes,  as  it  will  best  withstand  the  heat*] 
Fig.  7  shows  a  simple  form  of  electric  furnace,  consistioe 
of  a  crucible  a  of  refractory  material  surrounded  by  firehrick 
and  covered  by  a  fireclay  slab  b.  Carbon  rods  r,  d  enter  from 
each  side  and  form  the  electrodes.  The  arc  is  started  either 
by  sliding  one  carbon  in  until  it  touches  the  other  and  then 
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withdrawing  it,  or  by  placing  a  very  small  carbon  rod,  say 
abont  A  inch  in  diameter »  between  the  carbon  points  before 
turning  on  the  current:  when  the  current  is  turned  on,  the 
small  rod  will  very  soon  burn  out  and  the  arc  will  start. 

In  some  ftirnaces,  the  crucible,  or  containing  vesselp  is 
made  of  carbon  and  forms  one  electrode.  Many  styles  of 
electric  furnaces  are  in  use  in  electrometallurgical  and  electro- 
smelting  work.  They  enable  the  production  of  high  temper- 
atures in  very  confined  spaces  and  without  the  admission 
of  air. 

AlB  AND  WATER  HEATING 


AIR    UBATIKG 

23,  It  requires  an  CKpenditure  of  18  watts  {18  joules  per 
second)  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  cubic  foot  of  air  1°  F, 
per  second.  From  this  may  be  calculated  the  exact  power 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  room  a  definite 
amount^  provided  the  room  is  tightly  closed  and  has  oon- 

r conducting  walls  so  that  no  heat  can  escape.  If  the  room  is 
ventilated,  or  if  the  walls  conduct  heat  readily  and  the  rate 
at  which  heat  escapes  cannot  be  determined,  it  is  impossible 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature to  a  given  point  or  to  maintain  it  after  being  raised. 
Less  heat  is  required  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  a  room 

pfit  a  given  value  than  to  raise  it  to  that  value  from  a  lower 
>nej  also,  the  quantity  required  for  such  maintenance  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  amount  of  ventilation  and  to 

,  the  temperature  of  the  outside  air. 

ExAMPLB.*-It  Is  desired  to  raise  the  temperature  of  an  electric  ovem 

i  ft.  X  10  ft.  X  8  ft.,  inside  dimensionj^,  from  W  to  17a*  F.  in  J  ligiir, 

the  heaters  beiag  supplied  with  current  at  f>(lO  volts,     (a)  Asstituing 

thut  no  heat  is  lose*  what  wiU  be  the  total  curreut  required  to  heat 

l|he  oven}     (6)  U  two  heaters  are  used  in  parallel,  what  will  be  ihe 

sifttanee  of  eacb? 

SoLrTiON. — (a)  The  cubical  conteuts  of  the  oven  is  6  X  10  X  8 
^  4H0  cu,  ft.  The  total  rise  of  temperature  is  175  -  60  ^  115^  F, »  and  at 
IS  joul»  p«r  cu*  ft.  for  each  degree,  there  would  be  required  for  I  sec* 
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18  X  480  X  115  =  9fi3,600  joules.  Smce  this  energy  is  to  be  eipead 
in  i  hr,»  or  1»800  sec,,  the  joulesi  per  sec.,  or  tbe  watts,  must  he 
093,600 -i- 1,800  =  552;  and  the  current  at  500  volts  i&  ^2^m 
=  1.104  amperes.     Ads. 

{if)    The  current  takeia  by  each  heater  is  1.104  -=-  2  =  ,552ajiipefie,aiid 


the  resistance  of  each  heater  by  Obm^s  law,  /^  ■ 
nearly »     Ans. 


/*^^:^2 
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In  the  foregoing  example  and  solution  no  account  is  tafeei 
of  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  walls  of  the  oveti  or  of  tha 
which  escapes  to  the  outside  air.  The  quantity  of  bcs 
actually  required  would  be  considerably  gfreater  than  indi 
cated  by  the  estimates  just  stated;  in  practice,  it  is  best  ii 
case  the  exact  quantity  has  not  been  experimentally  deter- 
mined, to  install  wkh  each  heater  a  regulator  by  means  ol 
which  the  current  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  requireraentij 

34.     LfiimlnoiiB  Ratilator. — Every  electrical  device  ii 
which  there  is  any  considerable  expenditure  of  energy  giv< 
off  heat  to  the  surrounding  air,  even  though  the  device  h  m 
intended  for  this  purpose.    About  97  per  cent*  of  the  cneri 

expended  in  electric  lamps  ii 
converted   into  heat.    This 
fact  has  been  made  use  of  in 
;I^-^!^^B  the  manufacture  of  lumi* 

ill       I        ^B  lions    rutllatcirs,    such 

shown  in  Fig;  8.  Three 
more  large  incande  scent 
lamps,  especially  designed 
for  the  production  of  heat 
rather  than  light,  are  assem- 
bled in  an  ornamental  cast- 
iron  casing.  Back  of  the 
lamps  IS  a  polished  copper  re- 
flector* which  throws  most  of  the  heat  out  in  front  of  the  healer. 
These  devices  are  made  in  two  sizes,  consuming,  respectiv 
750  and  1500  watts  on  either  110-  or  220- volt  circuits, 

25.     Car  O eater* — ^A  type  of  car  heater,  for  use  will  | 
direct  current  only,  is  shown  in  Fig.  9,     The  resistance  wire 
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is  wound  in  a  long  helix  with  a  central  flexible  insulated  cord^. 
The  helix  is  looped  over  porcelain  insulators  attached  tooppo- 
site  sides  of  steel  strips  b^  and  the  whole  is  protected  from 
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Fig,  *J 

accidental  contact  with  persons  or  clothing  by  suitable  gra- 
ttngs.  This  style  of  heater  is  unsuitable  tor  alternating  cur- 
rent on  account  of  the  high  self-induction  of  such  a  winding* 
Many  other  types  of  air  heaters  are  in  use  for  electric-car 
heating, 

26«  Economy.  — At  the  prices  nsually  charged  for  energy, 
the  cost  of  heating  by  means  of  electric  air  heaters  is  too  high 
to  nsake  them  economical  for  continuous  use  in  heating  dwell- 
ing houses  and  living  rooms;  but  for  removing  the  dampness 
from  living  rooms  during  the  summer  and  for  use  for  short 
periods  only  during  the  cool  days  of  late  spring  or  early  fallj 
they  are  practicable,  


WATER     HEATING 

27.  It  has  been  found  by  careful  measiiremetit  that  the 
conversion  of  778  foot-pounds  of  work  into  heat  will  produce 
exactly  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  1  pound  of  water  1°  F.;  hencei  778  foot-pounds  is  called 
the  mechankai  ft/uivaietti  oi  heat.  There  is  .737  foot-pound 
in  1  joule:  hencCi  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  expressed 
in  electrical  units  is  778  ^  .737  ^  1,055  joules.  As  1  gallon 
of  water  weighs  8.34  pounds,  it  requires  the  conversion  of 
8p34  X  1,055  ^  8,798,7  joules  into  heat  to  raise  the  tempera- 
lore  of  1  gallon  of  water  1*^  F*     Since  1  joule  is  equal  to 
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1  watt-second,  and  there  are  3,&00  watt-seconds  in  1  watt- 
hour,  8,798.7  h-  3^600  =  2.444  watt-hours  will  be  required  for 
1^  F.  rise  in  the  temperature  of  I  gallon  of  water,  provided 
there  are  no  heat  losses*  I 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  practical  heating  operations,  consid^ 
erable  heat  is  always  lost;  the  containing  vessel  absorbs  some 
heat,  while  some  escapes  to  the  surrounding  air.  The  actual 
efficiencies  of  commercial  electric  water  heaters  varies  between 
wide  limits.  Assuming  .*^0  per  cent,  as  a  fair  average,  the 
energy  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  gallon  of  water 
from  50*^  F.  to  the  boiling  point,  212"^  F.,  or  a  total  rise  or 
162°  F.,  is  162  X  2.444  X  W  =  ido  watt^hours. 

The  power  required  depends  inversely  on  the  time  in  which 
the  work  must  be  done;  for  example,  in  the  preceding  prob- 
lem, if  the  gallon  of  water  is  to  be  boiled  in  i  hour,  2  x  4fl& 
=  990  watts  will  be  required,  and  if  in  i  hour,  4  X  465  =  1,9 
watts  will  be  required. 

Example. ^^(a)  Assuming  that  an  electric  water  heater  has  m  < 

ciency  of  85  per  cent.,  how  much  power  in  wans  will  be  requiftd  to 
raise  the  teinperature  of  2  quarts  of  water  from  50*'  F.  to  boiling  point 
in  20  minutes?     {&}  What  will  be  the  current  at  2^  volts? 

SOLtJTlOH.— (a)  Since  2  qt.  =  i  gal.,  i  X  2.444,  or  L222  wait- 
hours,  is  required  for  eacb  ciegrec  rise  without  any^  losses.  Far 
212  —  60,  or  162**  rise,  there  wiU  be  required  162  X  1-223  "  IM  wait- 
hours  at  100-per-ceat,  efficiency.  At  So-per-cent.  efficiency,  the  energy 
must  be  ll^X  ^^  ^  33S  watt-hours.  If  the  work  must  be  donej 
20  min.,  or  i  hn,  the  power  must  be  3  X  233  =  em  watts.    Am. 

{6)  The  current  at  220  volts  will  be  699  -^  220  «  3.2  arap^p 
Eiearly.    Ans. 


HEATING  APPl^IANCES  FOR  DOMESTIC   USE    ~ 

28.  All  electric-heatingr  devices  for  domestic  use  may 
be  classified  as  Hgh ting-circuit  devices  and  heating-ciroiit 
devices.  The  llKhilfiff-c-lreiilt  devlees  are  those  which 
take  about  500  watts  or  less,  and  which  may  be  connected  lo 
the  ordinary  branch  circuits  without  any  special  wiring*  The 
heatlngr-clrcult  devices  require  special  circuits^  as  the 
ordinary  branch-lighting  circuits  are  not  of  sufficient  capacity. 


» 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of  domestic  electric-heat- 
ing: devices  is  constantly  increaslng»  new  dwelling  houses 
should  be  provided  with  special  healing  circuits  having  out- 
lets wherever  large  heating  appliances  are  to  be  used. 
Architects  and  electrical  contractors  should  urge  this  matter, 
as  the  installation  of  such  circuits  may  save  considerable 
future  annoyance  and  expense. 

^29.  Among  the  many  electrical  devices  for  domestic  heat- 
Ug  may  be  mentioned  flat  irons,  coffee  pots,  teapots,  water 
ttaters,  cbating  dishes,  stoves,  plate-warming  closets,  grid- 
dles, warming  pads,  curling-iron  heater^,  etc*  In  such  devices, 
the  heating  circuits  are  arranged  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
surfaces  to  be  heated,  so  as  to  make  the  efficiency  of  con- 
version from  electricity  into  useful  heat  as  high  as  possible* 
IGenerally,  each  manufacturing  company  has  adopted  a  dis- 
tinctive method  of  making  and  insulating  the  resistances, 
30.  Heating  Units. ^The  General  Electric  Company 
makes  a  cylludrleul  unit  by  winding  flat  resistance  ribbon 
edgewise  in  the  form  of  a  helix  on  an  arbor,  and  holding  the 
,  turns  rigidly  in  place,  and  at  the  same  time  insulating  them, 
H  with  a  cement;  the  whole  forms  a  solid  tube,  which  is 
wrapped  in  a  thin  sheet  of  mica 
and  enclosed  in  a  shell,  or  car- 
tridge, as  shown  in  Fig.  10. 
These  units  are  inserted  into 
close-fitting    chambers    in    flat 

irons,  stoves,  or  other  devices,  and  are  readily  replaced  if 
they  burn  out* 

The  same  company  makes  a  flat  lien  tinier  disk  by  insula- 
ting the  surface  to  be  healed  with  an  application  of  quartz 
enamel — made  by  mixing  finely  divided  quartz  grains  with 
an  insulating  ename! — and  then  winding  resistance  wire 
spirally  on  the  enamel.  The  wire  is  held  in  place  by  apply- 
ing another  coat  of  enamel  over  it.  The  Simplex  Electric 
Heating  Company  employ  the  same  method,  except  for 
differences  in  the  quality  of  the  insulating  enamel  In  which 
the  resistance  wire  is  embedded  and  sealed. 
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31»     The  PrometheiiB  lieattiijcr  unit,  showti  in  Fig.  H, 
consists  of  a  strip  of  toica   carrying  a  thin  layer  of  ncm- 

oxidizable  metal  firmly  secured 
to  the  mica  by  a  process  of 
firing.  This  conducting  strip  is 
protected  by  another  piece  of 
'mi  ^"^M^     /      mica   placed   over   it,  and  tbe 

whole  is  bent  into  any  desired 
form  and  enclosed  in  a  metallic 
casing. 

The  resistance  used  by  the 
Hadaway  Electric  Heating  Company  is  composed  of  iron  strip, 
or  ribbon,  with  deep,  narrow  notches  punched  in  the  edges, 
as  shown  in  Fig*  12,     This  ribbon  is  first  insulated  by  a 


Fig.  11 
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wrapping  of  mica,  and  is  then  laid  in  molds,  where  the  metal  I 
of  the  beating  device  is  cast  around  it,  thus  making  the 
resistance  unit  an 
integral   part  of    ihe 
heater, 

32.     All  healing 

resistances  for  use 
with  alternating  cur- 
rent should  be  non- 
inductive,  as  the 
production  of  heat 
depends  only  on  the 
square  of  the  current 
and  the  ohmic  re- 
sistance; inductances 

would  cause  voltage  '*^'  ' 

losses  that  would  result  in  no  additional  heaL     Non-inductive 
effects  are  produced  by  making  the  current  follow  a  Eigsag 
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path,  as  suggested  in  Fig*  12;  or,  if  the  resistance  is  in  the  form 
of  a  helix,  by  making  the  winding  such  that  the  current  musl 
travel  an  equal  number  of  times  each  way  around  the  helix. 

33,     Fig*  IB  shows  the  method  of  applying  the  General 
Electric  cylindrical  units  to  the  bottom  of  a  glue  pot.     In 


Fig.  M 

some  utensils  the  units  are  so  applied  as  to  be  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  liquid  to  be  heated*  Fig*  14  (a) 
r  ,  shows  the  interior  of  a  Pacific  Heating  Company  flat  iron» 
^m  showing  the  positions  of  the  two  heating  units,  and*  {&) 
^B  shows  the  complete  iron  with  its  end  so  shaped  that  the 
H  iron  mil  stand  vertically  when  not  in  use.  This  method  of 
locating  the  heating  units  in  the  iron  causes  most  of  the  heat 

tto  be  developed  near  the  point  and  along  the  edges  of  the 
iron,  where  it  is  most  needed*  The  standi  by  holding  Ehe  iron 
in  a  vertical  position,  enables  the  heat  to  escape  more  easily 
when  the  iron  is  not 
in  use,  thus  avoiding 
^B  the  danger  of  a  burn- 
out if  the  current  is 
I        left  on. 

^        34.     Flat-iron 

Htiind  und  Heater, 
^-  When  a  flat  iron  is  in 
^P  use,  heat  escapes  from  it  much  more  rapidly  than  when  it 

is  idler  hence,  more  rapid  development  of  beat  is  required 
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in  order  to  keep  up  a  given  temperature*  If  an  electric  Sat 
iron  is  allowed  tn  stand  idle  in  a  horizontal  position  with  the 
same  current  flowing  through  it  as  is  required  while  it  is  in 

use,  the  iron  will  over* 
heat.  Fig*  15  shows 
a  siniplex  t^tand  for 
an  electric  flat  iron;  a 
switch  3  is  so  ar* 
ranged  that  the  act  of 
setting  the  iron  on 
the  stand  cuts  an  ad* 
ditional  resistance  in 
series  with  the  heat- 
^"^  ^®  ing  circuit  of  the  iron, 

so  as  to  prevent  overheating  and  at  the  same  time  save  current. 
Fig*  16  shows  a  nnctaway  heater  for  four  ordinary  irona> 
Similar  heaters  are  made  for  any  number  of  irons.  An 
objection  to  this  plan  is  that  the  heater  remains  in  operation 
while  the  irons  are  in  usei  and  some  heat  is  thereby  uselessly 
dissipated  to  the  sur- 
rounding air, 

35 •  lleatiniy  Pad- 
Fig*  17  shows  a  heat- 
iu|i^  pad  to  be  used  as 

a  substitute  for  a  hot* 
water  bottle*  This  ap- 
pliance is  very  useful 
in  hospitals  and  in 
private  homes.  Flex- 
ible resistance  wire  is 
embedded  in  non-com- 
bustible insulating  material,  and  the  same  material  covers 
the  leads  far  enough  from  the  pad  to  avoid  all  danger  of 
burning  the  bed  clothing. 
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V  MieCELLANEOtrS  HEATING  DEVICES 

H  36.  Frlntlnff  ixn*l  BlncUnR  Machinery. — Other  appH- 
Vances  that  will  assist  in  building  up  a  day  load,  provided 
they  can  be  introduced  in  sufficient  numter,  are  heatioE 
Ivdevices  for  use  in  printiog  and  bookbinding  establishmentsj 
Balso  irons,  hot  rolls,  etc.  for  laundries,  hatters'  tools,  tailors* 
irons,  glue  pots,  soldering  irons,  cigar  lighter s,  etc. 

In  a  printing  and  bookbinding  establishment  there  are 
a  great  many  calls  for  beat,  most  of  them  of  an  intermittent 
nature*  Electric  heaters  have  been  found  very  desirable  for 
such  work,  on  account  of  the  perfect  control  and  ready 
adaptability  of  the  heat.  The  Government  Printing  OIBce  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  probably  has  the  most  extensive  equip* 
meat  of  electrical  devices  for  use  in  printing  and  bookbind- 

Iing;  these  devices  range  in  energy  density  from  *75  to  4  watts 
per  square  inch  of  superficial  area  of  the  heaters. 
37.  IjBundry  Machinery. — Electric  laundry  niaehin- 
ery  has  proved  to  be  economical  and  satisfactory  in  service, 
Bs  well  as  a  source  of  income  to  the  central  station.  Many 
laundries  are  equipped  not  only  with  electrically  heated  flat 
irons,  but  also  with  electrically  heated  ironing  rolls.  It  is 
evidently  a  simple  matter  to  arrange  an  electric-heating  cir- 
cuit inside  an  iron  cylinder,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  cylinder 
can  be  kept  as  hot  as  desired.  Suitably  arranged  slip  rings 
and  brushes  conduct  the  current  from  the  stationary  part  of 
the  circuit  to  the  revolving  part, 

38.     Power  Consumption, — The  po'^ver  consuinptlon 

of  electric-heating  appliances  varies  so  much  with  the  size  of 
the  heater  and  the  rate  at  which  it  is  designed  to  furnish  heat 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  figures  that  are  generally 
applicable*  The  following,  however,  may  be  useful:  Flat 
iron,  family  size  (8  pounds),  500  watts;  chafing  dish,  3-pint 
sixe,  500  watts;  water  heater  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
1  quart  from  60^  F.  to  212°  F.  (boiling  point)  in  10  minutes^ 
650  watts  J  glue  pot,  1 -quart  size,  440  watts;  soldering  iron 
(Vulcan),  equivalent  of  3-pound  soldering  copper,  160  watts. 
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A  SERIES  OF  QUESTIONS 
AND  EXAMPLES 

Relating  to  the  Subjects 
Treated  of  in  This  Volume 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Examination  Questions  that 
follow  have  been  divided  into  sections,  which  have  been 
given  the  same  numbers  as  the  Instruction  Papers  to  which 
they  refer.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  answer  any  of 
the  questions  or  to  solve  any  of  the  examples  until  that 
portion  of  the  text  having  the  same  section  number  as  the 
section  in  which  the  questions  or  examples  occur  has  been 
carefully  studied. 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  Why  does  the  density  of  the  electrolyte  in  a  lead- 
sulphnjic  acid  battery  vary  with  the  charge  and  discharge? 

(2)  (a)  What  is  meant  by  the  ampere-hour  efficiency  of 
a  storage  battery?     (if)  What  are  fair  average  values  for  the 

ampere-hour  efficiency? 

(3)  la}  Wh^t  is  meant  by  sulphating?  (d)  What  are 
some  of  the  causes  of  sulphating?     (r)   How  may  the  sul- 

^H  phale  be  removed  in  case  it  has  not  gone  too  far? 

^m      (4)     (a)     What  is  meant  by   gassing?     Idj  When  does 
gassing  occur? 

H       (5)     How  is  the  output  of  a  storage  battery  aflPected  if  the 
battery  is  discharged  at  rates  higher  than  the  normal? 

(6)  (a)  What  are  the  indications  of  a  full  charge?  (^) 
About  what  value  will  the  voltage  per  cell  have  at  the  end  of 
a  charge  at  normal  rate,  assuming  that  the  battery  has  been 
in  use  for  some  time? 

(7)  Point  out  the  difference  between  the  Plant6  and  the 
Faure  types  of  accumulator. 

(8)  What  is  the  voltage  below  which  cells  should  not  be 
discharged? 

(9)  Explain  the  action  of  the  different ial.  storage-battery 

booster  and  illustrate  by  means  of  a  diagram  of  connections, 

(10)  What  are  the  principal  tnaterials  used  for  pasted 
storage -battery  plates? 
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(8)  In  making  photometer  tests  on  incandescent  lamps, 
what  three  requirements  should  be  fulfilled  in  order  that  the 
photometer  screen  may  be  set  with  a.  fairde^ee  of  accuracy? 

(9)  {a)  Is  the  hot  resistance  of  an  incandescent  lamp 
i^reater  or  less  than  the  cold  resistance?  (5)  What  is  the 
approximate  hot  resistance  of  an  ordinary  16-candlepowe 
llO-volt  lamp? 

(10)  A  32-candlepower,  220-voIt  lamp  requires  4  watts 
per  candlepower.  What  current  will  160  of  these  lamps  take 
on  an  ordinary  two-wire  system?  Ans*  93.09  amperes 

(11)  (a)  What  do  you  understand  by  mean  spherical 
candlepower?  (^)  Are  incandescent  lamps  usually  rated  by 
their  mean  spherical  candlepower? 

(12)  {a)  What  voltages  are  ordinarily  used  for  operatifl^ 
incandescent  lamps?  (^)  Give  a  table  showing  the  approi- 
imate  current  required  by  some  of  the  ordinary  sms 
of  lamps* 

( 13)  (a)  About  how  many  candlepower  per  square  foot  is 
required  for  the  illumination  of  ordinary  rooms  with  ceilinp  J 
about  10  feet  high?     (^)   How  many  candlepower  per  square 
foot  is  required  for  brilliantly  lighted  spaces  such  as  ball- 
rooms, etc.? 

(14)  (a)  Of  what  does  the  light-gfivingf  element  of  a 
Nemst  lamp  consist?  (i>)  Why  does  the  glower  have  lobe 
heated  in  order  to  start  the  lamp? 

(16)     {a)  Why  is  it   necessary  to   use  a   resistance  of 
ballast   in   series  with  a   Nernst  lamp    glower?     {b)  What 
is  the  power  consumption  per  mean  hemispherical  candle- , 
power  of  the  Nemst  lamp? 

(16)  If  an  incandescent  lamp  has  a  life  of  800  houn 
when  burned  at  an  efficiency  of  3  watts  per  candlepower, 
what  would  be  its  approximate  life  if  burned  at  an  eflfidencf 
of  4  watts  per  candlepower?      Ans*  3,370  hr.,  appro ximatdf 
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(3)  Describe,  briefly,  two  methods  of  operating  a  three- 
wire  system  by   means  of  a  single  220-volt  dynamo  wit^ 
auxiliary  apparatus  to  take  care  of  the  unbalancing.  f 

(4)  (a)  What  is  the  feeder-and-main  system  of  distribu* 
tion?     (A)  What  are  its  advantages?  ^ 

(5)  Describe    the    Westinghouse    method    of    opet-atiag 
incandescent  lamps  in  series  on  constant-potential,  altenm-_ 
ting-cun-ent  systems.     Illustrate  by  means  of  a  sketch*         ■ 

(6)  Fig,  I  shows  a  two-wire  110- volt  system,  the  number 
of  lamps  operated  and  the  various  distances  being  as  shown. 
The  total  allowable  drop  from  the  dynamos  to  the  lamps 
Is  not  to  exceed  12  volts.     The  drop  in  the  house  wimg 

is  to  be  1.5  volts,  the  drop  in  the  mains  3;5  volts,  and  rijefl 
balance  of  the  drop  is  taken  up  in  the  feeders.     Calculate  ™ 
the   size  of  wire  required   for:     (a)  the   feeders;    (^)  tJae 
mains  /?;  (c)  the  mains  B;  (d)  the  mains  /\ 

(a)  250,714  cir.  mils 
A,..  '(^)  277J14  dr.  mils 
^^^'\U)  185.143  ctn  mils 
(d)   123,428  cir.  mils 

(7)  The  pressure  on  a  longf-distance  electric-light  feeder 
is  to  be  raised  25  volts  by  means  of  a  booster.  The  maxi- 
mum current  to  be  supplied  to  the  feeder  is  500  amperes. 
What  must  be  the  capacity  of  the  booster^  in  kilowatts? 

Ans,  12J  K-  W. 

(8)  Draw  a  simple  diagram  showinir  how  to  connect 
a  shnnt- wound  booster  so  as  to  raise  the  pressure  on  a  two- 
wire  circuit. 

(9)  Pi^,  II  shows  a  three-wire  system.  The  main  feed- 
ers C  run  to  a  junction  box  /,  from  which  current  h 
distributed  to  the  house  wiring-  /^  by  means  of  the  maitii  A 
Current  is  also  siipolied  from  /  to  the  lamps  E  umformly 
distributed  as  shown.  The  drop  in  the  feeders  C  {u  e*,  the 
drop  on  one  side  of  the  circuit)  is  to  he  5  per  cent,  of 
the  lamp  voltage,  and  that  in  the  mains  D^  3  per  cent  asd 
in  mains  ^,  5  per  cent.     The  distances  and  number  of  lamps 
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supplied  are  as  shown  in  the  figpire.  Calculate:  (a)  the 
size  of  feeders  C;  (b)  the  size  of  mains  D;  (t)  the  size 
,  of  mains  E.  {{a)  54 J85  cin  mils 

Ans,'  id)  122,727  cir.  mils 
.  (f )  12,371  cin  mils 

(10)  Three  thousand  16-candle power  incandescent  lamps 
are  to  be  operated  at  a  point  9,000  feet  from  the  station. 
The  total  loss  in  power  is  to  be  limited  to  15  per  cent*, 
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10  per  cent*  of  which  is  to  be  lost  in  the  transmission  line 
and  5  per  cent*  In  the  secondary  wiring  and  transformers. 
The   lamps   require   3.5  watts   per  candlepowerj    and    the 

■  voltage  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  to  be  2,000,     Find  the  size 
of  the  line  wires  required  if  the  single-phase  altemating- 
cuirent  system  is  used. 
_  Ans.  85,700  cir.  mils;  a  No.  1  B.  &  S. 

H      (11)     Can  a  three-phase  alternator  be  operated  as  a  single- 
H  phase  machine,  and  \i   so,   about  what  percentage  of  its 
rated  output  will  it  deliver  when  so  operated? 
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(12)     Show  how  grounding   the    secondary  of   a   trans- 
former  prevents    danger    from    shocks    dne   to    acctdental 

contact  between  the  primary  and  secondary  circuits* 

{13}     State   why  ft   is   not  advisahle   to    fuse    the    main 
neutral  wire  on  large  three- wire  direct-current  systems.         ^ 

(14)     Make  a  sketch  and  explain  the  operation  of  series 

incandescent  circuits  as  used  with  a  constant-current  traoi^ 

[  former.  H 

(18)     For   what  kinds   of    lighting   work   is   the   series 
incandescent  system  well  adapted?  h 

(16)  In  case  a  balancer  is  used  on  a  three-wire  systetn," 
how  ^should  the  circuit- breaker  that  protects  it  be  arranged? 

(17)  Make  a  sketch  of  the  connections  and  describe  the 

method  for  measuring  the  core  loss  of  a  transforraen  ^ 

(IK)     How  should    the   insulation   of   a   transformer  be 
tested? 
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ARC  LIGHTING 

(PART  1) 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS 

(1)  Name  some  of  the  things  that  will  cause  burned-out 
shtint  coils  in  series  arc  lamps. 

(2)  What  are  some  of  the  mmn   points  of  difference 

between  an  alternating-current*  constant-potential,  enclosed* 
arc  lamp  and  a  direct-current,  constant-potential  lamp? 

I  (3)  What  should  be  the  length  of  arc:  (a)  for  a  2,000- 
nominal-candJepower  series  arc  lamp?  (d)  for  a  1,200-nom- 
inal-candlepower  lamp? 

(4)  What  is  likely  to  happen  if  constant-potential,  en- 
|closed*arc  lamps  are  operated  on  a  higher  voltage  than  that 
[for  which  they  are  adjusted? 

(6)  (a)  What  is  meant  by  a  carbon-feed,  enclosed-arc 
lamp?  (d)  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  carbon 
feed? 

CfO  At  what  current  and  voltage  are  series  enclosed-arc 
lamps  commonly  operated? 

(7)  (a)  Why  is  a  single  coil  in  series  with  the  arc  inca- 
Ipable  of  regulating  a  series,  constant-current  arc  lamp? 
]  (b)  Explain  the  action  of  a  simple,  differential,  series  arc 
'  lamp. 

(8)  Make  diagrams  showincr  ttow  to  connect  arc  lamps 
on:  (a)  a  direct-current,  constarit*potential  system;  (d)  a 
constant-potential,  altemattng-current  system. 
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(9)  (a)  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  an  automatic  cm-oq| 
In  series  arc  lamps?  (6)  Why  is  it  necessary  to  use  a  start- 
ing: resistance  in  some  styles  of  series  arc  lamps? 

(10)  (a)  How  may  the  voltage  at  the  arc  on  a  General 
Electric  constant-potential,  direct-current,  enclosed-arc  laiup 
be  adjusted?  id)  How  may  the  voltage  be  adjusted  ou  die 
General  Electric  constant-potential,  alternatin ^-current  lamp? 

(11)  (a)  What  is  a  mnlticircuit  arc  machine?  (d)  Explain, 
by  means  of  diagrams,  the  operation  of  two  arc  circuits  from 

one  machine  and  point  out  the  advantages  that  are  claimed 
for  this  method  of  operation, 

(12)  How  many  watts,  approximately,  do  the  following 
lamps  consume:  (a)  a  2,000-nominal<:andlepower,  open-arc 
lamp?     id)  a  1,200-nominal-candlepower  open-arc  lamp? 

(13)  ia)  Of  what  are  ordinary  arc-lamp  carbons  generally 
made?  (d)  Why  do  enclosed-arc  lamps  require  a  higher 
grade  of  carbon  than  open-arc  lamps?  (c)  What  material  is 
generally  used  for  making  en  closed -arc  lamp  carbons? 

(14)  (a)  Make  sketches  showing  at  least  three  of  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  arranging  the  carbons  for  searchlights  or 
other  projection  apparatus,     id)  What  is  a  Man  gin  mirror? 

(15)  (a)  In  direct -current  lamps,  why  should  the  upper 
carbon  always  be  connected  to  the  positive  side  of  the  line? 
id)  How  would  you  find  out  whether  a  lamp  were  bumiisg 
'*npside  down"  or  not? 

(16)  Does  the  direct-current  enclosed  arc  form  a  well- 
defined  crater  like  the  direct-current  open  arc,,  and  if  not» 
what  shape  do  the  carbon  points  assume? 

(17)  What  amount  of  current  do  open-arc  direct-curreci 
series  lamps  usually  take? 

(18)  {a)  What  is  an  enclosed  arc?  (t)  How  docs  the 
cousumption  of  carbon  in  an  enclosed  arc  compare  with  thst 
in  ,an  open  arc?  ic)  Give  a  description  of  the  general 
arrangement  of  an  enclosed  arc? 
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(19)  What  are  the  characteristic  features  of  a  direct- 
current  arc  formed  in  open  air  between  carbon  points? 

(20)  (a)  What  is  the  approximate  temperature  of  the 
electric  arc?  (a)  Does  an  arc  lamp  using  a  large  current 
produce  a  higher  temperature  at  the  arc  than  one  using  a 
small  current?  (c)  What  is  the  effect  of  increasing  the  cur- 
rent supplied  to  an  electric  arc? 

(21)  {a)  In  what  direction  does  an  open-arc,  direct- 
current  lamp  throw  the  greatest  amount  of  light?  (d)  Why 
should  reflectors  be  used  with  alternating-current  arc  lamps? 


I 
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EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS 

(1)  In  Fig*  37 »  where  would  the  plugs  be  inserted  if 
machine  A  were  connected  to  circuit  J'  and  if  machine  C 
were  running  circuits  2'  and  3^  in  series,  machine  B  bein^ 
shut  down? 

(2)  (a)  Into  what  two  clashes  may  constant  direct-cur- 
rent arc  machines  be  divided?  (d)  Name  some  common 
makes  of  machine  belonging  to  each  of  the  classes. 

(3)  For  what  are  transfer  boards  used  in  connection  with 
arc-light  switchboards? 

(4)  How  would  you  locate  a  ground  on  an  arc  line  by 
using  a  voltmeter? 

(5)  Give  a  general  description  of  the  method  by  which  a 
Brush  arc  machine,  equipped  with  an  oil  regulator,  is  made 
to  regulate  for  constant  current. 

(6)  Name  some  of  the  chief  points  of  difference  between 
the  new  and  the  old  styles  of  Brush  arc  dynamo. 

(7)  Name  some  of  the  precautions  to  be  taken  when  con- 
necting up  circuits  and  dynamos  on  an  arc  plug  switchboard* 

(8)  Why  Is  it  necessary  to  provide  constant  direct-cur* 
rent  arc  machines  with  a  regulator? 

(9)  On  the  board  shown  in  Fig,  29,  what  will  be  the 
position  of  the  plugs  when  machine  A  is  operating  circuit  1 
alone,  circuit  2  being  dead»  machine  B  operating  circuits  8 
and  4  in  series,  and  machines  Cand  D  shut  down? 
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(10)  n  alternatingf-current,  series  arc  lamps  are  to  be 
operated,  is    ibe  altematiiig  current  usually  generated   at 

constant  potential  or  constant  current? 

(11)  Name  some  o£  the  methods  tbat  may  be  used 
for    operating:    series    arc    lamps    from    constant-potential 

alternators* 

(12)  Describe  the  method  of  locating  a  break  in  an  arc- 
light  line  by  using  a  magneto-bell, 

(13)  (a)  Why  is  it  that  in  some  cases  two  arc  maebinet 
will  not  regulate  well  when  run  in  series?  (^)  How  would 
you  remedy  matters? 

(14)  How  would  yoii  right  matters  if  the  polarity  of  a 
series  arc  machine  should  become  reversed? 

(15)  Describe  how  you  would  locate  a  ground  on  an  arc- 
light  line  by  usingr  ^  magneto-beU, 

(16)  What  style  of  switch  must  be  provided  wbere  series 
arc-light  circuits  enter  a  building? 

(17)  Explain  the  differential  method  of  locating  grounds 
on  a  series  arc-light  circuit, 

(18)  Explain  the  operation  of  the  Western  Electric  regu- 
lator for  constant,  alternating-current,  arc-light  circuits, 

(19)  Make  a  sketch  showing  how  a  110-volt,  constant- 
potential*  alternating-current  arc  lamp  can  be  operated 
from  a  220- volt  circuit  by  the  use  of  an  economy  coi!, 

(20)  (a)  What  is  a  balancing  coll?  {^)  Make  a  sketch 
showing  how  a  three* wire,  alternating-current  circuit  cao 
be  operated  from  a  two- wire  circuit  by  means  of  a  baJ* 
ancing  coiL 

(21)  Make  a  sketch  showing  the  connections  and  inshu* 
meots  required  for  the  operation  of  a  series  arc-light  circuit 
supplied  from  a  constant-current  transformer. 


INTERIOR  WIRING 

(PART  1) 


EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS 

(1)  In  wiring  a  building  for  incandescent  lamps,  why  is 
it  important  to  have  the  drop  in  the  various  circuits  limited 
to  a  small  amount? 

(2)  (a)  For  what  class  of  work  is  slow-hnming  weather- 
proof wire  allowable?    (6)  How  must  this  wire  be  supported? 

(3)  Where  do  the  Underwriters'  rules  require  cut-outs  to 
I  be  placed? 

(4)  How  would  you  calculate  the  sizes  of  wtre  required 
for  house  wiring  on  the  three- wire  110-220- volt  system? 

(5)  (a)  For  what  are  cut-outs  used?    {^)  How  are  they 
[usually  constructed? 

(6)  What  are  the  Underwriters'  requirements  relating  to 
I  joints  for  wires  used  in  connection  with  interior  wiring? 

(7)  A  pair  of  feeders  are  to  be  installed  in  a  factory 
building  to  carry  current  for  five  hundred  16-cand1epower 
110-volt  lamps  from  the  dynamo  room  to  a  center  of  distri- 
bution situated  in  another  building;  the  total  distance  (one 
way)  from  the  dynamo  room  to  the  center  of  distribution  is 
400  feet  and  the  drop  is  to  be  limited  to  5  volts;  (a)  What 
sixe  wire  will  be  required?  (if)  What  size  wire  would  be 
required  if  the  carrying  capacity  alone  were  considered? 
Assume  that  weather-proof  wire  is  used« 
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(8)  Is  the  carrying  capacity  of  mbber-covered  wire  as 
given  by  the  Underwriters  as  targe  as  that  of  weatber-proo^H 
wire?     If  not,  why?  ^m 

(9)  Are  the  odd  sizes  of  wire  between  Nos.  7  and  14^ 
used  for  interior  wiring?     If  not,  why?  ^M 

(10)  In  laying  put  the  branch  circuits^  what  determines 
the  number  of  lamps  to  be  allowed  on  any  one  circuit?  ^ 

(11)  Into  what  three  general  classes  may  fires  caused  by" 
defective  wiring  be  divided? 

(12)  Fig.  I  shows  a  wiring  plan  of  a  network  that  suj 
plies  current  to   110- volt  lamps  and  motors   as   indicated: 
(a)    Make    a   sketch    and    indicate    the    current    flowing  at 
a,^,f,dtEnde.       (d)    Mark  the  si^es  of  wire  necessary  for 
the  various  parts  of  the  system  in   accordance  with  the 
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Underwriters*  requirements,  assuming  that  rubber-covered 
wire  is  used  and  that  current-carrying  capacity  alone  is  con- 
sidered. (<:)  Show  where  main  cut-outs  or  branch  blocks 
will  be  required  and  the  size  of  fuses  to  be  used  in  order  to 
protect  the  wire.  The  individual  fuses  at  the  arc  lamps  and 
motors  need  not  be  indicated.    • 

(13)     What  are   the  four  most   important  things   to   be 
considered  when  installing  a  job  of  wiring? 
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I      (14)     When   may   singrle-pole    switches  be   used    in 
interior- wiring  tnstailation? 

(15)  (a)  What  is  the  smallest  size  of  wire  allowable  for 
interior-wiring  work  outside  of  fixture  wiring?  {d)  If  no 
requirements  must  be  met  in  regard  to  line  drop»  what 
determines  the  minimum  sixes  of  wire  to  be  used  for  a 
griven  installation? 

(16)  Why  should  the  two  sides  of  a  circuit  always  be  run 

in  the  same  conduit  when  alternatingf  current  is  used? 
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(17)  {a)  Why  should  unprotected  wires  never  be  laid  in 
plaster?  (A)  Why  should  electric-light  wires  never  be 
fastened  with  staples? 

Ih      (18)     In  Fig,  II,  point  out  the  places  where  the  Under- 

1^  writers*  rules  are  violated  and  state  how  you  would  remedy 
the  defects*     All  wire  is  supposed  to  be  rubber-covered* 

H       (19)     For  what  kinds  of  service  are  Edison  plug  fuses 
suitable? 

(20)  Under  what  conditions  may  a  cut-out  be  omitted 
when  a  change  is  made  in  the  size  of  wire? 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)     By  the  aid  of  Table  I,  determine  the  size  ot  wire  that 
'would  be  required  for  a  line  (2  wires)  extending  a  distance 
of  120  feet  and  carrying  30  amperes  with  a  drop  not  exceed- 
—  ing  3  volts.  Ans.  No,  6  B.  &  S* 

"  (2)  After  a  building:  bas  been  wired,  what  tests  should 
be  made? 

k(8)     la)   What  tests  and  observations  does  the  Under- 
writers' inspector  usually  make?      ii)    When   should  con- 
cealed work  be  inspected  by  the  Underwriters'  inspector? 
(4)     What  instniinent   is  geDerally  used  in  testing  out 
connections,  and  also  in  testing  for  grounds  and  crosses? 

(5)  What  size  B,  &  S,  copper  wire  should  be  used,  allow- 
^  ing  a  drop  of  2  volts,  to  supply  a  group  of  eighty  110-volt 
H  16-candlepower  incandescent  lamps  at  a  distance  (one  way) 
^  of  200  feet?     Each  lamp  requires  i  ampere* 

Ans.    No.  1  B.  &  S. 

I  (6)  What  w^ill  be  the  current  in  the  outside  wires  of  an 
evenly  balanced  three-wire  system  supplying  sixty  lamps,  if 
each  lamp  requires  52  watts?  There  is  a  drop  of  2  volts  in 
each  outside  wire  to  load  center,  and  the  pressure  between 
the  outside  wires  at  the  center  of  distribution  is  220  volts, 

(7)  Determine,  by  means  of  Table  11.  what  size  of  wire 
would  be  required  to  transmit  30  amperes  a  distance  of 
120  feet  (one  way)  with  a  line  drop  not  exceeding  3  volts* 

Ans.    No.  a  B.  &  S. 
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(B)  Calculate  the  size  of  wire  necessary  to  supply  fifty 
16-candlepower  110-volt  lamps  located  in^a  group  at  a  dis- 
tance  of  IbO  feet  (one  way)  from  the  center  of  distributioD, 
allowing  a  drop  not  to  exceed  2  volts.     Ans.    No.  4  B.  &  S, 

(9)  In  a  building  already  wired,  the  drop  in  a  certain 
feeder  I  extending  adistance  of  100  feet  (one  way),  is  excess* 
ive,  The  feeder,  which  consists  of  a  No.  0  wire,  carries 
40  amperes.  What  size  of  wire  should  be  connected  in  par* 
allel  with  the  No*  6  wire  so  as  to  reduce  the  drop  to  2  volts? 

Ans.  No.  8  B.  &  S, 

(10)  What  are  the  Underwriters'  reciuirements:  (a)  about 
supporting^  wires  in  damp  places?  (^)  abotit  the  uae  of 
cut-outs  and  rosettes  in  damp  places? 

(11)  (a)  Where  may  wooden  molding  for  wires  be  used? 
(h)    Where  must  it  not  be  used? 

(12)  What  two  important  conditions  necessitate  addi^ 
tional  precautions  for  ship  wiring? 

(Ir^)  (a)  What  appliances  do  the  Underwriters  require  to 
be  placed  at  a  convenient  point  near  where  the  wires  enter  a 
building  in  addition  to  the  meter  that  Is  usually  installed? 
{^)    In  what  order  should  these  appliances  be  placed? 

(14)  Make  a  sketch  showing  how  a  lamp  or  group  of 
lamps  may  be  controlled  independently  from  two  different 
points. 

(15)  Why  should  good  metallic  connections  be  made 
between  all  metal  conduit  pipes,  outlet  boxes,  etc.  and  the 
ground? 

(16)  What  kinds  of  conduits  for  concealed  wiring  are 
now  approved  by  the  Underwriters? 

(17)  What  is  the  so-called  loop  system  of  wiring? 

(18)  What  must  be  done  when  the  size  of  wire  is  changed 
at  a  junction  box? 

(19)  What  precautions  must  be  taken  at  outlets  where 
the  wiring'  is  on  the  concealed  knob-and-tube  plan? 
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(20)  How  must  wires  be  supported  in  concealed  knob- 
and-tube  work? 

(21)  Why  will  two  wires  safely  carry  more  current  than 
one  wire  of  equivalent  cross-section? 

(22)  A  wireman  having:  at  hand  only  some  No.  14  wire 
desires  to  run  a  line  a  distance  of  100  feet  to  supply  fifty 
16-candlepower  lamps  requiring  i  ampere  each.  How  many 
No.  14  wires  must  be  run  in  multiple  in  order  to  have  a  drop 
of  about  3  volts? 

(23)  In  damp  places:  (a)  what  kind  of  sockets  must  be 
used?     (d)    how  should  they  be  put  up? 

(24)  (a)  Where  may  single-pole  switches  be  used? 
(b)  Why  are  they  used  when  possible  in  preference  to 
double-pole   switches? 

(25)  Why  is  it  that  No.  14  wire  is  generally  used  for 
lamp  circuits  in  all  ordinary  dwelling  houses? 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  Where  it  is  necessary  to  install  wires  very  cheaply 

for  temporary  or  occasional  use  and  for  some  special  pur- 
pose, such  as  the  illumination  of  the  outside  of  a  buiMing, 
what  are  the  important  items  to  be  kept  in  view  and  what 
are  not  so  important? 

(2)  What  are  considered  as  high-potential  circuits? 

(3)  Why  cannot  the  same  protective  devices  be  used  on 
constant-current  as  on  constant-potential  circuits? 

(4)  What  sort  of  switches  must  be  used  for  constant- 
current  systems? 

(p5)  la)  What  is  a  self-restorin|[  annunciator?  W  What 
are  its  advantages? 

(6)  To  what  class  of  work  is  the  use  of  high-potential 
direct  current  almost  exclusively  confined  in  the  United 
States? 

(7)  Why  do  the  Underwriters'  rules  prohibit  the  opera* 
tion  of  motors  or  lights  from  street-railway  circuits,  except 
on  street  cars,  in  car  baras>  or  railway  power  houses? 

{8}  (a)  How  must  a  motor  and  starting  resistance  box 
be  protected?  (^)  When  may  single-pole  switches  be  used 
with  motors? 

(9)  Why  is  it  bad  practice  to  briug^  the  wires  of  high- 
voltage  systems  inside  a  building? 
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(10)  (a)  Name  two  kinds  of  stage  dimmers.     (B)  With 
what  current  systems  may  each  be  used? 

(11)  Is  it  allowable  to  install  electric  gas-lighting  appa* 

ratus  on  fixtures  wired  for  electric  li^ht? 

(12)  What  kind  of  wire  is  the  best  to  use  for  bell  and 
annunciator  work  when  it  is  run  in  wet  places? 

(13)  Under    what    conditions    may    the    circuit-breakei 
used  with  a  motor  take  the  place  of  the  main  switch  and 

CUt-QUt? 

(14)  What  are  the  ordinary  requirements  connected  with 

the  installation  of  transformers? 

(1-5)     If  metal  staples  are  used  to  fasten  down  bell 
annunciator  wires,  what  precautions  should  be  taken? 

(10)     When  incandescent  lamps  are  connected  in  series 
in   a  circuit,  state   at  least  two  of  the  Underwriters*  ruli 

concerning  such  work. 

(17)     In  series  gas-lighting  systems^  why  is  it  neces; 

to  insulate  the  wires  very  carefully? 

(IB)     What    precautions    must    be    taken   when    wiringf 
motors? 
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MODERN  ELECTRIC-LIGHTING 
DEVICES 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  (a)  Why  were  not  the  old-style  open-arc  lamps 
operated  with  an  arc  longer  than  i  inch?  (d)  What  change 
has  been  made  that  makes  it  possible  to  operate  arc  lamps 
with  arcs  1  inch  or  more  in  length? 

(2)  Describe  a  system  to  be  followed  by  an  attendant  in 
inspecting  and  repairing  a  Nernst  lamp. 

(3)  (a)  Describe  the  light  obtained  from  tungsten  lamps. 
{b)  Why  are  tungsten  lamps  likely  to  come  into  more  general 
use  than  any  of  the  other  metallic-filament  lamps? 

(4)  (a)  Of  what  materials  are  the  electrodes  of  a  mag- 
netite arc  lamp  made?  (d)  Why  is  not  the  positive  electrode 
in  this  lamp  destroyed  by  the  arc? 

(5)  What  is  meant  by  luminous  efficiency  as  applied  to  a 
source  of  light? 

(6)  Describe  the  connections  of  two  type  H  mercury- 
vapor  lamps  in  series.     Make  a  rough  sketch. 

(7)  (a)  What  is  the  economizer  in  a  flaming-arc  lamp? 
(b)  Why  is  it  especially  necessary  to  house  all  the  mechanism 
of  a  flaming-arc  lamp? 

(8)  {a)  What  is  the  Moore  electric  light?  {b)  How  can 
the  color  of  this  light  be  controlled? 
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(9)  How  does  the  preparation  of  metallized  filaments  for 
incandescent  lamps  differ  from  that  of  the  ordinary  carbon 
filaments? 

(10)  Name  the  essential  parts  of  a  Nemst  lamp*  f 

(11)  (a)  Ol  what  does  the  ballast  in  a  Nerast  lamp  cofj- 
sist?     (b)   For  what  purpose  is  the  ballast  used?  J 

(12)  Describe  a  process  of  making  osmium  lamp  filaments. 

(IS)  (a)  What  object  has  been  attempted  in  the  Carbone 
arc  lamp?  (6)  How  does  this  lamp  compare  with  other  arc 
lamps  in  efficiency  and  in  cost  of  maintenance?  J 

(14)  Describe  briefly  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  mercury-vapor  tube  lamps,  naming  three  advantages  and 
one  very  marked  quality  of  the  light  that  renders  this  lamp 
useless  in  some  locations. 

(15)  (a)  What  characteristics  have  metalHsed  filamems 
that  give  them  their  name?  (S)  Wliat  other  name  would 
more  nearly  describe  their  condition?  U)  What  two  chief 
advantages  have  metalUzed-filament  lamps  over  the  ordinary 
carbon-filament  lamps? 

(16)  In  fiaming-arc  lamps,  how  is  the  arc  made  to  bow 
downwards  from  the  tips  of  the  inclined  carbons? 

(17)  Describe  briefly  the  process  of  making  the  glowers 
for  Nernst  lamps- 

(18)  To  what  places  is  the  Moore  light  applicable? 

(19)  (a)  What  rare  metals  are  most  used  for  incandes- 
cent-lamp filaments?  (6)  Why  is  it  difficult  to  make  metallic- 
filament  lamps  for  high  voltage  or  small  candlepower? 

(20)  Wby  can  better  illumination  be  obtained  from  a 
tube  of  incandescent  gas  than  from  a  concentrated  source 
of  light? 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  Describe  an  electric  carriage  call. 

(2)  How  is  the  quick-break  feature  obtained  in  the  Solar 
Electric  Company's  10-ampere  flasher? 

(3)  {a)  What  is  a  monogram  letter  as  used  in  elec- 
tric talking  signs?  (b)  Describe  briefly  the  connections 
necessary. 

(4)  What  letters  may  be  made  so  that  they  will  appear 
the  same  when  viewed  from  either  side? 

(5)  (a)  Describe  the  making  of  an  Elblight  lighting  cable. 
(b)  How  are  lamps  connected  to  the  cable?  (c)  Where 
are  these  cables  and  lamps  most  useful? 

(6)  How  may  the  time  be  automatically  displayed  by 
means  of  electric  lamps  so  that  it  can  be  read  from  a 
distance?  , 

(7)  When  exposed  lamp  bulbs  are  used,  what  may  be 
done  to  reduce  the  number  of  lamps  necessary  to  display 
the  letters  properly? 

(8)  (a)  What  is  an  automatic  time  switch?  (d)  Mention 
an  instance  where  a  time  switch  is  useful. 

(9)  What  is  a  talking  sign? 

(10)  Into  what  three  classes  may  fixed  electric  signs  be 
divided? 
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(11)  How  do  the  lamps  used  in  electric  signs  differ  from 
those  used  for  ordinary  illumination? 

(12)  Of  what  does  the  commutator  used  with  a  mono- 
gram letter  consist? 

(13)  {a)  What  is  a  thermostat?     (6)  Make  a  sketch  of 
the  connections  of  a  thermostat  and  describe  its  operation. 

(14)  What  points  should  he  kept  in  view  in  designing  aii 

electric  sign? 


ELECTRIC  HEATING 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  {a)  Why  should  fuse  wires  be  1  inch  or  more  long? 
id)  Why  should  these  wires  be  enclosed? 

(2)  (a)  What  is  electric  annealing?  {d)  How  is  the 
process  performed? 

(3)  What  should  be  the  condition  of  the  surface  of  a  wire 
carrying  current  in  order  to  dissipate  heat  most  rapidly? 

(4)  (a)  What  special  feature,  rendering  them  peculiarly 
appropriate  for  their  use,  have  transformers  designed  and 
built  purposely  for  thawing  frozen  water  pipes?  id)  What 
substitute  is  used  for  this  special  feature  when  an  ordinary 
lighting  transformer  is  used  for  the  same  purpose? 

(5)  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  electric  heat? 

(6)  {a)  To  what  kind  of  work  is  electric  welding  espe- 
cially adapted?  (d)  What  advantage  has  an  electric  weld 
over  one  made  by  the  ordinary  process? 

(7)  Why  should  the  central-station  manager  be  especially 
interested  in  pursuading  customers  to  use  electric-heating 
devices? 

(8)  (a)  Describe  an  electrolytic  forge,  (d)  How  may 
an  article  be  tempered  in  an  electrolytic  forge? 

(9)  How  should  all  electric-heating  resistances  for  use 
with  alternating  current  be  made? 
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(10)  In  the  wiring  of  dwellings,  what  provision  should 
be  made  for  electric-heating  appliances? 

(11)  (a)  Why  is  alternating  current  used  for  such  proc- 
esses as  thawing  frozen  pipes  and  welding?  (6)  Why  is  a 
low* frequency  current  preferable  for  welding  heavy  work? 

(12)  How  much  current  at  220  volts  will  be  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  room  12  ft.  X  14  ft.  X  10  ft*  from 
32''  F,  to  72°  F.  in  1  hour,  making  no  allowance  for  losses? 

Ans.  1.53  amperes,  nearly 
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A  KEY  TO  ALL  THE  QUESTIONS 
AND  EXAMPLES 

Contained  in  the  Examination  Questions 
Included  in  this  Volume 


The  Keys  that  follow  have  been  divided  into  sections  cor- 
responding to  the  Examination  Questions  to  which  they 
refer,  and  have  been  given  corresponding  section  numbers. 
The  answers  and  solutions  have  been  numbered  to  corre- 
spond with  the  questions.  When  the  answer  to  a  question 
involves  a  repetition  of  statements  given  in  the  Instruction 
Paper,  the  reader  has  been  referred  to  a  numbered  article, 
the  reading  of  which  will  enable  him  to  answer  the  question 
himself. 

To  be  of  the  greatest  benefit,  the  Keys  should  be  used 
sparingly.  They  should  be  used  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  pupil  would  go  to  a  teacher  for  instruction  with  regard 
to  answering  some  example  he  was  unable  to  solve.  If  used 
in  this  manner,  the  Keys  will  be  of  great  help  and  assist- 
ance to  the  student,  and  will  be  a  source  of  encouragement 
to  him  in  studying  the  various  papers  composing  the  course. 
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(1)  Because  during  the  charge,  sulphuric  acid  is  formed  and 
during  the  discharge  it  is  decomposed.  The  amount  of  acid  therefore 
varies;  hence,  the  density  of  the  electrolyte  also  varies.     See  Art.  5. 

(2)  (a)  The  ampere-hour  efficiency  is  the  ratio  of  the  ampere- 
hours  output  to  the  ampere-hours  input. 

{d)     From  87  to  93  per  cent.     See  Arts.  9  and  10. 

(3)  {a)  By  sulphating  is  meant  the  formation  on  the  plates  of  a 
white  insoluble  sulphate  that  is  injurious,  as  it  prevents  the  material 
of  the  plates  from  being  acted  on  and  in  some  cases  may  lead  to 
buckling. 

{d)  The  most  frequent  causes  of  sulphating  are  overdischarging, 
wrong  specific  gravity  of  electrolyte,  and  allowing  the  battery  to  stand 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  a  discharged  condition. 

(r)  If  the  sulphating  has  not  gone  too  far  it  can  usually  be 
remedied  by  giving  the  cells  a  long  continued  charge  at  a  low  rate. 
wSee  Art.  44. 

(4)  {a)  The  evolution  of  gas  from  the  plates  of  a  battery  due  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  electrolyte  by  the  charging  ourrent. 

(d)     It  occurs  when  the  cells  have  become  fully  charged.  See  Art.  3. 

(5)  With  rates  of  discharge  higher  than  the  normal  (which  is 
usually  the  8-h()ur  discharge  rate),  the  output  of  the  battery  is 
reduced.     See  Art.  8. 

(B)'  (a)  The  voltage  and  specific  gravity  reach  their  maximum 
values,  though  these  values  are  not  necessarily  fixed;  the  cells  give  off 
gas  freely,  the  positive  plates  become  a  dark-brown  color  and  the 
negatives  a  light-gray.     See  Art.  33. 

(d)     About  2.4  volts.     See  Art.  34. 

(7)  In  the  Plantc  cell  the  active  material  is  formed  on  the  plates 
from  metallic  lead,  whereas  in  the  Faure  type  the  active  material  is 
applied  in  the  form  of  a  paste  to  a  metallic  supporting  grid.  See 
Arts.  2  and  3. 
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(8)     This  discharge  should  DtJver  be  carried  below   1.7  volts,  an 
ui^nder  ordinary  conditlotia  it  ^s  stopped  at  1*75  or  L8  voUs.  See  Art.  33 J 

(fi)    A  sketch   similar    to  Fig.  38   and  an  abstract  of   Art.  65 
required . 

(10)  PbtOt  {mmiuro  or  red  lead)  is  used  for  the  positive  plates  ati 
i^O  (litharge  or  lead  monoxide)  for  the  neg^ative  plates.     See  Art.  J 

(11)  {a)  From  1-20  to  L34  at  normal  temperature. 
(d)     By  means  of  a  hydrometer.     See  Arts.  30  and  ill. 

(12)  (a)  End-cell  switches  are  used  to  permit  the  cutting  in   of 
c«lls  lit  one  end  of  a  battery  so  that  the  E.  M.  F.  applied  to  the  circuit 

fimty  he  kept  constaut  notwithstaniUng  the  falling  off  in  voltage  due  t^ 
the  discharge  of  the  cells, 

{b)    A  sketch  similar  to  Fig,  30,  with  accompanying  explanation  ia 
required.    See  Art.  58, 


(IB)     (a)  Lead  peroxide* 

{b)     Spongy  lead.     See  Artsii.  ^  and  3. 
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(H)     The  battery  maybe  used  to  carry  the  peak  of  the  lo^d,  to 
carry  the  whole  load  for  short  periods^  to  take  up  fluctuations  in  the 
load,  or  it  mav  be  located   out  on   the  line  to  relieve   the  feeders  and 
thus  keep  up  the  voltage  on  distant  parts  of  the  system.     See  Arts.  dSn 
53,  54,  and  55.  1 

(15)  {a)  During  the  first  lew  minutes  the  voltage  drops  Tepidly 
until  \l  reathes  ahont  1.98  voUs.  It  then  fails  gradually  as  the  dis- 
charge is  continued  until  it  reaches  1.75  volts.  The  cells  should  not 
be  discharged  much  beyond  this  point  as  the  voltage  then  falls  off  very 
rapidly.     See  Art.  8  and  Fig.  1. 

{b)  1.75  volts.     See  Art.  8. 

(!())  A  sketch  similar  to  Fig.  37  and  an  abstract  of  Art.  64  is 
required. 

(17)  A  fair  value  for  the  discharge  rate  is  .04  ampere  per  square 
inch  of  positive  plate  surface,  lu  this  case  the  plate  surface  is  2,500 
sq.  in.;  hence,  the  normal  discharge  current  would  be  2,500  X  .04 
=  10()  amperes.     vSee  Art.  7. 

(18)  Because  it  is  an  unnecessary  waste  of  energy,  causes  a  rapid 
accumulation  of  sediment,  wastes  acid  through  spraying,  and  shortens 
the  life  of  the  plates.     See  Art.  32. 

(19)  {a)  The  constant-current  booster  is  used  principally  in  office 
buildings  or  manufactories  where  a  variable  motor  load  is  operated 
from  the  same  generators  as  the  lights.     The  booster  makes  the  battery 
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charge  and  discharge  so  that  the  current  delivered  by  the  generators  is 
kept  constant  in  spite  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  motor  load. 

{d)  A  sketch  similar  to  Fig.  40  with  accompanying  explanation  is 
required.     See  Art.  67. 

(20)  (a)  The  watt-hour  efficiency  is  the  ratio  of  the  watt-hours 
output  to  the  watt-hours  input. 

(d)  From  70  to  80  per  cent,  under  ordinary  conditions.  If  the  bat- 
tery is  alternately  charged  and  discharged,  as  when  used  for  regulation 
on  a  rapidly  varying  load  the  watt-hour  efficiency  may  be  as  high  as 
92  or  94  per  cent.     See  Art.  11. 


INCANDESCENT  LIGHTING 

(PART  1) 


(1)  {a)  The  filament,  the  bulb,  the  leading-in  wires,  and  the  base. 
{d)    Carbon;  usually  the  carbon  is  made  by  carbonizing  a  squirted 

cellulose  thread. 

(c)  Platinum;  because  it  has  very  nearly  the  same  coefficient  of 
expansion  as  glass  and  does  not  oxidize.    See  Arts.  9  to  15  • 

(2)  See  Art.  15. 

(3)  (a)  The  standard  candle. 

id)  1  candle  =  1.136  Hefner  units.    See  Art.  19. 

(4)  (a)  A  photometer  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  candle- 
power  of  a  source  of  light  by  comparing  it  with  the  known  candlepower 
of  a  standard.     See  Art.  20. 

(d)  Give  an  abstract  of  Art.  24. 

(5)  In  this  case,  the  distance  of  the  standard  from  the  screen  is 
360  divisions;  hence,  in  formula  2,  </i  =  350.  The  distance  of  the 
lamp  from  the  screen  is  500  —  360  =  160  =  d,;  hence,  the  candlepower 
of  the  lamp  under  test  is 

B,  =  32^i  =  5.88  c.  p.    Ans. 

(6)  (a)  The  mean  horizontal  candlepower  is  the  average  of  the 
light  intensities  given  out  by  the  lamp  in  all  directions  in  the  horizon- 
tal plane. 

(d)  It  is  usually  determined  by  spinning  the  lamp  about  a  vertical 
axis  while  the  measurement  is  being  made  on  the  photometer.  See 
Art.  28. 

(7)  We  will  call  B  the  candlepower  of  the  source  of  light  and  ;r, 
the  illumination  of  the  object  when  it  is  placed  10  feet  from  the  source. 
Then,  from  formula  1, 

B 
^'       10" 

^32 


f  ^^^^mCANDESCEN^LIGimNG 

AlsQ,  U  JTi  represents  the  iltaminfttion  in  the  second  posUioo,  w4^ 

have 


Hence,  Dre  hav« 


1,225 
£i  ]^,^ 
jr.  "*    100 

jTi  =  12.25  jr. 
That  is,  the  illuroination  at  a  distance  of  10  ^et  is  12.25  times 
great  as  that  at  35  feet,  or  the  lUummation  ts  reditoed  12,2&  time 
Ans.     See  Art.  31. 

(8)  Stale  the  TequiremeEit^  as  given  in  Art,  27* 

(9)  (a)  The  hc>t  resistance  i»  mnch  less  than  the  cold  resistaope, 
because  the  resistance  of  carbon  dei:^reases  as  the  temperature  incrrases, 

{&)    About  220  ohms.    See  Art.  35. 

(10)  See  Art.  35.  The  current  required  for  each  lainp  will  to 
equal  to  -^-.  and  for  180  lamps  it  will  be  -  ^^T  =  mm 
amperes.    Ans. 

(11)  (a)  The  caadlepower  that  the  lamp  ^ves  in  the  several  direc- 
tions reduced  to  what  the  candlepower  would  be  if  the  light  were 
given  out  uniformly  in  all  directions.    See  Art.  30. 

(d)  No;  the  mean  horizontal  candlepower  is  generally  used.  See 
Arts.  29  and  30. 

(12)  (a)  100  to  125  volts.  Lamps  are  also  made  for  220  to  250 
volts.     See  Art.  41. 

(d)     See  Art.  42. 

(13)  (a)  .25  to  .29  candlepower  per  square  foot. 

{d)  1  candlepower  per  square  foot.    See  Art.  44. 

(14)  See  Art.  47. 

(15)  (a)  See  Art.  47. 

{d)     1.75  to  2  watts  per  mean  spherical  candlepower.     See  Art.  54. 

(16)  In  formula  5,  L^  =  800,  JT,  =  3,  JT,  =  4;  hence, 

800  X  4* 
Lt  =  — oi —  =  3,370  hr.,  approximately.    Ans. 


INCANDESCENT  LIGHTING 

(PART  2) 


(1)  When  the  greater  part  of  the  current  generated  is  used  at  low 
frequency  for  power  or  other  purposes  and  a  part  must  be  transformed 
to  higher  frequency  for  lighting.     See  Art.  23. 

(2)  (a)  Make  a  sketch  similar  to  Pig.  14. 
Id)  See  Art.  18. 

(3)  Give  brief  descriptions,  illustrated  by  sketches,  of  the  systems 
described  in  Arts.  10  and  11  • 

(4)  (a)  and  {d).    See  Arts.  6  and  7. 

(5)  Make  a  sketch  similar  to  Pig.  32  and  give  an  abstract  of 
Art.  36. 

300      200      150 

(6)  (a)  Total  current  in  feeders  =  -^  +  -9"  +  ~o"  "*  ^^  amperes, 

since  each  lamp  requires  i  ampere.     Total  drop  =  12  volts;  drop  in 

mains  =  3.5  volts;  drop  in    house  wiring  =  1.5  volts;  total  drop  in 

mains  and  house  wiring  =  5  volts;  drop  in  feeders  =  12  —  5  =  7  volts. 

The  size  of  the  various  feeders  may  be  calculated  by  using  formula  1. 

Por  the  main  feeders  we  have 

.       21.6  X  250  X  325       oka  ti^    •  1         a 

A  =» = =  250,714  cir.  mils.     Ans. 

(d)    Current  in  mains  Z?  is  150  amperes  and  distance  is  300  ft. 

Hence, 

^       21.6X300X150       o^«-,.    . 

'^  ■» s-E =  277,714  cir.  mils.    Ans. 

0.0 

(c)    Current  in  -£'  =  75  amperes;  distance  =  400  ft.    Hence, 

.       21.6  X  400  X  75       ,e.  ,.«    .         .,         . 

A  = TTk       —  =  185,143  cir.  mils.    Ans. 

0.0 

(rf)    Current  in  F  =  100  amperes;  distance  =  200  ft.     Hence, 

.       21.6X200X100       _^„  ,^_    .         .,         . 

^  =  ^-^ =  123,428  cir.  mils.    Ans, 

0.0 

(7)  The  booster  must  generate  25  volts  and  carry  500  amperes; 
hence,  its  capacity  will  be  25  X  500  =  12,500  watts,  or  12.5  K.  W.    Ans. 
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(8)  See  FIj^T-  12.  The  sketch  required  will  be  somevTlmt  similar  to 
Fig,  12  except  that  a  two- wire  circuit  should  l>e  ihown.  and  only  one 
booster  will  be  required. 

(9)  In  working  the  problem,  consider  the  otttslde  wires  only  wd 

treat  it  as  if  ft  were  a  two-wire  system.     The  curreut  suppljeij  the 

lamps  E  wilt  be  1  ampere  for  each  pair  of  lamps,  because  the  larops 

are  3:i-candlepower,     The  current  supplied  to  bmnch  ^'wiU,  therefore, 

3iKJ 
be  18  amperes.     The  current  supplied  to  /^will  be   —  —  75  amperes, 

because  these  lamps  are  of  Ifl-candlepower*    The  total  ctinent  ia  the 

outside  wires  C  will,  therefore,  be  75  -f  18  ^  08  amperes* 

(a)     The  drop   in  each  of  the  feeders  C  is  -"i  per  eeot.  of  110,  or 

5,5  volts,  or  the  total  drop  for  both  sides  is  II  volts,  aod  l>y  applying 

formula  1 ,  we  have 

.       21.6X300X93       ^.  „_    .         ,,        ^ 
A  =  Yl ^  ^  54  J85  cir-  mils,    Ans, 

{d)  The  mains  D  carry  75  amperes  and  tbe  drop  on  each  side  U 
3  per  cent.,  or  S.3  volts.  The  total  drop  tn  the  autside  wires  is,  there- 
fore, 6.t^  volts.    The  dislance  is  500  ft.;  hence, 


A  = 


2L6X50QX75 
6,6 


=  122,727  dr,  mils.    As*. 


(c)    In  this  case,  the  center  of  distribution  is  350  ft*  from  Ihc  junc- 
tion box;  hence,  the  distance  to  Ije  used  \n  the  formula  Is  350  ft.    The 
current  being  1^  amperes  aod  the  drop  5  per  cent-  on  each  side^  or 
II  volU  between  the  outside  wires, 
^       2L6X  350X18 
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12,371  cir.  mils*    Am, 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  branch  feeders  aod  inatQ»  /?  call  for  a 
larger  wire  thaa  the  main  feeders  C  although  they  carry  less  current. 
This  is  because  of  the  longer  leogfth  of  Z?  and  the  small  drop  allowed. 

(10)  See  Art,  42.  The  total  power  supplied  to  the  lamps  b 
3,000  X  16  X  3.5  =*  168,000  watts.    The   power  delivered  to  the  prk 

maries  of  the  transformers  will  be  168,000  -f  {:6ft,0a0  X  M)  =*  176.400 
watts.    The  voltage  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  2,000,  hence,  curreni 


176.400       „  - 

-^-^^  =*  88,2  amperes. 


Drop  «  2,000  X  .10  ^  200,     In  this  case. 


the  load  is  altogether  of  lamps  and  the  distance  is  comparatively  short 
so  that  the  siase  of  wire  can  be  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  by 
using  the  same  formula  as  for  direct  current. 


A^ 


2X3 D I     21,6  X  tt,000X88.2 


«  85J00  cir,  mils,  apprcix,     Ans. 


e  200 

A  No.  1  B.  &  B.  wire  (t^,6@4  cir.  mils)  would  likely  t>e  used. 


(11)     Yes,  about  75  per  cent.     See  Art.  10, 
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(12)  See  Arts.  24  and  25.  Make  a  sketch  similar  to  Fig.  20  and 
refer  to  it  in  your  explanation. 

(13)  See  latter  part  of  Art.  29.  If  the  load  is  unbalanced  and  if 
the  main  fuse  blows,  the  lamps  on  the  lightly  loaded  side  will  receive 
an  excessive  voltage. 

(14)  Make  a  sketch  similar  to  Fig.  29  and  give  an  abstract  of 
Art.  35. 

(15)  See  Art.  30. 

(16)  See  Fig.  11  and  latter  part  of  Art.  11.  The  circuit-breaker 
should  be  connected  in  the  circuit  of  the  main  dynamo  and  arranged 
so  that  an  excessive  current  in  the  neutral  wire  leading  to  the  balancer 
will  trip  the  breaker. 

(17)  Give  an  abstract  of  Art.  47  and  illustrate  your  explanation 
by  referring  to  a  sketch  similar  to  Fig.  39. 

(18)  See  Art.  46.  Make  a  sketch  similar  to  Fig.  38  and  refer  to 
it  in  your  explanation. 


ARC  LIGHTING 

(PART  1) 


(1)  Lightning,  defective  cut-outs,  rocker-arm  failing  to  move  prop- 
erly, lamp  burning  with  an  abnormally  long  arc.     See  Art.  66. 

(2)  The  magnet  cores  and  armatures  in  the  alternating-current 
lamp  must  be  laminated,  whereas  in  a  direct-current  lamp  they  may 
be  solid.  Also,  in  the  alternating-current  lamp  a  choke  coil  is  used 
to  take  up  the  excess  voltage,  whereas  in  the  direct-current  lamp  a 
resistance  must  be  used.    See  Arts.  46  and  54. 

1  3 

(3)  (a)  About  jg  in.  to  ^  in. 

3 
{d)  About  —  in.    See  Art,  66. 

(4)  The  lamp  will  overheat  and  the  regulating  coil  may  be  burned 
out  because  the  current  will  be  larger  than  it  should.  The  resistance 
in  series  with  the  lamp  will  be  overheated  and  the  enclosing  globe 
may  be  melted.    See  Art.  69. 

(5)  See  Art.  48. 

(6)  6.6  amperes  and  70  to  78  volts.    See  Art.  47. 

(7)  See  Art.  32. 

(8)  See  Figs.  21  and  22. 

(9)  (a)  Because  if  the  carbons  should  stick  or  fail  to  feed,  the  arc 
would  gradually  grow  longer  and  there  would  be  danger  of  the  shunt 
coils  being  burned  out.  Also,  there  would  be  danger  of  the  circuit 
being  broken.     See  Art.  39.  * 

(d)  In  order  to  provide  a  sufficient  drop  of  potentia\  tnrough  the 
lamp  so  that  enough  current  will  pass  through  the  series  coils  to  enable 
the  lamp  to  start  up.     See  Art.  39. 

(10)  (a)  By  varying  the  amount  of  resistance  in  series  with  the 
arc.    See  Art.  52. 

(d)  By  cutting  in  or  out  some  of  the  sections  of  the  choke  coil. 
See  Art.  54. 
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(11)  Se^Art,  25* 

(12)  (a]  450  watts. 
{6)  300  watts.     See  Ait,  19, 

(13)  («)  Petroleum -cake  or  gas-retort  carboo. 
{b]     Because  the  impurities,  if  present  in  any  considerable  qtiaa- 

ttty»  are  deposited  on  the  inner  globe  aod  obscure  the  ligbu 

[c]  Lampblack,     See  An.  IS, 

(14)  {a)  See  Figs.  7  to  Uj  inclnsivB. 
(d)  See  Art.  11. 

(15)  (a)  Because  the  crater  is  formed  in  the  positive  carbon,  aad 
ii  Ihe  upper  carbon  is  not  made  positive,  most  of  the  (igbt  wil]  k 
thrown  upwards  instead  of  downwards. 

{&)  By  noting  which  carbon  remains  hot  for  tht  louger  time  tl^ 
the  current  is  turned  off.  The  upper  or  positive  carbon  should  b«  iht 
hotter.    See  Art.  11*  » 

(16)  No;  the  ends  of  the  carboas  are  nearly  Eat»  due  Urgcly  m 
Ih^s  shifting  of  the  arc  over  the  ends»     See  Art.  9, 

(17)  About  6.6  amperes  for  lamps  giving  lj200  nominal  caadle* 
power,  and  9.6  amperes  for  lamps  of  2,O0Q  nominal  candlepQver, 
See  Art.  5. 

(18)  (a)  One  in  which  the  arc  is  surrounded  by  an  endowing  gbbe 
that,  to  a  large  extent »  excludes  the  air  from  the  arc. 

(d)  The  consumption  of  carbon  is  very  much  let^vs.  An  enclosed* 
arc  lamp  can  easily  bum  from  86  to  150  hr.  without  retnmniing* 
whereas  an  open  arc  can  burn  about  10  hr.  only. 

{c)     See  Art.  6. 

(19)  The  carbon  points  become  heated  to  a  very  high  degree  and 
the  negative  carbon  becomes  pointed.  The  positive  carbon  becomes 
hotter  than  the  negative  and  burns  away  about  twice  as  fast.  The 
positive  carbon  has  a  crater  formed  in  the  end  and  the  grater  part 
of  the  light  is  emitted  from  this  crater.     See  Arts.  2  and  3. 

(20)  (a)  About  3,600°  C. 
id)     No. 

{c)  The  eflFect  of  increasing  the  current  is  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  crater  and  thus  make  the  arc  give  a  greater  amount  of  light.  The 
temperature  of  the  arc  is,  however,  not  increased.     See  Art.  3* 

(21)  (a)  About  45°  below  the  horizontal. 

{d)  Because  an  alternating-current  lamp,  by  itself,  throws  a  large 
amount  of  light  above  the  horizontal,  where  it  is  of  little  or  no  use. 
See  Arts.  15,  16,  and  18. 


ARC  LIGHTING 

(PART  2) 


(1)  To  operate  circuit  /'  on  machine  A,  insert  plugs  at  ^,c,  ^i«,  ^•, 
f«i  ^«.  Ct.  To  operate  circuits  2*  and  3^  in  series  on  machine  C,  insert 
plugs  at  A.,  /„  </„  </.,  </„  ^„  ^„  /„  /„  ^„  /r«.  /Tie 

(2)  (a)  Those  with  open-coil  armatures  and  those  with  closed-coil 
armatures. 

(d)  The  Brush  and  Thomson- Houston  machines  belong  to  the 
first  class,  and  the  Wood,  or  Fort  Wayne,  and  Western  Electric  to  the 
second.     See  Art.  23. 

(3)  See  Art.  53. 

(4)  By  connecting  one  side  of  the  voltmeter  to  the  line  and  the 
other  to  the  ground,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  13.     See  Art.  17. 

(5)  See  Arts.  25  and  26. 

(6)  The  new  machine  is  of  the  multipolar  type  and  is  of  consider- 
ably larger  capacity  than  the  old  style.  It  does  not  require  a  separate 
regulator,  as  a  regulator  is  placed  on  the  machine  itself.     See  Art.  24. 

(7)  See  thAt  the  current  always  flows  through  the  circuits  in  the 
proper  direction.  Never  open  a  circuit  when  the  current  is  on.  If  the 
circuit  mu.st  be  cut  out,  first  short-circuit  its  terminals.  See  Arts.  41 
and  42. 

(8)  In  order  to  keep  the  current  at  a  con.stant  value.  Arc  machines 
are  series-wound,  and  if  no  regulator  were  provided,  the  current  would 
increase  as  the  lamps  were  cut  out  and  decrease  as  they  were  cut  in. 
See  Art.  22. 

(9)  Plug  from  A+  to  1+,  and  from  A-  to  /-.  Plug  /i+  to  5+, 
5—  to  4-\-  by  means  of  cable  J,  and  4—  to  B—. 

(10)  Constant  potential,  because  the  same  alternators  can  then  be 
used  for  both  arc  and  incandescent  lighting.     Sec  Arts.  21  and  32. 

(11)  They  may  be  operated  directly  from  the  alternator  by  provi- 
ding each  lamp  with  a  reactance  coil  that  is  cut  into  circuit  in  case  the 
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lamp  goes  out.  They  may  also  be  operated  by  using  a  trauslorratr 
with  an  adjustable  secondary;  by  using  a  constant-cut-rent  tra.ii*- 
former,  or  by  inserting  a  reactaoce  in  the  circuit,  this  reactance  beisg 
^  arranged  f^o  that  it  varies  wUb  changes  m  Ibe  load  in  such  a  way 
as  to  keep  the  current  constant.     See  Arts,  33  to  37,  inclusive. 

(12)  The  break  is  located  by  first  grounding  both  ends  ot  the 
circuit  at  the  station.  The  circuit  is  then  opened  about  its  middle 
point  and  each  side  rung  up,  in  turn,  by  connecting  one  terroinal  of 
the  line  to  the  magneto  and  the  other  magneto  terminal  to  the  ifround. 
After  determining  which  side  the  break  is  in»  the  circuit  is  completed 
at  this  point  and  the  lineman  moves  on  to  another  point  about  hall 
^way  between  the  station  and  the  last  point  tested.  In  this  way  the 
strereh  of  circuit  in  which  the  break  is  known  to  exist  is  narroweil 
down  to  within  small  limits.    See  Art.  i5i 

(19}     (a)  aj3d  (d)  See  Art.  30. 

(14)  Give  an  abstract  of  Art.  29» 

(15)  The  cJrctiit  ends  are  left  open  at  the  station,  and  the  dtfiereni 
parts  of  the  line  are  rung  up  for  gn>tinds,  by  opening  the  circuit  and 
connecting  one  terminal  of  the  magneto  to  the  line  and  the  other 
the  ground.     See  Art.  10. 

(16)  A  double-contact  service  switch  that  will  cyt  o6f  all  com 
Itoo   between  the  circuit  an<^  the  wires  in  the  building.     The  switd 
must  be  substantially  made,  movmted  on  an  incombustible  base,  and 
mtist  show  distinctly  whether  the  cnrrent  is  on  or  oS,     See  Art.  11»  | 

(17)  fiive  a  shiiTt  explanation  of  the  method  as  described  in  Art.  IS 
and  illustrate  by  means  of  a  sketch  similar  to  Fig.  14. 

(18)  See  Art.  37. 

(19)  A  sketch  similar  to  Fig.  23  (fl),  with  accompanying  explana- 
tion, is  required. 

(20)  (a)     See  Art.  39. 

(d)     A  sketch  similar  to  Fig.  24  (a),  with  explanation,  is  required. 

(21)  Make  a  sketch  similar  to  Fig.  42. 


and 
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(PART  1) 


(1)  If  the  drop  is  excessive,  the  lamps  will  not  bum  with  tiniform 
brilliancy,  because  those  near  the  source  of  supply  get  a  higher  voltage 
than  those  far  removed,  and  the  lamps  on  which  the  voltage  is  low  will 
give  an  unsatisfactory  light.     See  Art.  59. 

(2)  {a)  Slow- burning  weather-proof  wire  is  allowable  for  open 
work  in  dry  places,  such  as  mill  wiring,  etc.     See  Art.  38. 

{d)  It  must  be  supported  clear  of  all  woodwork  by  means  of  por- 
celain, glass,  or  other  non-combustible,  non-absorptive  insulators. 
See  Art.  38. 

(3)  A  cut-out  must  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  where 
service  wires  enter  the  building.  Cut-outs  must  be  placed  wherever 
there  is  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  wire,  unless  the  fuse  in  the  cut- 
out protecting  the  larger  wire  will  protect  the  smaller  wire  also.  See 
Art.  28. 

(4)  Calculate  the  wiring  as  if  it  were  for  220  volts.  This  will  give 
the  size  of  the  outside  wires.  Make  the  middle  wire  of  such  size  that 
it  can  carry  safely  the  current  required  by  one  side  of  the  system.  See 
Art.  67. 

(6)  (a)  Cut-outs  are  used  to  prevent  wires  being  overloaded. 
They  open  the  circuit  whenever  the  current  exceeds  the  allowable 
amount  and  thus  prevent  the  wires  from  being  overheated  and 
burned   out. 

(d)  They  usually  take  the  form  of  a  piece  of  soft  fusible  wire, 
which  melts  and  opens  the  circuit  whenever  the  current  becomes 
excessive.  In  most  cases  the  fuse  is  enclosed  in  order  to  protect  it 
from  air-currents  and  to  keep  it  from  coming  in  contact  with  other 
substances.     See  Art.  27. 

(6)  See  rule  (r),  Art.  8. 

(7)  (a)  The  total  current  is  250  amperes,  allowing  J  ampere  per 

F         5 
lamp.    Resistance  =    '   =  - --  =  .02  ohm.    Total  length  of  line  wire 

2  43 
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is  iOO  X  2  ^  800  ft.,  or  3  thousand  ft.     The  resistance  per  1,000  it 

03 
must,  therefore^  be  ^  =  ,025  ohm.    A  No,  0000  wire  has  ft  resislaDra 

of  ,049  ohm  per  1»000  ft,,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting"  Tabb  IV,  so 
that  two  No,  0000  wires  in  rauUiple  will  have  a  resktaQCeof  .€G4-^ohiD 
per  1,000  ft.  arid  will  aoswer  in  this  case.     See  Art,  63 • 

{^}  If  cttrrying  capacity  alone  were  t.*onsidered.  No.  000  weather- 
proof wire  would  answer^  because  the  Underwriters  allow  362  amperes 
for  this  size  of  wire.     See  Table  I. 

(8)  The  carrying  capacity  of  rub  her- cove  red  wire  is  lower  than 
that  of  weather-proof  wire,  because  the  rubber  covering  is  subject  to 
gradual  deterioration  ucder  the  action  of  beat.    See  Art,  12. 

(9)  See  Art.  62< 

(10)  The  amount  of  energy  supplied  jto  any  one  circuit  dfifitftSent 
on  one  cut-out  is  Hmited  to  600  watts  by  rule  (d)^  Art.  'lO;  hrnct.  the 
number  of  lamps  allowable  is  ea.^^ily  determined.  About  ten  16-i?An<1te* 
power  lamps  per  circuit  is  usually  taken  as  the  limit.     See  Art.  31, 

(U)     See  Art,  3, 

{\2)  The  illustration  given  below  shows  the  wiring-  provided  with  He 
necessary  cut-outs  and  with  the  currents  indicated  iti  the  van* i us  perts. 


J0  5f/ff/ 
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(a)  Current  at  a,  88  amperes;  b^  30  amperes;  r,  58  amperes;  (/,  23 
amperes;  ^,  5  amperes. 

{b)  The  sizes  of  wire  will  be  No.  2  for  section  A,  No.  8  for  iff, 
No.  4  for  C,  No.  10  for  Z>,  No.  14  for  E,  No.  6  for  F,  See  Table  I, 
In  each  case  the  wire  has  been  taken  that  is  on  the  large  side,  so  that 
the  carrying  capacity  will  be  ample.  If  the  distances  were  short,  it  is 
probable  that  so  many  different  sizes  would  not  be  used.  For  example, 
sections  C  and  F  might  both  be  No.  4,  although  No.  4  is  not  absolutely 
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necessary  for  &ectbn  F.    H»  however,  the  iMstances  were  long,  it  would 
pay  to  sise  the  different  si^es,  as  indicated, 

(r)     The  actual  arraogement  of  eut-outs  may  vary  somewhat.     A 

Ctit*out  must  be  placed  tit  each  poiiil  where  there  is  a  change  in  the 

St  see  of  I  be  wire,  and  a  main  ciit-oul  shnnld,  therefore,  be  placed  at  /, 

and  W- a  rape  re  fuse^  woiiM  be  the   j^reatest  allowable  ske  to  tise  in  \X. 

At  2,  we  may  phive  a  single  branch  h  kit  Is  f<*r  Cand  a  raain  block  iot  B^ 

or  we  may  tise  two  sinjtjle  branch  blocks  or  one  double  brattcli  block* 

In  the  fiirnre,  a  double  branch  block  2  is  shown,  the  side  eonnecling 

to  it  being  fused  with  fuses  not  larger  than  33  amperes  capacity,  and 

the  side  connecting  lo  C  with  fuses  not  exceetling  ^^^^  amperes  capacity. 

The  arc  lamps  on  circuit  //  will  each  be  provided  with  a  cut-out  at  the 

point  where  connection  is  made  to  the  No.  8  wires.     These  ctit*outs 

are  not  indicated  in  the  fijifure.    At  J,  a  double  branch  block  may  also 

be  used,  one  side  being  fused  for  24  amperes  and  the  other  fot  46 

om|>ere5,  as  indicated.     To  supply  branch  E,  a  single  branch  block  4 

will  tie  requirt*d,  and  its  fuse  must  not  be  over  12  amfieres  capacity. 

No  branch  block  will  be  required  at  5,  because  the  size  of  Ibe  wire  is 

Dot  changed  there.    The  current  capacity  of  the  fuses  Indicated  in  the 

I  figure  is  the  same  as  the  current  capacity  of  the  wires  that  they  protect. 

I  In  practice,  however,  fuses  of  standard  size  would  be  used,  and  these 

Ifnfght  not  always  be  of  the  same  capacity  as  the  wire.      In  any  event, 

[the  rated  capacity  of  the  fuse  should  not  ejtceed  the  allowable  carrying 

I  capacity  t>f  the  wire  it  protects. 

(B)    See  Art.  2. 

(14)  See  rule  (r),  Art.  33- 

(15)  [a)  No.  14  B,  &  S.    See  rule  [a).  Art.  8* 
(^)     The  current-carrying  capacity  as  gpven  by  the  Underwriters. 

(16)  In  order  to  prevent  beating  of  the  conduit  and  drop  in  voltage 

[due  to  inductive  effects.    See  Art*  15. 

(17)  (a)  Because  plaster  and  cement  are   likely   to   corrode   the 
iDSulatlon  and  break  it  down. 

{b)     Staples  do  not  insulate  the  wire  and  Are  likely  to  cut  Into  the 
rinftulattfli;  covering  with  which  the  wire  is  provided.     See  Art.  16> 

(18)  On  circuit  A^  the  current  is  20  amperes,  which  is  too  much 
[for  No*  12  wire;  No.  10  Hbould  be  u lied.     Each  arc  lamp  should  also 

be  provided  with  a  cut*oui  where  the  wires  running  to  the  lamp  tap 

on  to  the  mains.     Circuit  li  is  all  right  except  that  it  is  connected  to 

link  fuses  mounted  on  a  porcehun  d^nible  branch  block.     Circuit  Cis 

Also  stjpplied  through  link  fuses.     A  double  branch  block  carr>^ing 

I  enclosed  fuses  should  be  substituted.     Circuit  Cis  overloaded;  the  wire 

f  should  l)e  at  least  No,  12  and  it   wouhl  be  better  If  made  No,  10  in 

I  order  to  allow  for  the  larger  current  taken  by  the  lamps  at  starting. 
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Also  fused  rosettes  are  not  allowable  for  the  Individual  cut-outs  tissed 
with  the  lamps.  Each  lamp  takes  b  amperes  and  fused  rosettes  are  not 
allowed  to  carry  more  than  3  amperes.  An  enclosed  fxjse  cut-out  sboiitd 
b«  substituted  m  each  case.  Circuit  i?  is  of  No.  12  wire  and  provides 
ample  carrying  capacity  for  the  lamps  connected  to  it.  However,  it 
has  no  prott:ction  other  than  the  lo-ampere  main  tM&^s,  and  it  would  be 
sece&sary  to  insert  a  fuse  block  at  E  where  the  No.  12  wire  i&  attached 
to  the  No.  6j  this  block  being  fnsed  for  not  more  than  17  amperes. 

(19)  For  use  on  125 -volt  lines  or  on  three- wire  s^^tems  witli 
grounded  neutral  where  the  pressure  between  the  outside  lines  does 
not  exceed  250  volts.     Sec  Art.  52, 

(20)  When  the  fuse  in  the  larger  wire  is  of  such  size  that  It  wlH 
melt  before  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  smaller  wire  is  exceeded.  See 
Arts.  2S  and  29, 
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(1)  A  line  120  ft.  long  having  a  drop  of  3  volts  would  be  the  same 

120 
size  as  a  line  -s-  =  40  ft.  long  having  a  drop  of  1  volt.     In  Table  I, 

under  40  and  on  the  same  horizontal  line  with  30,  we  find  No.  6  as 
the  size  wire  required. 

(2)  Tests  should  be  made  to  see  that  all  connections  are  correct, 
and  also  to  detect  any  grounds  or  crosses  between  wires.  All  circuits 
should  be  tested  before  fixtures  of  any  kind  are  put  up,  and  each 
fixture  should  be  tested  after  it  is  wired,  but  before  it  is  put  in  place. 
See  Art.  52. 

(3)  (a)  See  Art.  64. 

{d)  Before  the  building  is  lathed  and  plastered. 

(4)  See  Art.  62. 

(5)  The   total   current  =  80  X  «  =  40   amperes.      By  formula  1, 

the  resistance  per  1,000  ft.  r^  of  the  proper  size  wire  to  use  equals 

1  000  X  2 
9  V  9<in  V  40  ~  '^^^  "^™  ^^^  1,000  ft.     This  would  require  a  No.  1 

wire,  which  has  a  resistance  of  .124  ohm  per  1,000  ft. 

(6)  The  voltage  across  the  outside  wires  at  the  lamps  =  220  —  4 

60  V  52 
=  216  volts.      Substituting  in  formula  7,  we  have  current  =  — o,«— 

=  14.4  amperes.    Ans. 

(7)  As  in  Art.  0,   divide  the  current  by  the  drop,  which  gives 

30 

-^  =  10.     Now  follow  down  in  the  column  under  10  amperes  until  the  ' 

nearest  distance  to  120  ft.  is  obtained.  This  will  be  found  to  be  121, 
and  to  the  left  of  this  in  the  first  column  will  be  found  the  size  of  wire 
required,  namely,  No.  6  B.  &  S. 
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(8 )     The  R  f ty  lam  ps  will  tequ  ire  25  am  peres  -    S  ubstit utin  g  the  val  tifs 

given  m  formula  5,  we  have  circular  mils  =  ^ —  =  40,500, 

or  betweea  a  No.  4  and  No.  5  B.  &  S.     No.  4  wire  wonld  be  used. 

(fl)  No.  6  wire  hajs  a  cross-section  of  26,250  circular  mils,  approxi- 
mately. The  drop  is  to  be  2  volts,  the  current  4U  am  penes,  and  the 
distance  100  It.;  faence^  from  formula  5,  the  required  cros^-ijiKtigo  «! 

wire  in  circular  mils  =  ^' =  43,200.    The  cro&s- section  ot 

the  wire  to  becQunected  in  parallel  with  the  No.  6  wire  already  iustalled 
will  be  43,200  -  26,250  =  lB,a50.  No.  8  B.  &  S.  has  about  16^10  df* 
cuiar  mils  and  would  be  the  nearest  si^e.    See  Art.  14, 

(10)  {a)  and  {d)  See  Art.  15. 

(11)  (a)  Wooden  molding;  may  be  used  in  finished  houses  on 
ceilings  and  walls,  and  tn  show  windows  for  temporary  purposes, 
where  it  Is  desirable  to  hide  the  wire  and  ^ive  the  work  a  neat 
appearance. 

{d)  It  must  not  be  used  in  concealed  work,  in  damp  places^  or  in 
any  place  where  the  difference  of  potential  is  over  3U0  volts.  See 
Art-  50, 

(12)  See  Art.  57,  I 

(13)  (a)  A  main  switch  and  cut-out.  | 
(^)     The  cut-out  should  be  placed  nearest  the  point  where  the  wires 

^«ntef,  then  the  switch,  and  finally  the  meter.    See  Art.  26.  ^S 

(H)  By  mtans  of  two  three- poi tit  sAViit:he!>.  one  nt  ench  point  from 
which  it  is  desired  to  control  the  lamps.  Make  a  sketch  similar  to 
(a)  or  (d).  Fig.  18.     See  Art.  29. 

(15)  So  that  if  a  wire  comes  in  contact  with  any  section  of  a  con- 
duit or  fitting,  there  will  be  afforded  a  direct  path  to  ground  through 
which  current  may  escape  to  earth.  This  prevents  the  current  leaking 
to  ground  through  any  other  paths  and  thereby  reduces  the  likelihood 
of  a  fire.     See  Art.  47. 

(16)  See  Art.  40. 

(17)  The  loop  system  is  one  in  which  the  same  pair  of  wires  passes 
in  series  through  all  outlets  at  which  lamps  to  be  connected  on  that 
circuit  are  located;  that  is,  no  branch  circuits  are  tapped  on  except 
at  outlet  or  junction  boxes.     See  Art.  42. 

(18)  See  Art.  43. 

(19)  The  wires  must  be  brought  out,  for  combination  fixtures, 
through  flexible  insulated  tubes  in  such  a  manner  that  they  cannot 
touch  gas  pipes,  metal  work,  or  plaster.     The  insulating  tubes  must 
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exleud  as  far  back  as  the  last  mKulatfnjEi:  support.  II  there  is  a  gas 
pipe  at  the  outlet,  the  tubes  raiist  extcDtl  at  least  as  far  as  the  end  of  the 
gas  cap.     See  Art.  18  and  nile  ((/),  Art,  10. 

(20}  They  must  be  ngidiy  supported  on  non-combustible,  non- 
absorptive  insulators  that  keep  the  wires  at  least  1  mch  from  the  sur- 
face wired  over,  and  should  be  kept  at  least  5  inches  apart  and  ma 
oa  separate  limbers  or  studding  whenever  possible.  Sometimes, 
©specially  where  a  large  num!>er  of  wires  come  together  near  the 
junction  or  panel  boards,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  wires  5  inches 
apaft»  and  in  such  cases  they  can  be  run  in  an  armored  cable  or  coo- 
dtilt.    See  Art.  lU. 

(21)  Since  tJie  two  wires  have  a  greater  surface  area  than  the  one 
wire  of  equivalent  cross-section »  they  can  radiate  the  heat  faster  and 
hence  aia  safely  carry  more  ctirrent.     See  Art,  IB, 

{22)     The  ctirrent  will  be  2b  amperes;  hence*  from  formula  6,  cir- 
2l.6xl00x25^,g_^ 


cular  mils  » 


3 


18  000 
section  of  4,107  circular  rails  and  -j^jQ-y   ^4.4,  nearly 


No.  li  B.  &  S.  has  a  cross* 
Fonr  No.  14 


wires  on  each  side  of  the  circuit  will  give  somewhat  under  the  required 

cro9!*-section»  and  hence  the  drop  will  be  slightly  over  3  volts.  Five 
[wir©ti  on  each  side  will  give  more  than  the  required  crofis-section.     If 

desiredt  four  wires  can  be  used  on  one  side  and  five  on  the  nther*  thus 
i  ^vhig  Che  allowable  drop  almost  exactly,  but  four  wires  will  likely  be 
I  near  enough .    See  Art .  14. 

(23)  (ff)   Water] iroof  sockets* 
(6)    They  sliould  be  entinected  and  hnngr  by  separate  rubber*coverod 

[stranded  conductors,  not  smaller  than  No.  II  B.  &  S,  The  two  con- 
[dnctors  should  preferably  be  twisted  together  when  their  length  is 
[over  3  fl.  They  should  be  soldered  directly  to  the  circuit  wires^  but 
[supported  m  that  the  weight  of  the  kmp  socket  atid  wires  will  not  be 
I  borne  by  the  circuit  wires.    Rosettes  should  not  be  used.    See  Art.  15. 

(24)  (a)  A  single*pole  switch  may  be  used  where  it  does  not  con^ 
[  trol  over  6tMJ  watts. 

{b\     Because  they  cost  less  and  the  wiring  is  simpler  and  cheaper. 
I  Art.  2B. 

I$5)     Because  not  more  than  MO  watts  are  allowed  on  otie  circuit 

^hy  the  Underwriters  and  No*  14  is  plenty  large  enough  to  carry  the 

I  current  safely;  moreover,  the  disitances  are  usually  so  small  that  the 

1  drop  is  never  too  large  on  110-voltfi  or  higher  pressure  systems,  even 

with  the  roaaimum  allowable  number  of  lamps  on  the  branch  circuits* 

No.  14  wire  being  the  smallest  siie  allowed  by  the  Underwriters  is 

therefore  used  for  most  branch  circuits.     See  Art.  24 > 
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(PART  3) 


(1)  It  is  important  to  bum  the  lamps  at  a  proper  and  uniform 
voltage,  the  drop  or  efl&ciency  being  a  secondary  matter;  hence,  a 
large  drop  may  be  allowed  and  comparatively  small  wires  may  be 
used,  but  lamps  of  the  proper  voltage  should  be  used  even  if  this 
requires  lamps  of  different  voltages  in  the  various  parts  of  the  circuit 
or  system.     See  Art.  lO. 

(2)  See  Art.  16. 

(3)  Because  a  protective  device  for  use  on  a  constant-potential 
circuit  is  made  to  open  the  circuit  in  order  to  protect  it,  but  on  a 
constant-current  system,  it  must  short-circuit  and  fwt  open  the  circuit. 
See  Art.  23. 

(4)  See  Art.  33. 

(5)  (a)  A  self-restoring  annunciator  is  so  constructed  that  when  a 
button  is  pushed,  its  corresponding  drop  falls.  The  next  call  operates 
a  magnet  that  moves  a  restoring  device,  thus  resetting  the  first  drop. 

(b)     See  Art.  41. 

(6)  See  Art.  17. 

(7)  Since  one  side  of  the  system  is  grounded,  it  is  very  easy  for 
the  current  to  leak  to  earth,  and  hence  the  fire  risk  is  great,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  risk  from  shocks.     See  Art.  21). 

(8)  (a)  A  motor  and  starting  resistance  box  must  be  protected  by 
a  cut-out  and  controlled  by  a  switch  that  shows  plainly  whether  it  is 
on  or  off. 

(b)  Single-pole  switches  may  be  used  with  motors  of  J  horsepower 
or  less  and  then  only  on  luw-tension  circuits.     Sec  Art.  28, 

(9)  It  is  dangerous  to  life  and,  morcovjr,  a  lightning  discharge 
can  easily  start  an  arc,  and  an  arc  once  starti-d  will  persist  even  though 
the  points  between  wliicli  it  plays  are  separated  several  inches;  hence, 
it  is  liable  to  cause  a  fire.     See  Art.  17. 
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(10)     (ff)  Redstance  boxes  and  reactive,  or  choke,  cmljf. 

(^)  Reslstenec  hoxts  may  be  tised  an  tlirect-  or  ahenijiting^-curreiil 
systems*  bet  reactive,  or  choke,  coils,  although  the  more  economical  ol 
the  two,  can  only  be  nsed  on  akemating-current  sj^stems.     See  Art*  9* 

(U)    SeeArL07, 

{t2)  It  is  best  Eo  use  rubber-covered  wire  in  very  m&ist  or  wei 
ptaees  for  be!)  and  annunciator  wiring.     See  42, 

(13)  When  the  circuit -breaker  opens  all  the  wires  leading  from  the 
line  to  the  motor.     See  Art.  28^ 

(14)  Without  special  permission  trausformers  mast  not  be  placed 
inside  a  building »  except  in  central  stations,  aad  if  a  traosforraer  U 
fastened  to  an  outside  wall,  it  must  be  separated  from  the  wall  by 
suhstaatial  supports.  When  transformers  are  placed  in  buildings, 
they  must  be  located  in  a  special  fireproof  eoclosure  located  near  Uie 
point  where  the  wires  enter  the  building.     See  Art.  Jft- 

(15)  See  Art.  42. 

(16)  See  Art.  20. 

(17)  Because  all  the  air  gaps  at  the  burners  in  one  circuit  arc  in 
series,  and  hence  offer  a  great  resistance  to  the  sparking  current; 
and  since  a  cuiTent  will  take  the  ea.siest  path  to  ground,  it  follows 
that  the  current  will  jump  to  ground  instead  of  across  all  the  spark 
gaps  tf  there  is  a  point  wliere  the  resistance  to  ground  is  Jess  than  the 
r^i stance  of  the  gaps.  Consequently!  high  insulation  is  essential* 
See  Art.  08. 

(18)  State  the  main  requirements  as  given  in  Arts.  27  and  28. 


MODERN  ELFXTRIC-LIGHTING 
DEVICES 


(1) 

See  Art.  61. 

(2) 

See  Art.  38. 

(3) 

See  Art.  23. 

(4) 

See  Art.  76. 

(5) 

See  Art.  1. 

(6) 

See  Fig.  21  and  Art.  45. 

(7) 

(a)  See  Art.  65. 
(d)  See  Art.  68. 

(8)     (a)  See  Art.  53. 

(d)     By  the  selection  of  the  gas  to  be  mingled  with  the  rarefied  air 
in  the  tube.     See  Art.  54. 

(9)  The  same  process  is  used  for  both,  except  that  the  metallized 
filaments  are  subjected  to  the  additional  operation  of  being  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  from  3,000°  to  3,700°  C,  both  before  and  after  the 
flashing  process,  in  an  electric-resistance  furnace  having  the  form  of  a 
carbon  tube.     See  Art.  3. 


(10) 

See  Art. 

26. 

(11) 

See  Art. 

31. 

(12) 

See  Art. 

17. 

(13) 

See  Art. 

74. 

(14) 

See  Art. 

50. 

(15) 

(a)  The 

raetf 

(a)  The  metallized  filaments  have  positive  temperature  coeffi- 
cients and  a  lower  resistance  than  the  carbon  filaments;  that  is,  their 
characteristics  resemble  those  of  a  metal.     See  Art.  4. 

(d)     Graphitized.     See  Art.  4. 

(c)     Increased  economy  and  better  light.     See  Art.  5. 
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(1)  See  Art.  30. 

(2)  The  contacts  are  held  together  by  the  combined  pull  of  a 
coiled  spring  and  a  permanent  horseshoe  magnet.  The  expansion 
wire  cools,  contracts,  and  finally  overcomes  the  holding  power  of  the 
magnet  and  spring,  and  the  contacts  fly  apart  quickly.     See  Art.  10. 

(3)  (a)  A  monogram  letter  is  a  group  of  lamps  so  arranged  that  a 
large  number  of  different  letters,  figures,  or  characters  may  be  dis- 
played   by   lighting    different    lamps   of   the   group.     See  Art.   23. 

{d)  See  Art.  24. 

(4)  See  Art.  8. 

(5)  See  Art.  22. 

(6)  By  a  group  of  lamps  with  a  suitable  commutating  device 
arranged  to  operate  in  synchronism  with  the  movements  of  a  clock. 
The  commutator  changes  the  connections  to  the  lamps  at  regular 
intervals,  usually  once  every  minute,  so  that  the  lamps  display  the 
figures  showing  the  time.     See  Art.  29. 


(7) 

See  Art.  7. 

(8) 

See  Art.  20. 

(9) 

See  Art.  28. 

(10) 

See  Art.  2. 

(11) 

See  Art.  10. 

(12) 

See  Art.  25. 

(13) 

(a)  See  Art.  11. 

{d)  See  Fig.  10  (d)  and  Art.  12. 

(14)  The  aim  should  be  to  desij^n  a  sign  that  can  be  read  by  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  people  for  the  longest  possible  time  and 
that  will  convey  the  strongest  possible  impression.     See  Art.  2. 
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(1)  See  Art.  3. 

(2)  See  Art.  19. 

(3)  The  surface  should  be  rough  and  blackened.     See  Art.  2. 

(4)  (a)  They  have  large  magnetic  leakage,  which  causes  high 
inductive  drop  when  the  secondary  current  becomes  excessive,  and 
thus  prevents  injury  in  case  of  accidental  short  circuit. 

id)     A  choke  coil.     See  Art.  10. 

(5)  See  Art.  5. 

(6)  See  Art.  IT. 

(7)  See  Art.  0. 

(8)  (a)  See  Art.  20. 
id)  See  Art.  21. 

(9)  See  Art.  32. 

(10)  See  Art.  28. 

(11)  See  Arts.  8,  12,  and  13. 

(12)  The  total  volume  of  air  to  be  heated  is  12  X  14  X  10 
=  1,680  cu.  ft.,  and  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  the  tem- 
perature is  to  be  raised  is  72  —  32  =  40°  F.  At  18  joules,  or  watt- 
seconds,  per  cu.  ft.  for  each  deorree  rise  there  will  be  required 
1,680X18X40  =  1,209,600  watt-seconds.  As  there  are  3,600  watt- 
seconds  in  1  watt-hour  the  requirements  in  watt-hours  will  be 
1,200,600  -i-  3,<)00  =  .3:^6,  and  as  the  time  is  1  hr.,  the  power  in  watts 
that  is  required  is  336  ^  1  =  336.  At  220  volts  the  current  must  be 
SSb  -¥■  220  =  l..'>3  amperes,  nearly.     Ans.     See  Art.  23. 
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Note. — All  items  in  this  index  refer  first  to  the  section  (see  the  Preface),  and  then 
to  the  page  of  the  section.  Thus,  "Air  heating,  §57,  p21,"  means  that  air  heating  will  be 
found  on  page  21  of  section  57. 

Applications  of  electric  heat,  557,  p8. 

of  Moore  tubes,  §55.  p44. 
Approved  conduit  systems,  §44.  p49. 
Arc  Advantages  of  enclosed,  §34,  plO. 
Advantages  of  open,  §.34,  plO. 
Character  of  enclosed.  §34,  p9. 
circuits,  Laying  out,  §35,  p2. 
circuits,  Lightning  protection  for,  §35  pl6. 
Crater  of.  §34,  p2. 
dynamo,  Brush,  §35.  pl9. 
dynamo.  Wood,  §35,  p22. 
Electric.  §34,  pi. 
lamp.  Beck.  §55,  p56. 
lamp.  Brush.  §34,  p41. 
lamp.  Economizer  of  Excello,  §55.  p53. 
lamp.     Excello    alternating-current.     §55, 

p52. 
lamp,  Excello  dir  ct -current.  §55,  p50. 
lamp,  Excello  flaming,  §55,  p50. 
lamp,  Magnetite,  §34.  p58. 
lamp.  Photometrv  of  the,  §34,  i>15. 
-lamp  pulleys.  §.35.  ijO, 
lamp.  Shunt  type  of  scries.  §34,  p41, 
lamps.  Adjusting.  §34,  i>65. 
lamps.  Alternating-current  open-.  §.34,  pi 7. 
lamps,  Burned-out  coils  in,  §34.  p()0. 
lamps.  Can(llei>ovver  of,  §.34,  p20. 
lamps,  Carbjne.  §55,  p6l. 
lam]>s.  Care  of,  §34,  ])€A. 
lamps,  ComT)arativc  tests  of,  §55,  p58. 
lamps.  Comparison  of  various  types  of,  §55, 

p61. 
lamps.  Cut-outs  on.  §.35.  p9. 
lamps.  Direct -cum-nt  enclosed-.  §34,  pi 8. 
lamps.  Direct-current  open-,  §34,  pKV 
lamps,  Exami)les  of,  §34,  p41. 
lamps.  Flaming,  §34,  p,58. 
lamps  for  street  lighting.  Height  of.  §35. 

p4. 
lamps,   Impregnated  carbons  for  flaming. 

§55,  p58. 


Acctmiulator,  Nature  of,  §27,  pi. 

Phillips-Kntz.  §27.  p26. 

The  chloride,  §27,  pl5. 
Accumulators.  Bimetallic,  §27,  p25. 

Classes  of,  §27,  p2. 

General  data  on  chloride,  §27,  p84. 

Lead,  §27.  p2. 

Rating  of,  §27.  p6. 

Use  of,  in  central  .stations,  §27.  p54. 
Advantages  of  electric  heat,  §.57.  p8. 

of  electric  welding,  §57,  pi 7. 
Aging  of  transformer  iron,  §33   p53. 
Air  heating,  §57.  p21. 
Alarms,  Burglar,  §45.  p40. 
Alternating-current  arc-light  dynamos,   §35. 
p25. 

-tnirrent  arc  switchboards.   Western  Elec- 
tric, §35.  p49. 

-current  constant-current  system,  §33.  p34. 

-current    constant-i^^tential    system.    §33. 
pl5. 

-current  enclosed-arc  lamps.  §34   p20. 

-current  enclused-arc  series  lamps.  §34,  i>49. 

-current  lines.  Calculations  for,  §33,  p49. 

-current  open-arc  lamps,  §34,  pi 7. 
Alternators.  Constant-current,  §35.  p25. 
Ammeter  jack.  §35,  p41. 
Ampere-hour  efficiency,  §27.  pll. 
Amyl-acetate  unit,  §.32,  pl3. 
Anchored  filament,  §32,  p5. 
Annealing.  §57.  pi 8. 
Annunciator  circuits.  Bell  and,  §45,  p29. 

Needle,  §45.  p27. 

Self-restoring,  §45,  p27. 

Wiring  for  elevator.  §45.  p,38. 

W^iring  for  return-call.  §45,  i>32. 
Annunciators,  §45,  p2(). 

Apparatus  for  series  lighting  svstem,  §45,  p49. 
Appliances  for  domestic  use.   Heating,    §57 
p24. 
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^m          Arc-tContinued) 

Banast.  f32,  p41,                                ^^H 

^^H               kinipB,  Li^hitiing  aff^ester  far,  |35.  pll^ 

for  Ncm^  Uftip,  455,  p^,               ^^H 

^^H               kllnt**^  MftKiU?iite  luminoii*r ,  |55.  piU 

B^r.  Fhmo meter,  l^'i.  pl#.                   W^M 

^^H              l^mps,  Methniiifi  ol  distjibiiiiun  ot,  fS4,  p36. 

B&re  copper  nnc^^  B.  &  B^  iEauit«r  Diiali^^l 

^^M               Urn  pb.  Open- ,  I^H ,  p4 1 . 

of,  54a.  f lis.                                 ^m 

^^1               kmpB.  PamUel  rbstributinti  nt,  ^:t4.  fiSl . 

Bsse.  Edison,  |32,  plO.                         ^^H 

^^M                lamps*  Pawifr  portsuraptinji  of*  |34.  pa«i. 

MfUrap,  iS2,p&,                               ^^H 

^^1              !itriif>9,  Series,  iM,  iiS», 

Thomsan-Houstmi,  |32,  plO.          ^^M 

^^H              btTnpB,  SeHce-distributbn  nt,  |5S4»  p26. 

WestitighoiiHfr,  or  S(»wy«i^l1«ti,  jiCp^B 

^^H                Umr^,  Special  a^pplicatiom  r>f,  (H4,  i^iflO. 

Bii«^,  Lamp.  4^3,  p4I.                                ■ 

^^M               li  m  r.i.  Trim  minif ,  |34 ,  pGi , 

Battrrfars.  {4^,  pn.                                         ■ 

^^H             Uiiiipfi.  TyiK-^  of,  ^M,  pklS. 

Automobile,  127,  ()2JI*                                  H 

^H             IjMniJ*^,  Wiring  ioT,  |4S.  pU. 

in  UirMin^  sLition«,  gt^mnf^.  |SS,  r^  B 

^^H              tAtnr«,   Wif^  for  coa«tttiit«imtT«nt »    H5, 

SJ:^>ra«e,  fi27.  p!  ,                                            H 

^H 

Batti^ty  charmed  tram  dvtt*tttci.  |27,  pSa*  H 

^^1              4isht  cftrbnna,  Arraneement  of,  |34,  plL 

CliAmUiM  tlir,  1^7,  pa7.                             ■ 

^^1              4iKl^t  dynAitios,  |3.^«  p17. 

ClowdH^'irrnit  tyjse  of.  H5*  V^-            M 

^^H              4ifitht  dynan^ofi.  Ait^matinn-curreitt,   |3£« 

r^                <:  ih.?.  127.  p39.               ^^H 

^B 

J,»27.p43.                     ^^H 

^V             4igtn  tlne^,  Testing.  |3S.  pto. 

,^7.tO.                                   ^^H 

^H                4ii|tit  switi;hboBrdfl,  £35^  i^3. 

Gould  atitrtmfbliilc,  {27.  V^.            ^^^U 

^H       ^       4if<ht  wiring.  !>n>p  in,  |49,  t^^l. 

GouIhJ  stf>nL«i^  127.  ^dH.                  ^^H 

^H            lifThrnq,  m,  pr^  r4.^pl 

Omviiv-ucU.  H'l,  li£4.                            V 

^^H              tiebiirM2»  Uir\v  vf>nA\r\itt\^n  for,  ^M,  vB, 

iKHpa^-ibn  of  ccXIb  iif ,  |27,  p40h                H 

^^M               liKhiXnu.  Uric  ^ark  fur,  {36,  pi . 

into  OTJHtiii*d«3nH  Putiinij.  4if7,  p43         H 

^^H              Hi^HriTiff ,  WattJ^  t»«r  iK^vmnf  it^t  Uit  ifit«rinrt 

Nuturc  rrf  secondary,  (27,  pi.                  H 

^H             t^.r^. 

Oc:c:iiAh>ri&lLv  iuwd,  f2T.  pd.                   ■ 

^^1             lt£bt^  i:m  Ic^wr^^iot^fiik]  ciffultft,  Bv^e*  for. 

Qljen-ttlretilt  ly|«  of,  |4S.  pKI.                 ■ 

^H                  145,  pl3. 

f>ut  af  i^^imtttisaiffti,  Puttit^,  |37t  ^.     ™ 

^H              tiMhtu,  SiHf  of  wire  f^r,  |4;l,  t^2 

otit  on  line,  J27,  pflfl. 

^^^^^      machinea,    Coiistant    rtifrctw'iirf^nt,     |35, 

Perttr  aiitomnMe.  |27,  fiti. 

^^H 

ReKulatina  applkflccs  for  ettomge ,  #27.  ^ 

^^^■^r       mfttlimf*^  in  "spriPH,  RtinntnR.  |1V5,  l>24. 

Sf?lrftiott  of.  for  f.*\vi-n  MT^Sce.  f27,  p*^. 

macliines,  Reversal  of  ixilarity  in,  §85,  p23. 

switi  hlx)ards,  Construction  and   ofK-ration 
of,  §35.  p33. 

TemiK-rature  of.  §34,  j>3. 

VoltaKc  of  the.  §34.  p4. 
Arcs,  Enrloscd,  §34.  p5. 

Oixn.  §34,  pi. 
Armored  conduit.  Flexible,  §44.  p59 

twin  cable.  §44.  p23. 
Arran^'enient  of  lif^litinj^  ayiparatus.  §45,  p46. 
Automatic  burner,  §45.  p45. 

cut-outs.  §43,  p23. 

cut-outs.  Rules  for.  §43.  p24. 

drop,  §45,  ])38. 

mercury-vafxjr  lamp  tyi>e,  §55,  p66. 
Automobile  batteries,  §27.  p23. 

battery.  Gould.  §27,  p24. 

battery.  Porter,  §27.  p24. 

battery,  WiUard,  §27,  i)24. 
Autotransfonners.  §35,  i)30. 

B 

Balancer,  §33.  p9. 
Balancing  coils,  §35,  p31. 


sti^raRe,  Nature  of,  §27.  pi. 

taking  i)eak  of  load,  §27.  p55. 

used  to  carry  whole  load,  §27,  p57. 

used  to  take  up  fluctuations  in  load.  527. 
P57. 

Willard  storape,  §27.  p22. 

with  double  end-cell   switch.    §27.  p67. 

with  single  end-cell  switch,  §27    i^G6. 
Beck  lamp,  §55.  p56. 
Bell  and  annunciator  circuits,  §45.  p29. 

Electric,  §45.  p20. 

wire,  Running.  §45,  p28. 

wiring.  §45.  p20. 

wiring  for  flats.  §45.  p36. 
Bells,  Operating,  from  lighting  circuits.  §45. 

p24. 
Bimetallic  accumulators,  §27.  p25. 

cells,  §27.  p25. 
Binding.  Heaters  for,  §.57,  p29. 
Block,  Three-wire  branch,  §43,  p45. 

Three-wire  main.  §43,  p45. 
Booster,  §33,  pl4. 

Cojnpound.  §27,  p73. 

Constant-current.  §27,  p78. 
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Booster — (Continued) 

Differential,  §27.  p74. 

field,  Reversing  rheostat  for,  §27,  p71. 

Shunt,  527,  ij69. 

Storage-battery.  $27.  p68. 
Boosters,  Capacity  of.  §27.  p81. 
Box  neRative,  §27.  pl6. 
Branch  block,  Thrce-^\ire,  §43.  p45. 

block.  Two- wire  double,  §43,  p45. 
Breakdowns.  §33,  p28. 
Breaks  in  circuits,  §35,  plO. 

Locating:,  §35,  pll. 
Bremer  lamp,  §34,  p58. 
British  thermal  unit,  §32,  p33. 
Brush  arc  dynamo,  §35,  pi 9. 

arc  lamp,  §34,  p41 

machines.  Regulator  for,  §35.  p20. 

plug  and  spring  jack.  §35.  p36. 
Buckling.  §27,  p6. 
Bulb,  Style  of,  §32,  p8. 

Tubulation  of.  §32,  p8. 
Bunsen  photometer.  §32.  pi  6. 
Burglar-alarm  system.  Open-  and  closed-cir- 
cuit. §45,  p43. 

-alarm  system,  Open-circtiit.  §45,  p41. 

alarms,  §45.  p40. 
Burned-out  coils  in  arc  lamps,  §34,  pGG. 
Burner,  Automatic,  §45,  p45. 

Pendant,  §45,  p44. 

Ratchet,  §45.  p45. 
Burners  for  parallel  system  of  electric  gas 

lighting.  §45,  p44. 
Burning  battery  lugs,  §27.  pl5. 
Button,  Ceiling,  §43,  p39. 
Buzzer.  §45,  p21. 


C  R  regulator,  §33.  p38. 
Cabinet,  Example  of.  §44,  p27 
Cabinets  and  panel  boards.  Use  of.  §44.  p24. 
Cable.  Armored  twin.  §44,  p23. 
Cadmium  test,  §27,  p43. 
Calculating  sizes  of  wire  required,  §44,  pi. 
Calculation  of  line  losses  due  to  resistance. 
§43,  p50. 

of  the  proper  size  of  wire  for  a  given  loss, 
§43,  p53. 

of  wire  size  in  terms  of  resistance  per  1 .000 
feet,  §44.  p3. 

of  wires  for  alternating  current,  §44,  p8. 

of  w^ires  in  parallel,  §44,  plG. 

of  ^\-ires  in  terms  of  circular  mils,  §44.  p5. 
Calls,  Carriage,  §56,  p28. 
Candlepower  and   distribution   of   the   light 
from  arc  lamps.  §55.  p59. 

Mean  horizontal,  §32,  p21. 

Mean  spherical,  §32,  p23. 


Candlepower —  (Continued) 

obtained  in  vertical  plane,  §32,  p22. 

of  arc  lamps.  §.34,  p20. 

of  incandescent  lamps,  §32,  pl2. 

of  lamps.  §32,  p28. 

Power  consumption  per.  §34.  p21. 
Capacity  of  boosters.  §27,  p81. 

of  galvanizcd-iron  wire.  Carrying.  §57.  p6. 

of  Gennan-silver  wire.  Carrying.  §.57.  p5. 

of  tinned-iron  wire.  Carrying.  §57,  p7. 

of  wires  for  marine  work.  §44.  p67. 
Car  heater.  §57.  p22. 
Carbone  arc  lamps,  §55.  p61. 
Carlwnp,  Arrangement  of  are-light.  §34,  pll. 

Composition  of.  §.34.  pl3. 

Consumption  of.  in  lamps.  §34.  p8. 

tor   flaming-arc    lamp.    Impregnated,    §55. 
p5S. 
Care  of  \emst  lamp,  §.55,  p26. 
Carriage  calls.  §.56,  p28. 
Carrier-bus  switchboard,  §35,  i>39. 
Carrying  capacities  of  wires,  §43.  pl3. 

capacity  of  galvanizetl-iron  wire.  §57.  pf>. 

capacity  of  German-silver  wire,  §57.  p5. 

capacity  of  insulated  wires,  §43,  pl4. 

capacity  of  tinncd-injn  wire,  §57,  p7 
Cartridge  type  of  fuses,  §43.  p46. 
Coiling  button,  §43,  r»39. 
Cell.  Kdison  nickel-iron.  §27.  p28. 

Faure.  §27.  p3. 

Plantc.  §27,  p2. 

Type  (jf  lead-sulphuric  acid.  §27,  pi 5. 

Zinc-lead.  §27.  p25. 
Cells.  Bimetallic,  §27,  p25. 

Charging,  from  constant-current  arc  circuit, 
§27.  p49. 

Construction   of   lead-sulphuric   acid.    §27. 
1)13. 

CopiH-T-zinc.  §27,  i>26. 

General  data  on  electric- vehicle,  §27.  i>8(i. 

General  data  on  Gould  storage.  §27,  p85. 

General  data  on  storage.  §27.  p83. 

Getting   low,   into   normal    condition,  §27. 
I>42. 

Installation  and  care  of  storage,  §27,  p30. 

I^jcation  of.  §27,  i)30. 

Method  iff  supix)rting.  §27,  p30. 

of  battery.  InsT)ection  of,  §27,  p40. 

Rating  of,  §27.  p7. 

Resistance  of.  §27,  pl3. 

Sediment  in.  $27,  p42. 

Setting  up,  §27.  i>30. 

Simple  c(jnnections  for  charging,  §27.  p46. 

Treatment  of  cjid,  §27.  p45. 
Center  of  distribution.  §43.  pp22.  55. 
Central  station,  ElTect  of  electric  heating  on, 
§57.  p8. 


^H  xii          ^^^                    ^^^^^^H 

^^^L      Elwtrte — {Continued) 

Exhaust ii^n  of  lamp,  £32,  pS.          ^^^^^| 

^^^P          heating.  ^57,  pL 

Ex  posed -bulb  sign^,  £56.  p6^            ^^^^li 

heating,  Etonomy  of,  |57.  p23. 

wmng,  Pittiiies  U9t4  fur,  (43.  p»ft^^H' 

healing.  EtTect  of.  otj  cetitnd  statiod,  f 57, 
hcaiiPK  of  mr,  i57,  p2K 

■ 

Factory  wiriiiig.  Simple  eumple  of.  fti^H 

bL*attru{  of  ^ALcr.  157,  p23. 

Faur«  cell,  £27,  r>S.                                     ^H^ 

hf^ilne  pad.  }57»  p^. 

Feeder-imd-main  lysbem,  |S^^  p7*           ^^| 

heating  imitp  Hadaway,  (57,  p25. 

lines.  Uniform  rlrop  in,  |44,  i#l*  ^^^^B 

bcatinR  Mnits,  467,  p25, 

Feeders  and  maintt,  £33,  ]jO.             ^^^^| 

heating  uniU.  PromclheUA.  |57*  pa9. 

Filament,  Anchored*  |32»  p5.           ^^^^^| 

installatipti,  MatUn  to  be  considered  in^ 

Metallic.  155,  p5,                            ^^^m 

143,1,1. 

Metallized ,  £55,  p2.                        ^^^M 

-IiEhi  wfifSfi,  Specification*  for  con^aled. 

Size  of,  §32.  p7.                               ^^^H 

S44,TaO. 

Fi]Ament&.  £32,  p4.                              H^^l 

RTfjlorst  Wiring  for*  H5»  pi  7. 

Charai  teri^Uca  of   tafitalum,    |ai/f|H^ 

vcbide  ceUs,  Gt?neral  data  on,  {27,  p8G. 

Flashing  of,  £55,  pS. 

weldtTie,  Advantages  of.  §57,  pi 7, 

Mcthorls  of  ^pporting  tantalum,  |6Sr^^ 

wtldinir*  Hoho  process  of.  |57*  pli*. 

Prfpaialion  of  mctalliied.  £5A,  p^       ^| 

wtlding*  Power  required  for,  |fj7,  pplB,  17* 

Preparation  of  Osmium,  £53,  pi  1 .        ^H 

^^^H            wiring.  Fires  caused  by,  §43,  pi. 

Ffre-alartn  ^^ongs,  Wirifig  for,  £45.  [i3^  ^^| 

^^^B      ElcTtrical  code,  Natiotia].  H^^^  l^^ 

Fireii  cau5c<l  by  electrical  wiring,  |13.  C>^^| 

^^^H           ^rcii*  Examples  of,  H3.  p3. 

Exntinpleii  uf  cleclrirn'     '^  ^"'      ^              ^^H| 

^^^H           work,  Fittings  that  mny  kx  used  in.  }id.  pS. 

Fittings  for  Si jppurtiisi^                     :J7     ^^| 

^^^V       Elrctrtj]  kr  £wi  ic hf^s ,  A  44,  t>t  I  • 

fr^T  22f)-^*o|t  wirifig.  h                   *.  £43!^^B 

^f               Elpctrolyt*.  Mixing  the.  |27.  p34 

used  for  cxpo«.*d  winnii^,  £43,  pfHV       ^^H 

^^^        EletlTOlytic  fot^e,  157.  pi 8. 

used  in  elevlHcal  work.  £43,  p3.           ^H 

^^^^      Elect rcmiotivc   foFx,^«   Change    p[,    n^ttb    dis- 

Fiw-wire  sysitems,  £33,  pi 4.                     ^H 

^^P              t)mT^,  $27,  p7. 

Fixed  elcrtnc  sigBK  £5A,  pi.                     ^^| 

^^^^^            force  t  Cliargine,  |27,  plS). 

Fixtuj^s,  £44,  p43.                              ^^^| 

^H                HlemeRis  m  js4r«  Placing  Iht;  storiMie  cell,  |27, 

for  RUidne  work^  £44.  pQfi.           ^^^^H 

■ 

Rules  fur,  H4,  p4a.                       ^^^H 

^B                EnrfrjM^d  arc,  Advantage*  of*  iM,  plO. 

Flandng-^Pc  Ump,   Char«jcUnttic«  of,^^| 

^^^^           lire,  Cham^tcf  of,  f34,  p©. 

1^^.                            ^m 

^^^^K            are  Ump  c^oustruction,  S34,  p40. 

-arc  Lamp,  Impregnated  mrl»m  ftv^^^l 

^^^^H           -£Lrc  lamp,  Miiltiple-^ries,  £34,  p57, 

P58,                                                     ^M 

^^^H           -arc  lamps.  Alterrmtinj^-eufrent.  634,  pS30, 

-arc  lamp  thcnr>^  |5S,  p49                   ^^m 

^^^^H           -an:  lAmps,  Data  on,  j^4,  p25. 

-aa-  lamps.  £34.  f;5tl^  I.S5,  p47,              ^H 

^^^^r             -arc  lanips,  Dinect-current.  J34.  pi 8. 

Flasher,  SiTi                                 |5«,  pIT     ^H 

^^^                -«.rc  lamps  on  550- volt  circuits.  £34,  t^^5. 

Flushers,  D                                   15.                ^H 

^^^^           -are  lamps,  Trimminij,  i34.  pa7. 

fnr  sigtiEi,  A........^.... ..., .  ,;jj,  (lis,           ^^H 

^^^H           -nrc  lamps,  220- volt,  P4>  p^5. 

Thennal  siirn,  £56,  pi  2                           ^^M 

^^^^H           -an::  series  lanips,  Current  of,  f34,  p4^. 

Flashing  of  BLatnentf ,  fito.  p3.         ^^^^| 

^^^H           -tk^Fc  »He£  liimp««  Voltage  requin>i]  by,  £34, 

process.  £32,  pO.                              ^^^^H 

^^P               p4S. 

Flat -iron  ht^ater,  £57,  ;t27.               ^^^^H 

^^^             arcs,  J34,  p5. 

Flexible  arm u red  conduit,  £44,  pS'ft-^^^^^l 

■                   Fu»^«  143,  p44. 

cnrd«  E isles  for*  |43,  p4a,                         ^H 

^P                    Ivsr-s,  Advantages  of,  £43.  jt47 

lamp  card,  £43,  p3fl.                                  ^^t 

H^               End-cL'U  indicatura,  f27,  pflG 

Fluctuations  in  load,  Battety  ua»d  to tfti^ if ,  1 

^^^^^_            'tell  switch.  Battery  vdih  single,  t27*  p6fi. 

£27,  p57.                                            Jj 

^^^^^H            'cell  s^itchi^g,  £27,  p(V4, 

Focusing  Ump,  |34,  pi  3,                           ^^| 

^^^V           ^vlls.  Treatment  of.  £27.  p45. 

Forge,  Electralytic,  £67.  pl8.                 ,^H 

^              Eqidvalent  ctdss^section  of  wires*  £44,  pl5. 

Formulaa  for  resistance  of  wine ,  £44,  f^^^H 

^M               Excx^Uq  altcrnating-ctirrent  lamp,  £5fi,  p^. 

Frequ^'nury  chanire?.  £S3,  r^fi.                   ^^H 

^H                   dimrt'Curr^nl  lamp,  £55,  n5Q. 

Fdctiotml  machines,  £45,  {>50.                  ^^H, 

^H                   flaming-anc  lamp,  £56,  pSO. 

Fnjtrn  water  ph«*.  Thn'^ing  »>l,  ^^7,  j^^| 

^^^^^H            lamp  economizer,  £55,  p53. 

Furnaces,  Ele^trtc,  |57,  t^.                    ^^M 
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ttv   pmtrclion   for  cotuductora  in   pamltdp 

^i  Cl*d4J»1rl,  M3,  f»47, 

Cnrtftiljiiti  type  ctl,  |43*  p4G. 

Hnihiw  of*  143.  p47. 


G.  J 43.  pi 5 

Gf  I  ric    t'fjn-rtant-fjoientliiJ    diw*ct* 

Electric  tirfttin^  uiut.  (57,  p^S 

Electric  Ump  lor  cfjnstJiiit  alumaiitig  cuf- 

tvnt,  IfM.  n52 
K  '  .bVx^anl,  |ri5.  p46. 

Gk.--.  '    M4.  pi  8 

Glu wf  r  ]  i  t ill 5 5 s  «f ,  |a2 ^  r»43. 

Gl(>i*T'fn    '  :_■    |i4<V. 

Gcifihl  liMtnniMhiili;  hifltten,  |37,  t^4. 

stcifBtfv  tells*  G«nc™l  daU  tm ,  f  27 ,  p85, 
CStaphit  ffi«th<j«i  of  tr^cttlAtbn  vi  wirM,  H4, 

Gfav-ily-vtjQ  baiury,  §45.  p24 

lirTMinilmi?  nf  lunilnl  OH  Ibmrwirc  system, 

ndary  system  of  mrifti:,  Pcrrrmcetil, 
*3a,  t*3l, 
rimntnls.  135,  plO 


Mji'^fuv.'i'.  h,  itiiiit   UBil.    157.  Ti2(t. 
tlii  Mciliods  of,  p5«  H^ 

l^i  t«  of  declfic,  i&7,  pfi. 

Jrkrlric.  157.  jiR 

ni  lamp,  |32,  ti33. 

Mr     I  ?? 

UtiJp.  132,  p40* 
I  :  : 

1..  :'J 

1 1*-  *  ■  I  i  nit  machlnrry .  157,  pSO. 

<ur  lutmdry  tuat  hiiifryN  I&7,  i«2i> 
for  '-rtTititiff  machtnprv^  |57,  ^'3fl 

i'  <Mioii  tsf,  1 57,  !'30 

•'  '     m. 

•  ftic  ow.  fl57   ^24, 

|ft7,  tnj2*  3 


Electric,  |,'i7.  pL 

of  watrr,  4  57.  p23 

pad,  167,  p2S, 

Rdative  easts  of.  157.  p0, 

unit*  General  Electric,  §57,  p2a» 

unit,  Hadawav.  i57»  p^O. 

tmitB,  ffi7*  p26. 

units  p  Prr»iTW?thetis,  |R7*  p2fi* 
Hefner  unit,  S32,  pi 3. 
Hjfih-T''>ir»mial  !iy^iems«  (4hB,  plK 
HoliD  pitTMCt-Rs  of  WDldififl.  157.  pl0. 
HytlToineicra,  627,  pid. 


lliuimiiatifjn.  134.^23. 

by  incanrlpsci^m  lattim.  1^2,  Kt^- 
Imjjcdjinip*  of  translomwf.  MeasurcnieTit  r4^ 
133,  p58. 

vtilts  uf  tTaifisfontiQT,  |33.  pv'ift. 
Impreijiiat<»cl  c4&iijDn«  for  ttttmiug-arc   lainp. 

%b5,  1*58. 
Intandesceiit  lamp*  132,  p3. 

lamp.  Heat  at.  |32,  |^. 

lamp,  Life  of.  A32,  i^, 

lamp.  Vokafii*  of,  f32.  pSa. 

1ft  mps,  J5h5p  p2. 

lamps.  CftndlcpowcT  of,  §32 ,  pi 3, 

]amt»,  Illumirmtitin  by,  P2,  ijSS, 

lam  1^15,  ijn  serici  circuity  Wiring  for,  145, 
pia. 

latnt>s,  Power  consamptiun  of.  §43.  1>*3, 

tumps ^  RetrMii  tVPes  <^'f+  4^2,  |j35, 

lijithtinu.  |32.  prd .  3;  P3.  pi, 
IndifsloTC,  Esid-crlJ,  127^  fj<S4V. 
Tmpr^ttiim  Mf  ceils  tif  frjAtUfry,  |27.  :i40. 
hmtJiltfttvin  iincl  caft'  of  etotafie  cells »  j27,  f»30. 
InibiiUti'd  wires  jrarnlnKCBiiacity  of,  443,pl4. 
Iniiulatintf  juinis^  {44,  p44» 
tneiulntion  riiststanoe,  Te«t  of,  |44,  t^\4 

Tcil.i%'i.p.'K*. 
Interior  cin    liiilitiiije.  Watis  per  iKQti&rg:  ]r>vii 
for,  134.  p3fi. 

craiiduits,  Rule&  for.  |44.  iiS6, 

wirinir.  143.  pi;  H4.  H  ;  «45.  pi. 

nHrttiM;   Systems  of   diatributiufi    for;    |43, 


Xtr,  PUtiioe  etememtf  of  stomge  c«Ufr  in,  127. 

1*31- 
J»inti,  Insulatifiit,  |4l4,  i>44. 
of  wirvs.  143.  pt  1 

uf  ^*'ifr*,  5-4drriDtf  iltiid  for,  |43,  pU, 
jututinn    buuTH,    Uir   ul    cmtkl    and,   4i4j 
p5l, 


qb,  f43,  p37. 
J  -finrlntibe  work,  Conc-eiilcid,  |44,  p^. 


p,  Art^lirntjon  of  the  Moore.  |55,  p44* 
I  for  Ncm»l.  |S&,  p20. 
t  of,  132,  p9. 
bases,  |43,  p41. 
Btck.  65S,  p6d, 

I  Breiner,  £3-4,  pfifl, 

I  caJ emulations,  M^^aKiirementA  lu^rl,  |!)2,  pl2, 

i  Camp  of  Nt^rost ,  455.  r2«. 

^D^nniAriivjin  cj|  mcT<:ury- vapor,  with  cjther 

light  •ortrc:i'ji,*|flfi,  pS^?. 
I'CcmrufL'tkilifi  tor  Nemst.  95^^.  ftSl. 
|iCtini)(.-T'tions  tor  ][|oorf»t  §55,  p4(5^ 

tm9£3int-tvit4?tilml  «ndo^d-!iLit:,   |84^  p>G3. 

ICoofjor  Hewitt,  J55.  [^£». 

ICniiwfQrcl-Vcrlkrr,  p2*  p4B, 
I  Current  e>f ,  j*12.  t'27. 

Curnesn  rerjulnpf!  T'^r,  |;!2,  p33. 

Cut-t'Ut  fur  Nctftrt,  155.  ii21, 
>e*mplkifi  ijf  NurtJil,  |3£,  pSS. 
iBiff^ifpntiEil,  ja4,  i>IOr 
|Jicoiiomi<or  oi  EKcettci  arc.  t&5.  p53. 

Iffic^eaey  of,  f32,  p24. 

Efficrntyof  NVmJ^t,  |:i2    ^ -M 

estimates,  §.V2,  p2G. 

Kxccllo  alternatinij-current,  §55,  p52. 

Excfllo  rlircct-currcnt.  §55,  p50. 

Exccllo  flaniinK-arc,  §55,  p50. 

Exhaustirm  of,  §32,  p8. 

-fett,  §:«.  1^45. 

Focusing,  §34.  pl3. 

Glowers  oi,  §32,  r40. 

Glowers  of  Xemst.  §55.  pi  7. 

Heat  ot  incandescent.  §32.  p33. 

Heaters  of  Nemst.  §55.  pi 9. 

Incandescent.  §32,  p3. 

Life  of  incandescent.  §32.  p29. 

LiKht  distnbution  of  Nernst,  §55,  p26. 

Magnetite  arc.  §34,  p58. 

Multiple-series  encloscd-arc,  §34,  p57. 

Negative    temperature    coefficient    of,  §55, 
p3. 

Nernvt.  §.32,  r36;  §55,  plG. 

OyK-ration  of  Nemst.  §32,  p37. 

Osmium.  §32,  p46. 

Parts  of  Nemst,  §55.  pi 6. 

Photometry  of  the  arc,  §34,  pl5. 


Ijunp— (ContiiiAied) 

RefUctoTf  of  Cooper  HewiU,  WtfiSi* 

Seunrfalight.,  §34,  pOS. 

flockets  ^ntl  fv-cepiaclea,  {43.  p42. 

Tempemturc  of  a,  132,  tQ4. 

tests,  TtuiEstPti,  {&5.  ptS. 

ThDm^n-HdUitDTi,  J34,  p45. 

TypB  C,  TTi^reiiry-vfliJijf .  JSS,  paK>, 

Type  H,  mericury- vapor,  %6S.  ^iSB. 

Type  K.  niereury-vftpoT,  §55,  ii3(). 

T>*pe  P.  mefcru  iry-v*por,  §55.  p**fi, 

Vacimra  fu^ilato^r  for  Moon?.  |^.  pi4L 

Volt4igc  of  mcancie»ceiit.  |3;2*  p32. 

We5teni  Electric,  §34 .  p"*»2» 

Wc*sterQ  Electric,   const&nt-prtt^flt'al.  fW, 

L&iups,  AprKca  Hods  of  iht  Moofe*  |£iSt  p4S^ 

CAUtileprjw^r  of,  §33,  p3S, 
Cftntltepowefof  iQcatii1tw[¥Pl.  |S3,  pl2. 
Genttr  of  dtatribtitinn  ot.  §33.  p44. 
Cli*raii-teHa6cs  of  Moore-.  |45t  |j4*5. 
ColoT  of  Ught  of  itiL-aotlc^-^'tit,  J+t*j,  H, 
Comparative  test*  of  ftn-*  J5fl,  p5J4. 
Oonniarisiifn  of  varioui  typct  ffl  t,f^,  Wv{ 

C^nn^ctioa  of  Coctper  tTtwttt^  |M,  pAI 
Ctonnedbn  of  me^ury-vafiiTir,  J55.  pit 
Cbnnfcttons  for  tesiinf;.  (S2.  r^iSS. 
ConalAnt'^sjtenliBl .  §54 .  p3tL 

Cbt^Ttant-potcTitidl  dirNit-^unTntt  |l)4,  p5^ 
Ci^ii&lrm-ltC'Ci  of,  f32,  |>4. 

CVitllt-!    r,r,    rr^.'ll    IV,-.-    1-ir-1-::      M4  ,   p3S. 

Current  of,  §34,  ]:>5. 

Current  required  for,  §43,  p43. 

Data  on  encloscd-arc,  §34.  p25. 

Estimation  of  current  required  by,  §44.  p7. 

FlaminK-arc,  §34,  p5S;  §55.  p47. 

for  street  li^JihtinK,  Height  of  arc,  §35.  i:^4. 

Illumination  by  incandescent.  $32,  i:»33. 

in  multi]4e  series,  §33.  p4. 

in  parallel.  §33,  p2. 

in  series,  §33.  p2. 

in  series  circuits.  Looping  in,  §35,  p9. 

Incanrlesccnt,  §55,  p2. 

Location  and  distribution  of,  §44,  p47. 

Luminous-arc.  §55,  p4S. 

Magnetite-luminous  arc,  §55,  pG'Z. 

Mast-ann  susix^nsion  of,  §35,  p5. 

Mercury-vapor,  §55.  ti28 

Metallic- filament,  §55.  p5. 

Mctallizcd-filament,  §55,  p2. 

Methods  of  connecting,  §33.  p2. 

Methods  of  distribution  of  arc,  §34,  p26. 

Methods  of  hanging,  §35,  p4. 

Moore,  §55,  p39. 
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LAxnps — (Continued) 

mounted  on  pole  tops,  fi35,  p4. 

Open-arc,  §34,  pi 6. 

Operation  of  mercury-vapor,  §55,  p36. 

Operation  of  metallizcd-filament,  {55,  p4. 

Operation  of  osmium,  {55,  pll. 

Operation  of  tungsten,  {55,  pl3. 

Osmium.  §55.  plO. 

Parallel  distribution  of  arc,  §34.  p31. 

Power  consumption  of  arc.  §34,  p24. 

Power  consumption  of  incandescent,  §43, 

p4a. 

Recent  types  of  incandescent,  §32,  p35. 

Rope  for  arc,  §35,  p7. 

Series  arc.  §34,  p38. 

Series  distribution  of  arc.  §34.  p20. 

Span-wire  suspension  for  arc,  §35.  p6. 

Tantalum,  §55.  i>6. 

Temi)erature  of  incandescent.  §55.  pl5. 

Thfory  of  flaming-arc.  §55,  p48. 

Trimming  encloscd-arc,  §34,  p67. 

Tf  Ix-.  §,'>5,  p27. 

Tungsten.  §,55.  pl3. 

Turnip  si^n.  §56,  i>12. 

Tyivs  of  arc.  §34.  p35. 

used  for  series  circuits.  §33.  p36. 

Wiring  for  arc,  §45.  pl3. 

Wolfram,  §.'55.  pl3. 
Laundry  machinery.  Heaters  for,  §57,  p29. 
Laying  out  circuits.  §44,  i)32. 
Leatl  accumulators,  §27,  ii2. 

s>\ilphuric-acid  cells.  Construction  of.   §27, 
Pl3. 

siilphuric-arid  cells,  Tyjx^s  of,  §27,  pl5. 
L<'ading-in  win-s.  §,TJ.  p7. 
I^iak  in  circuit,  §35,  pll. 
Letters  for  signs,  Monogram.  §50,  p2l. 
Life  (A  incandescent  lamp.  §32,  ]i29. 
Litiht  distribution.  §32.  i»21;  §34.  pl.'>. 

distribution  «.f  X»-rr.-.t  lamp,  §.05,  p26. 

njcasuremcnts.  §32.  i'12. 

-giving  sources,  Krtuifncy  of,  §32,  p.36. 

Theory  of  Moore,  §5.',,  p.'i9. 
Lighting    ai)paratus.    Arrangement    of.    §45, 
p4<i. 

Arc.  §34.  pi;  §,3.-,.  pi. 

Incanilescent,  §32.  ppl .  3;  §.'J3,  pi. 

Store.  §45.  pi. 

Tulx.-.  §.55.  p27. 

ttilx-s,  Moore,  555.  T'39. 

Watts  ix^r  S'luare  fo.,t  for  interior  arc,  §34. 

P2r.. 

work.  Size  "f  wire  for.  §35.  pi. 
Lightning  arrester  for  .iri   lamps,  §35.  plO. 

protection  for  arc  cinuits.  §35.  ])H\. 
Lights.  Contnjl  of,  from  three  or  more  i>oints, 
§44.  p40. 


Lights — (Continued) 

Illuminating  value  of,  §32,  p34. 
Line  calculations,  §33,  p44. 

construction  for  arc  lighting,  §35,  p3. 

losses  due  to  resistance.  Calculation  of,  §43, 
p50. 

work  for  arc  lighting,  §35,  pi. 
Link  fuses,  §43,  p44. 
Load,  Battery  taking  peak  of,  §27,  p55. 

Battery  used  to  carry  whole,  §27,  p57. 

test  of  transformers,  §.3.3,  p59. 
Location  and  distribution  of  lamps   §44,  p47. 

of  cells,  §27,  p30. 

of  cut-outs,  §43,  p35. 
Loop,  Drip,  §43.  p37. 

Looping  in  lamps  on  series  circuits,  §35,  p9. 
Low-pf)tential   circuits.  Rules  for  arc  lights 
on,  §45,  pl3. 

-potential  system,  Definition  of.  §43,  pl6. 

-potential  systems.  Wiring  for,  §43,  pl6. 
Luminous-arc  lamps,  §55,  i>48 

efficiency,  §,'>5.  pi. 

radiator,  §57,  p22. 

M 

Machines   for   constant-current    distribution, 

§35.  pi  7. 
Magnetite  arc  lamp,  §34,  p.58. 

luminous-arc  lamps.  §55.  pfi2. 
Main  block.  Three-Nnre,  §43.  p45. 

switch,  cut-out,  and   meter,  Location  of, 
§44.  i>.34. 
Mains.  §43.  i)22;  §44,  p32. 

and  feeders.  §.3:J.  i)0. 
Mangin  mirror.  §34,  pl2. 
Marine  work.  §44,  pG5. 

work.  Capat  ity  of  wires  for.  §44.  Y)67. 

work.  Cut-outs  for.  §44.  pGS. 

work,  I'ixtures  for,  §44,  ])(»S. 

work.  Portable  conductors  for,  §44,  p67. 
Mast-ann  susi)ension  of  lamj>s.  §35.  p5. 
Mean  spherical  candleix)wer,  §32,  p23. 
Mcasunineiit  of  copper  losses  of  transformer, 
§.33.  p.58. 

of  drop  in  volts.  §44,  p05. 

of  imiKMJanie  of  transformer,   §.3.3.  p.W. 

of  i)rimary  and  secondary  resistance.  §'J3, 
poC). 
Measurements   and    lamp    calculations,    §32, 
Pl2. 

Light,  §,32.  pi 2. 
Mechanical  flashers  for  signs.  §o(».  pll. 
Mercury- vai)or  lamp  reflectors,  §.55,  i>31. 

-vap*,r  lam  J)  tyTH\  §55,  p(»6. 

-vaiMjr  lamps,  §.55,  p2H. 

-va|)or  lami>s.  Comparison  of,  with  other 
light  sources,  §55,  i>37. 
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tube  t;oiiJVCtJOTis,  155,  plO, 
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tuVies,  Apptis^tJcins  of,  jali,  T»44- 

Osmium  filamtms,  Pnii:«ratiof!  of.  |5S,  ptl^^M 

tube*,  Chfl  met  eristics  of,  (55,  p4S. 

tamps,  (32,  f^g.  f5S,  rdO.                       ^H 

Mutur-«eiietmtDr   lUetbod   of  Jijai!    t«t. 

§33. 
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National  Electrical  Code,  |43,  p2. 
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NeiT-st  ifjow^rs,  |5S,  pi  7. 
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heaters,  JSS,  plO. 

sy&lem  of  electric  s»^  lighting.  Biijivnt^^| 

lamp.  (32,  p3e;  |56.  plG. 

145,  p44                                                 ^H 

lamp,  Ballasit  for,  (55,  p20 
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lamp,  Cbjt  of,  |55,  p30. 
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JEimti,   rjr^.  ri|*lioq  dt.  (32.  J^m 
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lamp.  t-uM  ilr^tribytinn  of,  (55,  p^- 
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Iam|.    Tarts  of,  (55,  pHl 
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i»  kTl mm  «n,  Edisf/n,  (27,  p2S 

Photctmetn'  uf  the  an:  lamp.  |34.  i\\i.     ^H 
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^^^^^H 

Piri£«,  Thawifiu  fm^it  water*  (57.  plO.    ^^M 
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Si's- 
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^^^^^■^tem,  H5.  fI3 
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^^^^^^^H^,  AiT' Qiitai?es  oj,  (34,  pia 

Plug  and  iack.  Western  Kkctrk,  135,  c0I 
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Polyphase  systems,  533,  pi 8. 

Porcelain  tube.  543,  p37. 

Portable  conductors  for  marine  work,   544, 

p67. 
Positive  plate.  527.  pi. 
Power  consumption  of  arc  lamps,  534.  p24. 

consumption  of  heaters,  557,  p29. 

consumption  of  incandescent  lamps,  543, 
p43. 

consumption  per  candlepower,  534,  p2l. 

required  for  electric  welding,  557,  ppl6,  17. 
Preparation  of  metallized  filaments,  555.  p2 

of  osmium  filaments.  555.  pll. 
Primary  and  secondary  resistance.  Measure- 
ment of.  533.  p56. 
Printing  machinery.  Heaters  for,  557,  p29. 
Prometheus  heating  units,  557.  p26. 
Protection  of  secondary  circtiits.  533.  p27. 
Protective  devices.  Thomson,  533.  p29. 
Pure  copper  wire,  Resistance  of.  543.  p49. 
Push  btJtton.  545.  p22. 


Radiator.  Luminous.  557.  p22. 
Rail  wilding.  557,  pi 7. 
Ratchet  burner.  545.  p45. 

fcc<l.  534.  p02. 
Rating  of  accumulators,  §27.  p6. 

of  cells.  527.  p7. 

of  fuses.  543,  1)47. 
Reactance-coil  regulator.  533.  p39. 
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